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On  a similar  oc] 
opening  address 
that  occasion  I ( 
time  in  Europe, 
important  inciden 
and  beneficent  P 
which  have  occurr 
considerations  ind' 
opportunity  of  sw 
notice  of  the  circu: 
our  profession 

As  to  the  first,’ 

At  the  close  of  this! 
proceed  to  notice 
the  present  moment! 
the  close  of  last 
this  appears  to  be 
Exposition,  as  you 
was  set  aside,  and  th 
services  of  the  membe 
of  the  working  details' 
our  profession,  a Civil 
operate  in  the  design 
us  at  the  present  day, 
the  merits  of  English 
criticise  the  designs  of 
what  to  avoid  ” they  hot! 
against  the  official  exclu! 
of  the  nation  in  the  vari<] 
Unfortunately  it  w 
which  this  exclusion  of 
be  considered  to  indicate 
almost  always  received  o 
heart,  that  the  accusations1 
are  honourable,  conscienti 
professional  duties  such  ail 
minded  integrity,  as  woul 
than  we  usually  attain, 
to  observe  the  existence  o 


Lasion  to  the  present,  two  years  ago,  you  did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  read  an 


n the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  these  apartments  as  our  resting  place.  On 
tleavoured  to  bring  before  you  a general  review  of  the  state  of  architecture  at  that 
jd  of  its  probable  future  prospects.  The  interval  is  not  long,  but  it  is  marked  with 
whether  relating  to  ourselves  or  the  world  of  art  in  general.  We  have  lost  a noble 
on  and  President,  and  on  the  other  hand  some  of  the  incidents  and  considerations 
relating  to  art  in  general  and  architecture  in  particular  are  most  important.  These 
e me  to  believe  that,  in  my  new  character  as  President,  you  will  allow  me  this 
sting  to  you  such  views  as  occur  to  me,  having  reference  to  the  past,  and  such 
tances  which  are  now  occurring,  as  I trust  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  us  in 

e’s  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the  personal  or  professional  losses  we  have  to  record, 
aper  I propose  to  refer  to  the  deaths  more  specifically,  and  therefore  at  present  I 
is  of  immediate  interest ; and  first,  that  which  assumes  the  utmost  importance  at 
great  Exposition  of  1862.  In  some  concluding  remarks  I made  towards 
I referred  to  the  position  allotted  in  modern  society  to  our  profession,  and 
ked  even  in  reference  to  the  Exposition  of  1862.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
remember,  the  design  proposed  by  a committee  of  architects  for  the  building 
sign  happily  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  The 
f this  Institute  were  however  but  slightly  resorted  to,  and  the  superintendence 
the  building  was  intrusted  to  a member  of  the  newly  recognized  branch  of 
gineer.  On  the  present  occasion,  also,  the  claims  of  British  Architects  to  co- 
building, which  ought  essentially  to  represent  the  state  of  the  art  amongst 
e been  ignored ; and  foreigners  are  thus  likely  to  form  their  opinions  as  to 
chitects  from  the  production  of  a Military  Engineer.  I do  not  propose  to 
|her  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  lessons  “ of 
urnish.  But,  in  the  name  of  this  Institute,  I think  it  my  duty  to  protest 
p of  architects  from  the  councils  of  those  who  assume  to  represent  the  taste 
branches  of  art. 

seem  that  the  public  in  general  sympathizes  in  the  species  of  disfavour 
prized  architects  from  the  councils  of  the  past  and  future  Expositions  may 
d the  cheers  with  which  vulgar,  unreasoning  abuse  of  our  profession  is 
t to  inspire  us  with  serious  anxiety.  I believe,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
ought  against  us  as  a body  are  essentially  false — that  architects  generally 
men,  hard  students,  earnest  thinkers,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  their 
mount  of  varied  information,  practised  skill,  educated  talent,  and  liigh- 
any  other  profession  ensure  a far  greater  share  of  wealth  and  distinction 
[ng  very  strongly  as  I do  on  this  question,  it  is  to  me  the  more  painful 
opinion  precisely  opposed  to  my  own,  in  those  who  might  be  supposed 
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to  have  known  us  intimately ; such  a man,  for  instance,  as  the  present  Under  Secretly  °f  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  did  not  hesitate  to  state,  in  Parliament,  on  the  Debate  on  the  British  Museum,  that  he 
advocated  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  because  it  was  not  prepared  by  a profes|lonal  architect, 
and  that  the  great  success  of  the  large  reading  room  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  (that  case  “ the 
trustees  were  not  trammelled  by  an  architect,”  and  further,  in  a crowded  house  th|se  opinions  met 
with  considerable  applause.  Again,  look  at  the  same  gentleman’s  remarks  in  the*  debate  on  the 
Foreign  Office,*  in  which  we  are  spoken  of  most  disparagingly ; and  this  being  so,  lfam  forced  to  ask 


myself  whether  these  things  can  be  true  ? They  say  that  “ there  can  be  no  smoke 


ithout  fire and 
ow  obscuring  our 


it  behoves  us  therefore  to  examine  whatever  fire  may  exist  as  the  cause  of  smoke 
fame,  and  to  trample  it  out. 

Again,  I cannot  but  regret  to  observe  the  almost  unanimous  recognition  of  till  distinction  lately 
established  between  the  pursuits  of  Engineering  and  of  Architecture ; because  1 1 11  couvmced  that 
both  of  them  would  gain  by  being  studied  and  practised  simultaneously.  In  formcl ^lmes>  an(l  indeed 
until  the  establishment  of  the  “ Corps  Royal  des  Ingenieurs  des  Ponts  et  Chaus  seem  m the  middle  of 
last  century,  no  such  distinction  was  admitted.  Sir  C.  Wren  and  Mansard  werel10^1  architects  and 
engineers;  Perronet  called  himself  “ architecte  du  roi;”  Robert  Mylne  called  ll^self  architect  and 
engineer ; Telford  began  his  public  career  by  building  a church.  It  was  the  devl)Pment  °f  the  canal 
system  which  first  led  to  the  separation  of  engineers  and  architects  amongst  oulc^ves  5 an(t  to  some 
extent  this  may  be  explained,  by  the  fact  of  the  pursuits  of  the  architect  leading  hislut^es  rather  towards 
the  conditions  of  statical,  than  of  dynamical  forces,  whilst  the  canal  and  dock  en!'eer  ^ias  to  deal  very 
frequently  with  the  latter.  But  in  the  execution  of  roads,  railways,  and  suef  works,  there  are  no 
conditions  which  ought  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  an  architect’s  knowledge^  an<t  I vei7  strongly 
suspect  that  if  architects  had  been  more  frequently  employed  on  railway  worli 
work  of  rails  would  have  been  constructed  at  less  cost  than  it  actually  has  involi 
not  have  heard  of  so  many  accidents  from  “ striking  centres  too  soon  ” or  froii 
mortar  out  of  the  arches.”  It  is  true  that  the  construction  of  railways  does 
nities  for  the  exercise  of  the  artistic  faculty,  the  noblest  one  the  architect  is  ca 
is  a kind  of  work  which  requires  more  of  science  than  of  art.  But  our  professil 
to  present  the  union  of  art  and  science ; and  he  is  a bad  architect,  in  the 
who  is  incapable  of  becoming  “ the  best  workman  ” in  any  of  the  branches 
to  call  statical  construction.  I dwell  upon  this  subject,  because  it  seems  to 


our  marvellous  net- 
l ; and  that  we  should 
|‘  the  rain  washing  the 
| afford  many  opportu- 
ld  upon  to  employ.  It 
ought  above  all  others 
|ue  sense  of  the  word, 
phat  I may  be  allowed 
■that  much  of  the  favour 

with  which  civil  and  military  engineers  are  now  regarded,  and  their  em]fcTmen*'  the  exclusion 

* “ Mr.  Layard  thought  it  was  strange  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  we  had  made  soM^e  a|ivance  in  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture. The  principle  of  architecture  of  the  present  day,  as  far  as  public  buildings  were  ccMtne<^’  aPPeare(i  to  he  to  imitate 
as  closely  as  possible  something  that  had  gone  before,  and  was  as  little  applicable  as  poM  e t^le  rea^  wants  of  the  age. 
That  house,  for  example,  was  a gothic  building.  The  exterior  had  much  of  the  beauty  of  ■ Sothic  style>  but  the  interior 
had  all  the  inconveniences  which  characterized  buildings  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers.  I wlt^  modern  classic  buildings. 
We  had  beautiful  exteriors  in  the  classic  style,  but  the  interiors,  for  the  most  part,  were  suMs  P1  evented  us  from  enjoying 
what  we  all  wanted — the  light  of  heaven.  That  house,  moreover,  swarmed  with  hideow11^  giotesque  monsters,  which, 
though  called  lions  and  unicorns,  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  gorillas  lately  discovert!11  west  coast  ot  Africa.  He 
believed  these  frightful  animals  had  even  crept  into  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  SpcBr ‘ ^ e*'  ^ey  not  necessarily 

belong  to  gothic  architecture.  In  the  British  Museum,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  a clas*ul^lnS>  ^nt  we  ^ad  sP°ilt  if  by 
erecting  a great  colonnade,  which  rendered  a whole  series  of  halls  almost  useless.  When  tj 
was  always  made  to  authority,  as  if  authority  alone  were  sufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  mon 
erected  by  Mr.  Scott  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Some  cons: 
although  it  might  he  justified  on  authority  it  could  not  be  justified  on  common  sense.”—, 

1861,  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates. 


things  were  mentioned  reference 
I’ities.  Take  the  monument  lately 
pd  it  a very  fine  monument;  but 
ute  on  the  Foreign  Office,  July  8th 
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of  architects,  in  the  cases  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  may  be  explained  by  the  mistaken  opinions 
which  prevail  with  respect  to  the  pursuits  and  the  abilities  of  the  latter.  Not  to  travel  beyond  the 
namies  I have  before  noticed,  I may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  engineering  works  of  Mr.  Uosking 
upon  the  West  London  Railway  may  well  compare  with  the  architectural  achievements  of  Sir  William 
Cubitt  in  the  first  Crystal  Palace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  behoves  us  at  least  to  render  ourselves  capable 
of  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  engineers  and  architects.  Hydraulic  engineering  may  require  a 
different  mental  training,  and  a course  of  study  of  a different  character,  to  that  required  for  building  in 
the  open  air ; but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  can  build  a church  could  not  build  a bridge 
or  a viaduct,  or  that  he  would  be  unable  to  conduct  great  earth  works  or  tunnels. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  I cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
design  given  in  the  Builder , of  the  Florence  Exposition  strikes  me  as  containing  far  more  artistic 
merit,  and  as  presenting  a more  satisfactory  architectural  character  than  the  published  design  of  the 
proposed  building  of  South  Kensington ; no  doubt  because  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the 
construction  of  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  of  Paris,  educated  architects  were  consulted.  Passing  over 
this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I am  sure  that  all  my  hearers  will  agree  with  me  in  the  expression  of 
the  deep  sympathy  excited  by  the  first  Italian  Exposition.  These  industrial  assemblies  have  assumed 
of  late  years  a deeper  moral  significance  than  could  possibly  have  entered  into  the  philosophy  of  their 
founders ; and  they  have  become  the  occasions  for  eliciting  the  expression  of  the  most  recondite  forms 
of  national  thought  and  feeling.  An  Italian  Exposition,  held  in  the  City  of  Giotto,  Dante,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  Medici,  becomes,  therefore,  matter  for  serious  reflexion  to  those  who  wish  that,  in 
truth,  Italy  should  cease  to  be  “ a geographical  expression.”  And  we,  whether  admirers  of  the  Broletti 
and  of  the  Town  Halls  of  the  Mediaeval  Republics,  or  of  the  Palazzi,  Cassine  or  Churches  of  the 
“ Risorgimento,”  must  turn  an  anxious  gaze  on  the  first  steps  of  the  noble  Italian  race,  in  the  Political 
Risorgimento  which  is  at  present  taking  place  in  that  land,  so  long  cursed  with  what  all  considered 
“ the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.”  Our  sympathies  may  be  of  small  import  to  the  Italians  in  the  struggle 
through  which  they  have  still  to  go  before  they  can  establish  a strong  nationality,  such  as  “ the  advanced 
civilization”  of  the  age  requires;  but  I am  sure  that  an  assembly  of  architects  will  unanimously  join 
in  the  expression  of  good  will  towards  the  Italian  cause.  May  the  Exposition  of  Florence  prove  the 
harbinger  of  the  full  glory  of  bright  days  for  Italy  ! 

The  artistic  congress  of  Antwerp  too,  fussy  and  impractical  though  it  may  seem  to  have  been, 
contains  the  germs  of  an  organization  which  may,  perhaps,  produce  for  art,  consequences  as  important 
as  those  elicited  by  our  “ Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science”  in  its  particular  sphere.  In 
these  days  of  Architectural  and  of  Artistic  Eclecticism,  it  would  manifestly  be  advantageous  for  the 
student  to  be  able  to  observe,  with  his  own  eyes,  every  local  manifestation  of  mstlietical  development ; 
for  the  subtle  influences  of  climate,  political  and  municipal  organization,  can  never  be  appreciated  unless 
we  have  the  means  of  watching  their  daily  operation ; and  few  learned  treatises  on  the  art-history  of 
nations  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  building,  or  of 
plastic  materials,  on  the  visible  expression  of  art.  The  amount  of  good  to  be  effected  by  these 
associations  must  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  As  an  isolated  experiment  the 
Antwerp  Congress  was  very  successful.  It  were  a marvellous  pity  that  it  should  remain  an  isolated 
experiment. 

Whilst  thus  alluding  to  foreign  operations,  it  may  be  as  well  to  continue  our  attempts  to  derive 
lessons  from  them,  before  turning  to  more  decidedly  local  considerations,  and  I would,  therefore,  strive 
to  point  the  moral  of  some  other  tales  to  be  read  in  the  proceedings  of  our  immediate  neighbours. 
Thus  all  travellers  who  return  from  Paris  are,  upon  a superficial  view  of  what  is  taking  place  there,  and 
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it  must  be  added  in  almost  every  important  town  of  France,  disposed  to  find  fault  with  tlie  comparatively 
slow  rate  at  wliich  improvements  are  effected  in  London.  Within  ten  years  Paris  has  been,  in  fact, 
re-modelled  throughout ; and  broad  streets,  open  squares,  and  fine  houses,  have  replaced  the  ancient 
narrow  and  tortuous  assemblages  of  dens  of  filth  and  impurity.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  real 
sanitary  improvements  of  Paris  have  gained  little  hy  these  changes ; and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  water 
supply  and  the  sewerage  of  that  town  are  conducted  on  the  present  systems  little  effect  can  be  produced 
on  that  infallible  test  of  the  value  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a town,  the  average  death  rate.  I 
advise  those  who  believe  that  “ they  manage  all  these  things  better  in  France”  than  we  do  here,  to  visit 
the  “intake”  of  the  Chaillot  Water  Works;  or  to  ponder  over  the  charge  he  will  have  to  pay,  even  in 
a private  lodging,  for  that  necessity  of  an  Englishman’s  life,  the  daily  hip  bath.  Nor  is  this  all : for 
they  who  knew  much  of  Paris  life  in  former  times  must  be  painfully  convinced  that  the  embellishments 
of  the  town  have  resolved  themselves  into  heavy  charges  on  its  inhabitants ; whilst  the  utility  of  many 
of  the  costly  works  now  in  hand  must  seem  more  than  questionable.  House  rents  have  risen  to 
fabulous  heights  in  Paris ; the  poor  are  driven  from  their  old  haunts  and  no  refuge  is  provided  for 
them ; whilst,  unfortunately,  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  old  houses  are  servilely  reproduced  in  the  new 
ones.  But  however  painfully  these  defects  may  strike  us  on  second  and  calmer  thoughts,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  something  fairy  like  in  the  rapidity  and  the  brilliance  of  the  change  actually 
produced;  and  we  naturally  enquire  by  what  financial  agency  it  has  been  produced.  My  friend, 
Mr.  G.  It.  Burnell,  has  made  some  enquiries  into  this  matter,  which  I hope  that  he  may  be  able  to 
communicate  to  you  in  the  course  of  the  session ; but  in  the  meantime  I may  say  that  the  impression  I 
have  derived,  from  what  he  has  told  me,  is,  that  the  improvements  of  Paris  have  been  effected  upon 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  by  dint  of  an  abuse  of  public  credit,  which  would  never  be  tolerated 
in  this  country.  We  hold  that  local  improvements  should  be  paid  for  by  local  contributions,  and  that 
building  speculations  should  not  be  assisted  by  financial  corporations  patronized,  if  not  directly 
managed  by  the  government.  The  opposite  principles  prevail  amongst  our  neighbours  ; and  sooner  or 
later  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  must  produce,  even  if  they  are  not  now  producing,  sad  confusion  in  the 
finances  of  the  State. 

One  matter  of  detail  may  be  worth  especial  notice  from  us,  viz.  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Municipality  is  now  able  to  obtain  land  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  new  works  declared  to  be 
“ d'utilite  puhlique."  Until  1852  the  Municipality,  under  the  old  law  of  expropriation,  could  only  take 
compulsorily  the  land  absolutely  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  streets,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  partially  affected  were  entitled  to  retain  the  remainders  of  their  property,  with  all  the  increased 
value  conferred  by  the  new  frontages.  At  the  very  close  of  the  dictatorial  power  assumed  by  the 
Emperor  in  1851,  a decree  “having  force  of  law”  was  issued,  however,  by  which  municipal  bodies, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  works  of  public  utility,  were  empowered  to  take  an  additional  width  of 
land  beyond  the  lines  of  the  intended  streets  sufficient  to  allow  the  construction  of  good  houses.  The 
effect  of  this  law  has  been  that  the  Municipalities  of  France  have  lately  been  enabled  to  sell  the 
frontages  on  the  new  leading  thoroughfares  which  they  open  on  advantageous  terms ; and  thus,  at  the 
expense  of  the  landed  proprietors  disturbed,  materially  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  works.  If  the  latter 
had  been  discussed  by  a really  representative  body  there  could  be  little  reason  to  regard  the  advantages 
thus  given  with  jealousy;  but  when  the  works  to  be  executed  are  simply  prescribed  by  the  Central 
Government  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great  abuses  may  arise  from  the  interference  with  the  rights  of 
private  property  which  it  may  be  made  to  cover. 

The  success  of  the  artesian  well  of  Passy  is  a subject  of  great  interest  to  all  who  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  the  supply  of  water  to  detached  mansions,  or  even  to  small  towns ; and  to  us  Englishmen 
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it  is  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  the  recent  failures  to  establish  similar  wells  at  Ilighgate, 
Harwich,  as  well  as  at  Calais  and  at  Ostend.  The  boring  at  Passy,  after  passing  through  the  same 
beds  as  had  previously  been  traversed  at  Grenelle,  reached  the  water-bearing  stratum  at  a depth  of 
1797  feet  6 inches  from  the  surface,  and  the  water  rose  to  a height  of  13  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
lower  diameter  of  the  well  is  about  2 feet  4 inches ; and  the  quantity  of  water  it  delivers  has,  after  some 
oscillations,  settled  to  about  3,791,000  gallons  per  24  hours.  At  present  the  sand  and  clay  brought  up 
by  the  water,  are  in  such  proportions  that  the  water  is  not  fit  for  use — a fact  which  was  also  observed  at 
Grenelle  during  the  first  year  after  the  completion  of  the  boring;  the  water  rises  at  about  82°  Fahr. 
One  effect  of  this  well  has  been  to  diminish  notably  the  yield  of  the  Grenelle  well ; and  it  must, 
therefore,  for  some  time  to  come,  remain  an  open  question  whether,  or  not,  the  water-bearing  stratum 
under  Paris  will  be  able  permanently  to  maintain  these  two  springs.  The  discussion  of  the  failure  of 
the  attempts  to  obtain  water  in  a similar  manner,  to  which  I have  above  referred,  would  extend  to  so 
great  a length  that  I must  pass  it  over  slightly  at  present,  but  the  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  it 
seems  to  me  to  be — that  at  the  present  day  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  geology  is  only 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty  what  we  shall  not  find  beneath  the  surface  in 
districts  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  violent  subterranean  disturbances,  but  they  appear  to  be 
incapable  of  telling  us  what  we  shall  find.  At  London,  Harwich,  Calais,  and  Ostend,  the  lowest  member 
of  the  subcretaceous  formations,  from  which  the  wells  of  Passy  and  Grenelle  derive  their  supply,  is 
entirely  wanting. 

A very  warm  and  rather  an  acrimonious  discussion  is  now  being  waged  amongst  the  chemists  and 
experimental  observers  on  the  laws  of  metallurgy,  with  respect  to  the  differences  between  iron  and  steel ; 
and  the  names  of  Binks,  Muschet,  Besemer,  Fremy  and  Caron,  add  weight  and  authority  to  the  various 
opinions  propounded  on  this  very  obscure  subject  “ non  nostrum  inter  eos  tantas  componere  lites”  and 
Messrs.  Fremy  and  Caron  may  well  be  left  to  settle  the  precise  amount  of  influence  exercised  by  the 
nitrogen,  cyanogen  and  carbon  present  during  the  cementation  of  steel  upon  the  resulting  product. 
The  influence  these  researches  may  exercise  upon  the  building  arts  may,  however,  be  very  great ; and 
the  production  of  steel  by  the  new  methods  suggested  by  an  improvement  in  the  theory  of  the 
production  of  steel  may  possibly  place  within  our  reach  a material  possessed  of  far  more  valuable 
elastic  properties  than  either  cast  or  wrought  iron.  We  must  therefore  follow,  with  interest,  the  steps 
of  this  enquiry,  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  adopt  any  improvement  it  may  place  at  our  command.  I 
would  make  the  same  remark  with  respect  to  the  recent  applications  of  electricity  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life ; and  I would  urge  the  Members  of  our  Institute  to  avail  themselves,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  of  the  great  domestic  conveniences  which  that  wonderful  agent  is  able  to  supply.  We  in 
England,  are  behind  our  French  neighbours  in  this  respect. 

In  domestic  matters  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  events  of  the  last  twelve 
months  is,  perhaps,  the  one  connected  with  the  terrible  fires  in  the  river-side  warehouses.  In  a city  so 
essentially  commercial  as  London,  it  must  always  be  desirable  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
arrangements,  or  the  operations  of  trade ; and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  every  inter- 
ference of  this  kind  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  a tax  upon  the  articles  affected.  But  the  terrible 
effects  of  a fire  when  it  once  bursts  out  in  large  stores  of  merchandize  of  certain  descriptions  are  such, 
and  are  likely  to  reach  so  many  persons,  that  it  would  almost  seem  necessary  to  impose  rigorous 
limitations  to  the  quantity  of  those  goods,  or  stringent  regulations  as  to  the  construction  and 
management  of  the  warehouses  wherein  they  are  stored,  if  those  warehouses  are  to  remain  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  All  systems  of  so  called  fire-proof  construction  are  useless  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  combustion  of  large  masses  of  certain  kinds  of  goods,  and  it  even  seems  that  the  very 
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precautions  taken  to  ensure  the  non-combustion  of  walls,  floors  and  ceilings,  only  add  to  the  intensity 
of  fires  in  such  cases  by  turning  the  buildings  as  it  were  into  species  of  closed  retorts,  able  to  produce  a 
destructive  distillation.  The  only  efficient  protections  against  the  spread  of  large  warehouse  fires  seem  to 
me  to  consist,  lo,  in  limiting  the  size  of  the  warehouses  themselves,  and,  2o,  in  isolating  them  effectually 
if  the  goods  they  are  to  hold  should  be  susceptible  of  easy  combustion.  Whatever  sacrifices  these 
precautions  may  entail,  they  ought  to  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  public  in  general. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  mention,  that  in  the  course  of  the  spring  (9th  April  last)  the  Theatre  of 
Barcelona  was  burnt  to  the  ground ; so  that  warehouses  are  far  from  being  the  only  structures  exposed 
to  this  terrible  scourge. 

There  is  reason  to  congratulate  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  the  lovers  of  our  national  archaeo- 
logy, on  the  zeal  with  which  the  good  work  of  preserving  and  restoring  our  cathedrals  has  been  lately 
carried  on.  In  the  Metropolis — the  Temple  Church  is  again  undergoing  repairs  under  the  directions  of 
our  excellent  member,  Professor  Sydney  Smirke ; and  W estminster  Abbey  is  under  the  eminently  judicious 
care  of  our  friend,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  In  the  provinces  the  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Lichfield,  Bipon,  Chichester, 
the  churches  of  Waltham  Cross,  Islip,  Taunton,  and  numerous  other  relics  of  former  times  are  being 
restored ; and  though  in  the  case  of  Chichester  a lamentable  accident  has  occurred,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
efforts  to  ensure  the  re-edification  of  the  spire  will  be  successful.  In  more  modern  constructions  I think 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  as  a body  on  the  improvement  which  is  manifestly  taking  place  in  public 
taste,  and  on  the  skill  with  which  the  members  of  our  profession  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  of  displaying  their  knowledge  and  talent.  Art  questions  are  now  fortunately 
discussed  on  all  sides,  and  a more  correct  and  sounder  tone  of  criticism  prevails  amongst  us  as  a nation 
than  at  any  former  period — and  from  the  fact  of  our  enjoying  real  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  I 
suspect  that  I may  add,  than  can  prevail  amongst  the  despotically  administered  nations  of  the  continent. 

It  is  our  special  duty,  as  architects,  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  these  advantages,  and  to 
devote  our  best  energies  to  the  advancement  of  our  noble  art.  This  can  be  done  only  by  earnest, 
conscientious  study  ; by  devotion  to  our  pursuit,  and  by  an  enlightened  investigation  of  the  various 
physical  and  moral  laws  which  it  brings  into  play.  Architecture  is,  as  I have  said  before,  an  art  as 
well  as  a science.  Excellence  in  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  labour,  or  without  the  sacrifice  of  ease  ; 
we  must  resolve,  if  we  would  attain  in  its  ranks  to  that  “ Fame,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,” 
“ to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; ” but  the  “ fair  guerdon  ” we  hope  to  find  will  amply  repay 
us ; for  art  is  its  own  reward,  and  its  cultivation  will  at  all  times  compensate  for  the  toil  and  time 
expended  in  its  pursuit. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelve  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  annual  inauguration  of  our 
meetings,  death  has  by  no  means  spared  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  been  interested  in  or  who  have 
indirectly  assisted  our  pursuits.  A short  notice  of  the  more  distinguished  of  those  persons  may  perhaps 
suggest  to  many,  lessons  of  deep  significance,  both  morally  and  artistically;  and  I hope,  therefore,  you 
will  bear  with  me  whilst  I pay  the  following  short  tribute  to  the  memories  of  our  late  fellow  workers. 

The  losses  of  our  profession  this  year  have  been  of  a three-fold  character ; we  have  lost  coadjutors 
in  the  more  recondite  branches  of  archaeology  ; in  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  physical  sciences ; and  from  amongst  our  own  immediate  ranks.  Amongst  the  former  may  be  cited 
the  names  of  Baron  Bunsen,  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave ; in  the  ranks  of 
scientific  men  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  our  studies,  we  miss  such  men  as  Wertheim,  Yicat, 
Sir  William  Pasley,  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  Bertkier,  and  Sir  William  Cubitt ; whilst  amongst  our  own 
colleagues  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Professor  Hosking,  John  Clayton,  Henry  Austin ; our  late 
esteemed  solicitor  and  valued  friend,  W.  L.  Donaldson,  George  Bailey,  and  Robert  Grainger,  of  Newcastle. 
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The  researches  of  BARON  Bunsen,  whom  I name  first,  because  his  death  occurred  first  in  the 
order  of  time  in  our  sad  list,  have,  as  you  must  be  aware,  tended  greatly  to  clear  the  obscurity 
which  surrounded  the  history  of  that  marvellous  system  of  civilization  of  Egypt,  and  also  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Church  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  learned  works  upon  “ the  place  of  Egypt  in  the  World’s  History,”  and  upon  “ Hippolytus 
and  his  Age,”  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  the  patient  investigation,  and  of  the  wide  range  of 
study,  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of  the  more  obscure  periods  in  the  history  of  our  race ; and 
though  the  minute  detail  with  which  the  various  questions  involved  are  discussed  at  times  renders  the 
writings  of  Bunsen  slightly  wearisome,  yet  our  confidence  in  the  results  so  obtained  must  be  increased 
by  the  conviction  of  the  conscientious  examination  their  author  must  have  bestowed  upon  them.  Bunsen 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  of  an  artist,  and  he  does  not  therefore  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  art 
and  of  social  organization  upon  one  another,  more  than  is  necessary  to  support  his  views  on  “ the  place 
of  Egypt  in  the  World’s  History.”  A curious  chapter  is  still  to  be  written  on  this  artistic  problem  ; 
and  equally  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  trace  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  action  and  re-action  of 
science,  art  and  politics  in  Ancient  Egypt,  so  would  it  be  desirable  to  trace  them  during  the  times  of 
Hippolytus.  The  elements  of  both  these  chapters  are  to  be  found  in  Bunsen’s  works. 

The  Baron  was  born  on  29th  of  August,  1791,  and  died  28th  of  November,  1860.  He  had  resided 
in  England,  as  Prussian  Ambassador,  between  1841  and  1854,  when  he  resigned  his  position  on  account 
of  his  disapproval  of  the  wavering  policy  of  his  Government  in  the  Russian  war.  In  his  latter  years 
Bunsen  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  his  biblical  studies. 

The  Earl  OF  Aberdeen  is  principally  known  to  us  on  account  of  his  earnest  efforts  to  promote 
the  study  of  Grecian  art,  and  of  his  patronage  of  the  researches  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Athenian,  of  the  Dilettanti,  and  of  the  Antiquarian  Societies  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Hellenic 
civilization.  The  Earl  had  travelled  in  his  youth  in  Greece,  and  like  most  enthusiastic  men  of  his 
generation,  he  had  returned  an  ardent  Philhellenist.  It  is  to  this  fact,  that  we  may  attribute  much  of 
his  attachment  to  the  pure  Grecian  architecture ; and  the  fashion  of  the  day  afforded  a singular  reflex 
of  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  noble  Earl.  He  seems,  however,  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  have  remained 
true  to  the  idolatry  of  his  youth ; and  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  the  service  of  his 
country,  by  his  long  devotion  to  her  political  interests,  he  retained  to  the  last  his  affection  for  the 
studies,  and  for  the  pursuits,  which  had  earned  for  him  from  the  satirical  pen  of  his  relative,  Byron,  the 
equivocal  title  of  “ the  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.” 

Sir  F.  Palgrave  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Archaeology  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
political  and  moral  condition  of  our  Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  ancestors.  It  may  appear  to  casual 
observers  that  this  class  of  researches  has  but  little  reference  to  our  professional  pursuits ; yet,  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  intimate  relations  which  must  exist  between  the  social  organization  of  a nation,  and  its 
mode  of  artistic  expression,  we  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  latter  without 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  former.  In  these  days  of  revival  of  medievalism,  therefore,  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  be  well  informed  of  the  ruling  principles  of  the  times  we  are  called  upon  artistically 
to  repeat,  and  few  men  have  been  more  successful  than  was  Sir  F.  Palgrave  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  or  more  correct  in  his  accounts  of  the  social  organization  of  our  ancestors. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  born  on  28th  January,  1784,  and  died  on  13th  December,  1860.  Sir 
F.  Palgrave  was  born  in  the  year  1788,  and  died  6th  July,  1861. 

The  knowledge  of  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  science  of  natural  philosophy  applied  to  our 
profession,  has  been  so  much  advanced  by  the  distinguished  men  I have  cited  amongst  our  recent  losses, 
that  we  may  well  devote  a short  time  to  a review  of  their  works.  Thus  : to  M.  Wertheim  (who  was 
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born  at  Vienna  on  6th  May,  1815,  and  died  at  Tours,  19th  January,  1861,)  we  are  indebted  for  some 
important  investigations  in  the  laws  of  elasticity,  and  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  air  and  gases.  In 
1846  M.  Wertheim  published  a Memoire,  written  in  conjunction  with  M.  Chevandier,  “upon  the 
mechanical  properties  of  wood,”  which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  English ; and  in 
a Memoire  “upon  the  double  refraction  produced  in  isotropous  bodies,”  M.  Wertheim  discussed  the 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  from  his  experiments  upon  the  elastic  conditions  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  suggesting,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  gradual  effects  of  compression  of  solid  bodies, 
the  elegant  chromatic  dynamometer.  This  Memoire  will  be  found  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,  Vol.  XL.  3rd  Series. 

The  name  and  works  of  VlCAT  are,  of  course,  known  to  all  who  have  followed  the  history  of 
modern  science.  Engaged  in  early  life  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  duties  as  Engineer  of  the  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  he  constructed  some  of  the  roads  leading  to  Genoa ; on  the  banks  of  the  Isle  River  in  the 
Perigueux;  in  1813  he  was  appointed  Engineer  to  the  Bridge  of  Souillac,  over  the  Dordonne,  and  it 
was  in  the  course  of  his  preliminary  studies  for  this  work  that  he  was  led  to  the  discoveries  which  have 
so  materially  advanced  the  building  arts  and  immortalized  his  name.  At  Souillac,  Vicat  introduced 
the  system  of  founding  the  piers  of  bridges  on  masses  of  concrete,  sunk  under  water  within  close  piled 
enclosures,  or  “ caisses  sans  fonds,”  and  to  secure  the  success  of  the  system  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  use  a lime  which  would  be  capable  of  setting  under  water.  The  chemical  theory  of  limes  and 
cements  was  at  that  period  but  very  little  understood,  though  the  researches  of  Smeaton,  Higgins, 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  Bergmann,  and  De  Saussure,  and  the  introduction  by  Wyatt  of  the  Roman  Cement, 
had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  enquirers  many  of  the  elements  of  its  solution.  About  1817,  Vicat 
communicated  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  the  results  of  his  analytical  and  synthetical  experiments 
upon  the  composition  of  limes  of  various  qualities ; and  he  then  propounded  the  theory  which  subse- 
quent enquiries  have  confirmed  and  developed,  to  the  effect  that  the  hardening  of  mortars  depends  on 
the  combination  which  takes  place  in  them  between  the  lime  and  the  silicate  of  alumina  they  contain. 
Vicat  published  in  some  separate  brochures  the  results  of  his  subsequent  experiments,  and  in  the 
Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  he  has  also  made  public  some  important  Memoires  on  the  strains  to 
which  suspension  bridges  are  exposed,  on  the  resistance  of  iron  wire  ropes,  on  the  compression  of  solid 
bodies,  and  on  the  statistics  of  the  lime-producing  formations  of  France.  He  co-operated  with  M.  St. 
Leger  in  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  the  artificial  hydraulic  limes ; and  indeed  he  must  be 
considered  to  have  led  the  way  to  all  the  modern  improvements  in  that  important  branch  of  the  building 
arts.  M.  Vicat  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  universal  recognition  of  the  truth  and  of  the 
practical  importance  of  his  discoveries,  which  with  the  true  spirit  of  a philosopher  he  had  at  once 
unreservedly  placed  at  the  service  of  the  public.  He  received  honours  from  every  government  which 
in  turn  has  ruled  in  France  during  his  long  and  useful  career;  and  in  1845  the  legislature  of  his 
country  unanimously  voted  him  a pension  of  6000  francs  a year,  on  the  strength  of  a report  presented 
by  M.M.  Arago  and  Thenard.  When,  in  1853,  Vicat  resigned  his  post  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  he  was  named  by  a special  decree  of  the  Emperor  “ Honorary  Inspector  General  of  the  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,”  a dignity  created  expressly  to  honour  this  earnest  and  disinterested  student.  Vicat’s  works 
have  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  Europe ; into  our  own,  by  Captain  E.  H.  Smith. 
Vicat  died  on  10th  April,  1861,  aged  75  years. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  also,  the  ranks  of  science  have  lost  M.  BERTHIER,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  “ Traite  des  Analyses  par  la  voie  Seche,”  in  the  course  of  which  will  be  found  some  chapters 
bearing  upon  our  profession.  Berth  ir  devoted,  in  fact,  much  attention  to  the  examination  of  Vicat’s 
discoveries,  and  has  discussed  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded ; he  also  paid  attention  to  the 
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analytical  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  other  building  materials,  and  of  the  metals  used  in  construction. 
Berthier  died  24th  August,  18G1. 

We  have  to  regret,  also,  the  loss  of  Sir  WILLIAM  PASLEY,  whose  name  has  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  diffusal  in  our  country  of  the  inventions  and  theories  of  Vicat.  Sir  William  was 
born  in  1781,  and  in  1797  he  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  in  the  next  year  he 
exchanged  into  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  served  at  the  defence  of  Gaeta  in  180G ; at  the  battle 
of  Maida ; at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen ; as  Aide-de-camp  to  Sir  J.  Moore  in  1808-9.  In  the 
Waleheren  Expedition  Sir  William,  then  Captain  Pasley,  was  wounded  twice;  he  then  served  in 
the  Peninsular  war  until  1812;  and  in  1813  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
Establishment  at  Chatham,  a post  he  retained  until  his  nomination  as  major-general  in  1841.  The 
connection  of  General  Pasley  with  our  profession  is  to  be  sought  principally  in  the  various  papers 
inserted  by  him  in  the  Corps  papers  of  the  Royal  Engineers;  in  his  “Observations  on  Limes  and 
Calcareous  Cements,”  8vo.  London,  1838 ; in  the  interesting  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  Wreck 
of  the  Royal  George,  and  in  blasting  the  Round  Down  Cliff,  near  Dover ; indirectly  his  duties  as 
Inspector  of  Railways  also  brought  General  Pasley  in  contact  with  some  of  the  members  of  our 
profession.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  part  which  Sir  William  bore 
in  the  introduction  of  the  artificial,  over  calcined  cements  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the 
Portland  cements ; in  this  instance  Sir  William  worked  in  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Frost,  and 
those  gentlemen  seem  only  to  have  missed  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of  excessive  calcination  upon 
the  action  of  the  slow  setting  cements,  in  their  curious  and  valuable  researches.  General  Sir  William 
Pasley  died  on  19th  April,  1861. 

Mr.  Eatox  Hodgkixsox  was  one  of  the  students  of  the  abstruser  branches  of  science  connected 
with  our  profession,  whose  labours  will  long  continue  to  influence  its  practical  details ; and  he  may  also 
be  cited  as  one  of  those  who  achieved  distinction  by  his  “ self  help  ” even  whilst  following  studies  of  the 
most  recondite  order.  Without  any  adventitious  aids  from  family  connection,  or  from  wealth, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  had  succeeded  in  malting  himself  sufficiently  known  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
application  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  to  the  physical  sciences  (especially  by  the  publication 
of  a paper,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society  for  1822)  as  to  be  employed  by  the  engineers  of 
that  very  practical  town  to  conduct  some  experiments  on  the  strength  of  cast  iron,  and  on  the  best  form 
of  section  to  be  adopted  for  girders.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s  enquiries,  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Tredgold  on  these  subjects  had  been  universally  received  by  practical  men ; the  latter 
having  reasoned  upon  the  supposition  that  cast  iron,  like  other  solid  bodies,  resisted  equally  the  force  of 
compression,  exercised  upon  the  top,  or  upon  the  bottom,  when  loaded  as  a beam.  Tredgold,  therefore, 
inferred  that  the  best  form  of  section  would  be  one  resembling  the  letter  I,  with  equal  flanges  at  the  top 
and  at  the  bottom.  Hodgkinson,  however,  discovered  that  cast  iron  presents  some  anomalous 
conditions  of  elasticity,  and  that,  especially,  it  resists  efforts  of  compression  with  an  energy  which  is 
nearly  six  times  as  great  as  the  energy  with  which  it  resists  efforts  of  extension ; he  was  thus  led  to 
recommend  a form  of  cross  section  for  girders  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  were  made  to 
present  sectional  areas  corresponding  with  the  efforts  of  compression  and  of  extension  they  would 
respectively  have  to  resist.  The  late  George  Stephenson  was  one  of  the  first  engineers  to  adopt  this 
form  of  girder  for  the  bridge  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  over  Water  Street,  Manchester, 
erected  in  1830 ; since  then  it  has  been  adopted  universally,  though  for  my  own  part  I confess  that  the 
unequal  rates  of  cooling  in  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s  form  of  girders  seems  to 
me  to  involve  a very  serious  practical  danger  on  the  score  of  the  soundness  of  the  casting  in  which  the 
areas  of  the  flanges  are  so  markedly  unequal. 
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Mr.  Hodgkinson  then  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  a series  of  investigations  into  the  general 
laws  of  the  elasticity  of  rigid  bodies,  and  of  the  strength  of  pillars  of  cast  iron  and  other  materials.  His 
methods  of  observation  were  far  from  being  as  elegant,  or  refined  as  those  adopted  by  M.  Wertheim, 
but  they  have  been  made  more  practically  useful,  and  the  empirical  formula  deduced  from  them  still 
regulate  the  practice  of  engineers  and  architects.  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s  results  were  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1840,  and  they  were  judged  worthy  of  securing  to  their  author  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal,  and  his  nomination  as  a member  of  that  learned  body.  In  1845  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fairbairn,  to  conduct  the  experiments  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  make  previously  to  constructing  the  tubes  of  the  Conway,  and  of  the  Britannia 
Bridges  ; and  it  is  to  the  results  so  obtained  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  wonderful  change  introduced 
in  the  building  arts  by  the  application  of  wrought  iron,  plain  and  boxed  girders.  The  most  important 
facts  thus  elicited  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  were  communicated  by  him  to  the  “ Commissioners  for  enquiring 
into  the  application  of  Iron  to  Railway  Structures,”  named  in  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
Dee  Bridge  at  Chester,  and  were  published  by  them  in  their  Report.  In  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
British  Association  is  inserted  a paper  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  on  “ the  Collision  of  imperfectly  Elastic 
Bodies,”  and  “ on  Impact  upon  Beams ; ” in  1842-46  he  also  published  a second  edition  of  Tredgold  on 
the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron ; and  from  time  to  time  he  inserted  various  other  scientific  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  collect  and  arrange  in  systematic  order  these 
various  detached  essays.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1789,  and  died  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1861. 

Sir  William  Cubitt  was,  perhaps,  more  immediately  connected  with  our  profession  than  the 
other  eminent  men  hitherto  noticed,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  original  Crystal  Palace.  Sir 
William  was  the  son  of  a miller,  of  Dilliam,  in  Norfolk,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
joiner ; after  some  years  spent  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade  and  in  the  works  required  for  repairing  the 
mills  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  educated,  he  entered  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Ransome,  the  agricul- 
tural implement  makers  and  mechanical  engineers,  of  Ipswich.  In  their  employment  Sir  William 
became  practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  civil  engineering  ; and  about  this  period  of  his  life  he 
invented  the  self-winding  apparatus  of  wind-mills,  and  that  important  instrument  of  prison  discipline, 
the  tread-wheel.  About  1826  he  removed  to  London  and  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  a civil 
engineer ; and  by  dint  of  perseverance,  industry,  and  honorable  conduct,  he  slowly  attained  the  foremost 
rank  in  his  profession.  The  works  executed  by  Sir  William  Cubitt  on  the  Norfolk  and  Lowestoff 
Navigation,  on  the  Severn  Navigation,  the  South  Eastern,  and  the  Great  Northern  Railways,  the 
Landing  Stages  at  Liverpool,  the  New  Rochester  Town  Bridge,  the  Berlin  Water  Works,  &c.  may  be 
referred  to  as  illustrations  of  his  practical  genius  and  ability;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  South  Eastern  Line  is  carried  between  Folkestone  and  Dover,  is  one  of  the  boldest 
pieces  of  engineering  of  which  we  have  examples  in  England.  In  1851  Sir  William  was  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  working  details  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  for  his  exertions  on  that  occasion 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  William  Cubitt  was  born  in  1785,  and  he  died  October  13th, 
1861. 

Mr.  Robert  Grainger,  like  Sir  William  Cubitt,  furnished  another  illustration  of  the  ease  with 
which  real  talent  and  sound  character  may  achieve  distinction  in  our  country.  Grainger  began  in  the 
very  lowest  ranks  of  life  and  even  received  his  education  in  a charity  school.  By  dint  of  energy, 
prudence,  and  economy,  he  soon  raised  himself  above  immediate  want;  and,  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  marry  a lady  of  some  fortune,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  bold  scheme  of  speculative  building, 
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which  so  changed  the  aspect  of  Newcastle,  his  native  town,  and  after  somo  vicissitudes  left  him  a wealthy 
man  in  his  later  days.  It  would  be  invidious  to  criticise  the  style  of  building  adopted  by  Mr.  Grainger; 
and,  after  all,  a man  should  be  judged,  in  his  artistic  capacity  at  least,  by  the  standard  of  his  times 
rather  than  by  a comparison  with  the  productions  of  more  recent  periods.  Mr.  Grainger’s  new  streets 
and  open  spaces  in  and  about  Grey  Town,  in  Newcastle,  when  judged  upon  these  principles  must  appear 
to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  provincial  street  architecture  of  his  day,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  introduced  stone  instead  of  brick  in  the  elevations,  has  certainly  given  a monumental  character  to 
designs  which  in  themselves  would  not  have  attracted  much  attention.  The  New  Market,  Exchange, 
Theatre,  Dispensary,  Music  Hall,  &c.  of  Newcastle,  are  works  of  considerable  merit;  and  though  no 
doubt  Mr.  John  Dobson  contributed  much  of  their  artistic  character,  it  is  to  Mr.  Grainger  that  the 
inhabitants  are  indebted  for  these  important  buildings.  Mr.  Grainger  died  4th  July,  1861,  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age. 

PROFESSOR  HOSKING,  born  in  1808,  died  2nd  August,  1861,  was  in  his  very  early  life  appren- 
ticed to  a Carpenter  and  Builder  in  New  South  Wales,  but  in  1820  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Architect,  of  Red  Lion  Square.  I believe  that  he  took  lessons  in  drawing  of  Mr.  George  Maddox, 
and  after  leaving  Mr.  Jenkins  he  travelled  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Some  lectures  on  architecture  delivered 
at  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  led  to  his  being  engaged  to  write  the  articles 
“ Architecture  and  Building  ” in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  which  at  once  established  his  reputation 
as  an  architectural  critic.  Mr.  Hosking  very  wisely  refused  to  recognize  the  modern  distinction  between 
the  professions  of  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering,  and,  in  1834,  he  executed  the  works  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  West  London  Railway.  Upon  this  line  he  constructed,  amongst  other  works,  a very 
remarkable  bridge  near  Ivensal  Green,  by  which  the  canal  and  the  common  turnpike  road  are  carried 
over  the  railway,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  most  of  the  recent  foreign  works  on  construction,  this 
architectural  piece  of  civil  engineering  has  been  reproduced.  Mr.  Hosking  also  designed  and  executed 
the  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  and  some  rather  important  private  buildings  about  London,  but  he  was 
best  known  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  named  one  of  the  official  referees  under  the  building  act 
of  1844,  and  from  his  having  filled  the  Professorship  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Architecture  at 
King’s  College,  London.  In  addition  to  the  Treatises  on  Architecture  and  Building  before  noticed, 
Mr.  Hosking  published  an  “ Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Bridges,”  and  a “ Guide  to  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  Buildings  in  Towns.”  Some  of  his  lectures  at  the  college  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  “ Builder  ” journal. 

Mr.  Henry  Austin,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  of  late  years 
superintending  Inspector  of  the  Department  charged  with  the  Administration  of  the  Local  Management 
Act,  died  the  9th  October,  1861.  Mr  Austin  was  articled  to  Mr.  R.  Dixon  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  the  service  of  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  during  the  construction  of  the  Blackwall  Railway. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Sanitary  movement  Mr.  Austin  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  securing  the 
attention  of  its  leaders,  and  he  was  thus  connected  with  the  singular  theories  of  sumpts,  of  small  pipe 
drains,  and  pot  piped  gathering  grounds,  which  for  so  many  years  were  forced  upon  any  unfortunate 
town  which  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Austin  was,  however,  a 
scholar  and  a gentleman,  and  in  private  life  he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  John  Clayton,  the  only  Fellow  of  our  Institute  to  whose  loss  I have  yet  referred,  was  known 
in  early  life  by  the  publication  of  a large  illustrated  folio  work  on  the  Churches  of  London  and  West- 
minster, built  by  Sir  C.  Wren;  by  a Collection  of  the  Ancient  Timbered  Houses  in  England;  and  by 
sundry  papers,  read  at  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Institute.  He  settled  afterwards  at  Hereford  ; and 
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'lid  his  best  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  old  Town  Hall  there ; but  his  pursuits  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  a nature  to  have  brought  him  very  prominently  before  the  general  public.  At  least  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  particulars  of  them,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  been  engaged  to 
construct  the  Station  Buildings  on  the  Hereford  and  Abergavenny  Railway  and  some  Private  Mansions 
in  South  Wales. 

Mr.  George  Bailey,  Fellow,  was  originally  a pupil  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  and  he  remained 
for  some  years  in  the  office  of  that  eminent  architect  after  the  expiration  of  his  articles.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  John,  Mr.  Bailey  was  appointed  Curator  to  the  Soane  Museum,  and  he  held  that  post  until  his 
own  death  in  the  commencement  of  the  spring  of  this  year.  Mr.  Bailey  held  for  many  years  the 
distinguished  office  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  Institute.  In  that  capacity  he  was  most  unwearied, 
courteous  and  able,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  history  is  connected  with  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Woodward  was  not  a member  of  our  body,  but  had  stated  shortly  before  his 
death,  his  intention  of  offering  himself  for  election.  His  life  is  well  described  in  a paper  read  here, 
June  24  last,  and  to  this  I must  refer.* 


*“  Mr.  Woodward,  Architect  : Obituary  Notice. — Mr.  Woodward  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  received  his  professional 
education  there,  being  articled  to  a civil  engineer.  He,  however,  zealously  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  artistic  depart- 
ment of  architecture,  particularly  with  the  branches  of  Mediaeval  art.  In  the  walk  in  which  he  has  become  distinguished  he 
was,  therefore,  self-taught.  The  first  important  building  with  which  he  was  connected  was  the  Queen’s  College,  at  Cork, 
finished  in  1848.  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  the  Architect,  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted,  associated  Mr.  Woodward  with  himself 
in  its  execution.  It  is  a very  successful  adaptation  of  the  late  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  forms  a dignified  and 
picturesque  group,  enhanced  by  and  enhancing  a beautifully-wooded  site  on  a rocky  eminence  at  the  side  of  the  river  Lea. 
With  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Mr.  Woodward  was  similarly  associated  in  the  construction  of  the  Killarney  Lunatic  Asylum, 
another  important  and  successful  building,  in  the  same  style  as  the  last.  In  1853,  these  architects  uniting  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Deane  in  partnership,  settled  in  Dublin,  and  henceforward  a different  type  of  art,  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Woodward’s 
inspiration,  appears  in  their  works.  He  had  imbibed  an  ardent  admiration  for  the  maxims  and  line  of  study  indicated  in 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  books  ; his  firm  faith  in  the  authority  of  that  writer  is  notorious.  The  high  standing  and  experience  of  his  elder 
partner  must  have  facilitated,  in  a very  important  degree,  the  success  which  attended  his  new  efforts,  and  also  largely 
contributed  to  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  In  April,  1853,  the  design  submitted  by  the  united  architects 
for  the  New  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  selected  in  a limited  competition,  and,  under  their  auspices,  the  building 
rose  to  completion  during  the  next  four  years.  It  follows  the  style  of  Venetian  Cinque-Cento,  with  some  eclecticism  in  the 
form  of  the  mouldings  and  the  style  of  the  carving,  the  latter  being  applied  with  careful  moderation  and  yet  achieving  great 
richness  of  effect.  The  building  very  happily  unites  breadth  of  effect  and  strength  of  form  with  graceful  proportions  and 
ornament,  and  picturesque  dispositions  of  the  parts.  The  next  successful  result  to  which  Mr.  Woodward  contributed 
was  the  Oxford  Museum.  The  competition  which  yielded  this  honor  was  decided  in  favor  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors  at 
the  end  of  1854.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
took  place  on  June  20th,  1855. 

The  building  having  now  some  time  since  reached  completion,  its  merits  are  so  well  known  as  to  render  any  description 
superfluous.  During  its  progress  Mr.  Woodward  devoted  his  solicitude  for  half  of  each  year  mainly  to  this  work,  hut  at  the 
same  time  designed  and  completed  the  University  Reading  Rooms,  near  the  Corn  Market,  a work  of  less  importance,  hut  highly 
creditable  to  his  talent.  In  the  great  Government  offices  competition  of  1857,  the  fourth  premium  for  the  Foreign  Office  was 
awarded  to  the  design  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Son,  and  Woodward,  being  the  second  premiated  design  of  the  Gothic  school. 
The  bias  of  Mr.  Woodward’s  mind  was  strongly  impressed  upon  these  designs.  The  general  disposition  admitted  of  an  unusual 
extent  of  sculptured  ornament  which  powerfully  marked  the  whole  with  original  thought,  supported  by  other  qualities  of  the 
highest  order.  Rumour  attributed  some  control  over  the  design  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  now  that 
personally,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  no  connection  with  the  matter,  and  the  only  ground  for  the  supposition  is  to  be  found  in  the  vigor 
and  beauty  with  which  Mr.  Woodward  realised  his  own  ideas,  based  on  the  principles  advocated  by  that  author.  The  latest 
important  building  of  Mr.  Woodward  and  his  friends  is  the  Kildare-street  Club,  in  Dublin,  now  almost  completed.  Before 
this  work  had  much  advanced,  however,  Mr.  Woodward’s  constitution  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  consumption,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  path  which  had  so  rapidly  brought  him  into  honorable  distinction.  After  some  partial 
relaxations,  he  retired  to  the  islands  of  Hyeres,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  half-way  between  Marseilles  and 
Nice.  Here,  during  several  months,  his  health  continued  to  decline,  he  commenced  a journey  homewards,  but  unable  to  proceed 
further  than  Lyons,  he  died  in  that  city,  iu  the  46tli  year  of  his  age.” 
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Herr  ZwiRNER,  well  known  as  the  architect  who  has,  for  many  years,  directed  the  works  in  the 
restoration  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  was  an  Hon.  and  Cor.  Member  of  this  Institute, — and  the  following 
facts  connected  with  his  history,  have  been  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  an  Associate,  Mr.  Alfred  Strong  : 
“ Ernst  Friedericli  Zwirner  was  born  28th  February,  1802,  in  a small  town  in  Silesia  (Prussia), 
where  his  father  was  Director  of  Mines,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe.  After  passing  the 
Gymnasium,  or  Grammar  School,  at  Brieg,  he  began  his  architectural  studies  at  Breslau,  and  continued 
them  at  Berlin.  Here  he  was  soon  noticed  by  Schinkel,  who  took  him  into  his  office  in  1828.  In  the 
meantime  the  restoration  of  the  Dom  at  Cologne,  after  lying  dormant  for  315  years,  had  been  resumed 
in  1824,  under  the  auspices  of  a Mr.  Ahlert.  This  man  died,  however,  in  1833,  and  the  vacant  post 
was  offered  first  to  Schinkel  and  then  to  Zwirner,  who  accepted  the  post  and  began  his  duties  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  The  restoration  was  completed  in  1841,  and  Zwirner  then  sent  in  his  plans,  specifica- 
tions, &c.  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  edifice.  The  late  king  granted  50,000  dollars  (about  £7,500.) 
per  annum ; numerous  societies  were  formed  which  sent,  and  still  send  in  their  contributions,  and  thus 
Zwirner  was  enabled  to  proceed  steadily,  though  slowly,  in  his  great  work.  Besides  this  church,  in  which 
his  whole  soul  and  energy  seemed  to  be  wrapped,  Zwirner  built  numerous  other  churches  and  country 
mansions.  Amongst  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  new  Synagogue  at  Cologne ; the  Church  of 
St.  Apollinaris  at  Remagen,  having  a peculiar  arrangement  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  Schnorr’s 
beautiful  frescoes ; amongst  the  latter  the  Castle  of  Argenfels,  on  the  Rhine ; the  Mansion  of  Count 
Fiirstenberg,  &c.  &c.  Zwirner  died  in  September  last,  in  his  59th  year,  and  was  Knight  of  several 
Orders,  such  as  those  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  the  Order  of  Pius  IX,  the  Bavarian,  Dutch  and 
Mecklenburg  Orders  of  Merit,  &c.  He  was  elected  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  this 
Institute  in  1847.” 

Our  late  respected  Honorary  Solicitor,  Mr.  W.  L.  DONALDSON,  had  at  all  times  so  identified 
himself  with  the  interests  of  our  Institute,  and  had  displayed  so  much  talent,  energy,  and  disinterested- 
ness in  advancing  its  prosperity  in  all  matters  which  entered  into  his  province,  that  I fear  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  supply  his  loss.  He  carried  us  through  the  earlier  period  of  our  existence ; and  guided  us 
by  his  friendly  advice  when  we  most  needed  both  friends  and  advice.  The  tribute  of  respect  we  can  offer 
to  his  memory  is,  I fear,  but  a feeble  consolation  to  those  who  mourn  his  loss  ; but  in  the  sincerest  and 
most  earnest  manner  do  I now  beg  to  express  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Institute,  oirr 
feelings  of  grief  and  of  sympathy  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 

“ All  heads  must  come 
“ To  the  cold  tomb — 

“ But  still  the  actions  of  the  just, 

“ Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust ! ” 


Mr.  Donaldson,  Vice-President,  said  the  members  must  be  much  pleased  and  instructed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  learned  President,  and  his  observations  with  respect  to  the  works  now  being  carried  out 
in  France  should  be  received  with  much  praise  and  admiration.  He,  however,  could  not  go  the  whole 
way  with  his  friend  in  saying  there  had  been  great  neglect  in  those  works,  both  in  matters  financial 
and  in  matters  of  health  ; because  more  had  been  done  by  the  French  in  the  latter  point  than  by  our- 
selves, and  indeed  we  were  very  much  behind  them.  They  should  recollect  the  famous  subways  in  the 
boulevard  Sebastopol,  which  were  of  a gigantic  character,  and  carried  away  the  sewage,  gas  and  water, 
and  every  thing  of  the  kind.  These  had  been  illustrated  by  M.  Daly,  and  certainly  were  such 
works  as  were  much  required  in  this  country.  The  salubrity  of  Paris  had  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  Emperor  in  the  formation  of  such  magnificent  thoroughfares.  We  ought  to  consider  our  own 
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position,  and  try  to  benefit  from  what  the  French  had  done.  The  narrow  passage  of  Holbom,  at  the 
end  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  and  that  of  Chancery  Lane,  were  most  inconvenient ; there  was  no  carriage 
way  through  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ; and  there  were  many  other  obstacles  throughout  London.  In  fact’ 
the  population  of  London  was  outgrowing  the  means  of  communication,  and  persons  were  unable  to 
travel  any  distance  by  cab  or  omnibus  in  less  time  than  they  could  walk.  Therefore  they  should 
endeavour  to  instil  upon  our  Government  the  necessity  of  benefiting  by  what  had  been  done  in  France 
rather  than  take  exception  to  it.  As  to  the  financial  question,  he  did  not  think  his  friend  was  quite 
correct.  M.  Lesueur,  who  had  been  here  and  received  the  Gold  Medal,  had  assured  him  that  he  could 
guarantee,  with  respect  to  those  great  streets,  that  if  any  person  would  build  there,  they  would  gain  10 
per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  It  was  said  that  Cannon  Street  had  cost  £ 500,000.  but  how  many  years  had 
it  been  in  progress?  Why,  the  expenditure  was  not  £100,000.  a year  during  the  time  it  was  going  on. 
The  truth  was  that  our  local  boards  were  unable  and  unwilling  to  cope  with  great  improvements.  He  was 
a member  of  a local  board  himself,  and  he  knew  there  was  great  difficulty  in  the  way.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers were  themselves  merely  tenants  on  lease,  and  when  improvements  were  proposed  they  said,  “Let  us 
go  through  our  time,  and  then  spend  as  much  as  you  like,”  but  a central  board  set  aside  all  local  con- 
siderations and  local  interests.  They  had  been  talking  of  quays  and  embankments  on  the  river  Thames 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  they  were  only  beginning  now  to  carry  them  out.  The  Government 
instead  of  setting  an  example  in  architectural  improvements,  was  most  sluggish,  and  never  moved  without 
an  absolute  necessity.  Dover,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  were  three  of  the  leading  sea-ports,  but  were 
all  in  need  of  improvement,  and  wanted  that  architectural  nobility  which  marked  foreign  sea-ports. 
Antwerp  was,  architecturally,  a magnificent  city,  and  was  being  greatly  enlarged  and  improved ; Havre 
again  was  a very  fine  city  ; so  also  was  Marseilles,  though  deficient  in  salubrity,  and  there  some  great 
works  were  in  progress  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  who  always  saw  his  orders  promptly  executed,  and 
never  allowed  local  bodies  to  indulge  their  opposition.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  there  had  been  a great  improvement  in  public  buildings  and  in  the  capacity  of  architects, 
both  in  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  With  regard  to  fires,  some  stringent 
law  ought  to  be  carried  out ; because  although  no  regulations  might  suffice  to  arrest  a great  fire  when  it 
had  once  broken  out,  they  might  go  far  to  prevent  or  retard  its  progress.  But  as  a District  Surveyor 
he  knew  the  magistrates  did  not  vigorously  carry  out  the  law  with  respect  to  great  commercial  edifices, 
and  on  the  contrary  obstructed  the  district  surveyors  in  doing  so.  Referring  to  the  losses  the  Institute 
had  sustained,  and  the  notice  by  the  President,  Mr.  Donaldson  first  mentioned  Mr.  Grainger  of  New- 
castle, who  he  said  had  shewn  there  the  advantage  to  commerce  of  great  lines  of  streets,  and  large  and 
fine  buildings,  but  Mr.  Grainger  had  long  remained  in  a state  of  financial  difficulty  and  obscurity, 
because  of  the  time  which  elapsed  before  people  found  the  higher  rents  required  for  his  buildings  were 
necessary  and  advantageous.  Baron  Bunsen  had  been  his  intimate  friend  for  many  years.  He  was 
President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Rome,  and  had  published  a valuable  paper  on  the  Roman 
Forum,  in  which  he  carefully  investigated  its  different  buildings.  The  work  of  Mr.  Clayton,  on  the 
Timber  Houses  of  England,  was  a very  valuable  one,  giving  as  it  did  minute  details  of  many  interest- 
ing buildings  which  (as  at  Hereford  and  the  Barn  at  Great  Malvern,  lately)  were  being  gradually 
swept  away  by  modern  alterations.  He  offered  these  remarks  as  the  Chairman  had  invited 
discussion,  and  repeated  that  they  ought  rather  to  support  than  carp  at  the  great  improvements  in 
Paris,  which  might  well  be  emulated  in  this  metropolis. 

The  President  said  that  in  his  remarks  on  the  new  buildings  in  Paris,  one  of  the  defects  he  had  in 
his  mind  was  that  the  houses  were  too  generally  built  back  to  back,  with  no  thorough  draught  through 
them.  No  doubt  the  French  sub-ways  were  very  efficient,  and  he  hoped  we  were  now  adopting  the  same 
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system  as  efficiently,  both  near  Long  Acre  and  in  the  new  street  in  the  Borough.  This  plan,  in  fact,  was 
an  English  invention,  suggested  many  years  ago  by  a tradesman  in  the  City*,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
opposed  at  the  time,  all  the  great  city  streets  in  connection  with  the  London  Bridge  Improvements 
would  have  had  such  sub-ways.  He  remembered  the  matter  being  discussed  in  the  Common  Council, 
and  the  objection  then  made  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  gas  escaping  from  the  pipes  in  the 
sub-ways  into  the  houses.  That  difficulty  was  a very  formidable  one,  but  it  probably  might  be  got  over 
by  taking  great  care  of  the  ventilation.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  improvements  we  had  to  depend  in 
this  country  on  a most  undesirable  way  of  collecting  money,  namely,  by  levying  rates  again  and  again 
for  particular  purposes.  These  things  could  not  be  done  here  imperially  as  in  France.  It  was  a part  of 
our  constitution,  involving  our  right  to  tax  ourselves,  and  the  Government  therefore  were  not  to  blame. 
No  individual  could  spend  three  or  four  millions  in  improving  the  City  of  London,  and  add  the  interest 
of  it  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  believed  in  his  address  he  had  given  the  French  due  credit  for 
their  improvements,  but  if  looked  into  it  would  be  found  that  it  was  not  all  couleur  de  rose.  He  did  not 
concur  in  the  alleged  return  which  might  be  got  by  projectors  from  such  improvements,  and  he  was 
borne  out  by  the  results  in  New  Cannon  Street.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  he  humbly  thought 
had  done  a great  deal  in  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  operation.  The  great  system  of  main  drainage, 
with  the  exception  of  the  line  along  the  river  side,  would  be  completed  in  less  than  a year  and  a half ; 
and  in  a comparatively  short  time  afterwards  they  might  hope  to  see  the  Thames  once  more  a silver 
stream.  He  believed  there  was  a growing  liking  for  street  improvements,  and  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose.  Building,  however,  was  carried  on  so  rapidly,  that  no 
sooner  was  a house  down,  which  it  was  desirable  to  keep  down,  than  it  was  built  up  again.  It  was  no 
doubt  very  natural  that  a man  having  a good  site,  preferred  building  a good  house  on  it  to  having  half 
< the  site  taken  away  from  him.  True,  he  would  be  compensated  and  the  public  benefited,  but  speculative 
builders  cared  nothing  about  the  public, — they  would  rather  argue  that  the  narrower  the  street  the 
more  the  shops  would  arrest  attention.  Improvements  in  London  were  much  impeded  by  the  law, 
which  gave  an  owner  power  to  compel  the  purchase  of  his  whole  house,  when,  perhaps,  only  ten  feet  of 
the  site  were  required,  and  when  rebuilt  the  owner  again  had  a preemption,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
resold  to  another  person  at  its  increased  value,  but  must  be  offered  to  the  original  owner,  not  only  to  the 
freeholder  but  the  leaseholder,  and  one  property  might  therefore  give  rise  to  half  a dozen  jury  cases. 
To  shew  the  unfairness  of  this  law  the  President  stated  that  it  had  been  given  up  in  the  case  of 
railways  passing  through  towns,  in  which  cases  surplus  lands  could  at  once  be  let  or  sold,  if  they  were 
bona  fide  building  land.  However,  these  matters  were  gradually  improving  and  would  improve.  We 
could  not  find  the  money  as  they  did  in  France,  neither  could  we  unceremoniously  turn  people  out 
without  providing  them  places  to  go  to.  One  great  legislative  improvement  here  had  been  that  of 
compelling  the  Water  Companies  to  seek  their  supplies  higher  up  the  stream  of  the  Thames  ; and  he 
considered  that  the  water  of  London  was  on  the  whole  as  pure  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  world.  In 
Paris  the  water  supply  was  enormously  costly,  and  the  intake  was  so  close  to  the  outlet  of  the  great 
main  intersecting  sewer  at  Chaillot,  that  last  summer,  when  the  drought  was  considerable,  there  was  a 
great  outcry  in  Paris  because  they  actually  pumped  into  their  reservoirs,  and  sent  to  the  inhabitants, 
water  derived  to  a considerable  extent  from  the  great  sewer  of  Paris  at  that  place.  He  hoped  his 
remarks  on  the  position  of  the  profession  would  elicit  thought ; he  wished  them  to  stand  up  for  them- 
selves and  their  order.  He  believed  architects  were  just  as  learned,  skilful,  able  and  honest,  as  engineers, 


* An  Historical  Account  of  Subways  in  the  British  Metropolis,  including  the  projects  in  1824  and  1825,  by  John 
Williams,  the  Patentee,  Cornhill,  London.  8vo.  London,  1828. 
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and  that  a man  who  could  build  a good  Gothic  church,  or  an  Italian  hall,  could  construct  a railway. 
Indeed  he  thought  very  little  of  railways  as  works  of  art  or  science.  Of  course  familiarity  with  the 
construction  and  balancing  of  arches  was  a thing  an  architect  ought  to  understand  very  thoroughly,  or 
his  learning  was  of  little  use  to  him.  He  could  not  help  expressing  himself  strongly  when  he  had 
heard  it  stated  in  Parliament  by  a great  artist,  and  one  whom  they  well  knew,  that  he  was  delighted  at 
the  chance  of  having  a great  building  erected  without  an  architect,  and  that  people  would  do  well  not  to 
employ  architects ; or  further,  that  the  New  Reading  Room,  the  greatest  work  in  the  British  Museum, 
owed  its  success  to  the  fact  that  the  Trustees  had  therein  not  been  trammelled  by  an  architect,  because 
he  knew  that  his  friend  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  had  really  constructed  that  room  in  all  its  details.  It  might 
be  that  the  mere  idea  of  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  a man  of  great  intelligence,  but  it  was  entirely 
carried  out  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Smirke,  who  did  not  “ trammel  the  trustees.” 

Mr.  BOULNOIS,  Fellow,  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Hosking  had  suggested  a domed  apartment  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  British  Museum,  before  the  idea  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Panizzi. 

Mr.  Donaldson  referred  to  the  current  number  of  Bentley’s  Miscellany  for  a full  statement  of  the 
financial  operations  affecting  the  improvements  in  Paris. 

Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  President  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


DIAGRAMS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  OPAION  OF  CREEK  TEMPLES. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  PARTHENON  AT  ATHENS. 
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PLAN  OF  TEMPLE  AT  BASS/E,  SHEWINC  THE 
HYP/ETHRON  AS  RESTORED  BY  MR  COCKRELL. 
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ON  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  LIGHT  WAS  INTRODUCED  INTO  THE 

GREEK  TEMPLES. 

By  James  Ferqusson,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  November  18,  1861. 


In  the  year  1849  I had  occasion,  while  writing  an  Essay  on  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,  to 
examine  into  the  modes  by  which  light  might  have  been  admitted  to  Greek  temples,  and  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  inquiry  I became  absolutely  convinced  that  the  usual  theory  which  supposes  that  it 
was  done  by  a hatchway  or  hole  in  the  roof  could  not  be  a true  or  correct  representation  of  what 
was  done  by  the  Greeks. 

So  far  as  I knew  then,  or  now  know,  the  North  American  and  the  North  Asiatic  savages  are  the 
only  people  who  adopt  this  mode.  They  do  make  holes  in  the  roofs  of  their  wigwams,  by  which  the 
smoke  goes  out  and  the  rain  comes  in,  but  it  was  inconceivable  to  me  that  a people  so  ingenious  and  so 
refined  as  the  Greeks  should  have  found  out  no  better  mode  of  admitting  light,  while  every  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  (except  these  savages)  have  done  so.  It  appeared  still  more  incredible  that 
they  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  place  chryselephantine  statues  in  these  practically  roofless 
buildings,  and  impossible  that  after  six  centuries  of  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  Pausanius 
should  find  these  delicate  fabrics  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  perfect  as  when  they  came  from  the  atelier  of 
Phidias.  These  things  appeared  to  me  impossible,  and,  as  I have  not  that  contempt  for  Greek  art 
which  is  professed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  others  of  that  school,  I could  not  bring  myself  to  so  low  an 
estimate  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  their  artistic  capabilities,  as  to  suppose  that  they  alone  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  could  not  put  a water-tight  roof  on  their  buildings. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  I stood  alone.  Authors  who  were  never  tired  of  inditing  eloquent  para- 
graphs about  the  beauty  of  Greek  art,  were  content  practically  to  rank  the  Greeks  themselves  in  this 
respect  as  among  the  lowest  of  savages,  and  insisted  that  the  rudest  and  simplest  mode,  merely  cutting 
a bole  in  the  roof,  was  all  this  unfortunate  people  could  devise  for  letting  light  and  air  into  their 
temples. 

Not,  being  able  to  subscribe  to  this  low  estimate  of  so  really  ingenious  a people,  I set  myself  to 
examine  such  remains  as  might  be  available  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  I soon  found  that  most  of 
the  temples, — all  the  larger  ones, — had  double  rows  of  columns  in  their  cellas,  which,  frequently  at 
least,  were  not  wanted  for  roofing  purposes,  and  that  many  still  retained  staircases  leading  to  something 
under,  and  not  on  the  roofs.  It  could  not  be  galleries,  for  the  remains  proved  that  such  never  existed. 
Still  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  put  there  without  a good  and  sufficient  motive,  and  on  examining 
further  it  became  clear  to  me  that  these  pillars  could  only  be  connected  with  the  mode  in  which 
light  was  introduced : in  fact,  that  they  supported  a clerestory,  or  what  you  will  perhaps  allow  me 
to  call  an  “ opaion,”  as  contradistinguished  from  an  “ hypsethron.”  The  latter  word  is  never,  as  I shall 
presently  shew,  applied  by  any  author  to  Greek  temples  ; the  latter  is  used  by  Plutarch  in  speaking  of 
the  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  also  apparently  occurs  in  two  inscriptions.  And  lastly,  it  appeared  that  these 
stairs  were  meant  to  give  access  to  the  roof  for  those  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  close  the  shutters 
or  draw  the  curtains  connected  with  the  opaion. 

These  opinions  were  very  unorthodox,  not  to  say  heretical ; and  coming  from  an  unknown  author 
might  safely  be  treated  with  contempt.  Truth,  however,  is  eventually  stronger  even  than  contempt,  and 
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somehow  or  other,  after  thirteen  years  of  silence,  some  have  begun  to  suspect  that  there  may  he  some- 
thing in  these  views.  But  the  best  sign  of  vitality  is,  that  a first-rate  authority  has,  when  no  one  was 
saying  a word  about  the  matter,  written  a pamphlet  to  prove  how  utterly  absurd  and  untenable  they 
were.  So  long  as  this  was  not  done,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  move  in  the  matter ; it  was  mere 
fighting  with  shadows, — but  now  that  the  case  is  stated  by  a gentleman  of  the  acknowledged  ability  of 
Mr.  Falkener,  who  has  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  subject,  and  is  so  well  qualified  in  every  respect  to  give 
an  opinion  regarding  it,  there  are  some  grounds  to  go  upon  ; and  if  I can  give  a good  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  each  and  all  of  his  assertions,  a great  step  will  be  gained,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  case  put 
fairly  before  the  public,  so  that  they  may  judge  who  has  the  best  of  the  argument. 

In  doing  this  I shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Falkener  through  every  paragraph  of  his  indict- 
ment, in  the  order  in  which  he  states  it,  but  shall  divide  my  subject  into  the  three  heads  under  which  it 
naturally  falls,  noticing  his  objections  incidentally  as  they  occur. 

1st.  I shall  first  examine  the  written  authorities  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Greek  temples  were 
lighted. 

2ndly.  I shall  examine  such  remains  as  exist,  or  throw  any  degree  of  light  on  the  matter ; and, 

Lastly.  I propose  to  treat  of  the  general  probabilities  of  the  case. 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  principal  and,  indeed,  the  only  direct  authority  regarding  the  hypsethron 
of  temples  is  Vitruvius,  and  the  only  passage  bearing  directly  on  the  point  is  one  in  his  third  book. 
After  describing  with  clearness,  and  without  difficulty,  the  arrangements  of  temples, — prostyle,  amphi- 
prostyle,  peripteral,  pseudodipteral,  and  dipteral,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ An  hypcethral  temple  has  ten  columns 
in  the  pronaos  and  posticus  ; in  all  other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  dipteral.  Within  the  temple  there 
is  a double  tier  of  columns  on  each  side  detached  from  the  walls.  The  middle  area  is  without  any 
covering,  and  open  to  the  sky  \_sine  tecto  et  sub  divo ],  and  the  cella  is  approached  as  well  through 
the  posticus  as  the  pronaos.  There  is,”  he  adds,  “ no  temple  of  this  description  at  Rome,  but  at  Athens 
there  is  an  octastyle  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.” 

The  first  part  of  this  paragraph  is  perfectly  clear,  but  there  is  a positive  contradiction  in  the  latter 
part  which  renders  it  nonsense  as  it  stands.  He  first  states  that  an  hyparihral  temple  is  decastyle  and 
dipteral,  and  then  seems  to  quote  an  octastyle,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  dipteral.  The  manu- 
scripts all  have  the  word  “ octastylos,”  so  there  is  nothing  to  he  had  from  this  source  to  explain  the 
difficulty.  Wilkins  conjectures,  and  I must  confess  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  “ octastylos  ” is 
an  original  or  early  mis-copy  for  “ In  asty  Jovis ,”  which  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  going  into 
the  matter  here.  One  thing  we  may  feel  certain  about,  which  is,  that  the  passage  does  not  now  stand 
as  Vitruvius  wrote  it ; he  could  not  possibly  contradict  himself  so  absurdly  in  the  same  paragraph,  and 
we  may  feel  morally  certain  that  the  temple  he  did  allude  to  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
Athens,  which  was  decastyle  and  dipteral,  and,  so  far  as  now  known,  the  only  temple  of  that  sort  then 
existing  in  Europe. 

As  this  passage  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  controversy,  for  if  it  had  not  existed  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  hypasthral  temples,  it  is  indispensable  that  every  one  wishing  to  under- 
stand the  matter  should  weigh  well  every  word  of  it.  It  is  a thousand  pities  that  there  should 
exist  an  error  in  the  description  of  the  example  quoted  to  illustrate  it, — for  though  this  is  the  least 
important  part  of  the  whole — in  fact  of  no  real  importance  at  all — it  is  what  has  enabled  so  many  to 
ride  off  on  such  strange  hobbies.  Nothing  is  like  a good  avowed  error  to  base  an  erroneous  theory  upon 
— it  saves  an  infinity  of  logic.  All  the  rest  of  the  passage  is  quite  clear  and  distinct.  According  to 
Vitruvius  hypaethral  temples  were  decastyle  and  dipteral,  and  no  temple  was  hypasthral  which  was  not 
decastyle  and  dipteral,  and  there  the  controversy  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  begins  and  ends,  the  only 
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fair  and  reasonable  inference  from  the  language  being  that  the  hexastyle  temples  of  the  Greeks  were 
certainly  not  hypsethral,  even  if  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  an  octastyle  temple  was  so.  To  argue 
that  because  it  is  said  the  great  decastylc  temples  were  hypsethral,  therefore  all  the  smaller  ones  were 
so  also,  is  like  asserting  that  because  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  has  a dome  therefore  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly, 
has  one  also.  It  may  have,  but  some  more  logical  proof  is  required  before  the  fact  can  be  accepted. 

It  is  needless  here  to  follow  the  examination  of  the  paragraph  further,  for  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
advocates  of  the  hole  in  the  roof,  the  passage  ought  to  have  stood  thus  : “ There  is  no  example  of  this 
at  Rome,  hut  all  Greek  temples  are  so  lighted."  It  is  not  that,  and  no  twisting  will  make  it  so ; for  it 
is  quite  evident  that  they  were  all  lighted  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  and  Vitruvius  knew  what 
that  manner  was  ; had  there  been  any  varieties  they  could  hardly  fail  to  have  been  remarked  by  either 
him  or  by  Strabo  or  Pausanius. 

I would  also  remark  that  Vitruvius  had  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  if  he 
called  a temple  with  a skylight  in  its  roof  “ sub  divo  ” and  “ sine  tecto.”  Would  such  an  expression  be 
correct  if  applied  to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  ? has  that  building  no  roof?  Would  he  not  have  said  that 
it  was  covered  by  a tholus  or  roof,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a square  or  circular  opening  into  it.* 

From  the  immense  height  of  the  order  (nearly  7 0 feet)  of  the  great  decastyle  and  dipteral  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  at  Athens,  it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  light  it  through  the  roof.  If 
by  an  opaion,  or  clerestory,  the  sills  of  the  windows  would  have  been  70  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
consequently  it  was  in  this  case  necessary  to  introduce  light  through  the  walls  of  the  cella.  But  as 
windows  could  not  be  admitted  under  the  peristyle , it  became  further  necessary  to  allow  the  temple  to 
remain  “ medio  sine  tecto  et  sub  divo," — in  other  words,  to  introduce  a court  yard  in  its  centre.  This  I 
explained  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is  shown  on  the  plate. f If  arranged  in  this  way,  it  not 
only  explains  how  this  temple  may  have  been  most  artistically  lighted,  but  is  a full  and  sufficient 
exemplification  of  all  that  Vitruvius  says  about  hypsethral  temples. 

In  another  paragraph,  quoted  by  Mr.  Falkener,  Vitruvius  explains  to  us  what  he  means  by 
hypasthral  openings.  In  describing  the  porticos  at  the  back  of  an  ancient  theatre,  he  says,  that  the 
square  enclosed  by  these  porticos  was  open,  that  is,  hypsethral,  “ Media  vero  spatia  quae  erant  sub  divo 
inter  porticus  adornanda  viridihus  videntur : quod  Hypa:thrse  ambulationes,  &c.”  In  other  words,  what 
Vitruvius  meant  by  a hypsethron  was,  an  open  square  or  piazza,  “ sub  divo,”  and  surrounded  by  porticos. 
This  is  a very  different  thing  to  a temple  with  a roof,  and  only  a small  opening  in  that  roof.  In  other 
words,  in  Vitruvius’  vocabulary  Hanover  Square  was  hypsethral,  but  Hanover  Chapel  was  not,  though 
lighted  from  the  roof. 

All  this  is  still  more  clear  from  a third  passage,  in  which  Vitruvius  says,  “ Buildings  ( JEdificia ) 
which  are  hypsethral  and  unenclosed  are  erected  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  Ccelus,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  because 
these  divinities  are  certainly  known  to  us  by  their  presence  night  and  day,  and  throughout  all  space.” 
A somewhat  different  turn  is  given  to  this  paragraph  by  Mr.  Falkener  and  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  translate 
“ sEdificia"  as  “ Temples ; ” but  as  Vitruvius  always  uses  “ yEdes,"  or  “ Templa,”  to  designate  enclosed 
buildings,  and  here  purposely  uses  “ JEdificia  ” to  designate  the  terrace  or  platform  on  which  these 
statues  were  erected, — like  statues  to  the  Virgin  or  to  Saints  in  the  open  air  in  Catholic  countries  at 
this  day, — it  only  seems  to  make  it  clearer  that  “ sub  divo  ” must  be  translated  “ in  the  open  air.” 


* So  far  as  I know,  the  Pantheon  is  the  only  great  building  so  lighted,  and  this  mode  was  adopted  evidently  because  of 
the  daring  novelty  of  the  attempt  to  build  a dome  of  such  dimensions,  and  the  timidity  of  the  builders,  who  did  not  dare  to 
weaken  the  building  by  lateral  openings. 

f If  you  take  away  the  peristyle  from  this  temple,  you  have  a very  early  Christian  form  of  church,  for  which  no  other 
type  is  known  to  exist  in  earlier  times. 
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It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  Vitruvius  distinctly  says  that  there  were  no 
hyptethral  temples  at  Rome,*  and  here  his  translators  make  him  say  that  there  were  such  dedicated  to 
these  gods.  The  contradiction  is  their’s,  not  his ; besides  that,  an  unenclosed  “ temple  ” is  a form  I cannot 
realize,  an  unenclosed  “ edifice”  is  intelligible  enough. 

The  god  Terminus  was  of  course  worshipped,  “ sub  divo  et  sine  tecto,”  because  it  was  his  business 
to  stand  sentry  at  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  estates,  districts  or  provinces.  To  put  a temple  over 
every  terminal  figure  would  have  been  absurd,  and  we  know  was  not  done ; and  consequently  he  came  to 
be  essentially  an  out-of-doors  god.  When  the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  came  to  be  enlarged,  of 
course  the  boundary  of  the  district  could  not  be  altered,  or  the  terminus  removed  that  marked  it ; but, 
in  conformity  with  usage,  an  opening  was  left  in  the  roof  above  him,  that  he  might,  figuratively  at  least, 
be  “ sub  divo”  as  of  old ; but  all  this  proves  nothing  as  to  how  Greek  temples  were  lighted,  except  that 
when  Vitruvius  speaks  of  hyptethra  he  means  places,  “ sine  tecto  et  sub  divo  and  when  he  uses  these 
expressions  he  does  not  apply  them  to  buildings  which  had  roofs,  and  whose  interior  was  not 
consequently  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  needless  going  further  into  this  subject  here,  as  it  has  been  practically  exhausted  long  ago  by 
Professor  Ludwig  Ross,  and  whose  long  residence  in  Greece,  coupled  with  profound  learning  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  render  him  a most  important  authority  on  this  subject.  In  his 
papers  in  his  Hellenica,  he  has  shown,  it  appears,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  Greek  word  “ viraiOpos  ” is 
used  correctly  in  connection  with  the  “ Courts  of  Temples,”  with  “ Gymnasii,  Groves,  Market  Places, 
Periboloi,  & c.”  It  is,  in  short,  used  to  designate  any  place  that  is  “ sub  divo,”  and  consequently  is 
applicable  to  the  Pnyx,  but  not  to  the  Parthenon,  but  never  applied  either  by  Vitruvius  or  any  Greek 
author  to  temples  properly  so  called. 

These  opinions  were  violently  combated,  first  by  Boettiger,  then  by  Raoul  Rochette,  in  three  very 
elaborate  papers  in  the  “ Journal  des  Savans.”  They  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  Professor  Ross’s  statement 
as  to  the  use  of  the  word,  but  they  demur  on  various  grounds  to  his  negative  conclusion  that  consequently 
the  light  in  Greek  temples  was  admitted  only  through  the  doorway,  and  plead  forcibly  for  some  opening 
in  the  roof  to  admit  light  and  to  allow  the  smoke  of  the  altars  to  escape.  Had  the  suggestion  of  an 
opaion  been  then  made  it  would  have  reconciled  both  these  authorities ; at  all  events,  I accept  every 
word  and  every  argument  used  by  either,  and  only  demur  to  the  conclusions  they  draw,  and  draw  only 
because  they  had  nothing  before  them  except  the  “ hole  in  the  roof,”  which  the  one  would  not  accept 
and  the  other  could  not  defend. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Falkener  for  pointing  out  a passage  in 
the  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  certainly  seems  to  bear  on  this  subject.  It  is  there  said,  that  when 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  entered  with  a small  company  into  the  compass  of  the  temple  (of  Manea  in 
Syria)  “ They  shut  the  temple  as  soon  as  he  was  come  in,  and,  opening  a privy  door  of  the  roof,  they 
threw  down  stones  like  thunderbolts,  and  struck  down  the  captain,”  &c.  If  the  temple  was  arranged  as 
Mr.  Falkener  proposes,  they  could  only  have  got  at  his  hypsethron  by  a ladder  from  the  outside,  and 
certainly  the  one  opening  through  which  all  the  light  is  admitted  can  hardly  be  called  a “ privy  door ; ” 
but  arranged  as  I propose,  the  thing  is  clear  enough.  There  was  a private  stair  leading  to  the  clerestory 
gallery,  and  once  there  they  could  command  the  whole  interior  with  the  missiles,  and  easily  perform 
what  they  are  said  to  have  done. 


* Although  the  words  “ Romae  examplar  non  est,”  are  final  as  to  any  attempts  to  twist  his  meaning  to  a description  of 
Roman  temples,  it  is  curious  that,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  all  their  great  Basilicas  were  lighted  by  Clerestories.  The  one 
built  by  Vitruvius  at  Fanum  had  as  distinct  an  opaion  as  any  Greek  temple. 
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I approach  the  next  quotation  with  dread,  for  I am  going  to  differ  with  a great  German  professor 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a Latin  word ! Botticher  says  the  opening  was  closed  in  by  a “ stratura,”  or 
hatchway  covering : “ Straturam  loci  alicuius  ex  tabulis  factis  quae  sestato  tollerentur  et  hieme 
ponerentur,  &c.” 

Now  in  all  the  Dictionaries  I have  access  to  “stratura”  is  a pavement,  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  “ sterno,”  or  “ stratus,”  and  how  the  covering  of  a skylight  could  be  called  a pavement  I am  at  a 
loss  to  understand ; but  I must  say  I cannot  conceive  a more  perfect  reductio  ad  absurdam  than  the  idea 
of  a set  of  Greek  carpenters  getting  up  on  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon  with  a lot  of  boards,  and  battening 
down  the  hatchways  of  the  temple,  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  leaving  poor  Minerva  in  utter 
darkness  till  returning  Spring  let  light  and  air  into  her  dark  abode  1 As  I read  the  passage,  it  seems 
to  me  to  say  that  a flooring  of  boards  was  laid  down  in  winter  and  taken  up  in  summer  ; but  for  fear 
of  accidents  I will  not  meddle  with  what  I may  not  understand. 

These  seem  to  me  the  only  really  important  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Falkener  as  bearing  on  the 
subject;  but  lest  I should  appear  to  be  slurring  over  any,  I would  remark,  that  when  Justinius  uses  the 
expression  that  Apollo  leapt  down,  “per  aperta  fastigia  culminis,”  he  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
fastigia  were,  or  happened  to  be,  open.  “ Aperta"  would  otherwise  have  been  unmeaning  surplusage. 

It  would  be  as  wearisome  as  it  certainly  is  unprofitable  to  quote  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  applying 
passages  from  Varro  about  the  God  Fidius,  and  other  trifling  indications  to  these  subjects.  All  these 
ought  to  be  considered  as  disposed  of  by  Vitruvius’  assertion,  “ Hujus  exemplar  Romas  non  est.”  Those 
who  attach  such  importance  to  what  Vitruvius  did  not  say,  are  bound  in  common  justness  to  allow  some 
weight  to  what  he  did  most  clearly  assert.  Besides,  supposing  every  temple  in  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Varro  or  Ovid  had  one  or  a dozen  of  holes  in  its  roof,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  mode  in  which  light 
was  introduced  into  Greek  temples  before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great ! The  use  of  glass  in 
windows  by  Christian  architects  is  no  proof  that  it  was  used  before  it  was  invented  by  the  Romans ; and 
if  the  latter  did  invent  holed  roofs,  it  is  no  proof  the  Greeks  used  them  before  they  were  invented. 

In  conclusion  I would  remark,  that  though  the  word  “ opaion,”  as  applied  to  the  temple  at  Eleusis, 
does  not  convey  much  meaning,  I translated  it,  on  a former  occasion,  as  clerestory , and  see  no  reason  to 
change ; but  those  who  support  the  hole-in-the-roof  theory,  have  either  got  to  explain  that  “ hypsethron” 
and  “ opaion”  are  the  same,  or  to  show  in  what  they  differ.  In  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  the  form 
of  worship  at  Eleusis,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  the  sudden  changes  from  light  to  darkness  could 
be  effected  with  a horizontal  opening  in  the  roof.  With  vertical  openings  nothing  would  be  easier ; and 
this  reason,  in  addition  to  those  derived  from  the  general  considerations,  appears  to  me  sufficient 
to  settle  the  question. 

It  is  needless  pursuing  this  enquiry  into  the  litera  scripta  further,  as  it  is  evident  that  had  anything 
been  found  in  books  which  was  capable  of  settling  the  question,  it  would  never  have  been  raised. 
Hundreds  of  competent  learned  men  have  already  tried  their  hands  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem ; 
and  as  none  have  succeeded  in  convincing  anybody,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  materials  do  not  exist 
for  any  definite  conclusion  being  arrived  at  from  this  source. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  and  see  what  light  existing  remains 
may  be  able  to  throw  on  this  “ vexata  questio.” 

I believe  I am  correct  in  saying,  that  until  the  publication  of  Professor  Cockerell’s  book  on  the  Temples 
of  Egina  and  Bassae,  no  actual  remains  were  known  to  exist  which  formed  any  essential  part  of  the 
openings  in  the  roofs  of  Greek  temples.  He  and  his  companions,  however,  found  on  the  floor  of  the 
temples,  two  stones  at  Egina  and  o re  at  Bassse,  which  certainly  did  belong  to  such  openings,  but  no 
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indications  as  to  their  position  in  the  roof.  To  Mr.  Falkener’s  mind  these  are  conclusive.  “ These 
examples  alone,”  he  says,  “ are  sufficient  to  silence  all  future  objections.”  With  all  due  deference  I 
would  suggest  that  they  are  just  as  useful  and  necessary  for  my  counter-sinkings  as  for  his  openings ; 
in  fact,  though  they  prove,  which  almost  every  one  admits,  that  the  light  was  introduced  through  the 
roof,  they  prove  nothing  more,  and  I can  not  only  employ,  but  my  theory  requires  these  stones  just  as 
much  as  his  does.* 

But  though  these  stones  will  not  help  us  to  a solution  of  the  difficulty  there  are  other  peculiarities 
brought  to  light  by  the  learned  Professor’s  researches,  which  may  do  something  towards  it.  We  find, 
for  instance,  that  the  cell  of  the  Eginetan  Temple  was  only  21  ft.  3f  in.  wide  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
42  ft.  10 in.  in  length,  the  size  in  fact  of  a first-class  drawing  room;  yet  this  apartment  was  crowded 
with  two  rows  of  columns,  two  stories  in  height,  which  reduced  the  central  aisle  to  about  10  ft.  and  the 
side  aisles  to  2 ft.  7 in.  They  were  not  wanted  to  support  galleries,  for  there  were  none ; nor  for  beauty, 
for  the  two  tiers  of  columns  standing  on  each  other’s  heads,  with  only  an  architrave  between,  was  not 
beautiful.  It  was  not  that  the  roof  required  support,  for  we  find  the  Greeks  at  Athens  carrying  a 
roof  over  32  ft.  clear  space  without  difficulty,  and  in  the  Propyltea  carrying  a flat  stone  roof  over  spaces 
of  more  than  19  ft.  in  the  clear.  A wooden  trussed  roof  of  21  ft.  span  could  thus  hardly  require  con- 
traction to  10  ft.  It  was  not  to  support  the  “ hatchway,”  for  cutting  one  half  out  of  the  roof  would 
lighten  it,  and  it  would  therefore  require  less  support.  Indeed,  looking  at  it  from  every  point  of  view, 
I can  see  no  motive  for  such  an  arrangement,  unless  it  were  intended,  to  support  an  opaion  or  clerestory, 
or  some  analagous  mode  of  lighting.  You  cannot  have  a clerestory  either  in  Gothic  or  Grecian  archi- 
tecture without  such  a range  of  pillars  ; and  I do  not  know  of  such  a range  existing,  in  so  small  a room 
at  least,  without  carrying  some  such  arrangement  for  lighting. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Temple  at  Bassas  we  find  the  same  phenomena.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable, 
it  may  be  said  clumsy,  if  the  internal  columns  were  merely  intended  as  ornaments,  than  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  first  detached  from  the  walls,  and  then  re-attached  by  the  buttresses  at  the  back.  The  angle 
columns  especially  are  awkward  and  anomalous,  unless  it  was  intended  that  their  axis  was  to  correspond 
with  some  external  arrangement.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pillars  next  the  entrance,  which  are 
siugularly  awkwardly  placed  ; and  again,  why  was  it  necessary  that  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre 
of  the  internal  columns  should  be  identical  with  that  of  the  external  ? and  that  those  in  the  interior 
should  be  placed  exactly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  exterior  ? These  things  were  no  accident. 
Yet  all  this  fitting  and  contrivance  was  thrown  away  if  the  mode  of  lighting  was  merely  a hatchway  in 
the  roof,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cella,  as  shewn  in  Professor  Cockerell’s  drawings,  and  consequently 
unsymetrically  with  every  feature  of  the  internal  arrangement,  thus  making  the  whole  anomalous  and 
clumsy  to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  account  for  all  this  contrivance  and  misplaced  ingenuity,  unless  the  position  of  the  interior 
columns  could  be  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  building ; and,  so  far  as  I know,  this  could  only  be  done 
by  some  such  arrangement  as  I have  suggested.  If  we  adopt  it,  we  see  at  once  that  the  angular 
position  of  the  last  column  and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  first  to  the  doorway  were  requisite  to  afford  a 
real  or  apparent  abutment  at  either  end  of  the  opaion ; that  the  three  intermediate  columns  being 
buttresses  were  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and  could  be  seen  outside,  and  consequently  must  be  placed 
symetrically  either  between  or  opposite  the  external  columns.  In  short,  everything  that  looks  so 


* It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Eginetan  stones  were  not  brought  home,  for  owing  to  their  different  depths,  one  being 
8J  inches  high,  the  other  9|,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  be  used  together  on  '.ny  system.  There  are  also  peculiarities 
in  their  shape  which  are  very  puzzling,  but  as  these  have  no  bearing  on  the  present  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
them  here.  r 
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puzzling,  and  the  reason  for  which  Mr.  Cockerell  admits  he  cannot  conjecture,  becomes  at  once  clear 
and  intelligible,  while  no  other  suggestion  has  yet  been  offered  which  accounts  for  any  one  of  these 
peculiarities. 

There  is  still  a third  peculiarity  of  Creek  temples,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  theory  of  an  opaion  or  clerestory.  Almost  all  the  larger  Greek  temples  had  permanent  staircases, 
like  that  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at  Passtum,  placed  either  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  principal 
entrance.  These  did  not  lead  to  galleries,  for  there  were  none  ; they  could  not  be  wanted  for  access  to 
the  outside  of  the  roof,  nor  indeed  can  I conceive  any  other  use  for  them  than  what  I have  suggested. 
Without  an  opaion  they  appear  to  me  inexplicable. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I may  mention  here  that  further  thought,  and  more 
especially  the  publication  of  Professor  Cockerell’s  book,  which  for  the  first  time  has  put  us  into 
possession  of  correct  details  of  the  temples  he  describes,  have  enabled  me  to  correct  some  details,  and  to 
improve  to  a considerable  extent  the  diagrams  I originally  published. 

I should  now  be  inclined  to  class  Greek  temples  into  three  distinct  groups : — 

1.  Small  temples  without  any  interior  columns.  These  were  lighted  either  from  the  front  or  by 
windows,  or  it  may  be,  for  anything  known,  by  a hole  in  the  roof.  We  have  no  facts,  so  any  one  may 
theorize  as  he  pleases. 

2.  The  smaller  peristylar  temples,  such  as  those  at  Egina  and  Bassac.  Their  opaions  I would  call 
“ triglyphal,”  and  I fancy  had  neither  shutters  nor  curtains,  and,  consequently  these  temples  required 
no  permanent  staircases  to  the  roof,  and  had  no  roof  galleries.  Looking  at  the  section  of  the  temple  at 
Egina,  in  Mr.  Cockerell’s  book,  or  that  at  Bassse,  it  will  be  seen  first  that  there  is  no  room  for 
the  latter  between  the  top  of  the  order  and  the  roof ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  no  rain 
could  under  any  circumstances  beat  in  through  the  openings,  and  no  sunshine  ever  reach  the  floor,  or 
penetrate  the  temple  at  all,  except  for  a very  short  time  after  sunrise,  or  before  sunset ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  ample  supply  of  light  would  in  that  climate  be  admitted  to  make  the  interior  cheerful, 
and  to  allow  every  object  to  be  seen  clearly. 

3.  The  third  class  includes  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis,  the  temple  at  Eleusis, 
the  great  temple  at  Ptestum,  and  most  of  the  Sicilian  temples.  These  seem  all  to  have  had  opaions  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  require  shutters  or  curtains,  and  consequently  permanent  staircases  to  the 
galleries  of  the  roof.  But,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  several  of  the  smaller  Sicilian  temples,  such 
as  that  of  Esculapius,  at  Agrigentum,  though  only  distyle  in  antis,  had  a stone  staircase  on  either  side 
of  the  doorway,  leading  to  something  that  certainly  was  not  an  hypsethron,  and  may  have  been  an 
opaion. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  the  best  mode  will  be  to  examine  in  the 
first  place  what  was  the  practice  of  those  nations  who  built  temples  before  the  Greeks,  but  with  whom 
they  were  at  the  same  time  in  communication.  The  only  people  who  have  left  us  sufficient  remains  to 
be  certain  of  what  they  did  were  the  Egyptians  ; and  it  may  be  stated,  broadly,  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  all  the  temples  which  the  Egyptians  built  before  the  time  when  the  Greeks  took  to  building,  were, 
without  one  single  exception,  lighted  by  a clerestory,  or  opaion. 

It  is  quite  true  some  of  them,  such  as  those  at  Luxor  and  Medinet  Haboo,  are  so  ruined  that  the 
opaion  does  not  now  exist ; but  all  their  arrangements  are  so  similar  to  those  that  have  clerestories, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  they  also  were  so  lighted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Temple 
at  Carnac  has  a clerestory  that  might  be  envied  by  any  Gothic  cathedral  in  existence.  The  Bhamesion 
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has  also  a beautiful  one,  so  has  the  Temple  of  Thothmes  III. ; and  so  also  have  the  two  temples  called 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Southern  Temples  at  Carnac.  The  temples  built  during  the  domination  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  were  not  so  lighted,  but  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiry. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  all  the  Pharaonic  Temples,  all  those  built  before  the  year  1000  B.C., 
have  this  arrangement.  No  one,  I presume,  will  be  so  Irish  as  to  suppose  that  what  was  built  after- 
wards influenced  what  was  erected  before  ; though  in  Mr.  Falkener’s  book  and  elsewhere,  this  is 
continually  done  through  inadvertence. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Greeks  know  of  this  practice  of  the  Egyptians  ? Here,  again,  the 
answer  seems  to  be  on  the  surface.  I believe  no  antiquary  will  now  dispute  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
the  shaft,  at  least,  of  the  Doric  order,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  proto-Doric  examples  found 
there  are  too  numerous  and  too  similar  to  admit  of  dispute  on  this  point.  But  there  is  one  peculiarity 
which  it  is  interesting  to  note  here.  It  is  that  the  proto- Dorics  found  above  the  Cataracts  can  only  be 
considered  as  distant  relations  of  Greek  examples.  Those  found  at  Thebes  are  cousins-german, — those 
at  Beni-Hassan  are  brothers  ; and,  if  we  could  continue  the  series  to  Memphis,  I feel  convinced  we 
should  find  the  Doric  itself,  scarcely  differing  from  those  we  are  so  familiar  with  in  Greece.  I am 
inclined  to  this  opinion,  not  only  from  the  increasing  similarity  as  we  descend  the  Nile,  but  because,  if 
I am  right,  that  the  real  original  of  the  Doric  form  was  a brick  or  rubble  pier,  it  would  be  in  the  Delta 
that  its  prototype  would  be  found,  and  not  among  the  monolithic  examples  of  Thebes  or  Nubia. 

But  this  need  not  now  be  insisted  upon.  The  Beni-Hassan  example  is  sufficient  for  all  present 
purposes,  and  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  whether  the  Greeks  knew  of  it  or  not ; for 
we  have  in  Herodotus  an  account  of  the  temple  built  by  the  associated  Greeks  at  Naucratis,  in  the 
reign  of  Amasis ; and  we  know  further  that  the  very  Eginetans  who  built  the  temple  to  Jupiter 
Panhellinus,  built  one  in  Egypt  to  the  same  god  in  560  B.C.,  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  architecture,  before  the  date  of  their  native  example. 

That  the  Greeks,  therefore,  knew  of  it,  can  hardly  be  doubted ; but  before  leaving  Egypt  it  may 
be  as  well  to  enquire  why  the  Egyptians  adopted  this  mode  of  introducing  light  into  their  temples  and 
halls,  instead  of  the  hole-in-the-roof  plan,  which  our  friends  would  try  and  persuade  us  was  so  much 
preferable.  It  is  clear  that  any  argument  that  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  latter  in  Greece,  applies 
with  at  least  ten  times  the  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  No  rain  falls  there — at  Thebes  scarcely 
twice  in  a year;  their  statues  were  of  granite  or  basalt,  and  a shower  would  not  injure  them;  and  the 
internal  paintings,  which  were  the  same  as  those  on  the  exterior,  and  have  stood  uninjured  through 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years’  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  were  not  likely  to  excite  much  anxiety  from 
any  temporary  dampness.  There  was  no  difficulty  of  construction ; all  that  was  required  was  to  leave 
out  certain  stones  of  the  roof,  and  it  was  done.  It  could  be  no  deformity,  for  the  roof  being  always  flat 
it  could  not  be  seen  outside.  Why  then  did  they  not  adopt  it  ? The  answer  appears  to  me  inevitable, — 
that  it  was  a clumsy,  barbarous  expedient,  which  they  were  far  too  clever  and  too  artistic  ever  to  think 
of  adopting. 

Nothing  can,  to  my  mind,  be  well  clearer  than  the  fact  that,  when  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  Doric 
order  from  the  Egyptians,  they  remodelled  the  entablature  so  as  to  suit  and  harmonize  with  the  wooden 
structure  of  their  roofs ; and  at  the  same  time  they  modified  the  Egyptian  mode  of  lighting  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent ; and  if  any  one  will  try  to  reproduce  the  flat  stone  trabeate 
form  of  the  Egyptian  roof  with  the  trussed  wooden  frames  which  the  Greeks  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt,  I shall  feel  surprised  if  he  comes  at  a conclusion  differing  from  that  shown  in  the  diagrams  on 
the  wall. 

Being,  therefore,  familiar  with  this  Egyptian  mode  of  lighting  buildings,  why  should  not  the 
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Greeks  adopt  it  ? Mechanically  there  was  absolutely  no  difficulty.  As  a convenient  arrangement,  the 
experience  of  the  whole  world,  in  all  ages,  proves  that  openings  in  a vertical  wall  are  preferable  to  holes 
in  the  roof ; and,  artistically,  I feel  quite  sure  that  any  one  who  will  think  twice  on  the  subject  will 
agree  with  mo  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable. 

Externally,  I feel  convinced  that  a break  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof, — a great  gap  or  hole, — would 
have  been  an  intolerable  deformity ; and  so  it  has  been  felt  to  be  by  all  modern  restorers,  who  have 
invariably  filled  it  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  in  the  sides  of  the  roof  would  have  relieved  the 
monotony  of  it  without  disturbing  the  lines. 

But  it  is  more  with  reference  to  the  interior,  and  the  lighting  of  the  works  of  art  which  the  temples 
contained,  that  it  must  be  judged.  Volumes  have  been  written,  and  Mr.  Falkener  occupies  a consider- 
able space  in  his  book,  in  describing  the  charming  effect  of  high  lights  and  hypaethral  openings  on 
statues.  But  all  this  is  wholly  beside  the  mark.  He,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  are  speaking  of 
white  marble  statues,  of  life  size,  or  slightly  larger;  and  these  do  depend  wholly  for  their  light  and 
shade,  for  their  expression  and  accentuation,  on  having  a light  above  them,  falling  at  some  peculiar 
angle ; but  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  What  these  Grecian  temples  contained  were 
colossal  chryselephantine  coloured  statues,  which  consequently  did  not  depend  on  light  at  a particular 
angle  for  their  effect ; and,  if  they  did,  would  not  have  got  it  by  the  ordinary  hatchway  arrangement. 

If  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  Jupiter  at  Elis,  had  been  statues  of  life-size,  and  of  white 
marble,  I am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  they  might  have  been  effectively  lighted  by  a hole  in  the  roof, 
provided  the  hole  was  filled  with  ground  glass,  or  had  always  a blind  before  it ; but  I am  convinced 
that  the  wandering  sun  light  which  would  otherwise  have  come  through  would  have  been  absolutely 
fatal  to  true  artistic  effect.  In  the  early  morning  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  figure,  at  noon  on  the 
north  wall,  in  the  evening  full  in  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  votary  who  came  to  pay  his  devotion. 
Greece  has  a sunny  climate,  and  a different  brilliant  effect  every  half  hour  is  scarcely  the  “ singleness  of 
effect”  a sculptor  would  desire.  But  when  we  come  to  talk  of  a statue  50  ft.  high  in  a temple,  the  roof 
of  which  is  only  5 ft.  higher  (these  are  Mr.  Falkener’s  dimensions),  and  propose  to  light  that  statue  by 
an  opening  in  the  roof  20  or  30  ft.  in  front  of  it,  we  get  into  an  almost  inconceivable  difficulty.  Besides 
the  wandering  light  just  spoken  of,  the  feet  of  the  statue  would  always  be  brilliantly  lighted,  the  legs 
fairly,  the  body  would  be  in  shade,  and  the  head — the  part  on  which  the  Greek  artists  lavished  all  their 
care — would  always  have  been  in  deep  shadow;  in  fact,  never  visible.  Is  it  probable  that  this 
should  be  so  ? 

I have  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  put 
before  any  sculptor,  or  any  one  accustomed  to  think  how  sculpture  should  be  lighted,  that  he  would 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  that  I have  done.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  flesh  parts  of  the  statue 
were  of  ivory  and  coloured,  the  eyes  precious  stones,  the  hair  gold  or  coloured,  the  figure  of  wood, 
draped  with  cloth,  covered  with  gold  and  other  ornaments,  and  the  whole  thing  a mass  of  bright  and 
gorgeous  colouring, — he  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  statue  almost  touched  the  roof  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  it  was  placed.  I cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  one  but  would  say  that  what  was 
wanted  for  such  an  object  was  a diffused  steady  light,  sufficiently  high  not  to  be  in  the  spectator’s  eye, 
and  at  such  a height  as  to  light  the  upper  and  not  the  lower  parts  of  the  figure. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Falkener  and  others  about  the  necessity  of 
a single  high  light  for  pictures,  with  which  these  temples  are  supposed  to  have  been  adorned.  They 
are  reasoning  regarding  modern  oil  paintings,  with  their  shining  surface  of  varnish.  The  Greeks  did 
not  paint  in  oils,  and  did  not  varnish  their  pictures, — so  all  this  reasoning  is  inapplicable.  In  fresco  or 
encaustic  painting  what  is  wanted  is  as  much  light  as  can  be  obtained,  and  as  diffused. 
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Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  architecture,  a skylight  or  opening  in  a flat  ceiling  throws  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  roof  into  shadow,  and  is  as  disagreeable  an  arrangement  for  architectural  effect  as  well 
can  be  imagined,  and  I feel  perfectly  certain  no  Greek  would  tolerate  it  for  one  minute.  But  this 
defect,  as  well  as  all  those  of  lighting  the  paintings  and  the  numerous  works  of  art,  as  well  as  the  great 
statues,  are  remedied  at  once  by  the  adoption  of  the  opaion  or  clerestory. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  one  or  two  minor  points,  which  are  of  no  real 
importance,  but  if  not  answered  may  be  magnified  into  serious  objections. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  peplum,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  account  of  these  temples,  was  nothing 
more  than  a curtain  or  blind  to  keep  out  the  wet.  In  all  the  dictionaries  and  books  of  antiquities  that 
I have  consulted,  “ peplum"  is  translated  shawl,  and  certainly  was  sometimes,  if  not  always,  an  article 
of  dress.  My  conviction  always  was,  and,  I must  confess,  still  is,  that  the  pepla  found  in  temples  were 
robes  which  were,  on  certain  occasions,  used  to  drape  the  statues.  But,  if  it  be  contended  that  this  was 
not  so,  it  must,  at  least,  be  admitted  that  they  were  always  most  elaborately  and  richly  embroidered, 
being  covered  with  figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  in  the  richest  materials.  Such  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  piece  of  workmanship  certainly  never  would  have  been  used  to  keep  out  the  wet  and  the 
weather.  If  they  had  been  so  used,  Pausanias  certainly  would  not  have  found  them,  after  six  hundred 
years,  hardly  the  worse  for  wear.  They  must,  in  fact,  have  been  preserved  with  the  same  care  as  the 
embroidered  pepla  of  our  Mediaeval  cathedrals,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  were  similar  both  in  form  and  use. 

The  parapetasma  was  a curtain  that  was  hung  in  front  of  the  effigy  of  the  deity,  and  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  form  of  Grecian  worship,  to  suppose  that  the  great  effigy  was  not 
always  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  every  one  that  entered  the  temple,  at  all  times  and  all  hours ; but  was 
concealed  behind  a curtain  except  on  high  days  and  festivals,  or  when  some  one  could  pay  for  having  the 
curtain  withdrawn;  but  in  order  to  enlist  the  parapetasma  in  favour  of  the  “ sub  divo"  theory,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  to  some  passages  where  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was  used  and  useful  for  that  purpose, 
or  some  allusion  that  would  justify  the  assumption  that  it  was  so.  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

The  last  objection  I shall  allude  to  is  one  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Falkener,  who  says  that  the 
Parthenon  is  “ dipluviatum ,”  like  the  houses  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere ; and  consequently  must  have 
been  “ sine  tecto  et  sub  divo,"  like  the  courts  of  those  houses.  So  far  as  I know,  the  impluvium  of  those 
houses  was  generally  1 foot  or  18  inches  deep;  and  would,  therefore,  contain  the  rain  which  the  roofs 
were  made  to  drain  into  it.  Mr.  Falkener  states  the  impluvium  at  Athens  to  be  3 inches  deep ; on 
what  authority  I do  not  know.  Mr.  Penrose  makes  it  from  ‘125  to  '127,  or  just  half  that  extent,  and 
this  makes  all  the  difference : 3 inches  is  a step ; the  foot  would  rest  across  a rising  of  one  inch  and  a 
half.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  “ disanguiniatum if  I may  be  allowed  to  invent  such  a 
horrid  word.  If  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  temples — and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  did — 
a ledge  of  this  sort  would  be  needed  to  prevent  the  blood  spreading  everywhere.  But  the  correct 
explanation  probably  is,  that  this  sinking  is  just  what  we  should  look  for  from  Pausanias’s  description. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  site  of  the  temple  at  Elis  was  so  moist,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  oil 
on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  statue,  to  absorb  the  moisture ; but,  on  the  contrary,  at  Athens,  where 
the  site  was  high  and  rocky,  they  poured  water  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  statue,  lest  the  ivory 
should  be  injured  by  the  dryness  of  the  place.  From  this  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  these  statues,  and  the  care  that  was  required  to  keep  them  from  going  to  pieces ; and,  in  the 
next,  the  extreme  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  their  allowing  the  rain  to  pour  in  at  times 
when  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  moisture,  or  the  sun  to  blaze  in  during  the  hot  winds  which 
prevail  in  Greece.  In  fact,  the  power  they  had  by  the  precautions  mentioned  by  Pausanias  of  regulating 
the  liygrometric  state  of  the  temple  is,  to  my  mind,  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  temples  were  not  u sine 
tecto  et  sub  divo,"  as  our  learned  friend  would  have  us  believe. 
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The  proposition,  therefore,  which  I have  to  submit  for  discussion,  is  reduced  within  very  narrow 
limits.  I assume,  in  the  first  place, — what  I fancy  no  one  now  will  dispute, — that  the  light  of  day  was 
admitted  into  Greek  temples.  We  know  it  was  not  admitted  by  windows  in  the  walls,  and  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  could  not  be  admitted  in  sufficient  quantities  through  the  doorway.  Being  there- 
fore admitted  through  the  roof,  the  question  is,  was  it  admitted  through  a horizontal  hatchway,  or 
through  a vertical  clerestory  ? You  have  to  choose,  in  fact,  between  a hypsethron  and  an  opaion.  I 
do  not  know  one  argument  for  the  former.  I hope  I have  adduced  a few  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Still 
1 may  be  mistaken,  though  twelve  years’  reflection  seldom  leaves  a man  in  full  possession  of  any 
hallucination  he  may  have,  at  the  earlier  period,  indulged  in.  But  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  and  I shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  can  be  said  against  the  views  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  you. 

Professor  Cockerell,  K.A.  said,  that  beyond  an  enquiry  which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  addressed  to 
him  as  to  the  architecture  of  the  Temple  of  Bassae,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  views  entertained  by  that 
gentleman.  Hearing  his  arguments  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  must  confess  he  was  rather  startled  with 
them.  He  was  not  before  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  Temple  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  a direct  exemplar  of  the  mode  of  lighting  now  brought  forward.  He  thought  there 
was  great  probability  in  this  theory,  because  the  objections  to  the  hypsetliral  light,  and  the  effect  it 
would  produce  on  works  of  art,  were  obvious.  If  the  opinions  of  the  best  judges  should  turn  out  to  be 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  views,  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  gentleman  had  displayed  a great  deal 
of  originality,  and  that  they  were  all  greatly  obliged  to  him.  No  actual  fragment,  or  ancient  painting, 
or  other  indication  of  this  system  of  lighting  having  been  adopted,  was,  however,  yet  brought  forward  ; 
whereas  the  fragments  found  at  Egina  and  Bassae  appeared  to  support  the  hypsethral  system.  At  the 
same  time  those  stones  were  not  found  in  their  original  positions,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  to 
what  part  of  the  roof  they  had  belonged.  He  admired  very  much  the  attention  and  learning 
Mr.  Fergusson  had  devoted  to  the  subject,  but  should  have  been  better  satisfied  with  more  direct  proof 
by  means  of  fragments  or  paintings,  such  as  those  which  handed  down  to  us  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  of  Pompeii. 

Mr.  FERGUSSON  repeated  what  he  had  asserted  in  the  paper  he  had  just  read,  that  the  fragments 
from  Egina  and  Bassse  were  as  much  in  favour  of  his  system,  and  as  indispensable  to  it,  as  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  PENROSE,  H.S.F.C.,  had  hardly  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject  to  go  fully  into  it.  It 
was  not,  however,  entirely  new  to  him,  for  Mr.  Fergusson’s  work  on  the  “ True  Principles  of  Beauty  in 
Art”  had  led  him  to  conceive  very  highly  of  this  theory;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  the  only  plausible  theory 
yet  put  forth.  At  the  same  time  it  was  so  beset  with  difficulties,  especially  in  the  absence  of  confirmatory 
fragments  or  documents,  that  he  had  thought  it  judicious  to  reserve  assent  to  it,  however  plausible  it 
might  be.  With  respect  to  the  sinking  in  the  pavement  within  the  internal  order  of  the  Parthenon,  he 
conceived  it  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  holding  in  of  water,  because  the  general  curvature  of  the 
pavement  would  have  completely  carried  all  water  away  from  the  statue  to  the  extreme  part  of  the  cella. 
It  was,  in  fact,  only  a sort  of  apology  for  a stylobate  to  the  columns.  He  felt  that  all  who  had  studied 
this  subject  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  would  be  now  enabled  to  canvass  the  subject 
more  fully. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  Visitor,  said  that  he  always  read  Mr.  Fergusson’s  books  with  attention  and  ad- 
vantage, and  he  confessed  he  was  a convert  to  his  ideas  on  this  subject  of  the  lighting  of  Greek  temples. 
In  saying  this  he  spoke  of  course  as  a sculptor,  not  as  an  architect.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Greek 
chryselephantine  statues  were  made  in  such  a way  that  they  would  not  last  if  they  were  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  it  was  quite  necessary  they  should  be  carefully  covered.  These  statues  were  made  of  a 
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thin  veneer  of  ivory  upon  a core  of  wood,  and  even  covered  with  a tarpaulin  or  a drapery,  however 
good  or  beautiful,  could  not  exist  for  any  great  length  of  time  without  a substantial  roof  over 
them.  He  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Fergusson  as  to  the  different  kind  of  light  required  for  statues  of 
white  marble  and  those  that  were  coloured.  This  point,  however,  might,  he  thought,  be  illustrated  if 
experimented  upon  by  means  of  a small  model.  Wilkie  and  some  other  painters  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  little  model  figures,  to  give  an  actual  representation  of  the  composition  of  their  pictures,  and 
arranging  them  in  a small  box,  lighted  as  they  would  be  in  an  actual  apartment,  and  thereby  judging  of 
the  effect  of  the  intended  picture  ; and  it  appeared  to  him  that  a small  model  of  a temple,  shewing  the 
mode  of  lighting  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  with  little  models  of  the  statues,  shewing  the  effect  of 
such  method  upon  them,  would  be  a very  effective  illustration  of  the  subject.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
the  Greeks  did  give  these  costly  statues  every  advantage  of  light,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  such  a 
model  as  he  proposed  might  elucidate  the  question. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said  the  subject  had  never  been  sufficiently  taken  up  by  the  public  to  induce  him 
to  try  such  an  experiment,  and  he  feared  that  a model  of  considerable  size  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  judge  properly  of  the  effect. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  said  that  although  he  had  not  studied  this  question  deeply,  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  it  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  book.  He  had  at  that  time  been  very  much 
taken  with  the  theory,  but  his  feeling  had  since  veered  round  in  the  other  direction,  chiefly  because  the 
columns  at  Bassae  proved  to  have  been  higher  than  was  then  supposed,  leaving  less  room  for  vertical 
light.  The  lecture  this  evening  placed  him  in  danger  of  veering  round  again  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  views, 
which  certainly  embodied  an  exceedingly  strong  case,  and  one  which  he  was  incompetent  to  argue  against. 
He  would,  however,  offer  a few  remarks,  as  the  pursuit  of  the  subject  could  not  end  here.  In  such  a 
model  as  was  suggested  it  would  be  necessary  to  restore  all  the  original  conditions,  and  to  have  not  merely 
a full-sized  room,  but  also  the  sun  of  Greece  ; because  those  who  had  been  in  that  country  knew  how 
very  small  a window  would  suffice  to  light  a large  space.  Referring  to  the  elevation  of  the  vertical 
openings  shewn  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  drawings,  he  thought  that  these  openings  would  give  too  much 
light.  It  was  essential  to  consider  the  conditions  of  climate  and  latitude.  In  Egypt  the  sun  was 
vertical  and  there  was  no  rain,  therefore  the  Egyptian  roofs  were  constructed  with  reference  to  those 
conditions.  In  Greece  there  would  be  less  objection  to  direct  sun-light  than  in  Egypt,  but  even  in 
Greece  he  believed,  considering  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  there  would  be  very  little  direct  sun-light 
passing  through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  He  did  not  concur  with  Mr.  Fergusson  in  thinking  that  the 
interior  columns  at  Bassse  were  arranged  with  a view  to  their  effect  as  seen  from  the  exterior,  as  the 
continuation  of  the  columns  through  the  suggested  clerestory  could  not  be  seen  at  all,  except  at  a great 
distance,  or  only  by  the  kites  and  crows.  The  positions  of  those  columns  were  to  be  accounted  for  by 
other  considerations  which  he  could  not  enter  upon  ; the  angle  columns,  as  Professor  Cockerell  had 
explained,  were  placed  as  they  were  in  order  to  be  more  fully  seen,  and  to  present  the  Ionic  capital 
correctly  to  a person  entering  the  cella.  At  present  he  considered  they  were  judging  the  question 
without  having  any  facts  before  them  ; but  if  any  indications,  even  of  an  indirect  nature,  could  be  found, 
they  ought  to  be  considered,  and  taken,  valeat  quantum , for  what  they  were  worth.  In  Wood’s  work 
on  Palmyra  they  found  representations  in  sculpture  of  roofs  or  ceilings  in  the  monuments  of  Palmyra 
and  Baalbec ; and  these  roofs  appeared  to  have  been  elaborately  trabeated,  divided  into  compartments 
with  very  fanciful  lacunariae,  and  frequently  with  a large  compartment  in  the  centre,  representing  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  as  visible  through  it,  and  figures  looking  in  through  the  opening.  These,  he 
thought,  were  sculptured  representations  of  the  familiar  appearance  of  an  actual  roof, — in  fact,  mimetic 
hypaethrons, — diminutive  representations  of  the  grand  opening  which  was  the  chief  feature,  and  might 
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be  made  the  chief  ornament  of  the  great  apartment.  Many  of  these  lacunariae  were  painted  blue  and 
decorated  with  gold  stars,  representing  the  sky  as  visible  through  the  roof.  The  depth  of  the  beam  of  the 
roof  above  the  internal  cornice  (as  at  Bassae)  was  so  small  that  the  objection  sometimes  made, — that 
the  effect  of  looking  upwards  at  an  aperture  in  the  roof  would  be  like  looking  up  a chimney  or  a hat 
box, — would  really  not  apply  ; and  if  the  opening  through  the  tiling  were  larger  than  the  opening  into 
the  apartment,  the  spectator  would  look  clear  through  the  diminution  of  the  true  opaion,  and  see  the 
sky  beyond  and  nothing  more.  The  difficulty  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  was  to  keep  out  the  weather 
when  the  aperture  was  open,  and  to  admit  light  when  it  was  shut.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  how  they 
did  this,  but  the  Greeks  had  abundance  of  ingenuity,  and  if  they  understood  anything  it  was  the  mode 
of  keeping  their  roofs  weather  tight.  Another  piece  of  monumental  evidence  was  the  representations 
of  the  tombs  at  Cyrene  and  elsewhere,  published  by  Capt.  Beaufort.  These  shewed  a sort  of  little  news 
with  a tiled  roof  at  the  top,  and  there  was  apparently  a kind  of  double  shutter,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
contrivance  for  shifting  the  shutter  from  one  part  to  another.  He  did  not  attach  any  weight  to  the 
objection  that  a roof  opening  gave  an  ugly,  broken-backed,  or  notched  effect  to  the  sky  line  of  the  roof ; 
because  the  slope  of  the  Greek  roofs  was  so  very  fiat  that  a very  little  ridge  on  the  edge -of  the 
hypaethron  would  compensate  to  the  eye  for  the  notch  which  would  otherwise  be  visible.  But  he  should 
not  object  to  the  appearance  of  the  notch. 

Mr.  ASHPITEL,  Fellow,  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  the  question  was  not  the  best  point  of  view,  or 
the  best  light  in  which  to  view  a statue  ; but  whether  the  middle  part,  the  vaos,  of  a Greek  temple  was 
covered  by  a roof,  or  whether  it  had  an  opening  which  afforded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  sky.  The 
English  and  Germans  always  had  a sort  of  aversion  against  admitting  this  fact.  The  inclemencies  of  their 
climate,  and  the  shuddering  and  shivering  there  so  often  is  in  their  own  places  of  worship,  no  doubt 
had  its  influence ; as  also  the  fact  that  here  the  former  causes  would  utterly  ruin  a marble  statue.  But, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  Florence,  the  statues  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Milan, 
marble  statues  stand  uninjured  in  the  open  air,  and  that  in  Greece — 

Mr.  Bell. — But  the  chryselephantine  statues  ? 

Mr.  Ashpitel  would  come  to  them  directly.  At  present  he  must  entreat  the  meeting  to  divest 
their  minds  of  any  comparison  between  the  requirements  in  Greece  and  in  northern  climates,  and  rather 
look  into  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers.  Now,  on  the  point  under  consideration,  we  had  the  straight- 
forward, direct  evidence  of  Vitruvius,*  that  the  middle  of  the  temple  was  sub  divo,  and  sine  tecto.  Now, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  phrase  ? Fortunately  we  have  a direct  explanation  of  this  word  in 
Varro.f  He  is  speaking  of  the  god  so  much  reverenced  by  Latini,  the  Dius  Fidius ; and  he  tells  us  in 
his  temples,  “ Ejus  perforatum  tectum  ut  ea  videatur  divom  id  est  ccelum.”  His  roof  was  perforated, 
that  by  that  means  the  divom  might  be  seen,  that  is,  the  sky.  But  Vitruvius  goes  further,  and  says  it 
is  also  sine  tecto,  without  roof.  There  can  be  no  other  translation  of  this  phrase.  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
urged  the  Pantheon  has  an  opening  at  the  top,  and  yet  that  building  cannot  be  said  to  be 
without  a roof.  This  is  true ; but  Vitruvius  does  not  tell  us  the  temple  was  without  a roof,  but  that  the 
middle  of  the  building  is  under  the  open  sky,  without  a roof.”  “ Medium  autem  est  sub  divo  sine 
tecto,” — a passage,  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  should  consider  quite  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  To  take 


* Vitruv:  lib.  iii,  cap.  1 — sub  fine. 

f VaiTO  (de  Ling.  Lat.  5,  66).  Hoc  idem  magis  ostendit  antiquius  Iovis  nomen;  nam  olim  Diovis  et  Diespiter  dictus,  id 
est  dies  pater.  A quo  dei  dicti  qui  inde,  et  dius  et  divos,  unde  sub  divo,  Dius  Fidius.  Itaque  inde  ejus  perforatum  tectum, 
ut  ea  videatur  divom,  id  est  ccelum ; quidam  negant  sub  tecto  per  hunc  deierare  opertere. 
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another  example,  Ovid  tells  us,* * * §  that  •when  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  at  Rome,  which  we  all  know  was  a covered  temple,  the  statue  of  the  god  Terminus  stood  in  the 
way.  It  would  have  been  nefastum  to  have  moved  this  god,  and  also  to  sacrifice  to  him,  unless  under  the 
open  air;  and  therefore  the  temple  was  built  over  the  statue,  and  a hole  left  in  the  roof  that  these 
conditions  should  be  fulfilled.  The  words  are — 

“ Se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  cernat 
Exiguum  templi  tecta  foramen  habent.” 

Serviusf  gives  the  same  account,  and  uses  the  same  words  sub  divo.  Now,  in  the  restoration  before  us 
there  is  a roof  covering  the  entire  middle  of  the  temple,  and  the  light  is  admitted  sideways,  so  that  the 
building  cannot  be  said  to  be  under  the  sky,  nor  could  the  stars  be  seen  over  head,  supra.  Were  these 
authors  right?  Did  they  know  what  they  were  talking  of?  He  thought  their  testimony  too  strong  to 
be  affected  by  any  conjectures,  however  ingenious  they  might  be.  But  if  that  was  not  enough,  he 
would  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  hyptethron ; is  it  not  derived  from  vtto  ondrjp,  under  the 
sky.  Gentlemen  would  remember  the  magnificent  soliloquy  of  Prometheus  at  the  beginning  of  that 
noble  tragedy  of  iEschylus,}  when  he  apostrophises  “ the  god-like  sky,  the  swift-winged  winds,  the 
laughing  ocean,  the  river  floods,  the  earth,  mother  of  all,”  and  the  word  used  to  express  the  sky  is  aiOrjp. 
It  almost  seemed  to  him  that  to  say  a hyptethral  temple  was  covered  with  a roof  was  to  say  “ out-of- 
doors”  meant  “ indoors,”  so  strong  did  the  testimony  seem.  But  he  might  go  further,  and  would  cite 
the  description  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  as  given  by  Strabo.  § He  says,  “ Without  (probably 
under  the  colonnades)  (x^pts)  it  contained  many  pictures ; in  the  chapels  (vai'cr^oi)  are  also  pictures ; 
and  in  the  hypaflhrou  (yivaiOpov)  are  many  statues ; ” and  in  another  passage,  describing  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Soter,  ||  he  says  “ the  smaller  colonnades  (oroi'Sia)  contain  pictures,  and  the  hypaethron  statues.” 
But  now  he  would  advert  to  the  allusion  made  by  a gentleman  to  the  chryselephantine  statues.  These, 
of  course,  would  require  protection  from  the  weather.  We  learn  from  several  passages  in  Pausanias 
they  were  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  thin  plates  of  ivory  where  the  flesh  was  intended  to  be 
shown,  and  gold  where  there  was  drapery.  Now,  it  was  clear  the  heat  would  injure  the  ivory,  and  the 
rain  would  cause  the  wood  to  swell,  and  the  sun  to  shrink  it,  and  this  must  undoubtedly  injure  the 
statue. If  It  is  true  that  these  chryselephantine  statues  were  protected  by  veils  and  curtains,  but  these  would 


* Ovid  Fasti,  lib.  ii,  lin.  669,  &c. 

“ Terminus  (ut  veteres  memorant)  conventus  in  cede 
Restitit:  et  magno  cum  Jove  templa  tenet. 

Nunc  quoque,  se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  cernat, 

Exiguum  templi  tecta  foramen  babent.” 

See  also  Livy  I,  55. 

f Servius  ((Enid,  lib.  xi).  “Unde  in  Capitolio  supema  pars  tecti  patet;  quse  lapidem  ipsum  Termini  spectat:  nam 
Termino  non  nisi  sub  divo  sacrificabatur.”  For  the  deities  to  whom  the  temples  ought  to  be  open,  see  Vitruv:  (lib.  i,  cap.  2) 
“ Jovi,  Fulguri,  et  Ccelo,  et  Soli,  et  Lunas  sedificia  sub  divo  hypwthaque  constituuntur.  Horum  enim  Deorum  et  species  et 
effectus  in  aperto  mundo  atque  lucenti  prassentes  videmus.”  See  also  a curious  passage  in  Macrobius  (Satumal:  lib.  i, 
cap.  18). 

X Prometheus  Vinctus,  lin.  88,  &c. 

bios  al6r)s  Kctl  t axvTTfpot  irvoal 
HoTapSiv  re  irT/yol,  k.  t. 

§ Strabo,  xiv,  657. 

||  lb : ix,  396.  This  temple  was  in  the  Peirseus  at  Athens.  See  also  his  description  of  the  Temple  of  Aesculapius 
at  Cos  (xiv,  657) — all  of  these  have  been  noticed  more  or  less  by  Mr.  Falkener. 

•|f  From  several  passages  in  ancient  authors,  particularly  Pausanius  (lib.  14),  we  learn  that,  at  Athens,  where  the  air  in 
the  Acropolis  was  very  dry,  it  was  customary  to  sprinkle  water  round  the  chryselephantine  statue  to  preserve  it  from 
shrinking : while  in  the  Altis  at  Elis,  where  the  ground  was  naturally  damp,  it  was  customary  to  pour  oil  on  the  pavement 
to  keep  the  moisture  down. 
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not  keep  off  the  almost  tropical  rains  which  sometimes  fall  in  Greece,  and  lie  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chairman  to  the  fact  that  their  late  lamented  friend  Canina — a name  he  could 
never  mention  without  the  sincerest  regret,  nor  could  the  meeting  receive  such  mention  without 
the  deepest  respect — Canina,  in  his  “Restoration  of  the  Parthenon,”*  had  believed  there  was 
a sort  of  baldachino  or  tabernacle  over  the  statue  of  Minerva  for  such  protection.  In  his  “ Resto- 
ration of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis,”f  where  there  was  a chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god, 
in  a sitting  position,  of  gigantic  proportions,  the  same  author  had  believed  that  a sort  of  shed 
roof  had  been  placed  across  the  end  of  the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  similar  shelter.  He  must  now 
venture  to  say  a few  words  in  defence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Falkener,  whose  book  was  an  earnest  assertion 
of  the  love  the  Greeks  had  for  ideal  beauty,  and  their  unrivalled  excellence  in  its  production.  That 
gentleman  had  devoted  his  life  and  all  his  energies  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  and  constant  persistence  which  must  command  the  respect  of  all,  whether 
lovers  of  Classic  or  Mediteval  art,  or  as  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  thought  they  all  ought  to  be,  of  both. 
Now,  in  searching  for  certain  facts,’  Mr.  Falkener  finds  three  ancient  medals, j"  each  representing 
the  deity  of  some  temple,  placed  under  an  arch.  He  cannot  believe,  however  imperfectly  a medal  can 
represent  large  buildings,  that  such  a thing  as  an  arch  would  be  depicted  if  it  never  existed ; and  lie 
therefore  proposes  a restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  combining  a hypsethron  with  an  arched  ceiling  over 
part  thereof,  to  protect  the  chryselephantine  statue.  Now,  surely  here  are  new  facts  to  which  our 
attention  is  invited,  and  surely,  however  we  may  differ  with  Mr.  Falkener — and  he  (the  speaker)  did  so 
on  a few  points — surely  he  was  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect,  for  adding  other  facts  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  after  all,  even  to  our  Northern  ideas,  is  there  anything  so  very  absurd 
in  our  notions  of  a building,  the  middle  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a colonnade,  and  yet  which  is  open 
to  the  air ! Is  not  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  an  example  to  the  present  day  of  an  open  roof  ? He  had 
often  seen  the  rain  fall  in  on  the  pavement.  Were  not  the  cloisters  of  our  cathedrals  colonnades  open 
in  the  centre  ? and  to  come  to  a more  familiar  instance,  is  not  a place  crowded  daily  with  people,  that 
“ place  where  merchants  most  do  congregate  ” — our  Royal  Exchange,  a positive  hypaethral  building  to 
the  present  hour  ? He  would  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  an  important  fact  relative 
to  two  buildings  in  the  Forum  of  Pompeii;  one  of  which  is  called  the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia.  On 
looking  round  the  interior  of  the  building  lie  found,  immediately  under  the  drip  of  the  cornice,  which 
crowns  the  inner  range  of  columns,  there  was  a regular  gutter  or  water  channel  round  the  internal 
square,  or  vaos.  He  determined  to  see  whether  there  was  the  same  thing  in  the  large  building,  called 
the  Basilica ; and  on  getting  a man  with  a vanga,  or  long-handled  spade,  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  found 
a similar  gutter  round  this  building.  Now,  of  what  possible  use  could  these  gutters  have  been,  from 
what  possible  source  could  there  have  been  a drip  into  them,  unless  the  buildings  had  been  open  in  the 
middle.  He  was  of  opinion  not  only  that  there  were  liypadhral  buildings,  but  a larger  number  than  we 
at  present  believe.  But  it  had  been  said  that  Vitruvius  tells  us  the  hypsethral  temples  were 
decastyle,  that  is,  had  ten  columns  in  the  pronaos  and  posticum,  and  therefore  the  Parthenon  could  not 
be  hypaethral,  as  that  building  is  octastyle,  and  has  only  eight  columns  in  front.  Now  the  author  does 
say  so,  but  he  also  states  there  are  no  such  temples  at  Rome  (where  he  lived  and  wrote) — and  then  he 
goes  on  to  say,  “ sed  Athenis  octastylos,  in  templo  Jovis.”  § Now  this  cannot  allude  to  that  of  Jupiter 
alone,  as  that  was  decastyle,  and  the  probability  is  the  reading  of  Canina  must  be  accepted,  who 
supposes  the  word  “ et  ” to  have  been  left  out,  in  which  case  the  meaning  of  Vitruvius  would  be  that 


* Archittetura  Greca,  pi.  50.  f II).  pi.  50  b. 

t One  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  the  other  two  unknown— see  Dsdalus,  p.  7,  &c. 
§ Vitruv.  ii,  1 . 
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“ at  Athens  there  is  the  hypaethral  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  another,  an  octastyle  temple ; ” 
most  probably  the  Parthenon  itself.  There  seemed  abundant  evidence  to  disprove  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
theory.  Had  there  been  no  other  but  that  of  Vitruvius  to  show  the  middle  of  these  temples  was  “ sub 
divo,”  and  “ sine  tecto  ” he  should  have  thought  the  matter  settled. 

It  would  be  a difficult  thing  to  answer  such  an  able  paper  as  that  read  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  even  if 
time  for  deliberation  and  for  reference  were  afforded : the  meeting  might  judge,  therefore,  how  grave  a 
task  it  was  to  attempt  to  do  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; and  he  trusted  he  might  be  pardoned  in 
offering  a few  remarks  on  one  or  two  further  points.  He  must  premise,  however,  that,  although  the 
meaning  of  Vitruvius,  as  a practical  architect,  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  always  so  with  the  non- 
professional authors.  Many  well-educated  Englishmen  will  talk  of  the  rafters,  instead  of  the  joists,  of  a 
Hoor ; and  confuse  girders  with  bressummers : we  must  therefore  not  wonder  if  similar  want  of 
preciseness  is  found  in  classic  writers. 

In  the  first  place,  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  would  venture  to  defend  his  friend  Mr.  Falkener  as  to  the 
passage  in  Justin  (xxiv.  8),  where,  in  describing  the  attack  of  the  Gauls  on  the  Temple  at  Delphi,  the 
author  says — “ The  priests  cried  out  that  they  saw  the  god  leaping  into  the  temple  per  culminis  aperta 
fastigia."  Now,  as  “ culmen"  is  generally  considered  the  upper  or  highest  portion — the  “ culmination” 
of  anything — it  seems  properly  translated  by  the  word  “ ridge.”  It  remains  for  us,  then,  only  to 
consider  what  the  open  u fastigia"  could  mean.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  is  a “slope,”  or 
hanging  level.  Thus  Vitruvius,* * * §  describing  the  way  to  lay  that  sort  of  pavement,  which  he  calls 
“ ruderatio,"  says  it  should  have  a slope,  “ fastigium,"  of  2 inches  in  10  feet  to  carry  off  the  rain.  He 
also  uses  the  same  word  f for  the  fall  of  the  water  in  an  aqueduct.  Instances  may  be  multiplied  of 
the  word  being  used  in  this  sense,  and  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society,  sub  voce  “ fastigium J where  it  is  also  shown  it  means  a pediment,  probably 
from  its  sloping  sides ; and,  in  a more  restricted  sense,  the  corona  and  cymte  over  the  tympanum  of  a 
pediment.  But  what  becomes  of  the  word  “ culmen ,”  the  ridge  ? Whatever  the  opening  may  he,  it 
was  close  to,  or  had  something  to  do  with,  the  ridge.  It  has  been  observed  that  fastigia  is  a plural 
word,  and  means  more  openings  than  one : this  he  should  venture  to  doubt,  for  a reason  that  will  arise 
out  of  the  examination  of  another  author. 

This  is  Plutarch,  wlio§  is  speaking  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  and  says  Coroebus  began  the 
temple,  but  died : Metagenes  made  the  cella  and  the  upper  columns,  and  “ Xenocles  tKopv<pw<re,  i.  e. 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  temple,  placed  the  o-rrcuov,"  || — literally  the  opening.  Now,  here  we  have  a 
similar  word  to  Justin’s  culmen,  the  Kopv^g,  which  is  “ the  head  of  anything,  the  top  of  a mountain,  the 
apex  of  a triangle.”  It  is  clear,  then,  the  opening  was  at  the  very  top  ; and  it  is  also  clear  the  word 
is  singular : so  there  must  have  been  one  opening  only,  not  two.  And,  on  reflection,  I think  it  will  be 
felt  that  Justin  intends  to  describe  one  opening  only,  if  we  translate  “ fastigia,"  slopes,  or  sloping  rafters; 
and  then  the  passage  would  mean  “ through  the  slopes  of  the  roof,  open  at  its  summit.”  It  is  true  the 
passage  is  somewhat  obscure;  but  is  must  be  remembered  Justin  was  not  an  architect. 


* Vitruv.  vii,  1 . f lb.  viii,  7. 

$ Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  this  may  he  derived  from  the  expression  of  Cassar  (de  Bello  Gallico.  iv.  17)  where  he 

speaks  of  some  of  the  piles  as  not  driven,  “ ad  perpendiculum,  sed  prona  ac  fastigiuta,”  not  upright,  hut  some  lying  down 
“ prona”  (probably  the  timber  cills),  and  some  sloping  (probably  the  strutting  piles).  In  viii.  14,  and  de  Bello  Civili  i.  45, 
he  uses  “ declivi  fastigio,”  and  “ tenui  fastigio,”  to  express  ground  with  a sharp  or  a slight  fall. 

§ Plutarch,  in  vita  Pericl.  xiii. 

||  '07ri)  seems  to  mean  any  opening  or  hole ; thus  metope  is  the  opening  between  the  triglyphs.  In  Euripides  (Iphigenio 
in  Taurus  112)  this  seems  clear,  as  Pylades  proposes  to  look  into  the  temple  through  them.  'Oirdiov  seems  to  have  an  augmen- 
tative,  meaning  simply  a large  hole  or  aperture,  but  as  used  by  Plutarch  it  is  certainly  singular,  and  only  means  one  opening. 
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He  also  thought  Mr.  Falkcner  had  rightly  considered  the  passage  from  the  “ Digests,”  * first 
brought  forward  by  the  learned  Professor  Botticher.  It  seems  to  run  thus, — “ Labeo  says  that  the 
covering  (stratum)  made  of  boards  of  any  place  which  may  be  taken  away  in  the  summer  and  replaced 
in  the  winter  belongs  to  the  house,”  (or  iEdium,  may  mean  temple).  It  is  replied  that  “ stratum," 
and  its  derivatives,  generally  mean  a pavement;  but  this  is  scarcely  so.  It  means  frequently  the 
covering  of  a bed,  “ mollia  strata  lecti | and  in  Pliny, £ and  Seneca, § it  is  the  cloth  that  covers 
a horse  under  the  saddle.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  stratum  and  the  words  derived  therefrom 
signify  anything  “ spread  out,” — a street,  because  stones  arc  spread  on  it ; the  sea,  because  of  its 
extended  spread ; and  in  like  manner,  as  has  been  said,  the  counterpane  of  a bed,  or  a horse-cloth.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  no  one  ever  heard  of  a boarded  floor  in  a temple,  especially  one  to  be  removed  in 
summer  and  replaced  in  winter ; while,  to  the  present  day,  coverings  of  board  are  used  for  protection 
against  weather,  not  only  in  Damascus,  but  in  China. 

He  must  now  beg  to  say  a word  in  defence  of  the  theory  that  two  at  least  of  the  public  buildings 
at  Pompeii  had  “ a middle  open  to  the  sky  and  without  a roof,”  which  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  considered 
was  proved  by  his  discovery  of  a gutter  or  channel  on  the  pavement,  round  the  inside  of  each.  It  was 
said  by  some  gentleman  they  were  not  temples.  Certainly,  what  is  generally  called  the  Chalcidicum  of 
Eumacliia  is  not ; as  it  has  a circular  /h?/xa,  or  apsis ; nor  does  it  appear  to  be  a basilica.  It  may, 
perhaps,  after  all,  be  best  designated  by  the  title  found  inscribed  on  its  walls — a Chalcidicum.  But  I 
think  the  other  building,  usually  called  a basilica,  is  not  so.  It  has  no  proper  apsis ; and  the  raised 
portion  at  the  end,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  one,  is  not  approached  in  the  usual  way.  It  seems 
rather  to  have  been  intended  for  a statue  and  a shrine,  but  the  point  is  doubtful.  This,  however,  seems 
clear : both  these  buildings  must  have  been  hypsethral,  both  open  to  the  sky ; or  why  should  there  be 
a channel  round  the  internal  court,  just  where  it  would  catch  the  drip  of  the  cornice.  And  if  these 
public  buildings  were  so,  why  not  the  temples  ? 

But  however  they  might  differ  from  Mr.  Fergusson  as  to  his  theory,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Institute 
were  due  to  him  for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  treated  a difficult  subject,  and  the  very  able  and 
ingenious  conjecture  he  had  thrown  out;  as  well  as  for  the  careful  and  learned  manner  in  which  he  had 
supported  his  views.  However  they  might  differ  with  him  as  to  any  theory,  they  were  sure  of  an  able 
and  interesting  paper  at  all  times  from  Mr.  Fergusson.  He,  therefore,  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
Institute  be  given  to  that  gentleman,  and  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  cordially  responded  to. 

Mr.  COCKERELL,  Jun.,  Associate,  thought  there  was  no  proof  that  the  chryselephantine  statues 
were  exposed  under  the  roof  opening.  At  Bass*  it  would  be  further  back,  and  the  light  falling  upon 
the  pavement  would  be  reflected  upwards  in  the  most  favorable  manner.  The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  other  most  beautiful  ancient  sculptures,  were  so  placed  that  they  could  never  receive  anything  but 
reflected  light. 

Mr.  John  Bell  said  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was  no  doubt  carved  by  Phidias  with  special 
reference  to  the  light  it  was  to  receive,  and  in  some  cases  where  there  was  not  that  reflected  light, 
a copy  of  that  frieze  would  be  well  shown  by  the  effect  of  shadow  produced  by  the  dust  resting 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  figures.  The  direct  vertical  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  would  have  the  effect 
of  curling  up  and  splitting  into  pieces  the  ivory  surface  of  the  Greek  statues.  As  a sculptor  he  must 
say  that  a vertical  light  was  the  worst  light  that  could  be  given  to  a statue  in  the  round ; the  best  was 
at  an  angle  of  45°  from  above — and  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  open  air.  (Mr.  ASHPITEL,  hear, 


* Digests,  L.  16,  242,  § 4. 
J Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  56. 


F 


t Lucret.  iv.  84. 

§ Seneca,  Epist.  81. 
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hear.)  But  he  must  modify  that  statement  with  reference  to  a painted  statue.  A statue  which  was 
not  painted  would  not  be  well  lighted  by  two  conflicting  lights,  hut  if  the  statue  was  painted  he  could 
fancy  the  light  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson  would  be  extremely  good. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Hon.  Sec.,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  interesting  paper  before  the  meeting. 
He  observed  that  the  effect  of  climate  was  very  important,  and  that  in  Greece,  the  heat,  even  in  the 
spring,  was  very  intense  indeed.  He  also  adverted  to  the  intense  whiteness  of  the  Greek  marble  in  its 
raw  crude  state,  as  shewn  in  the  first  view  of  Athens,  and  especially  in  the  new  palace,  which  was  built 
of  the  finest  Pentelic  marble ; and  the  effect  of  which  was  as  horrible  as  anything  that  could  he  conceived 
of  painted  plaster.  The  glare  was  so  intense  that  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Greek  statues,  in  their 
new  and  crude  state,  would  certainly  not  have  required  any  great  degree  of  light  to  be  seen ; but  rather 
that  a subdued  light  was  required  to  tone  them  down. 

Mr.  Papworth,  Fellow,  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  majority  of  Greek  temples  the  cella  was  not 
lighted  at  all, — that  no  one,  in  fact,  was  admitted  into  it  but  the  priests,  or  perhaps  a favoured 
worshipper  like  Alexander.  The  statue  itself  was  never  inspected  closely.  The  worshippers  were 
outside  the  temple, — not  even  under  the  portico,  but  in  the  peribolus,  or  great  square  in  front, — and 
they  only  dimly  saw  the  image  of  the  god,  when  the  door  of  the  temple  was  opened,  looming  in  the 
distance  through  a reflected  light.  He  believed  the  hypsethral  temple  resembled  the  Royal  Exchange, 
but  he  differed  with  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Y.P.,  said  that  they  were  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Fergusson  for 
endeavouring  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  find  a solution  to  a difficult  and  intricate  subject,  and  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  concur  in  his  views  on  the  question.  They  must  be  guided  in  their  opinions  by  the 
actual  buildings,  the  writers  upon  those  buildings,  and  by  fragments,  paintings  and  medals.  As  to 
temples  none  remained  at  the  present  day  with  the  roof  on,  consequently  they  had  no  guide  from  that 
source.  The  roofs  of  temples  were  represented  on  several  medals,  but  in  no  case  was  any  opening  shewn 
either  hypsethral  or  with  the  vertical  Waiov.  He  was  disposed  to  place  most  reliance  upon  ancient  authors, 
and  could  not  get  over  the  expression  of  Vitruvius,  “ sine  tecto  et  sub  divo.”  From  what  had  been 
already  said,  and  his  own  experience,  the  climate  of  Greece  would  admit  of  the  temple  being  open,  but 
that  of  Rome  would  not.  He  thought  the  small  sinking  in  the  pavement  of  the  Parthenon  was  the 
compluvium  of  the  Latins,  and  for  the  concentration  of  damp  in  the  centre,  being  just  deep  enough  to 
keep  a certain  quantity  of  water  in  it,  and  not  permit  it  to  be  diffused  about  the  rest  of  the  temple. 
This  would  not  hurt  the  statue,  which  was  protected  by  an  enclosure  round  it,  and  further  by  the  use 
of  oil,  as  described  by  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  the  temple  at  Elis ; he  thought  part  of  the  cella 
was  “ sine  tecto,”  but  that  the  part  immediately  over  the  statue  might  be  roofed  for  its  protection  from 
rain.  He  admitted  there  were  staircases  in  the  Sicilian  temples,  and  in  Magna  Grecia,  and  at  Palmyra; 
but  he  did  not  remember  any  other  examples  in  which  they  were  to  be  found ; and  he  believed  these 
even  were  not  connected  with  the  mode  of  lighting,  but  to  enable  the  attendants  to  go  on  the  roof,  and 
to  cleanse  it  and  the  gutters.  The  word  “ temple  ” was  differently  used,  and  often  meant  the  whole 
group  of  buildings ; so  that  passing  through  the  propyl'aeon,  meant  coming  into  the  temple,  and 
accordingly  the  passage  referred  to  in  Maccabeus  might  mean  that  the  captain  was  killed  by  stones 
thrown  from  the  roof  of  the  external  porticos  of  the  outer  court,  and  did  not  show  there  was  an  opening- 
in  the  roof  of  the  Hides  itself.  The  parallel  between  the  hypsethral  hall  at  Thebes  and  the  Greek 
temples  did  not  hold  good.  The  openings  at  Thebes  were  vertical  slits  to  admit  the  light,  which  came 
in  over  the  hinder  range  of  columns  ; and  if  the  Greeks  imitated  the  Egyptians,  the  light  would  come 
immediately  over  the  wall  of  the  cella  itself.  He  agreed  with  those  who  thought  that  in  Egypt  the 
great  object  of  the  roof  was  to  exclude  the  sun  and  consequent  heat,  and  not  to  keep  off  the  rain.  He 
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always  considered  that  the  lesser  offerings  in  Greek  temples  were  made  in  the  cclla,  but  that  on  great 
occasions  an  altar  was  brought  to  the  foro  part  of  the  temple,  in  order  that  all  the  people  might  take  part 
in  public  worship.  The  representations  of  roofs  from  Palmyra,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  had  a great 
deal  of  suggestiveness ; but  they  were  of  a late  period,  and  might  have  been  the  ceilings  of  tombs. 
Most  of  the  temples  at  Palmyra  and  Baalbcc  were  vaulted.  The  small  Greek  temples  had,  he  believed, 
no  light,  except  from  the  doorway,  but  the  larger  ones  required  a greater  diffusion  of  light ; and  with 
respect  to  these  he  could  not  get  over  the  expression  of  Vitruvius  that  they  were  “ sine  tecto.”  The 
Greek  churches  of  the  present  day  were  principally  lighted  by  the  lamps  suspended  before  the  pictures 
and  altars ; for  the  narrow  openings  of  the  windows  admitted  very  little  light.  He  regretted  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Falkener,  who  he  felt  sure  would  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
labours  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  every  speaker,  and  the  meeting  might  have  been 
benefitted  by  his  farther  researches  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FERGUSSON,  Fellow,  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  the  admission  of  too  much  light  by  the 
vertical  openings  he  proposed  was  not  an  objection  to  the  theory ; as  it  would  be  easy  to  diminish  it  to 
any  extent  required.  His  object  had  been  to  show  how  it  could  be  obtained  at  all.  He  explained,  by 
referring  to  the  drawing,  that  the  buttress  of  the  temple  of  Bassse  could  be  seen  from  the  outside,  and 
not  merely  by  the  kites  and  crows, — and  that  the  Greeks  would  not  have  taken  pains  to  make  their 
roofs  so  elaborately  ornamental  if  they  could  not  be  seen.  The  external  apertures  required  on  his 
system  of  lighting  were  mere  counter-sinkings,  so  small  that  they  could  not  be  shewn  in  a medal.  The 
representations  from  Palmyra  had  no  bearing  on  the  question ; — what  was  done  there  three  centuries 
after  Christ  of  course  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  had  been  done  four  centuries  before  Christ,  though 
the  bulk  of  the  arguments  used  that  evening  had  proceeded  on  this  extraordinary  inversion  of  dates. 
He  contended  that  it  was  no  argument  to  say,  because  perpendicular  tracery  is  used  everywhere  in 
buildings  of  the  Tuclor  period,  therefore  all  the  windows  of  the  Norman  Cathedrals  were  originally 
filled  with  this  species  of  ornament.  With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Ashpitel  he  could  only 
say  that,  if  he  had  read  the  whole  passage  as  it  existed  in  Vitruvius  instead  of  merely  picking  out  the 
few  words  here  and  there  which  favoured  his  views,  he  never  would  have  uttered  the  assertions  he  had 
used.  All  that  Vitruvius  ever  said  was,  that  temples  which  were  decastyle  and  dipteral,  were  also 
hypgethral,  and  so  far  as  he  or  his  book  is  concerned,  the  only  inference  is,  that  no  temple  was 
hypffitliral  that  had  not  these  characteristics.  He  cannot  therefore  be  quoted  as  asserting  that 
hexastyle  temples,  which  were  not  dipteral,  were  “sub  divo,”  or  “sine  tecto.”  Canina’s  conjecture 
will  not  suffice  to  explain  the  contradiction  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  but  giving  that  up,  and  an 
octastyle  at  Athens,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  if  he  likes,  the  question  still  remains,  how  were  the 
other  hexastyles  lighted?  All  the  arguments  from  Varro,  Ovid,  &c.  are  equally  upset  by  a few  more 
words  in  this  same  passage  of  Vitruvius,  which  Mr.  Ashpitel  has  equally  overlooked.  He  says,  “ Hujus 
exemplar  Romas  non  est.”  Nothing  can  be  clearer ; and  it  is  most  unfair  as  well  as  illogical  to  select 
certain  words  from  the  middle  of  a passage,  and  without  quoting  the  context  to  which  they  refer,  to 
insist  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  decisive,  and  at  the  same  time  to  omit  all  reference  to  far  clearer 
and  more  important  statements  contained  in  the  same  passage.  Besides,  the  utter  absurdity  of 
quoting  facts  or  adducing  modes  of  construction  occurring  after  the  Birth  of  Christ  as  influencing 
what  was  done  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ! The  cause  must  indeed  be  a bad  one  which 
requires  such  an  inversion  of  facts  and  dates  for  a support.  No  one,  I fancy,  who  reads  the  whole 
passage,  can  doubt  that  Vitruvius  meant  to  refer  to  the  decastyle  and  dipteral  temple  which  then  as 
now  exists  at  Athens ; though  it  may  be  unable  to  explain  how  or  when  the  contradiction  at  the  end 
was  introduced.  With  regard  to  Pompeii,  he  repeated,  it  was  admitted  there  were  hypaethral, 
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periboli,  gymnasia,  agoras,  &c.  which  were  like  the  Royal  Exchange,  hut  these  were  not  temples ; 
what  had  been  contended  for  was,  that  the  term  was  never  applied  to  a temple,  but  these  were  Roman, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Greek  temples.  Wherever  the  word  hypsethral  occurred  it  was  used  (except 
in  this  one  instance  at.  Athens)  to  designate  a court-yard  and  not  a temple.  He  did  not  know  what 
roof-gutters  there  were  at  Bassas  to  which  the  Chairman  could  allude.  (The  Chairman.  The  cymatium 
was  hollowed  behind).  He  had  been  distinctly  told  by  Professor  Cockerell  that  there  was  no  gutter 
there,  and  none  was  shewn  in  any  drawings.  Mr.  Fergusson  further  said  that  he  did  not  think  his 
arguments  had  been  touched  by  the  discussion, — that  the  mode  of  lighting  which  he  suggested  did  not 
contradict  any  passage  in  any  ancient  author ; that  his  views  were  in  strict  accordance  with  every  word 
found  in  Vitruvius — whereas  those  of  his  opponents  directly  contradicted  his  more  positive  assertions, 
that  the  theory  of  the  opaion  accorded  perfectly  with  all  existing  remains,  that  it  was  far  more  artistic 
than  by  a hole  in  the  roof,  that  it  was  free  from  all  objections  on  the  score  of  rain,  wind  and  weather,  and 
perfectly  suited  to  the  extremely  delicate  chryselephantine  statues.  All,  however,  he  could  expect 
was,  that  the  members  would  consider  the  matter  further,  as  he  could  not  expect  it  to  be  settled  at  once. 
He  believed,  after  what  he  had  now  heard,  he  might  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  objection  could  be 
offered  to  his  suggestions,  for  certainly  no  valid  one  had  been  brought  forward  that  evening. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ON  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  ENGLISH  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES;  COLLECTIONS  FOR  AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  MASONS, 
THEIR  CUSTOMS,  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  2nd  Dec.  1861. 

By  Wvatt  Papworth,  Fellow. 


In  the  course  of  the  observations  I am  about  to  submit,  it  is  proposed,  first,  to  mention  the  names  of 
the  masons  obtained  in  these  researches,  and  the  places  at  which  they  worked  ; then  to  notice  their 
customs,  remuneration,  and  some  matters  relating  thereto  ; their  workshops  ; the  guilds  or  companies  ; 
their  constitutions  ; their  trade  designations  ; and  the  confraternities  for  building  purposes  ; closing 
with  a few  remarks  on  the  lodges  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cehturies. 

In  this  first  series,  comprising  many  familiar  names,  some  of  the  few  traits  found  recorded  as  to 
the  position  and  ability  of  the  workmen  employed  have  been  introduced ; otherwise  it  has  been 
necessarily  condensed  into  mere  statements  of  the  names  of  persons  and  of  places,  because  any 
elaborated  description  o*~  " ~ks  would  have  occupied  one  paper  alone,  and  are  not  essential  to  the 
purposes  of  the  present  enip;:.j-  also  been  an  object  to  recover  the  exact  term  by  which  each 

person  was  designated  in  the  docun  ;’v  consulted  : the  spelling  has  also  been  retained. 

Omitting  all  mention  of  their  pr^  irs  employed  during  the  period  previous  to  the  Conquest, 

the  earliest  and  the  only  notice  in  the  < h century  is  that  of  Robertus,  cementarius,  employed  at 
Saint  Alban’s,  1077,  who  for  his  skill  and  „oour,  in  which  he  is  stated  to  have  excelled  all  the  masons 
of  his  time,  had  granted  to  him  andi  bis  heirs,  certain  lands,  and  a house  in  the  town.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Arnold,  a lay  brother  of  Croyland  Abbey,  1113,  is  designated  “ of  the  art  of 
masonry  a most  scientific  master.’'  Of  the  employment  of  William  of  Sens,  a layman,  and  of 
William  the  Englishman,  both  engaged  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  I need  not  say  anything,  except 
to  add,  that  the  latter  has  been  supposed  the  same  as  a certain  William  or  Walter  of  Coventry, 
“ one  of  the  most  renowned  architects  in  England,”  who  is  said  to  have  designed  Gloucester  Cathedral 
in  1199.  At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  (about  1200).  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban’s 
assembled  a “number  of  chosen  cementarii,  of  whom  M.#  Hugo  de  Goldcliff  was  the  chief,  a deceitful 
but  clever  workman”  (artife.y),  as  he  is  styled  by  the  chronicler,  who  further  states  that  “ it  happened 
by  the  design  of  the  said  Hugh,  in  addition  to  stealth,  fraud,  impertinence,  and  above  all,  extravagance, 
before  the  average  of  the  work  (the  front  wall  of  the  abbey  church)  had  risen  to  the  boarded  shed, 
the  abbot  grew  tired,  weary,  and  timid,  and  the  work  languished — the  walls  were  covered  up  for  the 
winter — they  became  fractured  and  fell  with  their  own  weight,  so  that  the  wreck  of  images  and 
flowers  became  the  laughing  stock  of  beholders.  The  workmen  therefore  quitted  in  despair,  nor 
did  any  wages  reward  their  labours.”  Robertus,  cementarius,  ruled  (rexit)  the  works  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral  for  twenty-five  years  from  their  commencement  in  1217.  M.  Albericus,  in  1253,  was  paid 
for  task  work  of  the  form  pieces,  that  is,  windov  tracery,  probably  for  Westminster  Abbey  Church. 
John  of  Gloucester,  1257-60,  the  king’s  mason,  was  rewarded,  1257-8,  by  Henry  III,  with  his 
freedom  for  life  from  all  tallage  and  tolls  throughout  the  realm.  He  was  employed  at  Guildford,  on 
statues  for  St.  Martin’s  Le  Grand,  at  Woodstock,  Westminster,  and  Windsor.  Robert  de  Beverley, 
mason,  1259-76,  was  engaged  at  the  palace  at  Westminster,  on  a tomb  at  Windsor,  on  repairs  at 


* M.  will  designate  those  names  found  with  the  word  1 Magister’  and  ‘ Master’  prefixed  to  them. 
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Westminster  Hall,  at  the  rebuilding  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  Henry  III,  1267-76,  on  works  for  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  I,  on  the  mews  at  Charing  Cross,  and  on  the  king’s  kitchen  garden  ; he 
received  an  annuity  of  sixpence  per  day,  and  became  keeper  of  the  works  at  Westminster.  Walter 
Dixi,  cementarius  de  Bernewelle,  1277,  conveyed  certain  lands  to  his  son  Lawrence ; the  legend  of 
the  seal  has  ‘S’  Walter  le  Masun,’  with  a monogram.  Bichard  de  Stow,  cementarius,  executed  the 
Eleanor  Cross  at  Lincoln,  1291-4,  and  was  most  probably  the  Stow  who,  1306,  contracted  for  the 
works  of  the  tower  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  William  de  Hibernia  carved  some  of  the  sculpture  for  the 
crosses  at  Lincoln,  Northampton,  and  Stoney  Stratford.  John  de  Bello,  or  de  la  Bataille,  cementarius, 
executed  those  at  Stoney  Stratford,  Northampton,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  and  St.  Alban’s.  That  at 
Waltham  was  chiefly  executed  by  Dymenge  de  Legeri,  or  Nicholas  Dymenge  de  Eeyns,  as  well  as  the 
Eleanor  tomb  at  Lincoln.  M.  Michael  of  Canterbury,  cementarius,  worked  on  that  at  Westcheap  in 
London,  while  that  at  Charing  was  begun  by  M.  Eichard  de  Crundale,  cementarius  (who  executed 
the  tomb  in  the  abbey),  and  finished  by  M.  Eoger  de  Crundale,  who  supplied  some  marble  for  the 
tomb.  William  de  Hoo,  cementarius,  was  employed  in  the  church  of  the  Blackfriars,  where  a record 
of  the  queen  was  placed.  The  above  mentioned  Michael  of  Canterbury  is  no  doubt  the  same  mason 
who  prepared  the  foundations  in  1292  of  the  Eoyal  Chapel  at  Westminster.  Of  this  century,  also, 
is  the  still  existing  incised  grave-stone  of  Eichard  de  G-ayuisburgh,  cerc^  3 of  Lincoln  Cathedral; 
it  is  the  only  one  I have  to  mention. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  Henry,  surnamed  Lat  .nd  carefully  recorded 

as  a monk,  was  largely  employed  at  Evesham  Abbey,  and  ; Lawrence  Church  adjoining  it. 

A contract,  1314,  in  French,  all  the  former  documents  ' ompiled  in  Latin,  was  taken  by 

William  Heose,  ‘ masoune,’  to  erect  a house  of  fi  , another  contract,  1321,  enabled 

William  de  Keylesteds,  mason,  to  pull  down  and  reb  oy  Hall,  Derbyshire.  Of  this  period 

are  the  well  known  works  at  Ely  Cathedral,  carried  out  ul  ihe  direction  of  John  de  Wisbeach  and 
of  Alan  de  Walsingham,  both  monks;  but  unless  M.  John  ittj. rene  be  the  master  mason,  instead  of 
the  ‘ bricklayer,’  as,  he  is  called,* *  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  came  of  that  officer.  M.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  mason,  began  work  in  1330  at  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  \v-  minster.  At  Salisbury,  in  1334, 
an  agreement  with  Eichard  de  Earleigh,  builder,  as  he  is  des'n,.  Tin  Dodwell’s  History  of  the 
Cathedral,  who  has  not  given  the  original  word,  but  which  it  worn  be  hteresting  to  possess,  as  from 
what  follows  it  is  an  early  instance  of  the  conjunction,  apparently,  of  the  csigner  and  constructor, 
stipulates  that  he  should  be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  fabi  ic,  to  -der  and  do  all  necessary 
work  in  the  same  ; and  to  superintend,  direct,  and  appoint  useful  and  faithful  masons  and  plaisterersj" 
(are  latomi  and  cementarii  the  original  words  for  these  trades  ?)  ; with  regard  to  himself  that  he 
should  perform  useful  and  faithful  work,  and  use  circumspect  diligence  as  well  as  provident  discretion 
with  regard  to  the  artificers  under  him  ; that  he  should  repair  thither  and  make  such  stay  as  the 
necessity  or  nature  of  the  fabric  shall  require  ; and  that,  notwithstanding  his  prior  obligations  at  Bath 
and  Beading,  he  should  not  neglect  or  delay  the  works  of  the  church.  This  Farleigh  most  probably 
designed  the  upper  stories  of  the  tower,  with  the  spire : In  1394,  when  settlements  appeared 
from  the  effect  of  these  works,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Nicholas  Portland,  mason,  conceived  in 


* Bentham’s  History. 

f I have  to  acknowledge  the  obliging  assistance  of  P.  W.  Ottl\  \y,  Esq.,  who  has  searched  for  the  original  document 
since  the  above  was  read,  and  who  found  the  endorsement  to  be  ‘ Coi  rentis  Richardi  de  Farleigh  Lathomi,’  and  in  the  body, 
1 Richardi  Davy  (*)  de  Farleigh  Cementarii,’ — thus  proving  him  to  have  een  the  master  mason  and  designer.  The  original  words 
for  “masons  and  plaisterers”  are  “lathomi  et  cementarii,”  both  terms,  asi.  rticed  hereafter,  meaning  masons,  as  carvers  and  wallers. 

(*)  These  two  words  are  na  quite  clear. 
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the  same  general  torras  as  those  already  cited.  When  further  repairs  were  contemplated  in  1415,  a 
similar  agreement  was  made  with  Robert  Wayte,  mason.  Geffrey  de  Carleton,  at  Windsor  Castle, 
in  1359,  the  same  year  that  Wykeham  was  made  constable  and  supervisor,  had  the  appointments  of 
chief  mason  and  keeper  of  all  the  mason  work.  In  the  mention  of  the  next  namo  I avail  myself  of 
the  words  of  the  great  historian  who  claimed  to  be  a descendant.  “ In  this  district  of  Kent,”  he 
writes,  “ and  in  the  hundred  and  parish  of  Rolvenden,  the  Gibbons  were  possessed  of  lands  in  the 
year  1326  ; and  the  elder  branch  of  tbe  same  family,  without  much  increase  or  diminution  of  property, 
still  adheres  to  its  native  soil.  Fourteen  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  his  name,  John  Gibbon 
is  recorded  as  the  marmorarius  or  architect  of  King  Edward  the  Third : the  strong  and  stately  castle 
of  Queenborough,*  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  Medway,  was  a monument  of  his  skill ; and 
the  grant  of  an  hereditary  toll  on  the  passage  from  Sandwich  to  Stonar,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  is  the 
reward  of  no  vulgar  artist.”  This  but  little  known  reference  was  noted  only  a few  days  since,  and 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  verify  the  circumstances,  induces  me  to  believe  that  Gibbon  most  probably 
derived  the  information  from  documents  in  his  own  possession.  M.  William  de  Wynneford,  called 
cementarius  and  also  lathomus,  1370-1403,  was  employed  for  the  king;  and  at  Winchester  College 
and  Cathedral,  by  William  of  Wykeham.  M.  Henry  de  Yeveley,  1365-95,  mason,  was  director  of 
the  king’s  works  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  master  mason  at  Westminster  Abbey,  1388-95  ; he, 
together  writh  Stephen  Lote,  executed  the  tomb  of  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia,  still  existing  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Robert  de  Skyllington,  mason,  1392,  is  noticed  as  having  hired  men  for  works  at 
Kenilworth  Castle.  Richard  Washbourne  and  John  Swalve,  masons,  1395,  contracted  to  raise  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  carve  and  place  the  corbels  to  receive  the  carpenter’s  work  of  the 
present  roof.  The  contract  for  the  dormitory  at  Durham  Cathedral  was  taken  by  John  de  Middleton, 
mason,  1398,  and  completed  by  Peter  Dryng,  1401,  who  signed  the  second  contract  with  Robert 
Daynwell  and  William  Landes,  also  masons. 

In  fifteenth  century,  M.  William  Colchester  was  master  mason  at  Westminster  Abbey,  1399- 
1416,  where  he  had  at  first  only  100s.  annual  fee,  raised  afterwards  to  £10.  “ for  ordering  and 
surveying  the  works  he  was  also  master  mason  at  York  Cathedral,  1416-21,  as  will  be  mentioned 
presently.  Thomas  Hyndeley,  1416,  cementarius,  contracted  for  a portion  of  the  cloisters  at 
Durham;  he  there  succeeded  M.  Thomas  Map ilton,  master  mason,  and  obtained  the  stone  for  the 
lavatory  therein,  1432;  P~ohn  Pethyrstanhalgh  and  other  masons  building  the  walls;  Lawrence 
Latoner  of  Newcastle,  furnished  the  ‘spowtys’  (which  may  have  been  of  stone,  if  the  surname 
‘ latoner  ’ is  mis-spelt  for  latomus,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  they  may  have  been  of  metal,  if  latoner 
is  placed  for  latten-er)  ; and  William  Sclater  was  employed  for  two  days  in  ‘ blaunching  ’ or  white- 
washing, probably  cleaning  down  the  whole  work.  Richard  de  Cracall,  mason,  1412,  contracted f to 
rebuild  Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire,  in  three  years  “ new  as  workmanship  craft  will.”  The  bridge  at 
the  same  placet  was  also  taken,  1421-2,  by  Thomas  Ampilforde,  John  Garett,  and  Robert  Maunsell, 
masons;  this  was  to  be  “ made  sufficient  and  workmanly  in  masoncraft”  for  260  marks  (£173.  6s.  8d.) 
The  contract  for  building  Walberswick  steeple,  Suffolk,  1426,  was  signed  by  Richard  Russell  (or 
Rupel)  of  Dunwich,  and  Adam  Powle  of  Blythburgh,  masons,  for  40  shillings  and  perquisites,  for 
labour  only,  working  but  two  terms  in  the  year.  John  Wode,  masoun,  1435,  contracted  for  the 
labour  of  himself  and  servant  in  building  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  “in 
all  mannere  of  thinges  that  longe  to  free  masov.nry.”  William  Horwode,  fremason,  1435,  contracted 
to  build  Fotheringay  Church,  “ by  oversight  of  masters  of  the  same  craft,”  and  “ by  oversight  of  master 


* Built  about  1361-7. 


f These  contracts  are  in  English. 
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masons  of  the  country.”  It  was  from  Benet,  the  mason,  that  William  of  Wyrcestre  obtained  the 
names  of  the  mouldings  of  the  doorway  of  St.  Mary  RedclifFe  Church,  Bristol.  Robert  Leget, 
1461-4,  was  chief  mason  at  Windsor  Castle,  receiving  6d.  per  day.  John  Stowell,  ifreemason,  1470, 
contracted  to  execute  the  “ workmanshipp  and  masonry  crafte”  of  a frontal  to  an  altar  in  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  Wells,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  £40.  William  Orcheyerd,  master  mason,  1475-80,  built 
by  contract  the  greater  portion  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  For  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
Henry,  or  John  Jennings,  or  Jenyns,  master  mason,  1474-82,  purchased  the  stone  at  the  Tainton 
quarries  in  Oxfordshire.  To  this  building  Edward  IV  in  his  Will  refers,  when  he  explicitly  states  that 
the  chapel  “ begonne  by  us  of  newe  to  he  buylded  bee  thoroughly  finished  in  all  things  as  we  have 
appointed  it ; ” — who  was  his  Devizor  of  Buildings  ? The  same  question  arises  in  the  erection  of 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  where  John  Wulrich,  master  mason,  1476,  was  succeeded  by  John 
Wastell,  about  1513,  who,  with  Henry  Semerk,  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  work,  contracted,  1513,  for 
some  of  the  vaulting.  John  Bell  was  a warden  mason  there.  Henry  VI,  besides  providing  in  his 
Will  for  a clerk  of  the  works,  master  mason,  etc.,  carefully  defines  the  dimensions  and  all  the  essential 
arrangements  of  his  noble  undertaking.  William  Este,  fremason,  of  Oxford,  1494,  was  engaged  on 
works  at  Wodestock  Hall;  and  at  Oxford,  1512,  with  William  Vertue. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  Bobert  Jenyns,  Robert  Vertue,  and  John  Lobins  are  called  “ye 
kings  iii  Mr.  Masons,”  about  1509,  when  estimating  for  a tomb  for  Henry  VII.  Robert  Vertue 
built,  1501,  a chamber  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  paid  for  a ‘ new  platt  ’ at  Greenwich. 
Master  Estfeld,  1501-4,  mason,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  1501,  was  paid  for  “ a king’s  tomb  at 
Windsor,”  £78.  3s.  2d. ; the  king’s  name  is  not  given  in  the  record,  but  it  does  state  afterwards,  by 
a payment  of  £10.  that  it  was  eventually  removed  to  Westminster.  Should  the  entries  refer  to  a 
tomb  for  Henry  VI,  it  would  tend  much  to  prove  that  his  body  was  removed  to  Westminster  after  all.* 
John  Cole  was  “ master  mason  of  the  broach  ” of  Louth  Church,  1501-15,  and  towards  the  completion, 
it  is  stated  that  “ Lawrence,  mason,  was  paid  6s.  8d.  for  riding  to  his  master  in  the  north  country  for 
to  speer  him  whether  he  would  make  an  end  of  the  broach,  and  he  said  he  would  deal  no  more  with  it, 
but  he  showed  his  counsel  and  William  Walker,  and  Lawrence  mason,  were  paid  2s.  for  “riding  to 
Boston  to  speak  with  master  mason  to  make  an  end  of  the  broach while  William  Lemyng  and 
Christopher  Scune  are  also  recorded  as  master  masons  working  there.  John  Hylmer  and  William 
Vertue,  freemasons,  1507,  contracted  to  execute  the  groined  vaulting  to  .the  choir  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  for  £700. ; and  afterwards,  1512,  assisted  William  Este  to  build  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  John  Eastawe,  or  Estow,  engaged,  1525-38,  to  “ do  all  manner  of  mason’s  work, 
bricklaying,  and  all  other  things  concerning  the  masonry  and  bricklaying,  as  well  as  the  labourers 
concerning  the  same  ” in  the  erection  of  Hengrave  Hall.  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  had  the 
following  officers  at  its  erection,  1512-7,  a collection  very  rarely  to  be  obtained,  namely,  M.  Nicholas 
Townley,  priest,  master  of  the  works ; William  Erere,  purveyor  of  the  works  ; M.  David  Griffits, 
priest,  overseer  of  the  workmen;  M.  Rowland  Mpss^ger,  comptroller  of  the  works;  M.  John  Smith, 
auditor  of  the  works ; with  Thomas  Cowper  and  > Lenthall,  his  clerks,  who  were  paid  66s.  8d. 
for  their  labour  during  the  five  years  the  college  v eing  erected  ; John  Adams  was  the  freemason; 


* Some  works  state  that  the  body  was  removed  to  West  r Abbey  in  1501,  at  a cost  of  £500.,  the  same  year  as  the 

above-mentioned  tomb;  but  his  tomb  is  not  known,  and  the  3 supposed  to  be  still  at  Windsor,  and  without  a tomb, 

(iougn,  " Sepulchral  Monuments,”  gives  an  engraving  of  a ver  >rate  design  for  a tomb  for  Henry  VI,  from  a drawing  in 
the  Cottonian  Collection  (Trans.  R.I.B.A.,  1860-61,  p.  20).  I in  “ Old  England,”  gives  a woodcut,  No.  1216,  vol.  1,  of 

a plain  altar  tomb  and  effigy  of  “ Henry  VI,  formerly  at  'r;”  it  is  also  given  in  Knight’s  edition  of  Shakspere’s 

Works.  The  opening  of  the  vault  will  perhaps  alone  decide  the  t. 
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and  Thomas  "Watlington,  the  warden  of  the  carpenters.  The  trades  are  not  mentioned  of  Thomas 
Sellers  and  Nicholas  Craven,  who  contracted,  1533,  to  rebuild  tho  ‘ hylings  ’ of  Burnley  Church, 
Lancashire,  for  sixty  pounds  and  a reward, — but  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  masons.  John 
Multon,  fremason,  had  granted  to  him  in  1536,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Bath,  the  “ office  of 
master  of  all  their  works  commonly  called  fremasonry,  when  it  should  be  vacant.”  This  is  probably 
the  same  person  noticed  hereafter  as  employed  at  Hampton  Court.  At  the  building  of  Sandgate 
Castle,  near  Folkestone,  1540,  by  order  of  Henry  VIII,  the  list  of  officers  noted  is  very  complete. 
The  engineer  was  M.  Stephen  do  Hashenperg,  whose  remuneration  is  not  recorded,  but  from 
another  document  it  was  probably  4s.  per  day;  Thomas  Cockes  and  Bichard  Keys,  commissioners, 
were  paymasters,  comptrollers,  overseers,  and  surveyors,— for  those  titles  are  added  indifferently 
to  their  names  in  the  superscriptions,  all  most  probably  accepted  as  the  same,  and  are  without 
any  payment  named.  John  Lambert,  clerk  of  the  check,  had  8d.  for  his  daily  pay  ; William  Baker, 
overseer  of  the  masons,  had  Gd. ; Bobert  Lynsfced,  was  master  warden,  or  master  mason  ; Nicholas 
Bychard,  under-warden ; Symond  Stace,  clerk  of  the  store-house,  had  Gd. ; Thomas  Medley,  overseer 
of  the  rockmen,  Gd. ; paymaster’s  clerk,  8d.  ; clerk  of  the  receipts,  8d. ; Thomas  Bushe,  clerk  of  the 
leger,  Sd. ; Stephen  Warn,  clerk  of  the  call,  Sd. ; and  Thomas  Elgar,  purveyor,  Is.  The  whole  of  the 
accounts  were  approved  under  the  hand  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  then  auditor  to  the  king.  Each 
week’s  accounts  are  signed  by  the  chief  persons  above  mentioned,  with  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  the 
town  of  Dover.  And  lastly,  and  this  closes  the  list  at  1543,  when  the  townspeople  of  Coventry 
wanted  their  cross  to  be  rebuilt,  they  contracted  with  Thomas  Phillips  of  Bristol,  freemason, 
and  John  Petit,  of  Wellingborough,  to  build  it  for  the  sum  of  £187.  6s.  8d.,  using  “good  sure 
seasonable  freestone  of  the  quarries  of  Attilborough,  or  Bounton,  in  Warwickshire,  or  of  both.” 

The  information  afforded  by  the  Becords  of  Tork  Cathedral  extends  over  a period  so  long  that 
it  has  purposely  been  kept  together,  in  order  that  the  names  and  transactions  shall  be  given  in 
uninterrupted  succession  ; and  they  are  perhaps  not  too  well  known  to  be  quoted,  as  greatly  tending 
to  elucidate  the  customs  of  the  masons  and  their  privileges.  The  name  of  the  first  master  mason  is 
that  of  M.  Thomas  de  Loudham,  so  late  as  8th  Eeb.  1347,  when  he  was  admitted  and  duly  sworn  to 
the  office.  M.  Thomas  de  Patenham  was  his  successor.  A document,  dated  1st  Oct.  1351,  declares 
that  “ on  account  of  the  skilful  industry  and  labour  of  William  de  Hoton,  son  of  M.  William  de 
Hoton,  mason,  employed  and  hereafter  to  be  employed  about  the  fabric  of  our  church,”  ten  pounds 
of  silver  was  given  to  him  as  a yearly  pension,  “ together  with  a dwelling  within  the  close  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  for  the  term  of  his  life,  provided  only  that  he  do  not  superintend  any  other  works, 
whereby  our  work  might  be  omitted,  neglected,  or  in  any  wise  delayed.  If  it  should  happen  that  he 
should  be  hindered  by  blindness,  or  any  other  calamitous  disease,  from  working  or  from  directing  the 
said  work  in  a fitting  manner,  from  that  time  he  shall  pay  yearly  to  the  under-mason,  who  is  the 
second  master  of  the  mason’s  work,  one-half  of  the  salary  of  the  aforesaid  under-mason,  out  of  his 
pension  aforesaid.  If  it  shall  happen  through  the  negligence  of  the  said  William,  while  able  to  work 
and  superintend  the  said  fabric,  or  through  his  voluntary  omission,  or  through  his  occupation  in 
other  matters,  that  the  work  shall  be  neglected,  omitted,  or  in  any  other  matter  delayed,  from  thence- 
forth the  aforesaid  pension  shall  cease  altogether,  and  the  present  writing  shall  be  wholly  without 
force  and  effect.  In  1355,  “Orders  for  the  Masons  and  Workmen”  were  issued:  “The  first  and 
second  masons,  who  are  called  masters  of  the  same,  and  the  carpenters,  shall  make  oath  that  they 
cause  the  ancient  customs  underwritten  to  be  faithfully  observed.  In  summer,  they  are  to  begin  to 
work  immediately  after  sunrise  until  the  ringing  of  the  bell  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  then  to  breakfast  in 
the  fabric  lodge,  then  one  of  the  masters  shall  knock  upon  the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  forthwith  all 
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are  to  return  to  work  until  noon.  Between  April  and  August,  after  dinner,  they  shall  sleep  in  the 
lodge,  then  work  until  the  first  bell  for  vespers,  then  sit  to  drink  till  the  end  of  the  third  bell,  and 
return  to  work  so  long  as  they  can  see  by  daylight.  In  winter,  they  are  to  begin  work  at  daybreak 
and  continue  as  before  till  noon, — dine,  and  return  to  work  till  daylight  is  over.  In  winter,  each 
mason  is  to  receive  one  day’s  less  pay  per  week.  When  two  feast  days  occur  in  a week,  one  day’s 
wages  are  to  he  forfeited,  and  when  three  feast  days  shall  so  fall,  one-half  week’s  wages.  On  Vigils 
and  on  Saturdays  they  are  to  work  until  noon.”  The  two  masters  and  carpenters  were  to  be  present 
at  each  drinking  time,  to  certify,  for  deduction  of  wages,  all  failures  and  absences.  In  13G7  and  1370 
are  contracts  with  the  plumber  for  his  services.  In  1368  occurs  a memorandum  regarding  the  salary 
of  M.  Robert  de  Patryngton  (magistro  sementario),  who,  “ for  his  good  service  rendered  and  to  he 
rendered  for  the  term  of  his  life,  we  (the  Dean,  etc.)  have  granted  to  him  £10.  a year,  together 
with  the  houses  within  the  close  which  William  de  Hoton  occupied,  Provided  that  he  shall 
well  and  faithfully  attend  to  the  works,  and  shall  not  employ  his  time  upon  any  other  operations. 
And  if  he  shall  undertake  any  works  elsewhere,  and  apply  himself  to  them,  neglecting,  delaying,  or 
eaving  undone  our  works ; and  after  being  a third  time  admonished  on  our  behalf,  shall  not  return  to 
our  works  and  diligently  employ  himself  about  the  same,  then  his  salary  shall  cease  until  he  shall 
return  and  duly  make  up  for  his  failures.  If  smitten  with  blindness  or  other  bodily  infirmity, 
whereby  he  may  be  disabled  from  bestowing  his  bodily  labour  upon  the  said  works,  then,  so  long  as 
the  infirmity  shall  continue,  he  shall  receive  10  marks  (£6.  13s.  4d.)  yearly,  together  with  the  houses 
aforesaid,  bestowing  his  counsel  and  advice  as  far  as  he  is  able.  In  the  event  of  his  being  unwilling 
to  labour,  or  withdrawing  himself  altogether  from  the  works,  then  our  grant  shall  forthwith  cease, 
until  he  shall  fully  return  and  attend  to  our  works.”  ‘ Ordinances  ’ for  the  masons  were  again  issued 
in  1370,  much  to  the  same  effect  as  those  quoted  for  1355;  with  these  additions, — that  no  mason  shall 
be  received  at  work  but  he  he  first  proved  a week  or  more  upon  his  well  working,  and  after  that  he  is 
found  conssissant  of  his  work,  he  be  received  of  the  common  assent  of  the  master  and  the  keepers 
of  the  work  and  of  the  master  mason.  In  this  year  Patryngton  was  still  master  mason,  having 
under  him  35  masons  and  apprentices,  and  18  labourers.*  It  was  usual  for  this  church  to  find,  tunics, 
(?  gowns),  aprons,  gloves,  and  clogs,  and  to  give  occasional  potation  and  remuneration  for  extra  work. 
Gloves  were  also  given  to  the  carpenters.  In  1398,  M.  Hugo  Hedon  was  master  mason,  with 
28  masons  under  him.  In  1415  there  are  two  entries,  one  recording  the  payment  of  £62.  8s.  for  eight 
masons  working  for  the  fabric  for  one  year;  the  other  of  £52.  for  six  masons : these  appear  to  have 
been  for  special  works  at  the  cost  of  individuals.  In  that  year  M.  William  Colchester  was  master  mason. 

It  was  the  general  custom  of  the  Chapter  to  appoint  the  person  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
masons  to  the  office  of  master  mason  whenever  that  office  became  vacant.  The  following  letter, 
however,  probably  of  the  date  of  1419,  records  a somewhat  irregular  transaction ; it  states — 

“ may  your  reverence  be  pleased  to  know  that  certain  stone-cutters,  or  masons,  being  moved 

by  a most  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  wickedly  conspiring  for  the  death  and  ultimate  destruction  of 
M.  William  Colchester  (assigned  to  us  and  to  the  fabric  of  our  church,  by  our  most  dread  lord  the 
king,  by  his  letters  patent,  for  the  government  of  the  said  fabric,  and  specially  received  under  the 
protection  of  the  same),  treacherously  assaulting  the  said  William,  did  grievously  wound  him,  and  did 
so  injure  another  person,  his  assistant,  that  his  life  is  considered  in  serious  danger.  Wherefore  we 


* The  masons  were  arranged  according  to  their  wages  into  seven  classes;  the  first,  consisting  of  fifteen,  had  3s.  per  week, 
5 had  2s.  9d.,  1 had  2s.  7d.,  1 had  2s.  6d.,  4 had  2s.  4d.,  5 had  2s.,  and  4 had  Is.  8d. ; while  the  wages  of  the  labourers  varied 
in  the  terms  of  Is.  3d.,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d.,  and  Is.  8d.  each  per  week. 
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most  earnestly  entreat  that  your  brotherly  reverence,  in  whom  we  deservedly  repose  our  entire  and 
singular  confidence,  would  more  clearly  intimate  to  our  aforesaid  lord  the  king,  and  to  others  to  whom 
and  when  it  shall  seem  expedient,  the  crime  of  the  aforesaid  persons  ; and  if  any  persons,  enemies  of 
the  truth  of  Holy  Church,  or  incorrectly  informed,  shall  presume  to  show  favour  to  the  aforesaid 
evil  doers  or  their  accomplices,  you  would  be  pleased  to  resist  them  by  deed  and  word,  giving  entire 
faith  in  this  matter  to  the  hearer  of  these  presents.”  This  victim  of  the  malice  of  his  fellow  masons 
is  the  same  William  Colchester  who  was  master  mason  at  the  building  of  the  last  portion  of  the  nave 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  from  1400  to  about  141G,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  York  as 
thus  shown.  In  1421  M.  John  Long  was  master  mason;  in  1423  William  Waddeswyk  was  the 
guardian  (warden?)  or  second  master  mason.  In  1433  Mi  Thomas  Pak  was  master  mason;  two 
* setters  ’ had  £1.  6s.  8d.  given  to  them  as  remuneration ; also  two  skins  for  aprons,  according 
to  custom,  which  cost  12d. ; and  ten  pairs  of  gloves,  given  at  the  time  of  setting  the  stones, 
cost  18d.  A nearly  similar  entry  occurs  in  the  following  year.  In  1442  M.  John  Bowde,  or 
Bodde,  was  master  mason  ; in  1456  M.  John  Porter  ; in  1466  M.  Bobert  Spyllesby  was  appointed  for 
the  term  of  his  life,  and  to  he  paid  3s.  4d.  for  every  week  he  laboured  for  the  fabric,  also  a salary  of 
£1.  6s.  8d.  (two  month’s  pay)  yearly,  and  he  bound  himself  never  to  be  absent  without  special  license; 
while  for  such  leave  of  absence  his  wages  were  not  to  be  abridged.  In  1470  is  an  entry  of  3s.  4d. 
paid  to  him  for  painting  and  gilding  the  chandelier ; he  had  also  to  search  for  painters,  probably  in 
London;  and  to  ride  for  the  ‘ marblers,’  which  took  him  28  days.  He  died  in  1472,  as  another  entry 
states  that  William  Hyndeley,  warden  of  the  lodge  of  masons,  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  per  week 
for  28  weeks,  for  working  in  the  office  of  the  master  of  the  masons,  and  had  13s.  4d.  (one  month’s  pay) 
for  a reward.  He  became  master  mason,  and  two  years  later  was  working  with  2 apprentices  and 
3 labourers — five  years  more,  with  11  masons  and  2 apprentices.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death,  in 
1505,  by  Christopher  Horne,  one  of  the  principal  masons,  who  is  mentioned  as  late  as  1518;  the 
cathedral,  in  all  its  essential  parts,  was  finished  in  1520.  In  the  Fabric  Koll  of  1526  the  master 
mason  was  M.  John  Forman,  who  with  13  masons,  2 apprentices,  1 intailer,  and  17  labourers  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Belfrey ; he  remained  in  that 
office  as  late  as  1535. # 

For  the  reason  before  explained,  I have  not  submitted  any  references  to  the  portions  of 
the  cathedral  to  which  each  of  these  master  masons  may  have  been  connected.  The  limits  of  the 
period,  also,  prescribed  for  this  paper,  precludes  notices  of  the  later  master  masons  of  the  king’s 
works,  whose  names  are  occasionally  found  in  those  lists  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  to 
which  allusion  was  made  on  the  last  occasion.f  The  term  ‘ master  mason  ’ is  now,  perhaps,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  art,  nearly  obsolete  ; but  it  still  exists,  at  least  in  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London.  J As  these  notices  refer  to  England  solely,  observations  on  the  equally  fertile 
ground  of  the  master  masons  of  Scotland  have  not  been  inserted  ; but  it  may  be  hoped  that  one  of 
our  members  who  is  much  interested  in  that  portion  of  the  subject,  will  soon  lay  before  us  the  fruit 
of  his  researches.  I will  only  mention  that  the  term  “freemason”  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  that  country  at  all.  As  to  our  sister  country,  Ireland,  I must  plead  the  want  of  knowledge  of  any 
information  of  importance  to  lay  before  you,  merely  quoting  in  support,  the  words  of  a native  essayist, 


* From  Brown’s  History  of  York  Cathedral:  see  also  Annals,  &c.  of  York,  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  1858. 
f Transactions,  1859-60,  p.  38-51. 

J Richard  de  Wytham,  coementarius,  who  took  his  oath  of  office  to  the  City  of  London  in  1300,  is  the  only  City  mason 
noted  by  me. 
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who  has  written,  “ How  often  have  we,  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  churches  described,  regretted  the 
want  of  an  inscription  to  gratify  the  curiosity  with  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  inspired” — as  to  the 
name  of  the  fabricator.* * * § 

This  recital  of  names  and  works  has  given  only  about  ninety  masons,  but  these  are  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  collect ; though  some  few  others  might  have-  been  inserted  had  the  quotations 
appeared  satisfactory.  The  names  I have  mentioned  must  be  accepted  as  a tithe  of  the  hundreds  that 
would  be  recovered,  if  the  persons  who  possess  the  fabric  rolls  and  other  building  documents  could  be 
induced  to  publish  them  before  they  become  illegible  or  mislaid,  as  I fear  is  the  case  with  some 
already.  Even  the  few  scraps  just  made  public  regarding  Westminster  Abbey  have  proved  important 
to  this  enquiry.  My  opinion  has  already  been  stated, t that  it  is  to  the  master  mason,  as  a general 
rule,  that  we  may  turn  for  the  actual  designer  of  all  the  well-known  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  this  statement  received  a forcible  confirmation  in  the  course  of  the  instructive  remarks  delivered 
at  this  Institute  by  Professor  Willis,  last  session,  in  words  which  need  not  be  repeated,  as  they  can 
be  referred  to  in  our  Transactions.  J 

The  Customs,  Remuneration  and  Allowances  varied  but  slightly  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration^ In  the  thirteenth  century , about  1272,  the  mason  at  Westminster  had  6d.  a day  granted 
to  him  for  life  by  Henry  III.  The  master  mason  at  Ruddlan  Castle,  1281,  had  6d. ; the  master 
carpenter,  Is. ; the  overseer  of  twenty,  6d. ; their  constable,  8d.,  and  their  captain,  8d.  The  work- 
manship of  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  1291-4,  was  apparently  contracted  for  by  each  separate  tradesman. 
In  th q fourteenth  century,  the  new  works  of  the  tower  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1306,  were  to  be  paid  for, 
the  plain  work  by  measure,  but  the  fine  carved  work  and  images  by  the  day.  The  mason  assigned  to 
superintend  and  direct,  1307,  each  of  the  works  of  building,  and  to  be  the  master  in  the  same  office,  at 
Westminster,  the  Mews,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  had  Is. ; and  under  him  there  was  a workman 
appointed  to  oversee  the  several  operations  of  workmanship  in  all  the  above-named  places ; his  pay, 
however,  is  not  given,  it  being  stated  he  was  to  receive  it  elsewhere.  Two  masons  at  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  1319-20,  had  each  6d.  At  Carnarvon  Castle,  1321,  a man  is  paid  Is.  per  week  for  nine  weeks 
for  blowing  a horn  to  call  the  workpeople  to  their  labour.  The  master  mason  (or  bricklayer,  as  the 
term  is  given,  as  before  noticed,)  at  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  Ely,  1321-49,  had  a stipend  of  40s.,  a fur 
robe,  to  cost  15s.  3d.,  11s.  9d.  for  rent,  as  well  as  his  board  and  wages.  The  master  mason,  1330,  at 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  had  Is. ; two  masons,  each  5|d. ; a mason’s  apprentice,  2d.;  and  the  labourer  for 
carrying  the  tools  to  the  smith,  cleaning  out  the  lodge,  and  carrying  stones,  3d.  The  chief  mason  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  1336,  and  chief  overseer  of  King  Edward  Ill’s  works  in  all  his  castles  south  of 
the  Trent,  had  a robe  yearly  and  Is.  per  day.  At  the  works  at  Westminster  Abbey,  1350-3,  the 
wages  of  two  masons,  on  account  of  flesh  time,  were  raised  each  4d.  a week  more,  that  is  2s.  per  week. 
To  one  of  them,  as  master  of  the  work,  26s.  8d.  over  his  wages  were  paid  as  a fee,  and  for  his  dress 
13s.  4d- ; for  two  pairs  of  shoes  3s.,  and  to  their  boy  ] 2d.  In  one  year,  as  Mr.  Scott  has  already  told 


* T.  Bell,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  8vo.  Dublin.  1828,  p.  254. 

t Transactions,  1859-60,  p.  43;  and  for  other  probable  designers,  see  1859-60,  p.  50. 

1 Transactions,  1860-61,  p.  233. 

§ All  the  money  amounts  in  this  paper  have  been  given  as  named  in  the  documents,  no  very  satisfactory  table  having 
been  made  by  which  to  compute  their  relative  value  in  the  present  day.  Probably  the  amounts  in  the  fourteenth  century  may 
be  multiplied  from  15  to  20  times.  Some  comparison  with  the  amounts  paid  to  the  masons  will  be  afforded  by  the  following 
notes: — 1200-1400,  the  king’s  knights  had  2s.  per  day;  an  esquire,  Is.;  1313,  a Scotch  bishop,  while  prisoner,  6d.;  1294, 
Edward  I.  allowed  each  monk  of  the  alien  priories  Is.  6d.  per  week;  1311,  Edward  II  granted  2s.  per  day  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  and  4d.  per  day  to  the  knights.  The  statutes  in  1365  and  1414  enacted  that  no  one  should  pay 
more  than  5 marks  per  annum  to  any  priest,  and  not  above  2 marks  for  his  gown,  etc.,  nor  above  8 marks  to  any  parish  priest. 
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us,  the  chief  mason  would  not  receive  his  robe  on  account  of  the  delay  in  its  delivery.* * * §  In  1388  the 
chief  mason’s  foe  at  the  same  place  was  £5.,  his  dress  and  furs  15s. ; another  mason’s  13s.  4d. ; 
and  a third  tunic  10s.  The  ‘ master  stone-cutter,’  working  on  the  stalls  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
1358-9,  had  Is.  Gd.  In  1359,  the  chief  mason  at  Windsor  Castle  had  Gd.  per  day.  At  Durham,  the 
master  mason  erecting  the  kitchen  received  £3.  Gs.  8d.  each  quarter,  and  a robe  worth  13s.  4d.  Dor 
the  alterations  made  to  Westminster  Hall,  1395,  the  king  supplied  many  of  the  materials,  besides 
‘ herbergage,’  or  lodgings  for  the  masons  and  their  companions,  hut  neither  the  manual  labour  nor  the 
tools.  The  ‘builder’  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  about  1334,  was  to  have  Gd.  each 
day  he  was  present,  and  10  marks  additional  at  the  four  quarterly  terms,  which  salary  was  annexed  to 
the  office  of  guardian  of  the  fabric,  in  case  he  survived  the  then  ‘ builder.’  At  Exeter  Cathedral, 
139G-7,  the  freemason  had  an  annual  salary  of  26s.  8d.  At  Durham,  the  principal  mason  engaged, 
1398,  upon  the  dormitory  as  contractor,  was  to  have  a cloth  gown  each  year,  such  as  was  worn  by  the 
prior’s  esquires,  and  daily  a loaf  of  white  bread,  a gallon  of  ale,  with  a spitful  of  meat  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  prepared  for  the  esquire’s  table ; 40  pounds  of  silver  was  to  be  paid  beforehand,  and 
£40.  for  each  six  roods  of  work. 

In  the  fifteenth  century , besides  those  at  York  already  related,  occur,  first,  at  the  cloisters  at 
Durham,  erected  between  1408-19,  the  master  masons  were  each  paid  £5.  6s.  8d.+  per  annum,  with 
a garment  at  Christmas  worth  13s.  4d. ; the  ordinary  masons  had  3s.  8d.  per  week  in  summer,  and 
3s.  4d.  in  winter.  In  1432  a lavatory  was  erected  in  the  cloisters,  and  the  accounts  show  that  “ three 
pairs  of  gloves  at  ljd.  each,  were  given  to  the  workmen.”  At  the  erection  of  Catterick  Church, 
Yorkshire,  1412,  the  mason  undertook  to  do  his  work  for  8 score  marks  (£106.  13s.  4d.)  in  three 
years,  and  if  finished  by  that  time  he  was  to  have  10  marks  (£6.  13s.  4d.)  of  money,  and  a gown  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  son  of  the  client.  The  bridge  at  Catterick,  1412,  was  contracted  for  by  three 
masons  at  a lump  sum  and  a gown  to  each  according  to  their  degree ; £20.  was  to  be  paid  in  hand. 
The  labour  in  building  Walberswick  steeple,  1426,  was  undertaken  for  40  shillings,  with  a cade  of 
herrings  and  a gown  of  ‘lenore  ones’J  each  time  of  working.  A parish  in  Suffolk,  1430,  was  to 
provide  every  freemason  with  a pair  of  white  leather  gloves  and  a white  apron  during  the  works.  The 
mason,  contractor  for  rebuilding  in  seven  years  the  bell  tower  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1435,  at  £10.  per 
annum,  was  to  have  board  for  himself  in  the  convent  hall,  as  a gentleman,  and  for  his  servant  as  a 
yeoman ; also  two  robes,  one  for  himself  of  gentleman’s  livery,  that  of  the  servant  to  be  of  yeoman’s 
livery,  or  else  to  be  paid  23s.  4d.  in  lieu  of  them.  In  the  contracts  for  the  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
Warwick,  1447-57,  the  stone-work  of  the  tomb  only,  by  John  Bourde,  of  Corfe  Castle,  marbler,  was 
to  be  executed  and  fixed  for  £45.  The  contract  for  a Jesse  front  to  an  altar  at  Wells,  1470,  was 
taken  at  £40. ; 40s.  were  to  be  paid  at  the  sealiug  of  the  contract,  and  40s.  weekly  as  the  work  went 
on,  but  leaving  £5.  in  hand  till  it  was  finished : the  contractor  bound  his  heirs  and  executors  by 
obligation  in  £20.  should  any  of  the  covenants  be  broken.  The  master  mason  at  the  building  of 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  1474,  &c.,  had  a gown;  a few  years  later,  1482,  the  chief  mason 
received  £3.  6s.  8d.  a year  as  a reward,  a gown,  and  £12.  per  annum  wages.  By  the  Will  of  King 
Henry  YI,  1447,  the  master  mason  was  to  be  paid  a yearly  salary  of  £13.  6s.  8d.  at  Eton,  and  at 
Cambridge  £16.  13s.  4d. ; although  about  the  same  period,  the  master  mason  in  the  king’s  household 
was  in  receipt  of  Is.  per  day,  or  £18.  5s.  per  annum. § At  Wigtoft,  in  Lincolushire,  1485-99, 

* Transactions,  1859-60,  p.  22. 

f Perhaps  an  error  in  printing,  for  £3.  6s.  8d.;  see  above. 

J Query,  can  “ Leuere  once,”  or  Livery  once  each  time  of  working,  be  the  proper  reading  ? 

§ This  amount  appears  in  later  times  to  have  become  merely  a fee  of  office;  and  to  have  been  exclusive  of  a residence. 
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twelvepence  ‘ earnest  money  ’ was  given  to  a workman  on  condition  that  “ he  shall  take  no  other  work 
till  we  (the  churchwardens)  have  done,  without  our  leaves  and  consents.” 

As  the  contract,  dated  1488,  between  the  Prior  of  Durham  and  J ohn  Bell,  mason,  but  endorsed 
‘ latimi,’  is  a good  example  of  such  a document,  I copy  the  principal  portion  without  curtailment. 
It  declares  that  “ he  is  retained  and  sworn  to  serve  the  said  prior  and  chapter  and  other  successors 
well  and  truly  in  his  science  of  masonry  during  his  life ; he  shall  he  special  mason  to  the  said  prior  and 
chapter  and  their  successors,  and  all  their  works  of  masonry  with  imagery  and  other,  new  and  old ; 
and  to  the  good  speed  performing  and  ending  of  the  said  work  shall  give  his  due  labour  and  diligence, 
in  his  power,  with  his  counsel,  help  and  bodily  labour,  and  so  far  as  pertaineth  to  his  craft,  and  after 
the  wit  and  cunning  given  to  him  of  Almighty  God,  without  any  fraud,  deceit  or  male  ingine,  to  be 
ministered  and  given  faithfully  as  oft  as  he  shall  be  required  thereto ; — also  he  shall  conceal  the 
secrets  and  counsel  of  the  said  prior ; — from  his  occupation  in  due  time  he  shall  not  depart  without 
their  special  license ; and  one  young  man  their  apprentice , to  be  hired  for  the  term  of  ten  years  in  the 
mason  craft,  one  after  another,  during  his  life,  well  and  truly  (he)  shall  teach  and  inform,  to  his 
cunning  and  power  without  any  fraud,  &c. ; — also  he  shall  be  obedient  and  buxom  to  the  aforesaid 
prior,  &c.  in  all  manner  of  things  lawful  and  honest ; — for  the  which  service,  well  and  truly  to  be  done 
and  performed  in  form  afore  rehearsed,  the  said  John  shall  receive — yearly,  during  all  the  term  of  life 
that  he  may  bodily  perform  all  these  premises  for  great  age  or  sickness,  ten  marcs  (£6.  13s.  4d.)  at 
four  times  of  the  year,  and  every  year  at  the  Peast  of  St.  Martin  in  winter,  10s.  in  money  for  his 
marte,  to  be  paid  by  the  sacristan ; — and  yearly,  one  garment  competent  to  his  degree,  and  one  house 
ferme  free  to  inhabit  during  his  life,  in  the  which  house  lived  Thomas  Barton,  mason ; — also  shall 
have  one  apprentice  of  his  own  for  a term  of  ten  years  in  the  aforesaid  mason  craft,  one  after  another 
during  his  life,  to  work  and  labour  in  the  work  of  masonry  of  the  said  prior,  &c.,  for  the  which 
apprentice  he  shall  receive  of  the  sacristan, — every  year  of  the  three  first  years  of  his  prentice  head, 
4 marcs  (£2.  13s.  4d.)  and  every  year  of  the  three  next,  6 marcs  (£4,),  and  the  ten  and  last  year, 
7 marcs  (£4.  13s.  4d.),  at  eight  times  of  the  year  by  equal  portions; — and  when  it  shall  happen  that 
the  said  John  have  continual  infirmities  or  great  age,  so  that  he  may  not  work  or  labour,  nor  exercise 
his  craft  and  cunning,  he  shall  then  be  content  with  4 marcs  yearly,  to  be  paid  at  eight  times  of  the 
year  by  the  sacristan.  In  witness  hereof,”  &c.  This  is  dated  1st  April,  1488. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  building  of  Hengrave  Hall,  1525,  the  mason  and  all  his 
company  were  to  be  boarded  for  lCd.  per  week  ; he  was  to  be  paid  £200. — £10.  when  the  foundations 
were  begun,  and  “ afterwards  always  as  £20.  worth  of  work  was  wrought  by  estimation.”  For  the 
erection  of  the  spire  of  Louth  Church,  1501,  John  Cole  is  specifically  mentioned  as  “ master  mason  of 
the  broach,  making  moulds  to  it  by  four  days,  2s.  5d.”  Moulds  are  again  recorded  as  being  made,  1510, 
when  the  then  master  mason  was  paid  10s.  for  half  a year’s  services,  with  10s.  in  reward.  About  1512, 
eight  men,  whose  names  are  given,  with  other  freemasons  and  setters,  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
had  “ xiid.  in  reward  for  their  diligence  in  applying  their  labour  in  setting  upon  the  new  tower  at  the 
east  end  of  the  new  hall  of  the  said  College,  on  Saturday,  after  their  hour  accustomed  to  leave  work.” 
Whilst  the  great  hall  at  Hampton  Court  was  in  course  of  erection,  in  1531,  for  King  Henry  VIII., 
John  Molton  was  master  mason  at  Is.  per  day;  Wm.  Eeynolds,  warden,  at  5s.  per  week;  the  setters 
had  3s.  6d.  per  week ; lodgemen  3s.  4d.  per  week ; these  may  be  presumed  to  have  cut  the  moulded 
stones  and  ornaments  ; of  the  hard  hewers,  some  had  4s.,  others  had  3s.  4d.  per  week.  The  more  orna- 
mental work,  the  ‘ king’s  beastes,’  as  they  are  called,  the  pendants,  the  crowned  roses,  &c.  were 
executed  specially  by  ‘ karvers,’  at  a certain  price  per  set.  At  Durham,  in  1543,  the  two  warden 
masons  received  3s.  4d.  per  week  each,  the  masons  2s.  8d.,  a warden  quarryman  6d.  per  day,  others  4d. 
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I will  also  add,  that  in  1G10,  “ A freemason  which  can  draw  his  plot,  work,  and  set  accordingly, 
having  charge  over  others,”  is  considered  worth  12d.  a day  before  Michaelmas,  and  lOd.  after  it.  “A 
rough  mason  which  can  take  charge  over  others,”  is  worth  lOd.  or  8d.,  according  to  those  seasons. 

It  was  lately  observed  by  Professor  Willis,  that  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1375,  the  king  and 
tho  masons  appear  to  have  claimed  the  alternate  holy  days ; on  those  falling  to  the  king  they  worked 
and  were  paid ; on  those  falling  to  the  men  no  work  was  done,  and  of  course  there  was  no  pay.  It 
has  already  been  stated  how  an  allowance  was  to  be  made  at  York  for  certain  feast  days. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  insert  here  some  remarks  on  the  Instructions  given  to  the  masons 
by  their  employers,  founded  upon  the  writs  issued  by  the  monarchs,  and  the  contracts  which  have 
been  discovered  of  late  years.  As  my  paper,  however,  is  sufficiently  long  without  this  portion,  and  as 
it  is  the  intention  of  a brother  member  shortly  to  lay  before  you  his  own  observations  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  at  greater  length  than  I should  have  attempted,  I have  placed  my  notes  in  his 
hands,  and  therefore  shall  not  anticipate  the  elucidation  of  those  and  other  documents  he  may  possess, 
further  than  to  remind  you  of  the  paper  read  by  my  friend  Mr.  Burges  last  session,*  recounting  the 
great  scarcity  of  drawings  of  this  period  found  in  England. 

The  Workshop,  the  Residence,  or  the  Lodge, t as  it  was  technically  called,  may  now  demand  a 
few  words,  so  much  having  of  late  years  been  said  of  it.  In  1200,  the  words  ‘ tabulatum  domicialem,’ 
as  the  shed  erected  in  front  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church  whilst  it  was  being  rebuilt  was  called,  may 
probably  be  an  early  intimation  of  such  a building.  If  not  so  allowed,  the  entry,  in  1321,  of  2s.  6d. 
for  straw  to  cover  the  mason’s  lodging,  at  the  building  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  may  perhaps  be  accepted. 
In  1330,  a man  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster,  had,  amongst  his  other  work,  to  clean 
out  the  lodge.  The  workmen  at  York,  1335,  were  to  breakfast,  to  dine,  and  such  like,  within  the 
fabric  lodge ; all  the  masons,  1370,  were  to  be  each  day  at  noon  “ in  the  lodge  that  is  ordained  to  the 
masons  at  work  in  the  close  beside  the  church and,  1399,  a list  is  given  of  “ the  stores  in  the  loge 
in  the  cemetery.”  In  1395,  'at  the  additions  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  king  engaged  to  find 
‘herbergage  ’ for  the  masons  and  their  companions  (journeymen?)  for  all  the  time  they  were  employed 
on  the  works.  In  the  same  year  is  noted,  two  carpenters  working  upon  the  new  house  for  the  masons 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  another  house  in  Tothill  Street;  and  of  15s.  Gd.  being  paid  to  the 
‘ dauber  ’ for  the  lodge  for  the  masons  and  the  house  in  Tothill  Street.  The  earliest  of  the  ‘ Constitu- 
tions,’ cir.  1400,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  presently,  has  “ If  in  the  logge  the  apprentice  were 
taken ; ” and,  also  in  the  words  of  this  poet, — 

“ The  prevystye  of  the  chamber  telle  he  no  mon, 

Ny  yn  the  logge  whatsever  they  done,” — 

a satisfactory  instance  of  the  attempt  at  concealment  of  trade  mysteries.  Another  may  also  be  con- 
sidered in  the  entry  of  1405-6,  “ One  runnyng  bar  for  the  door  of  the  lodge but  as  it  is  not  stated 
which  side  of  the  door  the  bar  was  to  be  placed,  it  clearly  might,  if  fixed  on  the  exterior,  be 
applicable  for  confining  those  refractory  workmen  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  In  1421,  at  Catterick 
Church,  a ‘ luge  of  tre  ’ was  to  be  made  for  the  masons  to  work  in,  specified  to  be  of  four  rooms  of 
‘ syelles  ’ (principals?)  and  of  two  ‘henforkes’  (lean-tos?).  The  masons  engaged  to  build  Walbers- 
wick  steeple,  1426,  were  to  be  provided  with  “ a ‘ hows  ’ to  work  in,  to  eat  and  drink  and  to  lay  in, 
and  to  make  ‘ mete  ’ in,J  to  be  built  near  the  place  of  working.”  A lodge  “ properly  tiled,” — I have 


* Transactions,  1860-61,  pp.  15-28. 

f Loge,  Anglo-Norman;  a lodge,  habitation,  lodging. — Wright's  Glossary  to  Chaucer’s  Poems. 
f Fitting,  convenient. 
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already  noted  that  they  were  formerly  thatched , — is  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  some  parishioners  in 
Suffolk,  in  which  to  hold  the  meetings,  at  least  so  says  the  extract,  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
verify.*  In  1432,  a ‘loge’  was  erected  in  the  cemetery  garth  at  Durham.  In  1470,  a “warden  of 
the  lodge  of  masons  ” at  York  Cathedral  is  mentioned.  In  1529,  an  item  occurs  for  “ mending 
and  repairing  old  locks  and  hinges  to  serve  for  doors  in  Peckwater  Inn,  for  the  masons’  lodgings, 
xviii  d.  ob. and  lastly,  in  1542-3,  when  Coventry  Cross  was  to  he  built,  the  freemasons  were  at  their 
own  charges  to  procure,  find  and  make  “ an  house  or  lodge  for  masons  to  work  in  ” during  the  time  of 
erecting  the  cross.  The  York  documents  already  dwelt  upon,  have  clearly  shown  what  the  masons  had 
to  do  when  in  lodge ; and  lastly,  the  manuscript  Constitutions  referring  to  the  subject  of  customs  of 
trade,  contain  a provision  that  “no  mason  work  moulds  square  or  rule  to  any  rough  layers”  (hut  these 
are  dated  so  late  as  about  1646-59),  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  one  of  still  later  date,  about  1670,  “you 
shall  not  make  any  mould  square  or  rule  to  mould  stones  withal,  but  such  as  is  allowed  by  the 
fraternity.”  The  former  codes  also  prescribe  that  “no  mason  set  no  layers  within  a lodge  or  without 
to  hew  nor  mould  stone  with  a mould  of  his  own  making hut  in  the  later  manuscript  this  paragraph 
is  wanting ; whilst  in  the  original  manuscript  poem,  dating  about  1400,  and  the  original  manuscript 
history  lately  published,  dating  about  1500,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned,  hut  rather  the 
reverse  and  exhibiting  a more  liberal  spirit ; as,  “ a cunning  mason  seeing  his  fellow  at  work,”  or, 
“ working  with  him  in  his  lodge,”  according  to  the  later  manuscript,  “ and  at  the  point  of  spoiling  the 
stone,  he  is  to  teach  him  how  to  amend  it,  for  love,  and  that  the  work  of  the  lord  he  not  lost.”  Into 
this  lodge,  the  mason  out  of  work  is  to  be  received,  should  there  be  employment  for  him ; but  if  there 
he  none,  then  money  is  to  be  given  to  him  to  help  him  forward  to  the  workshop  in  the  next  town. 

The  next  subject  is  the  Guilds  and  Companies.  When  investigating,  last  year,  in  the  first 
portion  of  this  paper,  the  meaning  of  the  word  supervisor,  I endeavoured  to  establish  an  under- 
standing that  a large  number  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  had  no  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
architects  of  the  buildings  which  were  erected  under  their  supervision.  The  application  of  this 
investigation  to  at  least  one  well-known  name  was  not  accepted  by  those  who  held  to  the  old  opinions, 
founded,  as  was  submitted,  chiefly  upon  tradition  and  the  misinterpretation  of  technical  words.  If, 
for  what  was  then  said,  the  execration  of  some  four  hundred  Wykehamists  has  been  promised,  I may 
be  permitted  to  fear  the  concentrated  ire  of  some  thousands  of  the  members  of  that  fellowship  so  well 
known  in  modern  times,  which  availed  itself  of  the  name  of  Freemason,  should  I meddle  with  its 
history  as  usually  received ; but  as  I am  now  occasionally  about  to  appear  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  whenever  the  word  freemason,  simply,  occurs,  it  must  be  understood  only  to  apply  to  the 
practical  mason  who  worked  freestone ; the  reason  for  this  will  be  developed  presently.  Two 
instances  of  an  early  date  have  been  put  forward  of  so-called  fraternities  of  masons.  The  first  is, 
that  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  formed,  in  1202,  a confraternity  for  repairing  his 
church  during  the  five  years  ensuing.  Such,  says  Milner,  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  Society  of 
Freemasons.  The  second  is,  as  asserted  by  Anderson,!  1738,  but  not  authenticated  since  his  work, 
that  the  Register  of  William  Molart,J  Prior  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  records  that  a respectable 
lodge  of  freemasons  was  held  in  that  city  in  1429,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Chichele,  the  Arch- 
bishop, at  which  were  present  Thomas  Stapylton,  master,  the  warden,  fifteen  fellowcrafts,  and  three 

* “ The  tylying  of  iii  hossys  for  the  masons  to  worke  in ; — the  tylyng  of  iiii  lodgys  for  the  fremasons  and  for  the  brycke- 
kewers,”  are  later  examples  (1533)  of  the  word. 

t Constitutions  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

J “William  Molash,  prior,  1428-38,  celebrated  for  assisting  in  the  re-edification  of  the  cathedral,  and  for  his  liberality 
and  purity  of  conduct.” — Woolnoth,  Canterbury. 
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entered  apprentices.  After  this  investigation,  I think  some  hesitation  will  be  felt  at  receiving 
these  statements  to  the  extent  intonded,  and  conclude  in  both  cases  that  the  lodge,  or  whatever  it 
may  bo  called,  is  simply  the  staff  formed  to  carry  on  the  works  at  those  cathedrals,  as  already 
shown  at  York,  and  were  quite  distinct  from  the  trade  guild  or  company  which  might  have  been 
in  existence  in  those  towns  at  the  same  periods.  In  fact  each  cathedral  had  its  own  staff  of  permanent 
workmen,  and  ‘ took  on  ’ additional  hands  whenever  the  edifice  was  to  be  added  to,  or  to  be  rebuilt ; 
I say  rebuilt,  because  I have  not  met  with  any  accounts  of  restorations.  In  my  previous  paper*  I 
explained  that  the  household  of  the  monarch  comprised  an  office  for  carrying  out  royal  works ; and 
many  of  the  king’s  masons  have  been  mentioned  herein.  A Guild  of  Masons  was  undoubtedly  in 
existence  in  London  in  1375,  49th  Edward  III.,  when  an  enactment  passed  the  whole  assembled 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  London,  transferring  the  right  of  election  of  all  the  city  dignitaries  and 
officers,  including  members  of  Parliament,  from  the  ward  representatives  to  the  trading  companies ; 
a few  members  of  which  were  directed  to  be  selected  by  the  masters  or  wardens  to  attend  Guildhall 
for  election  purposes.  A list,  drawn  up  in  Erench,  of  the  number  of  persons  chosen  by  the  several 
mysteries  to  be  the  Common  Council  the  next  year,  1376,  shows  that  the  companies  sending  members 
were  increased  from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight ; they  sent  14S  members,  or  about  an  average  of  three 
a piece ; the  masons  sent  four  members  and  the  freemasons  two  members,  thus  establishing  the  fact  of 
two  societies.  It  is  stated  by  my  authority!"  that  the  latter,  the  freemasons,  merged  afterwards  into 
the  former,  the  masons ; the  time  of  this  amalgamation,  however,  is  not  named,  but  it  may  perhaps 
have  occurred  between  the  above  date  of  1376  and  of  that  of  1421-2,  9th  Henry  V.,  for  in  a document 
in  the  possession  of  the  Brewers’  Company,  of  that  year,  the  masons  stand  29th  on  a list  of  112 
companies,  while  the  freemasons  are  not  mentioned.  Halliwell  instances  a single  statement,  that 
“ a company  of  under  masons  was  formed  in  London  12  Edward  IV.,”  1473,  fifty  years  after  the  date  of 
the  above-named  list.  The  incorporation  of  the  Masons’  Company  in  London  is  sometimes  stated  as 
having  taken  place  as  late  as  1677  or  1678,  but  this  date  is  without  doubt  the  period  when  its  charter 
w'as  renewed  by  Charles  II.  That  of  1411  is  recorded  in  the  usual  subscription  to  the  coat  of  arms, 
and  it  would  accord  with  the  supposed  amalgamation  above  noticed.  It  is  woi'th  noting  that  Stowe  J 
remarks,  “ They  were  formerly  called  freemasons.”  I also  find  a notice  of  the  ‘ ceinentarii  ’ guild  in 
1422  and  1423 ; and  also  that  in  1501-2,  the  Masons’  Company  had  then  only  eleven  members. 

There  are  certainly  two  curious  coincidences  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  date  of  1375. 
The  first  is,  that  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Histories  and  Constitutions,  to  which  I shall  presently  refer, 
is  in  writing  of  that  period.  The  second,  that  some  writers  have  considered  it  advisable  to  place  at 
that  date  the  origin  of  a wonderful  society,  caused,  as  they  urge,  by  a combination  of  masons  under- 
taking not  to  work  without  an  advance  of  wages,  at  the  time  when  they  were  summoned  from  several 
counties,  by  writs  of  Edward  III.,  more  especially  to  assist  in  rebuilding  and  enlarging  Windsor 
Castle,  under  the  supervisorship  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  others.  Accordingly,  it  is  said  that, 
the  masons  agreed  on  certain  signs  and  tokens  by  which  they  might  know  one  another,  and  assist 
each  other  against  the  then  common  custom  of  being  impressed ; and  further  agreed  not  to  work 
unless  free  and  on  their  own  terms,  especially  as  the  monarch  would  not  pay  them  so  highly  as  did 
his  subjects.  There  is  probability  about  much  of  this,  but,  I believe,  no  authority.  The  earliest  of 
such  writs  of  impress  in  my  notes  is  dated  1333,  and  the  circumstance  is  perhaps  sufficiently  well 


* Transactions,  1859-60,  p.  47. 

t Herbert,  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Companies. 
J Seymour’s  Stowe,  vol.  ii. 
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known  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  recite  any  of  them ; but  one  exceptional  document  is  worth 
mentioning,  of  about  the  date  of  1353,  it  being  a special  protection  given  to  the  workmen,  consisting 
of  ten  masons,  ten  carpenters,  and  their  servants,  engaged  upon  the  erection  of  the  church  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  until  the  edifice  be  completed. 

But  did  any  other  circumstance  occur  previous  to  1375  to  render  such  a proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  masons  probable  P * The  Statutes  at  Large,’  a small  historical  series  into  which  I accidentally 
looked  one  day,  affords  much  valuable  and  hitherto  unsought  for  matter  in  this  branch  of  the  enquiry. 
In  the  statute  of  1349,  23  Edward  III.,  the  earliest  relating  to  the  subject,  it  is  stated  that  “a  great 
part  of  the  people  and  especially  of  workmen  and  servants  late  died  of  the  pestilence,  whereby  many 
demand  excessive  wages  and  will  not  work;” — the  hours  of  labour  were  therefore  settled,  because 
“ that  diverse  artificers  and  labourers  retained  to  work  and  serve,  waste  much  part  of  the  day  and 
deserve  not  their  wages,  some  time  in  late  coming  unto  their  work,  early  departing  thereof,  long 
sitting  at  their  breakfast,  at  their  dinner,  and  noon-meat,  and  long  time  of  sleeping  at  afternoon,  to 
the  loss  and  hurt  of  such  persons  as  retained  them  in  their  service.”  The  statute  of  1350-1  (only 
the  next  year)  complains  that  “ to  their  ease  and  singular  covetise,  (they)  do  withdraw  themselves 
to  serve  (from  serving  ?)  great  men  and  others,  unless  they  have  livery  and  wages  to  the  double  or 
treble  of  that  they  were  wont.”  Their  wages  were  then  settled.  In  1360-1,  34  Edward  III.,  the 
statute  declares  that  “ carpenters  and  masons  and  all  other  labourers  shall  take  from  henceforth 
wages  by  the  day  and  not  by  the  week,  nor  in  any  other  manner.”  It  would  thus  almost  appear  that 
not  only  the  architects  of  the  present  day  had  gone  back  to  the  medimval  times,  but  the  master 
builders  as  well ; and  the  workmen  to  retaliate,  having  struck,  in  a very  modern  fashion,  the  statute 
continues,  “ that  all  alliances  and  covines  of  masons  and  carpenters,  (both  trades,  it  will  be  noticed,) 
and  congregations,  chapters,  ordinances  and  oaths  betwixt  them  made  or  to  be  made,  shall  be  from 
henceforth  void  and  wholly  annulled,  so  that  every  mason  and  carpenter  of  what  condition  that  he  be, 
shall  be  compelled  by  his  master  to  whom  he  serveth,  to  do  every  work  that  to  him  pertaineth  to  do, 
or  of  free  stone  or  of  rough  stone  ; and  also  every  carpenter  in  his  degree ; but  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
every  lord  or  other  to  make  bargain  or  covenant  of  their  work  in  gross,  so  that  they  perform  such 
works  well  and  lawfully  according  to  the  bargain  or  covenant  with  them  thereof  made.”  I believe  I 
am  correct  in  stating  that  this  important  statute  has  been  hitherto  overlooked ; it  was,  however, 
enforced  by  others  dated  1368,  1378,  1414, 1423,  and  by  the  well-known  statute  of  the  3rd  Henry  VI., 
1425,  again  putting  down  all  chapters  and  congregations  held  by  masons  (this  time  it  is  the  masons 
only).  This  last  act  was  passed  at  the  “ special  request  of  the  Commons.”  This  special  request  may 
be  found  in  the  printed  Eolls  of  Parliament,  otherwise  it  has  never  been  reprinted.  Again,  in  1436-7, 
15th  Henry  VI.,  another  statute  was  required  to  correct  the  “ masters,  wardens  and  people  of  the 
guilds,  fraternities,  and  other  companies  incorporate,  dwelling  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  who 
make  among  themselves  many  unlawful  and  unreasonable  ordinances,  as  well  of  many  such  things 
whereof  the  cognizance,  punishment  and  correction  all  only  pertaineth  to  the  king,  lords  of 
franchises,  and  other  persons, — and  made  for  their  singular  profit  and  common  damage  to  the  people.” 
All  such  wardens  are  to  bring  their  letters  patent  to  the  justices  and  others  where  such  guilds, 
fraternities  md  companies  be,  for  their  approval.  In  1503-4,  it  was  declared  that  no  ordinance  is  to 
be  made  or  enforced  without  the  approbation  of  the  Chancellor.  Again,  in  1530-1,  the  complaint  was 
still  that  the  masters  and  others  “ have  by  cautell  and  subtil  measures  compassed  and  practized  to 
defraud  and  delude  the  good  and  wholesome  statutes ; and  have  made  acts  and  ordinances  that 
apprentices  shall  pay,”  so  much,  “ after  their  own  sinister  mind  and  pleasure,  contrary  to  the  meaning 
of  the  acts  aforesaid.”  In  154S,  the  complaint  was,  that  “artificers,  handicraftmen  and  labourers  had 
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made  confederacies  not  to  meddle  with  one  another’s  work,  but  had  decided  how  much  they  would  do 
in  a day,  and  what  hours  and  what  times  they  would  work,  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  the  great  hurt  and 
impoverishment  of  the  King’s  Majesty’s  subjects.”  These  statutes  were  of  courso  superseded  by  the 
well-known  statute  of  5th  Elizabeth,  15G2-3,  which  continued  in  force  until  so  late  as  1813,  when  that 
portion  was  repealed  which  empowered  justices  to  rate  the  wages  of  artificers  and  labourers.  In  1814, 
so  much  was  repealed  as  forbade  exercise  of  trades  by  persons  not  having  served,  and  as  regulated 
the  mode  of  binding,  &c.,  but  at  the  same  time  the  customs  and  privileges  of  cities  and  boroughs 
were  saved. 

It  is  certain,  from  all  these  observations,  that  there  were  fellowships  or  guilds  of  masons  existing 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  whether  the  one  in  London  had  any  communication 
with  other  guilds  then  existing  in  the  other  corporate  towns,  or  whether  there  was  a supreme 
guild  which  led  to  a systematic  working,  is  still  without  elucidation.  All  the  documents,  the  contents 
of  which  have  been  detailed  in  this  paper,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  not  any  supreme 
guild  iu  England,  however  probable  the  existence  of  such  a body  may  appear.  Thus  the  ‘ Orders  ’ 
supplied  to  the  masons  at  work  at  York  Cathedral  in  1355,  give  but  a poor  notion  of  there  being  then 
existing  in  that  city  anything  like  a guild  claiming  authority  in  virtue  of  a charter  given  to  it  by 
Athelstan  in  926,  not  only  over  that  city  but  over  all  England.  In  Germany,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  that  country  was  not  formed  until  so 
late  as  1452. 

“ The  charters  of  Edward  III.  and  his  grandson  llichard,  distinctly  point  out  the  reasons  of 
reconstituting  the  trading  fraternities,  as  well  as  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  been  primarily 
established.  We  learn  from  them  that  the  whole  of  these  societies  were,  at  first,  associations  of 
persons,  actually  and  not  nominally,  professing  the  trades  from  which  they  took  denomination ; and 
that,  existing  on  a principle  of  general  subscription,  they  not  only  possessed  an  equal  share  in  all 
rights  which  themselves  had  not  chosen  to  delegate,  but  that  all  of  them  when  ‘ full  brothers  ’ equally 
participated  in  whatever  advantages  accrued  to  such  societies,  whether  of  property  or  privilege ; all  in 
necessity  could  claim  to  be  relieved  in  proportion  to  the  fraternity’s  funds ; and  in  cases  of  insolvency 
at  death,  the  funerals  of  poor  members  were,  by  their  ordinances,  to  be  equally  respected  with  those  of 
the  rich.  Finally,  elections  of  officers  were  by  and  from  the  assembled  commonalty.”  — “ The 
charters,  moreover,  furnish  abundant  information  on  other  points, — as,  the  sort  of  authority  in  which 
the  guilds  existed  before  such  grants  were  made  ; their  then  number  and  denominations  of  officers  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  regulated  and  governed  themselves.  The  privileges  granted  are,  as  to 
general  meetings,  ‘ that  they  may  have  and  hold  their  guild  once  a year,’  and  may  in  the  same,  ‘ settle 
and  govern  their  mysteries;’  they  may  choose  ‘ honest,  lawful  and  sufficient  men,’  best  skilled  therein, 
as  their  officers,  to  enquire  of  the  concerns  of  their  trades,  or  correct  and  amend  the  same ; they  also 
confirm  the  ancient  right  of  search  through  their  respective  trades,  in  order  that  each  of  them  may 
detect  dishonest  practices  in  his  own  craft  and  punish  offenders,  subject  to  the  cognizance,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  view  of  the  Mayor.”* 

In  addition  to  this  very  intelligible  account  of  the  object  of  the  charters  of  incorporation,  it  may 
be  added  that  some  of  these  companies  or  guilds  had  legendary  histories  of  their  trades.  To  these  I 
have  already  referred,  and  as  forming  a portion,  I think  a valuable  portion,  of  this  enquiry,  I may  be 
pardoned  for  dwelling  somewhat  on  them.  That  of  the  masons  generally  commences  with  the  period 
of  “King  David,  who  loved  masons  well;”  but  some  copies  are  over-particular,  and  commence  before 


* Herbert’s  History. 
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the  Flood.  After  relating  the  institution  of  geometry  in  Egypt,  it  is  brought  rapidly  down, 
fortunately  so,  to  Charles  Martel  (this  was  a French  tradition),  to  St.  Alban,  and  to  an  assembly  held 
in  the  year  926  by  Athelstan  and  his  son  or  brother  Edwin;  the  later  copies  claim  the  city  of  York 
as  the  place  of  congress.  Of  such  Histories  and  Constitutions  there  are  five  in  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum ; one  has  belonged  to  a Chester  guild  and  is  dated  1646,  one  1659,  and  the  others 
are  probably  of  the  same  century : another,  in  my  own  possession,  is  apparently  of  the  same  period. 
They  all  hear  evidence  not  only  of  being  copies  of  some  earlier  documents,  but  of  the  copyists  not 
being  versed  in  what  they  were  transcribing.  At  least  four  others  of  the  same  description  have  been 
printed  in  magazines,  from  various  sources,  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,*  and  the  same 
legend  was  formerly  claimed  by  the  present  Society  of  Freemasons.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  also 
in  the  British  Museum  two  ancient  copies,  written  on  parchment  and  in  English.  The  earliest  of 
the  two,  presumed  to  date  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  presented  as  a poem, 
consisting  of  about  575  lines,  and  was  apparently  composed  by  a priest,  probably  the  secretary  to  the 
lodge  or  company,  and  as  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  written  for  public  benefit,  of  those  who 
could  read,  by  the  way,  nothing  very  mysterious  could  have  been  then  considered  as  appertaining  to 
such  a history.  This  copy  of  the  “ Constitutions  of  Geometry  ” (or  Masonry),  for  none  of  them  say 
Freemasonry,  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  a communication  read  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  was  edited  by  him  in  1840.  The  other  ancient  manuscript,  dating  a century 
later,  that  is  about  1500,  was  only  received  into  the  Museum  Library  in  October,  1859 ; it  was 
printed  a few  months  since  in  facsimile,  being  edited  by  Mr.  Matthew  Cooke,  a zealous  member  of 
the  present  Grand  Lodge.  I cannot  here  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
regulations  and  bye-laws,  as  they  may  be  termed,  contained  in  these  works ; it  will  therefore  now  be  only 
necessary  to  state  that  they  were  undoubtedly  compiled  for  the  use  of  a body  of  working  masons ; 
that  they  refer  to  the  yearly  assemblies  (of  some  companies  or  guilds,  1 consider,)  and  no  doubt  the 
meetings  aimed  at  by  the  statutes ; to  a lodge  as  a workshop ; directing  “ the  most  cunning  to  be 
governor  of  the  work  and  to  be  called  master taking  of  apprentices ; workmanship  ; brotherly  love  ; 
moral  conduct ; punishment  of  offenders ; and  observance  of  their  ‘ articles  and  points,’  or  bye-laws 
as  they  may  be  termed,  many  of  which  appear  very  similar  to  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
indentures  of  apprentices  of  the  last  century.  There  are  not  any  references  to  secret  signs  (m 
Germany  these  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  used  until  1452)  ; or  to  mason’s  marks — monograms, 
as  they  might  be  properly  called.  Upon  this  question,  however,  though  probably  it  will  be  said 
by  some  that  I know  nothing  about  the  matter,  I consider,  with  others,  that  whilst  such  marks  as 
were  made  by  the  ancient  masons,  often  took  the  place  of  a proper  sign  manual  to  a document, 
they  then,  as  now,  when  placed  on  a stone,  merely  designated  the  stone  which  each  man  had  worked. 
Occasionally  a double  mark  is  observable,  one  being  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  foreman  under  whom 
the  mason  worked,  the  other  that  of  the  workman  himself,  so  that  by  these  marks,  in  case  of  wrong 
or  defective  workmanship,  the  mason  who  had  to  make  his  work  good  could  at  once  be  known.  From 
a few  observations  recently  made,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a series  of  marks  are  found  upon 
buildings  erected  within  a short  distance  of  each  other,  proving  the  employment  of  the  same  set  of 
workmen  at  each  place.  The  Lady  Chapel  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  Westminster, 
were  contemporaneous  buildings,  and  offer  a reliable  instance  where  some  of  the  workmen  were 
engaged  upon  both  structures.  To  refer  to  other  trades,  the  carpenters  used  marks  down  to  as  late 
as  1597  ; while  the  Cooper’s  Company,  in  1758,  issued  particular  marks  to  the  members  of  their  trade. 


* A good  specimen  of  one  is  given  in  tlie  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  June,  1815,  part  1,  p.  489 
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Merchant’s  marks  are  well  known  to  have  existed  during  the  Mediaeval  period,  if  not  equally 
employed  by  them  now ; and  rarely  can  a black-letter  book  be  opened  without  one  or  two  belonging 
to  the  author  or  printer  being  seen. 

As  there  now  only  remains  to  bo  detailed  a portion  of  my  subject  not  closely  connected  with 
what  has  been  given,  I venture  to  offer  a few  observations  on  some  of  the  important  points  elucidated 
by  this  enquiry.  The  first  is  the  very  noteworthy  fact,  that  tho  master  mason,  though  obtained 
occasionally  on  the  spot,  appears  to  have  been  sought  for  in  some  far  distant  locality,  very  similar  to 
the  architects  of  the  present  day.  Besides  what  the  documents  at  Salisbury  prove,  there  is  one 
remarkable  instance  of  this  which  I have  not  stated.  A cementarius,  named  Durandus,  employed 
from  1214  to  1251  upon  Rouen  Cathedral,  is  known  to  have  been  sent  for  by  the  Abbot  of  Beaulieu,* 
in  Hampshire,  and  that  he  came  over,  is  presumed  from  the  circumstance  that  it  required  the  king’s 
authority  to  release  21  burellos  f belonging  to  Durandus,  which  were  detained  at  Southampton. 
Many  of  the  master  masons  appear  to  have  realised  property,  and  to  have  had  lands  at  their  disposal ; 
they  appear  to  have  insisted  upon  comfortable  habitations  while  at  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
donation  of  a gown,  furred  or  otherwise,  a practice  which  has  been  noticed  as  occurring  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  (1321),  and  is  known  to  have  been  a common  reward  in  the  Mediaeval  ages  to  the 
household  retainers.  The  first  donation  of  a livery  to  the  king’s  clerk  of  the  works,  yet  ascertained,  was 
in  1391.  Tunics,  aprons,  gloves,  1355,  and  clogs  or  shoes,  appear  to  have  been  the  necessaries  found 
for  those  of  secondary  and  lower  classes.  That  they  were  considered  men  of  repute  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  clergy  were  often  associated  with  them  in  the  contracts,  apparently  in  the  place 
of  sureties.  These  contracts,  and  the  statutes  likewise,  distinctly  show  that  the  Mediaeval  masons 
worked  not  only  by  the  day,  but  that  they  were  accustomed  to  take  work  by  the  piece : in  one 
instance  measured  work  is  mentioned,  1306,  and  even  large  contracts  were  taken,  sometimes  under 
‘ heavy  penalties.’  They  were  generally  bound,  though  not  always  so,  not  to  attend  at  any  other 
building  ; while  on  the  other  hand,  the  statutes  clearly  show  that  they  knew  how  to  look  after  their 
own  interests,  when  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to  submit  to  the  * dictation  ’ of  their  employers,  or  to 
be  influenced  by  the  threats  of  the  ‘ haughty  aristocracy  ’ of  the  period.  It  would  have  been  some 
satisfaction  to  have  found  a return  of  a ‘ Registrar  General  ’ of  the  day,  for  I regret  to  say  that  the 
average  period  during  which  each  master  mason  held  his  office  at  York  was  only  twelve  years.  Shall 
we  speculate  whether  this  shortness  of  time  arose  from  his  discharge  consequent  on  slack  work  ? or 
from  being  an  elderly  man  before  his  merits  were  discovered  and  office  was  bestowed  ? or  from 
dying  early  through  injuries  natural  to  his  pursuits  ? Some  of  the  agreements  would  tend  to  lead  us  to 
form  the  latter  opinion  as  the  most  probable  one. 

Having  thus  described  most  of  the  important  features  connected  with  these  illustrious  men  and 
their  trade,  their  Designations  will  now  be  noticed,  as  the  titles  exhibit  some  peculiarities  that  do  not 
appear  to  be  easy  of  explanation.  It  may  perhaps  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  this  was  not  attempted 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  paper,  but  being  desirous  of  keeping  all  the  designations  together,  and 
some  of  them  being  necessarily  reserved  for  the  conclusion,  they  are  now  introduced.  That  these 
Mediaeval  terms  are  not  yet  clearly  comprehended,  may  be  gathered  from  an  amusing  quotation 
lately  brought  before  me,  in  the  case  of  Richard  of  Wolveston,  cited  as  a “prudens  architectus  ” in  a 
register  of  the  period  of  Bishop  Pudsey  of  Durham,  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  a charter 
relating  to  an  exchange  of  lands,  this  Richard  is  stiled  “ ingeniator,”  and  the  translator  commenting 


* Monastery  founded  in  1204  by  King  John. 

t Borel,  a woven  cloth,  two  ells  wide  from  list  to  list,  temp.  Henry  III.  A coarse  cloth  of  a brown  colour. 
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upon  the  term,  writes,  “ Dick  the  Snarer  (which  would  now,  however  applicable,  be  rather  an  awkward 
compliment  to  a bishop’s  gamekeeper)  was  then  doubtless  a title  of  honour — a gin  is  still,  I think,” 
he  continues,  “ technically  called  an  engine  or  ingene.”  Another  exponent  of  the  same  document 
demonstrates  that  “ this  surname  (ingeniator)  was  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  England  at  the 
period,  and  was  applied  to  any  person  who  manifested  genius  in  his  vocation.”  However  this  may  he, 
it  was  gratifying  to  meet  with  the  plausible  conjunction  of  these  words  ‘ architectus  ’ and  ‘ ingeniator,’ 
as  in  the  first  enquiry  but  few  instances  of  the  application  of  the  latter  term  could  he  given,  although 
it  was  the  one  of  which  earliest  mention  was  found. 

It  will  he  needless  to  read  in  detail  all  the  instances  of  the  use  of  the  mason’s  designations ; 
those  that  have  appeared  to  me  to  contain  most  interest  will  therefore  only  be  noticed.  ‘ Ccementarius’ 
is  naturally  the  earliest,  1077,  and  is  the  term  most  constantly  used.  ‘ Artifices  ’ were  collected  at 
Canterbury  to  a consultation,  from  which  William  of  Sens  came  out  the  ‘ Magister,’  a term  also 
applied  to  his  successor  William  the  Englishman  ; but  it  is  not  clear  whether  ‘ master  of  the  work  ’ or 
‘ master  mason  ’ is  to  be  applied  to  these  two.  In  1217,  a popular  educational  writer  noted  the  word 
‘ cementarii,’  together  with  the  old  French  synonym  ‘ maszun,’  leaving  little  hesitation  for  our 
accepting  the  one  for  the  other.* * * §  The  London  Assize  of  1212,  besides  ‘ cementarii  ’ has  ‘ sculptores 
lapidum  liberorum,’  words  of  very  exceptional  use.f  ‘ Artifices  ’ were  also  assembled  to  a consultation 
at  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  Westminster  Abbey.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  the  terms  ‘magister  cementarii,’  with  his  ‘sociis,’  or  fellows,  are 
obtained ; ‘ marmorarius  ’ has  been  noted ; also  a new  word  ‘ latomus,’  which  is  after  that  period  found 
written  in  all  manner  of  spellings. X A ‘ masoune,’  in  old  French,  is  to  erect  a house  ‘ de  pere 
fraunche  ; ’ and  of  a somewhat  later  date  is  found  a ‘ mestre  mason  de  franche  pere  ;’  while  still  later, 
1360,  a mason  ‘ de  fraunche  pere  ou  de  grosse  pere  ’ appears  in  the  statutes. § During  the  fourteenth 
century,  ‘ lathomus  ’ is  constantly  found,  and  it  would  appear  to  he  applied  as  often  to  the  mason 
who  was  to  execute  cut-work  as  to  the  mason  who  was  required  for  rougher  work,  or  to  labour 
at  the  quarry.  Under  the  date  of  1396  the  contractors  for  the  works  at  Westminster  Hall  were 
‘ citiens  et  masons  de  Londres  ; ’ and  of  the  same  year  is  the  passage  ‘ lathomos  vocatos  firemaceons,’ 
and  ‘lathomos  vocatos  ligiers,’  or  as  we  should  translate  the  words,  masons  called  free  (stone)  masons  and 
masons  (the  same  term  is  used  for  both)  called  layers  or  setters.  ‘ Simentarius  ’ before,  and  ‘ fremason  ’ 
after,  1396,  are  found  in  the  Fabric  Foils  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  These  entries  show  the  use  of  the  latter 
term  in  Kent  and  Devonshire  at  the  same  period.  As  remarked  in  the  previous  paper,  ‘ lathomus  ’ 
is  appended  to  William  de  Wynneford’s  portrait  at  Winchester  College ; and  somewhat  later,  amongst 
the  ‘ latimi  ’ at  Durham,  one  is  specifically  called  a ‘ ffremason.’  Thereafter,  mason  and  freemason  are 
terms  in  constant  use  down  to  the  present  time.  From  these  details  three  facts  are  obtained ; the 
first,  that  the  earliest  use  of  the  English  term  freemason  was  in  1396,  without  any  previous  Latin 
word.  The  second  is,  that  the  word  freestone,  or  its  equivalent  Latin  term,  had  been  employed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  century,  i.  e.  1212  ; [|  and  the  third  fact,  if  that  word  he  permitted  me,  is 

* See  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

| 1 France  petre,’  applied  to  Reygate  stone,  occurs  37  Henry  III,  1253,  in  Fabric  Rolls  of  Westminster  Abbey.  While 
‘ freestone  ’ is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  some  Latin  word,  43  Henry  III,  1258-9,  by  Devon,  Issues,  &c.,  1837,  p.  44-47,  and  later. 
The  cementarii  above  mentioned,  had  3d.  and  their  food  per  day,  or  4£d.  without  food;  the  sculptores  had  2d.  and  4d.  per  day. 

J Latomus  is  used  in  an  inscription  in  Paris  as  early  as  1257. 

§ In  a writ  of  1415  are  the  words  ‘petras  vocatas  ragge  calces  et  liberas  petras.’ 

||  In  the  ‘ Vocabularies  ’ edited  by  T.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  1857,  are  the  following  explanations  of  these  and  other  terms; — 
In  the  eleventh  century,  Cimentum,  andweorc  to  wealle;  Cimentarius,  weal  wyrhta;  twelfth  century,  Cimentum,  andweorc  to 

walle ; Cemen . . . . , hta;  fourteenth  century,  Latamus,  mason ; Cementarius,  dawber;  fifteenth  century,  Latamus,  mason ; 

Simentarius,  idemest.  Also,  first  half  of  thirteenth  century,  Calcelathomi  (chalk  stone?);  Lathomega,  a rule;  fifteenth  century, 
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that  the  term  freemason  itself  is  clearly  derived  from  a mason  who  worked  freestone,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  mason  who  was  employed  in  rough  work.  This  may  appear  to  many  a trivial  point, 
but  those  who  know  tho  many  fanciful  origins  of  it  so  often  quoted,  will  perhaps  accept  this  solution ; 
one  which  has  been  suggested  before,  without  any  proof  brought  forward  in  support  of  it. 

Besides  these,  two  other  terms  of  trade  have  been  employed  to  which  it  may  be  supposed  there 
would  have  been  many  references  ; tho  one  is,  ‘ magister  lapicida,’  the  other,  ‘ liberi  muratores.’  Such 
designations  (I  submit  it  with  some  trepidation)  are  nowhere  to  be  met  in  documents  relating 
to  England  ; thus  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  that  constant  use  of  them  observable  in  writers 
of  former  years.  There  is  yet  another  designation  upon  which  much  has  been  written,  especially 
during  the  last  one  hundred  years,  namely,  the  ‘ Fratres  Pontis,’  a brotherhood  that,  more  especially 
in  France,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  travelling  far  and  wide  to  build 
bridges.  Even  as  regards  that  country  I have  only  found  a notice  of  such  a troop  having  been  formed 
at  the  building  of  the  bridge  at  Avignon,  and  of  that  of  St.  Esprit,  over  the  Phone,  during  the  twelfth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  (1178-88  and  1265-1309).  Not  much  surprise  will  therefore  be  felt  when  it  is 
stated  as  regards  England,  that  amongst  the  numerous  references  in  my  notes  concerning  bridge 
building  specially,  no  intimation  of  any  such  institution  appears  •* *  or  that  M.  Gregoire,  in  his  history 
of  this  brotherhood,  could  only  refer  to  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  and  another  over  the  Eden,  and 
those  on  the  authority  of  the  Annual  Eegister  for  1808.  Probably  some  will  also  have  expected 
an  account  of  those  ‘travelling  bodies  of  freemasons,’  who  are  said  to  have  erected  all  the  great 
buildings  of  Europe;  nothing  more,  however,  is  to  be  here  noted,  than  that  I believe  they  never  existed. 
The  earliest  mention  of  them  appears  to  have  been  promulgated  by  Aubrey,  at  least  before  1686,  who 
cited  Sir  William  Dugdale  as  having  told  him  “many  years  since,  that  about  Henry  the  Third’s  time, 
(1216-72)  the  Pope  gave  a bull  or  patents  to  a company  of  Italian  Freemasons  to  travel  up  and  down 
over  all  Europe  to  build  churches.  From  those  are  derived  the  Fraternity  of  Adopted  masons.”  This 
statement  has  been  ‘ adopted  ’ by  many  writers  on  the  faith  of  those  two  respectable  authorities,  but 
no  other  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  Governor  Pownall  has  himself  recorded 
that  with  the  best  assistance  he  searched  for  some  such  papal  rescript  or  document  in  the  Vatican  Library 
without  success ; this  was  a few  years  before  1788,  the  date  of  his  communication  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  The  account  relating  to  these  personages,  as  given  in  the  “ Parentalia,”  and  generally 
attributed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  though  they  are  prefixed  with  the  words  “ he  was  of  opinion,”  is 
to  the  same  purport,  though  somewhat  enlarged;  and  it  may  be  presumed  he  obtained  it  from 
the  same  source.  The  careful  historian  of  Scotland,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  on  the  contrary,  has 
written,  “ I have  in  vain  looked  for  the  original  authorities  upon  which  Sir  C.  Wren  and  Governor 
Pownall  have  founded  this  description  of  the  travelling  corporations  of  Eoman  architects.”  It  will 
not  be  a matter  of  further  surprise  at  the  want  of  success  of  both  Pownall  and  Tytler,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  from  a comparison  of  circumstances,  Dugdale’s  information  most  probably  referred  to  the 
“ Letters  of  Indulgence”  of  Pope  Nicholas  III.  in  1278,  and  to  others  by  his  successors  as  late  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  granted  to  the  lodge  of  masons  working  at  Strasbourg  Cathedral.  If  this  be 


Latomega,  a mason  ax;  fifteenth  century,  Petro,  a chyp  of  a stone;  Timeria,  fre  stone.  In  the  Durham  accounts  I found 
‘ iii  latomers,’  apparently  meaning  three  hammers,  or  tools  of  some  kind. 

* The  nearest  approach  to  such  a society  is  referred  to  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  1 1 54-89.  Its  history  is  that,  a burgess  of 
Gloucester  gave  a piece  of  land  to  the  founder  (or  builder  as  he  is  termedj  of  the  West  bridge — erected  a house  upon  it  for 

the  convenience  of  the  workmen — retired  to  it  himself  with  several  other  persons  of  both  sexes — assumed  a religious  dress 

and  lived  upon  the  charity  of  well  disposed  persons:  an  incorporation  was  made  by  Henry  III.  in  1229;  and  a charter  granted 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1408,  for  the  better  endowment  of  the  hospital.  But  this  differs  much  from  the  often  lauded  proceedings  of 
the  bridge  building  fraternity. 
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correct,  it  clears  up  a long  debated  point,  and,  I fear,  does  away  with  some  more  of  the  romance 
attached  to  this  interesting  subject. 

These  remarks  may  now  be  closed  by  observing  that  nothing  has  been  met,  in  the  long  course  of 
reading  devoted  to  these  papers,  to  connect  the  chartered  guilds  of  masons  and  freemasons  noticed  in 
the  statutes  of  1360  and  of  1425,  and  the  “artificers,  handicraftsmen,  and  labourers  ” of  1548,  with 
the  companies  or  lodges  of  freemasons  mentioned  by  Ashmole  in  1646  and  1682 ; by  Dr.  Plot  in 
1686  ; a general  assembly  held,  somewhere,  in  1663  ; the  one  into  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
elected  in  1691  ; or  the  four  lodges  which  formed  the  G-rand  Lodge  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  since  which  period  the  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  has  attained  its  position 
and  development.  Allowing  that  the  fluctuations  of  population  and  of  commerce  led  to  the  existence 
of  new  towns  and  the  decay  of  some  of  the  old  ones,  thus  tending  to  break  up,  if  not  actually 
breaking  up,  the  ancient  guilds  or  trade  and  mechanical  fraternities  ; and  bearing  in  mind  the  very 
great  numbers  of  foreign  workmen  who  settled  in  this  country  before  and  during  the  sixteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  bringing  with  them  the  trade  traditions  and  usages  of  the 
German,  Plemish,  and  Dutch  provinces ; we  may  think  that  these  workmen  joining  some  of  the 
Priendly  Societies  they  found  existing,  have  probably  formed  the  foundation  for  the  above  recorded 
meetings.  Fortunately  all  this  is  beyond  the  period  included  in  this  paper,  and  therefore  enough  may 
now  have  been  said  on  the  subject  of  these  later  times. 

Throughout  this  somewhat  lengthy  paper,  I have  preferred  giving  bare  statements  of  facts 
placed  in  chronological  order,  the  greater  portion  of  which  have  been  carefully  stated  from  the  best 
authorities  at  my  command,  with  slight  passing  comments  for  others  to  enlarge  upon,  and  there  is 
much  more  to  be  done,  rather  than  to  propound  some  fanciful  theory  of  my  own  by  generalizing  the 
matter  thus  put  before  you.  Neither  would  that  course  have  enabled  the  Institute  to  place  some 
dependance  upou  the  result  of  these  researches,  which  may  be  closed  with  the  expression  of  a hope, 
that  should  I have  apparently  again  interfered  with  what  may  possibly  be  prejudices  in  the  minds  of 
some  among  my  audience,  I may  at  least,  without  the  presumption  of  thinking  that  all  my  views  have 
been  established,- — be  credited  with  having  somewhat  cleared  the  way  for  any  future  investigator  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  various  points,  to  which  the  Institute  has  given,  on  these  two  occasions,  its  flattering 
indulgence  and  attention.* 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mtlne,  Fellow,  understood  the  object  of  Mr.  Papwortli’s  paper  was  to  show  that 
the  “master  masons”  had  more  title  to  the  credit  of  the  original  designs  of  ancient  buildings  than 
had  heretofore  been  given  to  them,  and  on  this  point  he  to  a considerable  extent  agreed  with  him. 
Having  ascertained  that  a “master  mason”  was  appointed  at  a given  salary  to  some  particular 
building,  it  was  further  necessary  to  find  out  whether  he  was  th q first  who  held  that  office  ; because, 
through  death  and  other  causes,  there  were  often  many  “ master  masons  ” in  succession  employed  on 
the  same  work  ; all  carrying  out  the  design  probably  of  the  first  so  appointed.  The  term  “ master 
mason”  was  employed  in  Scotland,  and  was  to  be  traced  downwards  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  John  Aitoun  was  master  mason  by  royal  patent  in  1525,  who  was  succeeded  by  John 
Brownhill  a few  years  after.  An  instance  occurred  to  him,  at  the  moment,  of  a contract  made  jointly 
by  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  town  council  of  Dundee,  in  1536,  to  employ  and  appoint  such  a person. 
This  occurred  in  other  Scotch  towns,  much  in  the  form  of  those  referred  to  by  Mr.  Papworth,  with 
provisions  for  working  short  days  in  winter,  and  there  was  also  a clause  to  the  effect  that  should  the 
mason  be  called  off  to  attend  to  any  of  the  king’s  works,  or  any  matters  of  public  emergency,  the 

* The  authorities  for  these  master  masons,  and  for  other  statements  contained  in  the  two  papers,  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  issued  by  the  Architectural  Publication  Society. 
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parties  should  not  be  liable  to  pay  bis  weekly  fees.  It  is  evident  that  in  Scotland  the  master  mason 
was  frequently  called  off  for  temporary  works,  and  more  than  one  master  mason  occurred  at  the  same 
period,  they  being  often  appointed  to  some  special  castle,  or  other  work,  during  the  king’s  pleasure. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  in  Scotland  there  appeared  to  bo  a considerable  distinction  between  the 
“principal  master  mason  ” and  the  “ master  mason.”  The  former  was  appointed  for  life,  and  had 
certain  fees  and  monthly  payments,  with  liveries  or  court  dresses,  and  he  believed  that  these  persons 
had  more  to  do  with  the  general  works  than  some  of  the  special  master  masons.  The  pre-eminence 
of  the  principal  master  mason  was  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  works  at  royal  residences,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a hand  in  the  designs  of  many  of  the  buildings ; but  it  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of  that  there  was  an  important  personage,  namely,  the  “ master  of  works,”  who  at  all 
times  had  a share  in  the  matter.  These  individuals  were  often  men  of  title,  and  were  generally 
selected  for  their  taste  for  the  arts,  and  they  made  a formal  attestation  of  the  fitness  of  the  principal 
master  mason  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  In  a recent  search  in  Edinburgh  he  had  found  that 
one  John  Eitchie,  a man  not  unknown  for  his  previous  works,  was  appointed  by  the  town  as  master 
mason  of  the  new  Parliament  House  in  Edinburgh  in  1633.  This  work  was  one  of  considerable 
architectural  merit,  and  Eitchie  might  have  had  the  credit  of  the  design  ; but  he  also  found  at  the 
same  time  in  the  City  Treasurer’s  accounts  a payment  of  £1000.  Scots  to  Sir  James  Murray,  the 
king’s  master  of  works,  for  the  drawing  up  of  a “ modell  ” of  the  Parliament  and  Sessions  House 
and  for  other  services.  In  this  case  it  may  be  implied  that  the  master  of  works,  and  not  the  master 
mason,  was  the  author  of  the  design.  William  Wallace  was  the  first  master  mason  to  Heriot’s  Hospital 
in  1628,  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he  had  ever  anything  to  do  with  the  design.  As  regards 
the  term  “latomus,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Papworth,  William  Wallace  bore  that  designation,  as  also  that  of 
“ carver,”  and  it  was  very  frequently  used  in  Scotland,  in  connection  with  masons  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  word  “ cccmentarius,"  as  applied  to  masons,  he  had  not  found  in  the 
early  documents.  Of  freemasons,  as  a separate  company  or  fraternity  in  connection  with  the  arts,  he 
had  as  yet  found  no  particular  instance,  but  the  master  masons  were  generally  continuous  masters  of 
the  lodges.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  curious  that  some  of  the  early  master  masons  were  Frenchmen, 
for  instance,  Mogine  Martyne  in  1536,  Nicolas  Eoy  was  another,  and  John  Eoytell  in  1556  ; and  it 
may  be  also  mentioned,  that  the  office  of  master  mason  under  letters  patent  still  exists,  and  is  held 
by  Mr.  James  Smith,  an  architect  of  considerable  practice,  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Fellow,  said  that  he  had  lately  had  occasion  to  devote  some  study  to  this 
subject  in  reference  to  Spain,  and  had  met  with  some  curious  information.  It  appeared  by  many  old 
contracts  and  other  papers  that  there  was  in  Spain  a class  of  men  who  carried  on  the  practice  of 
architecture  professionally,  much  more  in  the  way  they  now  did  themselves,  than  the  men  who 
received  a shilling  a day  in  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  Mr.  Papworth’s  view  could  have  done;  and 
he  supposed  that  what  was  true  of  Spain  would  be  true  also  of  England  and  France.  The  term 
master  of  the  works,  “ magister  operum,”  “ maestro  de  las  obras,”  “maitre  de  l’ceuvre,”  was  that  which 
was  almost  always  used  in  the  inscriptions  referring  to  architects  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain ; and  if 
he  remembered  right,  one  example  among  many  of  this  existed  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Papworth  rather  tended  to  prove  that  the  “master  mason” 
was  not  the  architect.  It  would  seem  that  there  were  superior  and  inferior  masons  employed  on  the 
same  work,  each  of  whom  made  his  mark  on  the  stone,  and  that  while  the  mason  received  sixpence 
per  day,  the  master  mason  received  a shilling.  Now  he  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  the 
men  who  designed  with  so  much  skill  the  old  Gothic  buildings  of  this  country  could  be  of  such  a 
class  as  to  receive  only  a shilling  a day,  or  no  more  than  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  workman. 
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Moreover,  such  a name  as  “ master  mason  ” was  not  very  applicable  in  England  where  the  Mediaeval 
architects  were  as  much  carpenters  as  masons ; this  being  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe  in 
which  that  was  the  case.  In  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Papworth  had  stated  on  another  branch  of 
his  subject,  he  might  observe  that  the  term  “freemason”  was  never  used  in  any  early  writings  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  now  employed : and  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  connection  between  the 
present  body  of  freemasons  and  those  who  superintended  our  old  buildings.  It  was  a very  curious 
fact  that  in  Spain  there  appeared  to  have  been  committees  of  architects  sometimes  called  upon  to  decide 
particular  questions,  and  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  particular  modes  of  construction  of  some  of  the 
Mediaeval  buildings.  He  fully  appreciated  the  care  which  Mr.  Papworth  had  taken,  and  the  learning 
he  had  displayed,  and  wished  that  gentleman  would  endeavour  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  works  and  the 
mode  of  payment  of  some  particular  man,  such  as  William  of  Sens, — William  the  Englishman, — or 
Elias  of  Dereham,  the  position  of  any  of  whom  was  known  to  be  superior  to  that  of  a mere  master 
mason  receiving  such  wages  as  had  been  mentioned  by  him.  That  they  were  paid  by  wages,  and  not  by 
the  present  absurd  system  of  commission,  he  had  no  doubt ; but  he  could  not  believe  they  were  paid  at  so 
low  a rate  ; and  hoped  that  some  better  records  might  yet  be  found  to  prove  what  they  were  actually  paid. 

Mr.  Mtlne  said  that  in  Scotland  the  “ principal  master  mason,”  who  was  appointed  for  life,  and 
had  a livery,  received  also  additional  pay  according  to  the  number  of  weeks  he  was  employed.  His 
own  ancestors  were  master  masons,  and  often  had  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  different  works  going  on  at 
one  time,  at  each  of  which  they  received  nominal  pay. 

Mr.  White,  Fellow,  said  that  he  was  at  variance  with  Mr.  Papworth  in  some  of  his  conclusions, 
one  of  them  being  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Street  as  to  the  difference  between  the  superior  and  the 
subordinate  mason.  It  seemed  that  there  were  four  or  five  terms  which  had  come  into  general  use; 
although,  as  in  the  present  time,  they  did  not  always  apply  to  the  same  kind  of  workmen  in  different 
places.  Even  now  in  some  villages  on  inquiring  for  the  “ builder,”  the  plasterer  was  pointed  out, — 
while  in  other  places  the  plasterer  was  called  the  “ masoner.”  But  however  they  might  be  denominated, 
even  the  stone  cutter,  and  the  stone  waller,  seem  to  have  been  quite  distinct  in  the  many  grades 
into  which  by  their  laws  they  were  divided.  But  beyond  this  he  wished  to  dwell  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  order  of  masons,  which  certainly  existed,  although  they  were  from 
the  first  intimately  connected  together.  In  the  present  system  of  freemasonry  there  were  the  “ free 
and  accepted  masons,”  who  he  considered  were  the  workmen  and  artificers  employed  in  carrying  out 
the  works,  and  there  was  the  “ arch  mason,”*  who  was  engaged  in  prosecuting,  as  it  were,  the  science 
of  freemasonry,  which  was  said  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  lower  orders  of  masons  had  the  same  sort  of  knowledge  with 
that  possessed  by  the  arch  masons ; but  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  was  not 
some  knowledge  common  to  both,  which  would  enable  the  former  to  carry  out  the  directions  which 
were  given  by  the  “arch  masons,”  or  “masters,”  as  it  appeared  they  were  termed  in  Scotland.  He 
had  specific  evidence,  which  he  hoped  some  day  to  state  more  definitely,  of  the  fact  that  a guild  of 
arch  masons  carried  out  the  works  from  the  earliest  periods  till  the  decline  of  art,  and  that  they  did  so 
upon  a systematic  geometrical  principle,  which  enabled  them  to  communicate  by  secret  signs  with  the 
supervisors  under  them,  and  the  latter  in  their  turn  with  the  stone  cutters,  the  power  of  setting  out 
work  without  the  elaborate  drawings  which  were  now  indispensable.  If  the  present  method  had 
existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  we  must  have  had  proofs  of  it  in  the  shape  of  more  ancient  plans  and 
drawings  than  any  that  had  been  discovered  as  yet.  The  ancient  plans  at  Strasbourg  wTere  beauti- 

* The  term  accidentally  thus  used  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  term,  as  it  is  technically  used  to  denominate  a 
certain  order  in  masonic  craft. — W.  W. 
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fully  drawn,  but  lie  had  never  heard  of  any  drawings  of  detail  work.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  employed,  lie  would  ask  Mr.  Papworth  what  was  his  interpretation  of  caumcntarius. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortii  said  that  it  was  ‘ mason.’  He  did  not  understand  that  ccemcnlarius 
meant  a ‘ Pree  and  Accepted  Mason,’  but  simply  ‘ mason,’  or  any  other  term  which  might  designate  a 
mechanic  who  worked  stone.  Caimentarius,  as  mentioned  in  the  paper,  was  the  earliest  word  found 
for  a person  who  built  the  walls  of  an  edifice ; Latomus  succeeded  in  later  times,  and  the  two  were 
then  often  used  together. 

Mr.  White  having  remarked  that  some  authors  translated  ccementarius  by  the  word  ‘plasterer,’ 
Mr.  Papworth  said  he  had  found  it  so  only  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  believed  it  arose  from 
some  connection  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  with  the  English  word  cement. 

Mr.  White  said  there  was,  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Papworth 
which  seemed  to  corroborate  the  view  he  (Mr.  White)  took,  and  insisted  upon  so  strongly,  of  the 
setting  out  of  work  from  the  superior  to  the  subordinate  by  a system  of  geometry. 

Mr.  B.  Kerr,  Eellow,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Papworth  for  his  interesting  paper.  He 
referred  to  different  theories  on  this  subject ; one  that  the  principal  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
the  monks  ; another  that  they  were  the  “ master  masons ; ” and  a third  (which  Mr.  Street  advocated) 
that  there  was  an  architect,  properly  so  called,  between  the  two.  He  thought  it  was  plain  that  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  architecture,  because  there  was  so  great  a 
gulf  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  that  it  was  not  possible  that  the  master  masons  could  possess 
that  peculiar  knowledge  which  was  exhibited  in  the  elaborated  designs  and  complicated  construction 
of  that  period.  But  the  clergy  must  have  had  practical  men  of  great  skill,  such  as  the  master  masons, 
to  reduce  their  theories  to  practice.  No  person  in  his  senses  could  suppose  that  Freemasonry 
existed,  in  anything  like  its  present  form,  in  Mediaeval  times  ; but  there  may  have  been  confederations 
for  solving  important  subjects.  The  working  masons  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day  had  a sort  of 
freemasonry  among  themselves,  almost  identical,  he  was  informed,  with  that  of  the  English  fraternity  ; 
they  had  their  signs,  symbols  and  ceremonies,  and  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word  “ Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  ” among  themselves  as  working  men,  and  the  Scottish  trade  union  thus  constituted  was,  in 
everything  but  numbers,  more  formidable  than  that  in  England. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  in  reply  to  a question  put  by  Mr.  Morris,  Associate,  stated  that  the  term 
‘ comptroller,’  in  connection  with  buildings,  occurred  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  in 
use  to  a late  period.  It  merely  meant  “ comptroller  of  the  accounts.”  He  kept  the  accounts,  and 
appeared  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  master  mason.  In  the  lists  of  the  officers  of  works  in  the 
king’s  household,  the  first  mentioned  was  the  clerk  of  the  works,  who,  temp.  Edward  IV.,  had  2s.  per 
day;  then  the  comptroller,  who  had  Is.  per  day,  and  6d.  for  a clerk;  he  otherwise,  from  all  Mr.  Pap- 
worth had  read,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  works.* 

Mr.  Morris  added  that  he  had  lately  observed  the  statute  of  11th  Henry  VII.,  cap.  22,  wherein 
provision  was  made  for  the  punishment  of  any  workman  who  should  commit  an  assault  on  the  overseer 
or  the  comptroller  of  the  works,  so  he  had  thought  the  comptroller  was  placed  over  the  master  mason. 

Mr.  E.  Koberts,  Fellow,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  observing  that  he  (Mr.  Boberts)  was  a 
real  Freemason.  He  adverted  to  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ livery  ’ in  the  old  documents,  and  directed 
Mr.  Papworth’s  attention  to  the  same  term  as  now  applied  to  a branch  of  the  London  Corporation. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  in  early  times  there  were  lodges  of  freemasons  for  the  purpose  of  travelling 


* In  later  times  the  duties  might  have  been  modified,  as  Sir  C.  Wren  was  “ Comptroller  and  Chief  Officer  of  the  Works 
at  Windsor  Castle,  &c.” — W.  P. 
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about  and  executing  works  in  different  places.  The  master  masons  and  apprentices  were  ‘freemasons,’ 
but  the  labourers  were  not.  The  reference  to  a ‘ tiled  ’ building,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Papworth,  might, 
he  thought,  be  read  in  the  sense  used  in  the  Freemason’s  Society,  that  is,  ‘ shut  up,’  so  that  no  one 
could  get  to  see  what  was  going  on  within.  He  had  met  with  many  beautiful  examples,  in  turning 
over  the  stones  of  old  ruins  in  various  parts  of  England,  of  the  mode  in  which  radiating  and  other 
lines  were  drawn  and  cut  upon  them,  in  the  manner  of  templates,  from  which  the  work  was  carried 
out.  He  thought  these  plans  were  cut  by  the  master  masons,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Street,  that 
the  designers  of  the  buildings  must  be  sought  for  in  a superior  class  of  men. 

The  Chairman,  M.  Eigby  Wyatt,  Y.P.,  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that,  notwithstanding 
the  mass  of  interesting  information  collected  by  Mr.  Papworth,  the  grand  crux  remained  unsolved. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  that  gentleman  might  be  stimulated  to  such  further  exertion  as  might  lead  to 
the  ultimate  clear  identification  of  many  of  those  master  spirits  who  really  designed  the  great  monu- 
ments of  the  Mediaeval  period  in  this  country.  The  combination  of  timber  and  various  other  building 
materials  with  stone  in  our  ancient  structures,  pointed,  as  Mr.  Street  observed,  to  the  former  existence 
of  some  directing  minds  capable  of  combining  those  materials  more  harmoniously  than  the  most 
intelligent  master  masons  could  be  expected  to  have  done.  The  “ Magistri  Comacini ,”  the  original 
Lombard  builders,  were  no  doubt  a body  of  men  who,  having  had  under  their  eyes  the  great  monuments 
of  antiquity,  had  learnt  the  combination  of  materials  “ more  Eomano,”  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
produce  some  imitation  of  the  types  of  construction  and  design  peculiar  to  those  buildings  in  the 
structures  erected  by  them  in  Lombardy.  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  “ Essay  on  Architecture,”  states, 
that  in-  the  efforts  to  extend  the  Papal  power  throughout  Europe,  these  associated  masons  were 
protected  by  the  Popes,  and  made  free,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  fines,  taxes,  guild  laws,  or 
imprisonment  in  the  countries  in  which  they  worked.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  these 
masters  of  Como,  protected  by  Papal  influence  came  to  this  country  during  its  Saxon  domination,  and 
began  to  execute  in  stone,  buildings  to  take  the  place  of  those  formerly  erected  of  wood.  The  annals 
of  the  craft  are  said  to  yet  contain  traditions  of  the  benefits  extended  by  Athelstan  to  some  wandering 
“ csementarii.”  To  the  extent  of  the  time  during  which  such  protection  was  demanded  for  these 
migratory  bands,  they  were  probably  “free”  masons  ; but  as  they  communicated  their  skill  to  the 
natives  of  the  countries  they  visited,  freemasonry,  in  its  original  sense,  died  out,  and  appears  to  have 
only  revived  again  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  Germany  particularly,  free- 
masonry began  to  be  a great  craft.  These  later  masons  were  free  of  their  own  guilds,  but  did  not 
possess  any  special  immunities  from  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  worked.  The  most  interesting 
records  of  the  working  classes  were  those  in  the  Florentine  archives,  many  of  which  had  been  published 
in  Gaye’s  “ Carteggio  di  documenti  inediti.”  From  these  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  practice  of  every 
employer  of  labour  to  make  a return  of  the  men  who  worked  for  him,  what  they  earned,  &c.,  and 
these  returns,  taken  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  guild,  which  (more  particularly  those  of  the 
goldsmiths’  guild)  were  very  minute  and  perfect,  gave  full  information  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  workmen  were  permitted  to  labour,  and  what  sort  of  people  they  were.  These  books  proved  that 
some  persons  employed  in  that  capacity  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  really  were  architects  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term.  Could  such  records  be  discovered  in  England,  we  might  perhaps  recognize  in 
them  some  clear  evidence  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  a genuine  English  Mediaeval  architect.  He 
hoped  it  was  yet  reserved  for  Mr.  Papworth,  or  some  other  gentleman  of  equal  industry  and  ingenuity, 
to  dig  out  in  this  way  traces  of  such  a man  as  they  might  all  be  proud  to  claim  as  an  honour  to  the 
British  nation. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURAL  MONUMENTS 

AND  REMAINS. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  6th  January,  1862. 

By  G.  G.  Scott,  V.  P. 


It  may,  perhaps,  appear  that  I should  offer  some  apology  for  occupying  your  attention  this  evening 
with  a subject  at  once  so  trite  and  so  uninviting  as  that  which  I have  chosen  as  the  title  of  this  paper. 
If  so,  I would  say  in  reply  that  it  was  intended  for  our  Opening  Meeting,  and  that  these  meetings 
seem  to  me  to  demand,  as  the  leading  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  them,  matters  of  vital  importance 
to  our  art,  rather  than  of  an  amusing  or  highly  interesting  character,  and  that  I hold  the  subject  I 
have  chosen  to  he,  however  trite,  one  of  the  most  pressing  importance. 

I assume  as  my  starting-point  that  every  member  of  this  Institute  appreciates  the  immense 
value,  to  any  country  which  possesses  a history  and  a civilization, — of  the  monuments  and  remains  by 
which  that  history  and  civilization  are  illustrated.  The  value  of  such  monuments  of  the  past  is 
greatly  enhanced  when  they  illustrate  the  rise  and  development  of  a special  style  of  art,  still  more  so 
when  that  style  of  art  is  one  of  great  and  acknowledged  merit,  and  yet  more  than  all  when  it  is  one 
which  has  proved  worthy  of  revival  and  redevelopment.  Those  among  us  whose  taste  and  education 
have  led  them  to  a more  especial  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  world  will  feel  how  strongly 
these  remarks  apply  to  the  precious  monuments  and  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  countries 
over  which  their  arts  and  influence  extended.  These  illustrate  a history  and  a civilization  the  most 
wonderful  in  its  character  ; they  illustrate  also  the  development  of  a style  of  art,  the  merits  of  which 
no  one  has  ever  presumed  to  question,  and  which  has  been  revived  and  redeveloped  in  more  recent 
ages ; and,  as  a natural  consequence,  every  relic  of  these  arts,  however  fragmentary  or  obscure,  is 
searched  out,  delineated,  and,  when  possible,  preserved  with  an  amount  of  zeal  and  assiduity 
proportioned  to  their  importance,  and  which  does  honour  to  modern  civilization  which  so  keenly 
appreciates  and  rejoices  in  that  of  the  past.  Should  not,  however,  the  same  feelings,  and  the 
same  care,  zeal,  and  assiduity  be  extended  to  the  monuments  of  our  own  race  and  our  own 
country  ? Have  we  not  a history  as  glorious  and,  to  us  at  least,  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity  ? Have  we  not  a civilization  as  noble  as  theirs  ? and  should  not  the  monuments 
which  illustrate  that  history  and  civilization  be  as  precious  in  our  eyes  as  those  of  Greece  or  Rome  ? 
Added,  however,  to  the  value  which  these  remains  ought  to  possess  in  our  eyes  as  Englishmen, 
they  possess  intrinsic  claims  parallel  to  those  of  the  works  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  They 
illustrate  the  development  (and  especially  our  own  share  in  it)  of  a style  of  architecture  as  marked 
in  its  character  as  theirs,  and  the  merits  of  which,  though  long  neglected,  are  now  appreciated  and 
acknowledged  by  most  of  us,  and  have,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  classic  styles,  led  to  its  revival  and 
redevelopment. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I am  entering  upon  no  controverted  questions ; — I am  instituting 
no  comparison  between  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  two  phases  of  art,  nor  asking  any  assent  to  more  than 
th efact  of  their  revival.  On  all  such  questions  we  may  hold  our  individual  opinions,  and  yet  may  all 
agree  that  our  architectural  monuments  possess  claims  upon  our  care  and  conservation  precisely 
parallel  in  their  nature  to  that  which  we  accord  to  those  of  classic  antiquity,  but  with  these  two  pre- 
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ponderating  points  in  their  favour : — that  they  are  our  own  monuments,  and  that  we  are  the  parties 
responsible  for  their  conservation. 

I would  next  bring  under  your  consideration  the  melancholy  fact  that,  though  our  country  is 
studded  with  these  relics  of  the  past,  they  are  every  year  being  reduced  in  number,  and  that  those 
which  remain  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  danger  of  destruction  or  deterioration  from  many 
different  causes,  among  the  chief  of  which  I may  enumerate : — 

I.  Natural  decay  and  dilapidation,  which  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  destructive  climate  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  still  more  by  neglect. 

II.  Wilful  destruction  and  ruthless  mutilation,  together  with  alterations  suggested  by  the  passing 
requirements  of  the  day,  or  by  individual  caprice. 

III.  The  yet  more  destructive  inroads  of  over  restoration. 

These  three  causes,  threaten,  in  a degree  so  imminent  and  alarming,  the  existence,  and  the 
authenticity  of  our  ancient  architectural  remains,  that  I feel  it  to  be  high  time  that  this  Institute, 
together  with  all  local  architectural  and  antiquarian  societies,  should  take  into  their  serious  consider- 
ation, both  severally  and  jointly,  what  measures  can  be  adopted  to  arrest  the  evil  before  it  be  too  late. 

Our  ancient  architectural  remains  may  for  the  most  part  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: — 

I.  Mere  antiquities — such  as  Stonehenge,  the  Cromlechs,  and  many  of  the  remnants  of  Eoman 
structures,  though  the  latter  often  contain  objects  of  art,  as  mosaics,  pavements,  etc. 

II.  Ruined  buildings,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  such  as  abbeys,  castles,  etc.,  etc. 

III.  Buildings  still  in  use,  as  churches,  houses,  inhabited  castles,  etc. 

IY.  Fragmentary  remains  embodied  in  more  modern  buildings,  such  as  those  which  usually  exist 
within  the  precincts  of  cathedrals,  and  often  in  old  houses  and  country  mansions ; to  which  class  may 
be  added  a vast  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  fragments,  mainly  of  domestic  architecture,  and 
often — though  simple  and  even  rustic  in  their  character — of  great  practical  importance  to  the  student 
of  our  old  architecture,  which,  as  well  as  other  miscellaneous  remains,  are  to  be  found  among  our 
country  villages,  and  in  the  scattered  houses  of  the  farmers  and  the  peasantry. 

On  the  first  of  these  classes, — that  of  a purely  antiquarian  character, — I will  not  trouble  you 
with  any  remarks,  as  I think  that  our  antiquaries  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  value,  and  exercise  a 
wholesome  vigilance  in  respect  of  them.  It  is  not  this  class  of  ancient  remains  which  is  in  most 
danger,  though  it  behoves  every  one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  his  utmost  for  their  preservation. 

The  second  class,  however, — that  of  ruined  structures, — is  one  which  demands  much  and  careful 
consideration,  and  it  is  one  towards  which  the  salutary  vigilance  of  our  Institute  and  of  kindred 
societies  might  with  great  advantage  be  directed.  The  very  condition  of  a ruin  involves  liability  to 
rapidly  increasing  decay,  and  the  probability  of  speedy  destruction,  and  it  so  happens  that 
two  great  events  in  our  history — the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  sixteenth,  and  the  dismantle- 
ment of  castles  in  the  seventeenth  century — have  reduced  two  important  classes  of  architectural 
edifices  to  this  hopeless  condition.  As  regards  ruined  castles,  it  fortunately  happens  that  the  massive- 
ness of  their  construction  enables  them,  in  many  instances,  to  offer  a fair  amount  of  resistance  to  the 
elements,  and  that  the  simplicity  of  their  architecture  causes  them  to  lose  less  from  mere  decay  than 
structures  of  a more  decorated  kind.  Such  is  not,  however,  always  the  case ; and  I would  most 
strongly  press  upon  those  who  have  the  charge  of  these  stem  historical  relics  to  guard  them  against 
the  effects  of  time  and  mutilation,  and  upon  antiquaries  and  antiquarian  societies  to  make  periodical 
examinations  into  their  condition,  and  to  advise  their  proprietors  as  to  such  timely  works  of  reparation 
and  sustentation  as  may  arrest  the  hand  of  time  without  tampering  with  their  antiquity ; and  if  their 
natural  guardians  refuse  the  necessary  protection,  to  raise  funds  by  private  subscription  for  the  purpose. 
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When  wo  come,  however,  to  ecclesiastical  ruins,  the  case  becomes  infinitely  more  pressing. 
Unlike  the  great  works  of  defonco  just  alluded  to,  these  edifices  were  not  erected  with  a view  to 
resisting  any  but  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruction  to  which  buildings  are  subjected.  Their 
structure  is  comparatively  light,  and  in  principle  trusts  for  stability  to  the  nice  equipoise  of  arches 
and  abutments,  and  pre-supposcs  the  protection  of  a roof.  It  is  therefore  a matter  for  wonder  that 
after  more  than  three  centuries  of  exposure,  unroofed  and  uncared  for,  and  though  often  used  to 
supply  materials  for  surrounding  buildings,  their  ruined  forms  should,  in  so  many  instances,  have 
reached  our  time  in  a condition  which  enables  us  in  any  degree  to  appreciate  their  merits  or  their 
design.  Happily,  however,  though  great  numbers  of  them  have  ceased  to  exist,  very  many  precious 
remains  are  left  to  us ; and  these — instead  of  being,  like  those  of  castles,  stern  and  almost  forbidding 
in  their  undecorated  grandeur — are  for  the  most  part  exquisite  and  highly  finished  architectural 
productions,  equally  valuable  and  equally  beautiful  with  our  glorious  cathedrals,  and  in  their  own 
phase  of  art  as  classic  and  as  perfect  as  the  remains  of  antique  art  which  we  so  much  cherish. 

Now,  the  two  points  to  be  considered  are  first,  can  we  expect  these  precious  fragments  to  endure 
much  longer ; and,  if  not,  what  can  we  do  to  promote  and  prolong  the  continuance  of  their  preserva- 
tion ? On  the  first  question  I fear  that  the  reply  cannot  be  very  satisfactory.  Those  who  have  for 
any  considerable  course  of  years  been  in  the  habit  of  revisiting  any  particular  ruin,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  have  observed  how  sensibly  and  how  surely  the  course  of  decay,  disintegration,  and  downfall  has 
progressed,  even  where  there  has  been  no  deliberate  mutilation.  The  decay  of  the  surfaces  seems  to 
have  of  late  years  redoubled  its  speed.  I have  revisited  buildings,  and  particularly  ruined  buildings, 
where  twenty  years  earlier  I had  been  able  to  make  minute  sketches  of  delicate  carved  work,  and 
found  the  carving  now  become  unintelligible.  In  many  of  the  best  preserved  ruins  we  find  the 
surfaces  of  the  mouldings  and  carving  covered  with  an  ever-fresh  pulveresence.  If  you  visit  a 
building  in  this  exposed  condition,  after  a hard  winter,  you  are  sure  to  find  fresh  spots  where  the 
details  have  fallen  off  through  the  recent  frost ; and  in  every  ruin  there  occur,  from  time  to  time,  slips 
and  downfalls  of  greater  or  less  importance  ; showing  that,  long  as  they  have  resisted  the  assaults 
of  time  and  weather,  there  are  limits  to  their  duration,  and  that  those  limits  are  by  no  means  distant. 
How  many  of  our  ruined  buildings  have  lost  large  portions  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  Abbey  of 
St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury  has  lost  its  great  tower  within  no  very  distant  period,  and  I myself 
remember  the  newspaper  notice  of  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  of  Whitby  Abbey,  carrying  away  with 
it  large  portions  of  the  surrounding  building  :*  indeed,  such  downfalls,  if  their  statistics  could  be 
collected,  would  be  found  to  reach  an  alarming  number  and  amount,  while  the  silent  and  yet  more 
fatal  progress  of  decay  is  every  day  and  every  hour  eating  into  the  most  beautiful  and  most  precious 
architectural  details.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? when  walls  constructed  of  small  stone  and 
rubble-work  are  exposed,  with  no  protection  but  ivy  and  wall  plants,  to  the  constant  action  of  the 
most  destructive  of  climates  ; when  every  shower  penetrates  the  crumbling  mass,  and  every  frost  has 
its  full  swing  in  its  disintegration;  and  even  the  more  solid  stone,  from  being  kept  in  a constant  state 
of  saturation  with  water,  has  every  cause  of  destruction  in  full  and  continued  operation  upon  it,— 
and  all  this  for  centuries  together!  Nor  have  these  been  the  sole  agents  of  destruction.  Many, 
indeed  the  great  majority,  of  our  noblest  abbey  churches,  and  even  some  cathedrals,  have  been  taken 
down  for  the  value  of  their  materials ; and  those  which  were  left  as  ruins  were,  for  the  most  part, 
spared  more  because  there  was  no  market  for  their  material  than  for  any  care  for  their  preservation ; 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  they  would  become  the  quarries  which  would  supply  all  the  petty 


It  is  said  that  the  catastrophe  might  have  been  prevented  by  very  inexpensive  repairs. 
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buildings  around  them.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  is  at  Eeading,  where  the  walls  of 
the  abbey  have  been  stript  of  their  ashlar,  both  without  and  within,  and  the  rubble  case,  only,  left ; 
yet  such  is  its  extraordinary  strength  that  it  still  holds  together  in  perfectly  solid  and  compact 
masses ; and  where  fragments  of  the  tower  long  since  fell  they  remain  to  this  day,  protruding  from 
the  ground  at  the  same  angle  at  which  they  first  reached  it,  and  look  like  masses  of  rock  cropping 
out  of  the  earth.  This  practice  has  been  continued  in  many  instances  up  to  our  own  day,  and  even 
now  it  is  occasionally  found  to  hold  good,  as  at  Easby  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  lower 
part  of  the  buttresses  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  recently  pulled  down,  as  being  the  parts 
most  easily  got  at,  while  the  upper  stages,  being  out  of  reach,  are  left  unsupported  and  dragging  over 
the  walls  which  they  were  built  to  stay.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  neglect  and  the  want  of 
timely  care  which  we  have  now  most  to  complain  of.  I heard  the  other  day  of  a considerable  portion 
of  a ruined  abbey  in  Norfolk  falling  down  ; and  this  on  the  property  of  a great  lord,  who,  I am  sure, 
would  have  taken  proper  precautions  had  his  attention  been  called  to  it  by  any  one  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion.  The  proprietors  of  these  melancholy  yet  glorious  remains,  though  valuing  and  caring  for 
them  as  picturesque  ruins,  frequently  seem  to  forget  their  value  as  works  of  art,  and  to  prefer  risking 
their  falling  to  pieces  bit  by  bit  to  the  trifling  interference  with  their  picturesque  effect  which  would 
be  incurred  by  a little  timely  reparation. 

Now  what  I wish  to  bring  before  you  as  the  practical  result  of  what  I have  been  saying,  is  the 
absolute  necessity  for  such  reparations  if  we  desire  to  hand  down  these  precious  architectural  relics 
to  our  successors.  In  defining  what  the  nature  of  such  reparations  should  be,  one  may  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Euskin : — “ Take  proper  care  of  your  monuments,  and  you  will  not  need  to  restore  them. 

"Watch  an  old  building  with  an  anxious  care ; guard  it  as  best  you  may,  and  at  any  cost, 

from  the  influence  of  dilapidation.  Count  its  stones  as  you  would  jewels  of  a crown ; set  watches 
about  it  as  if  at  the  gates  of  a besieged  city ; bind  it  together  with  iron  where  it  loosens ; stay  it  with 
timber  where  it  declines ; do  not  care  about  the  unsightliness  of  the  aid ; better  a crutch  than  a lost 
limb ; and  do  this  tenderly,  and  reverently,  and  continually,  and  many  a generation  will  still  be  born 
and  pass  away  beneath  its  shadow.  Its  evil  day  must  come  at  last ; but  let  it  come  declaredly  and 
openly,  and  let  no  dishonouring  and  false  substitute  deprive  it  of  the  funeral  offices  of  memory.” 

The  great  objects  of  such  reparation  are,  protection  against  the  penetration  of  water  into  the 
walls ; support,  to  prevent  downfall  from  the  failure  of  foundations,  abutments,  or  the  sustaining 
work,  whatever  it  may  be;  and,  lastly  (if  such  a thing  be  found  to  be  practicable),  the  preservation 
of  the  architectural  details  by  some  indurating  process  which  will  arrest  their  decay.  None  of  these 
need,  if  judiciously  carried  out,  materially  or  permanently  affect  the  picturesqueness  of  the  ruin. 
And  I need  hardly  say  that  they  must  be  so  done  as  in  no  degree  at  all  to  infringe  upon  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  work.  The  case  is  wholly  different  from  restoration ; protection 
and  preservation  being  the  sole  objects.  It  would,  however,  be  dangerous  even  for  such  works  as 
these  to  be  canned  out  by  ignorant  persons.  They  demand  the  careful  vigilance  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  architect  to  see  that  the  value  of  the  remains  is  not  injured. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a kind  of  Vigilance  Committee  appointed  for  every 
district  by  our  Institute,  in  conjunction  with  antiquarian  societies,  whether  general  or  local. 
That  these  committees  should  not  only  take  every  opportunity,  whether  collectively  or  by  their 
individual  members,  of  inspecting  every  architectural  ruin  within  their  district,  but  should  take  public 
measures  for  inviting  information  and  suggestions  respecting  them  ; that  they  should,  from  time 
to  time,  report  to  the  proprietors  of  such  remains,  and  suggest  what  reparation  is  needed ; and 
take  measures  for  obtaining  funds  for  them  when  they  find  that  such  aid  is  necessary.  They 
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should  also  obtain  permission  to  direct  what  is  to  be  done,  and  to  have  a veto  upon  anything  which 
would  be  injurious. 

For  protection  against  the  admission  of  wot  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  much  could  be  done  by 
coating  them  roughly  on  the  parts  invisible  from  below  with  a concrete  of  cement  and  fine  gravel ; by 
re-setting  loose  stones  in  cement ; by  filling  in  with  the  same  material  cavities  and  open  joints,  cracks, 
etc.,  taking  care,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do  this  in  a manner  little,  if  at  all,  visible  from  below. 
In  extreme  cases,  where  arches  threaten  ruin,  it  may  be  desirable  to  go  the  length  of  erecting  centres 
below,  and  rectifying  them,  and  filling  in  the  joints  with  cement.  When  any  large  mass  of  a wall 
threatens  to  fall,  shores  should  be  applied,  the  foundations  examined,  and  strengthened,  if  necessary  ; 
loose  stones  keyed  in,  open  joints  filled,  and,  in  very  bad  cases,  bonded ; but  this  should  be  done  under 
the  eye  of  a person  who  has  a feeling  for  the  work,  both  on  its  own  account  and  as  a picturesque 
object,  so  as  to  avoid  any  unsightly  tampering  with  the  old  work.  The  only  cases  where  such  is 
necessary  seem  those  in  which  the  shattered  piers  or  walls  are  insufficient  for  the  weight  they  have  to 
bear ; in  such  cases  they  must  be  under-built,  buttressed,  or  propped,  in  some  way.  Here  it  will  be 
best  to  make  the  new  work  rough,  and  of  old  materials,  but  in  no  degree  to  mask  it,  but  rather  to 
make  it  manifest  that  it  is  only  added  to  sustain  the  original  structure.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  cases 
it  will  be  best  to  call  in  an  architect,  provided  he  is  one  who  has  an  earnest  care  for  the  conservation 
of  the  work,  and  a full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  its  authenticity.  The  west  front  of  Crowland 
Abbey,  which  threatened  immediate  fall,  has  been  of  late  rendered,  as  I hope,  permanently  secure  by 
means  of  repairs  such  as  those  above  suggested,  carried  out  under  the  influence  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Architectural  Society. 

The  importance  of  [applying  to  the  finer  details  a preservative  solution,  if  such  is  to  be 
found,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  upholding  of  the  masses ; the  pulverisation  of  the  surface 
seems  in  many  cases  to  be  going  on  at  a constantly  accelerating  pace,  and  threatens  the  speedy 
loss  of  the  true  forms  of  the  mouldings  and  the  sculpture.  At  Fountains  Abbey — perhaps  the 
best  cared-for  of  all  these  remains — I have  observed  the  constant  degradation  of  the  mouldings  from 
this  cause  ; if  we  could  save  them  by  such  a process  it  would  be  worth  anything.  In  the  interior  of 
Westminster  Abbey  I am  gradually  indurating  the  mouldering  stone  in  its  present  state,  and  securing 
it  (as  I hope)  from  further  decay ; and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  a process  will  be  found 
which  will  do  the  same  for  external  work.  Besides,  however,  doing  what  is  possible  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  these  invaluable  remains,  we  ought  to  see  that  every  part  of  them  has  been  carefully 
represented  and  measured. 

I think  a society  ought  to  be  formed,  or  a united  effort  made  by  different  existing  societies  for 
the  perfect  delineation  of  our  ruined  buildings.  A good  deal  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
Mr.  Potter,  and  a few  others,  but  the  thing  has  never  systematically  been  taken  in  hand. 

Now  that  we  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  remains  of  our  ancient  architecture,  it 
is  a standing  disgrace  to  us  that  we  allow  them  to  remain  without  perfect  and  authentic  illustrations 
being  made  of  the  whole  and  of  every  detail ; and,  where  it  can  be  done  without  disfigurement  and 
without  endangering  the  tender  and  pulverizing  surface,  casts  should  be  taken  of  every  carved  and 
sculptured  portiou,  which  should  be  deposited  in  some  permanent  National  Collection,  with  a full 
description  of  the  parts  to  which  it  belongs.*  Photography  may  also  be  most  usefully  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject;  but  must  not  be  implicitly  trusted  to,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration  ; 

* The  carrying  out  of  this  would  he  a most  important  national  work,  and  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The  founders  and  directors  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  now  lodged 
at  South  Kensington,  would  gladly  undertake  it  had  they  funds  and  space  at  their  disposal. 
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but,  whatever  the  modes  adopted,  it  will  be  monstrous  if  we  allow  the  most  valuable  of  our  ancient 
architectural  remains  to  become  disintegrated,  and  their  exquisite  details  lost,  without  having  placed 
upon  record  perfect  and  absolutely  authentic  representations  of  every  portion  of  them.  Let  us 
prolong  their  existenoe  to  the  utmost  limit,  but  at  the  same  time  provide  against  their  dissolution  by 
perpetuating  their  designs  in  some  form  which  will  exist  after  the  glorious  originals  have  passed  away 
or  become  unintelligible  from  decay. 

I now  come  to  the  third  class  of  ancient  remains — Buildings  still  in  use.  Here  we  come  at  once 
within  the  region  of  controversy,  of  animadversion  and  regret ; for  here  we  have  united  in  one  all  the 
causes  of  destruction  and  deterioration, — natural  decay,  neglect,  wilful  destruction  and  mutilation, 
and  the  now  so  prevalent  operation  of  over-restoration. 

I must  beg,  before  I proceed,  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  in  any  criticisms  I may 
express  on  the  course  followed  by  others,  I do  not  wish  or  expect  to  exempt  myself  from  equal  blame 
where  I deserve  it.  We  are  all  of  us  offenders  in  this  matter , and  to  abstain  from  speaking  plainly 
lest  we  should  be  ourselves  blamed,  will  be  a course  at  once  cowardly,  and  treasonable  against  those 
principles  which  one  every  day  more  strongly  sees  to  be  right,  however  conscious  one  is  of  continual 
departure  from  them. 

In  speaking  of  ruined  buildings,  I have  fully  and  cordially  adopted  Mr.  Buskin’s  principle  of 
mere  sustentation.  For  such  remains  it  is  clearly  right.  This,  however,  cannot  be  strictly  acted  upon 
in  dealing  with  churches  and  other  buildings  still  in  use.  Viewing  them  solely  as  original  archi- 
tectural remains,  one  would  desire,  were  it  possible,  that  the  same  abstinence  from  all  but  mere 
upholding  should  be  applied  to  them ; but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  treat  the  Houses 
of  God  as  mere  architectural  specimens,  to  be  stereotyped  in  their  present  state  of  mutilation  and 
decay  for  our  study  and  instruction ; nor,  if  it  could  be  proved  right,  would  it  be  possible  to  convince 
their  guardians  that  such  a course  should  be  followed ; nor  in  case  of  houses  and  other  secular 
buildings,  to  induce  people  to  inhabit  and  make  use  of  ruins  to  gratify  our  sentiments  towards  them. 
It  may,  then,  be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  certainty  that  buildings  whose  use  is  continued  must 
be  kept  in  or  put  into  a seemly  state  of  reparation,  and  it  is  therefore  both  our  duty  and  our  interest, 
instead  of  opposing  what  cannot  be  prevented,  to  do  our  best  to  lay  down  laws  for  ourselves,  and 
suggest  them  to  others  as  guides  in  carrying  out  the  works  which  of  necessity  must  be  done. 

The  great  principle  to  start  upon,  is,  to  preserve  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  ancient  work 
intact ; never  to  renew  a feature  without  necessity,  but  to  preserve  everything  which  is  not  so 
decayed  as  to  destroy  its  value  as  an  exponent  of  the  original  design ; never  to  add  new  work  except 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  evidences  of  its  original  form ; never  to  work  over  or  smarten  up  old 
work  for  the  sake  of  making  it  conformable  with  new ; never  to  “ restore  ” carved  work  or  sculpture, 
but  to  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself ; and  generally,  to  deal  with  an  ancient  work  as  with  an 
object  on  which  we  set  the  greatest  value,  and  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of  which  are  matters 
which  we  view  as  of  paramount  importance.  These  principles  are,  however,  much  more  readily  laid 
down  than  acted  upon ; so  much  so,  that  to  one  who  holds  them  the  process  of  restoration  is  one  of 
continual  disappointment,  vexation  and  regret ; for,  labour  as  you  will  to  act  up  to  first  principles, 
innumerable  hindrances  stand  in  the  way  of  their  realization.  Sometimes  the  stone  is  found  to  be  so 
utterly  disintegrated  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty — here  a bit  and  there  a bit — that  you  can 
trace  out  by  laborious  study  what  were  the  original  details ; and  to  attempt  to  keep  these  bits  seems 
as  hopeless  as  to  preserve  a body  which  falls  to  dust  as  you  look  at  it.  Sometimes,  when  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  a barbaric  builder,  or  clerk  of  works,  or  an  over-zealous  clergyman  interferes  in 
your  absence,  and  destroys  the  very  objects  you  have  been  most  labouring  to  preserve.  A con- 
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scientious  representative  having  been  blamed  for  incurring  extras  in  one  place,  makes  up  for  it  in 
another  by  introducing,  beforo  one  is  aware  of  it,  a sweeping  clause  which  condemns  quantities  of 
work  one  meant  most  religiously  to  preserve ; and  from  one  cause  or  another,  one  is  always  finding 
one’s  intentions  more  or  less  frustrated.  Still,  this  is  better  than  acting  on  no  principle  at 
all,  or  rather,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  acting  on  the  principle  of  preserving  as  little  as  possible  and 
renewing  as  much  as  possible.  To  labour  hard  for  the  right  principles,  with  whatever  amount  of 
short-comings,  must  be  better  than  openly  to  advocate  and  act  upon  those  which  are  directly 
wrong.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  churches  and  old  buildings  are  every- 
where losing  their  value,  through  reckless,  or  at  least  overdone,  restoration ; that  it  is  high  time 
that  some  public  protest  be  made  against  it,  and  some  course  adopted  for  its  prevention,  and  that 
each  of  us  in  his  own  practice  should  institute  a rigorous  examination  as  to  what  he  has  done  and 
is  doing,  with  a view  to  a stem  falling  back  upon  true  principles ; that  the  churches  yet  unspoiled 
may  yet  be  saved.  Here,  again,  I would  suggest  the  Vigilance  Committee  already  hinted  at. 
It  could  do  much,  though  the  works  in  this  case  are  so  many  and  so  widely  spread  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  all  to  be  watched.  After  all,  then,  we  must  look  to  the  architects  employed.  If  they 
will  not  labour  in  the  right  direction,  I fear  there  is  but  little  hope ; and  yet,  without  some  stern 
supervision,  I believe  that  the  majority  of  them  ivill  not  do  so,  and  that  they  will  always  be  able  to 
adduce  such  plausible  and  practical  reasons  for  their  destructiveness  as  to  convince  their  employers 
that  they  are  in  the  right. 

I am,  however,  uncertain  whether  we  do  not  all  go  upon  a wrong  principle  in  our 
dealings  with  ancient  churches.  I could  almost  wish  the  word  “ restoration  ” expunged  from  our 
architectural  vocabulary,  and  that  we  could  be  content  with  the  more  commonplace  term 
“ reparation''  We  have  got  into  the  way  of  assuming  that  the  “restoration”  of  a church  must  in 
its  own  nature  be  the  signal  for  pulling  it  to  pieces  from  top  to  bottom.  Not  only  must  substantial 
repairs  be  attended  to  ; the  foundations  underpinned ; the  strength  of  the  walls  looked  to ; decayed 
timbers  spliced,  or  new  ones  here  and  there  inserted ; the  most  decayed  stones  carefully  cut  out  and 
replaced ; the  covering  made  reliable ; and  the  fittings  put  in  seemly  order,  following  and  retaining 
every  remnant  of  what  is  ancient ; the  stone-work  cleaned  from  its  thick  coatings  of  whitewash,  and 
the  roofs  divested  of  the  concealment  of  modern  ceilings ; but,  beyond  all  this,  everything  must  he 
meddled  icitli, — the  seating  all  taken  up,  floors  removed,  plastering  stripped  from  the  walls,  the  whole 
church  left  for  months  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  by  the  removal  of  its  roofs,  windows  which 
do  not  please  the  clergyman  or  the  squire  replaced  with  more  pretentious  ones ; indeed  the  whole 
thing  radically  re-formed  from  top  to  toe.  We  ail  of  us,  however  conservative  our  views,  adopt 
something  approaching  to  this  as  the  necessary  view  of  a restoration ; and  the  chief  difference 
is,  that  if  the  architect  be  at  heart  earnestly  conservative,  the  church  comes  out  from  the  ordeal 
with  a certain  amount  of  its  ancient  self  remaining,  but  with  very  much  of  a new  garb,  or  very  much 
of  its  ancient  look  and  very  many  of  its  interesting  ancient  features  gone ; but  if  his  feelings  are 
not  conservative,  so  much  the  more  is  there  of  novelty  instilled,  and  so  much  the  less  of  antiquity 
retained  in  the  restored  church. 

Now  this  is  really  beginning  to  tell  in  a fearful  manner  upon  the  value  of  our  ancient  churches, 
and  the  interest  with  which  one  visits  them.  One  perfectly  longs  after  an  untouched  church,  as 
traditionally  handed  down  to  us,  though  its  state  may  be  by  no  means  such  as  a man  of  good  feeling 
can  look  at  without  shame.  True  it  is  that  the  exterior  is  in  part  decayed  and  mutilated,  and  even  dis- 
graced by  barbaric  alterations,  yet  one  feels  that  the  old  work  which  remains  is  genuine  and  untampered 
with.  True,  the  interior  is  coated  with  whitewash,  thickened  out  indefinitely  by  the  repetitions  of 
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centuries,  but  beneath  it  we  know  that  the  old  stone-work  is  as  the  very  workmen  left  it,  and  that  if  care- 
fully scaled  off  with  one’s  knife  we  shall  find  the  distemper  decorations  of  perhaps  two  or  three  periods 
in  its  thickness.  True,  the  roof  is  decayed,  patched,  and  perhaps  hidden  by  a plaster  ceiling,  but  we  know 
that  its  timbers  were  wrought  by  the  very  men  whose  architecture  we  are  studying,  and  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  value  as  an  original  specimen  of  their  work.  The  floor,  it  is  true,  is  sunken,  worn,  and 
patched  with  brick,  but  it  contains  the  half-effaced  memorials  of  those  who  lived  while  the  church  was 
new  and  when  parts  of  it  were  being  built,  and  in  certain  corners  remain  the  ancient  encaustic  tiles. 
The  windows,  again,  are  filled  with  patched  and  irregular  glazing,  but  in  the  heads  of  the  lights  are 
remnants  of  the  stained  glass  which  once  filled  the  whole.  The  bells  are  perhaps  cracked,  yet  on 
them  you  will  find  the  beautiful  fretted  border  and  the  pious,  though  it  may  be  superstitious,  legend. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  the  restored  church  ? The  external  stonework  is  in  good  repair,  but 
the  antiquity  of  its  details  is  dubious ; the  windows  are  of  nice  chronological  accordance,  but  they 
fail  to  tell  the  church’s  history.  The  internal  stonework  has  thrown  off  its  coatings  of  whitewash, 
but  it  has  been  reworked,  and  all  the  tool-marks  of  the  old  masons  scraped  off  hy  the  unpitying  drag 
or  chipped  away  and  replaced  hy  modern  toolings  ; the  plastering  is  done  to  perfection,  but  it  projects 
in  strange  unnatural  notchings  round  the  stone  dressings,  and  has  replaced  what  was  a storehouse  of 
the  relics  of  old  decorative  painting;  the  roofs  are  of  sound  oak,  or  display  all  the  smartness  of  stain 
and  varnish,  but  the  old  timber-wrork  we  valued  is  gone,  and  what  now  appears  is  not  even  like  it ; 
the  floor  is,  perhaps,  of  the  uniform  neatness  of  a Staffordshire  farmer’s  kitchen,  or,  it  may  be,  displays 
all  the  glories  of  encaustic  tile,  but  the  memorials  of  the  dead  have  perished,  and  the  works  of 
Mr.  Minton  (to  which  they  have  fallen  victims)  have  scornfully  ousted  those  of  his  teachers,  while 
the  local  patterns  of  old  times  have  given  way  to  those  which  one  now  finds  stereotyped  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other ; the  windows  are  nicely  glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  and  some  of  them 
with  stained  glass  of  reasonable  merit,  but  the  one  has  thrust  out  the  fragments  of  ancient  glass- 
painting, while  the  other  has  scorned  all  endeavour  to  follow  out  and  take  example  from  their  designs. 
The  bells  have  been  capitally  re-cast  by  Mears  or  Warner,  and  their  tones  are  no  doubt  musical, 
but  if  you  go  up  to  look  at  them  you  find  the  ancient  fretted  border  replaced  by  some  vulgar  headings, 
and  the  pious  and  beautifully  lettered  legend  by  the  names  of  the  founders  and  the  churchwardens  in 
lettering  which  would  do  honour  to  a haberdasher’s  shop-front. 

This  is  a fair  statement  of  an  average  church  restoration,  but  there  are  many  worse  as  well  as 
better  cases.  The  great  majority  are  very  far  worse.  We  find  in  some  of  them  reckless  and 
often  senseless  destruction  of  old  work  united  with  an  intense  want  of  feeling  in  all  that  is 
done  anew,  so  that  the  church  has  become  equally  sickening  from  what  it  has  lost  and  what 
it  has  gained.  In  others,  again,  we  find  an  utter  blank  of  interest, — a church  reduced  to  a state  of 
unredeemed  luke-warmness.  I have  recently  been  especially  struck,  in  making  a little  tour,  with 
the  prevalence  of  this  last-named  type  among  restored  churches.  A nauseating  blank; — neither 
anything  interesting  left  nor  anything  good  introduced  ; and  yet  I was  self-condemned  at  considering 
that  the  process,  viewed  as  a whole,  was  much  the  same  as  that  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of 
applying  in  our  restorations,  the  chief  difference  lying  in  the  degree  of  conservative  feeling  and  of 
artistic  skill  with  which  it  is  applied.  My  great  perplexity  is  to  decide  whether  our  entire  system 
should  be  reconsidered  and  altered,  or  whether  the  whole  question  is  one  of  individual  cases,  each  to 
be  decided  on  its  own  merits. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a moment  what  should  be  the  beau-ideal  of  a restored  church.  First  of 
all,  the  externa]  stonework  and  all  structural  dilapidations  would  be  so  far  repaired  as  to  bring  out  the 
architectural  forms,  where  seriously  decayed  and  mutilated,  and  to  render  the  structure  of  the  walls 
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and  other  parts  sound  and  durable.  This  would  be  done,  not  on  a wholesale  principle  such  as  could 
bo  described  in  a specification,  but  in  a tentative  and  gradual  manner;  first  replacing  the  stones 
which  are  entirelg  decayed,  and  rather  feeling  one's  wag  and  trying  how  little  will  do  than  going 
on  any  bold  system.  Every  new  stono  would,  thus  bo  a perfect  transcript  of  that  which  it  replaced  ; 
and  this  would,  so  far  as  possible,  extend  to  its  dimensions  and  the  mode  of  workmanship,  for  there 
is  a character  even  in  the  proportions  of  Ashlar  stones,  still  more  in  the  mode  of  working  them. 
Where  a part  is  wholly  or  in  any  great  degree  wanting,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be 
supplied  beyond  the  extent  of  existing  evidence ; when  later  features  have  been  interpolated,  it  is 
yet  more  questionable  whether  they  would  be  removed  ; such  questions  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  merits  of  the  original,  and  of  the  interpolation,  whether  the  latter  is  in  a 
state  to  demand  thorough  reparation,  and  whether  the  original  features  preponderate  and  give  their 
character  to  the  building.  Such  questions,  too,  would  have  been  entered  upon  with  a strong 
leaning  against  alteration.  The  interior  would,  it  is  true,  be  divested  of  its  whitewash,  but  where 
this  would  not  come  off  by  fair  means,  it  would  be  more  or  less  left  on,  for  a little  discolouration 
of  the  stone  is  of  infinitely  less  moment  than  the  obliteration  of  the  ancient  tooling,  so  that 
in  cleaning  it  no  hard  tool  must  ever  he  brought  to  bear  upon  its  surface.  Where  the  stone  work 
had  been  coloured  or  decorated  the  traces  of  this  would  be  preserved  with  a loving  care, 
no  matter  how  indistinct  or  fragmentary  they  may  be.  The  plastering  might  to  some  extent  be 
renewed,  but  wherever  the  old  colouring  could  be  preserved  portions  of  the  plastering  would 
be  left,  and  the  new  would  be,  like  the  old,  thin,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the  stone 
dressings.  The  roofs,  if  ancient,  would  have  been  studiously  repaired  so  as  to  preserve  every 
fragment  which  could  be  made  to  do  its  duty,  even  though  the  roofs  might  not  be  of  the  original 
date  or  pitch.  The  floor,  though  levelled  and  made  free  from  damp,  would  retain  all  its  monumental 
slabs  in  their  true  places,  and  the  remainder  would  be  made  in  a great  degree  subordinate  to  them,  and 
of  the  material  which,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  before  used,  whether  stone  or  tile.  If  old 
encaustic  tiles  remained,  they  would  receive  all  due  honour  and  protection,  and  new  ones  be  founded 
on  their  patterns.  The  seating  would  probably  be  the  carrying  out  of  such  parts  of  the  old  seating  as 
may  have  remained,  all  old  screens,  etc.,  etc., 'being  carefully  preserved,  and  that  in  their  own  proper 
places.  Where  ancient  features,  as  niches,  etc.,  have  been  destroyed,  they  would  have  been 
carefully  traced  out,  and  either  exposed  to  view  and  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  or,  if  sufficient 
traces  are  left  and  fragments  found  (which  is  often  the  case)  to  warrant  it,  they  would  have  been 
studiously  restored  to  their  original  forms,  no  old  part  being  disturbed,  and  every  old  fragment 
worked  in.  The  fragments  of  old  stained  glass  would  retain  each  its  own  place,  and  if  new 
glass  be  introduced  where  such  remains  exist,  it  would  be  made  to  carry  out  the  design  which 
they  suggest.  In  a word,  the  old  church  would,  by  a studious  and  tentative  process,  have 
been  brought  into  a seemly  state  without  any  smartening  up  of  old  weather-beaten  surfaces,  and 
without  any  loss  of  ancient  or  traditional  character ; while  in  such  fittings  or  necessary  features  as 
there  was  no  ancient  guide  for,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  restorer  united  the  ability  to  carry  out  the 


* There  is  an  absurd  custom,  which  is  considered  very  clever,  of  jumbling  together  into  a single  window  fragments  of 
stained  glass,  of  whatever  date  or  design,  from  all  parts  of  a church,  thus  destroying  all  chance  of  identifying  or  tracing  out 
then-  designs  or  original  positions.  The  importance  of  not  removing  staieed  glass  from  its  original  position  is  a subject  which 
has  never  received  its  proper  amount  of  attention . Surely  the  fact  that  the  glass  was  intended  expressly  for  the  window  it 
occupies  is  not  a thing  to  be  ignored.  Yet  we  find  people  who,  in  many  respects  think  rightly  enough  on  such  subjects,  feel 
no  scruple  in  the  world  at  removing  the  remains  of  an  old  window  to  make  room  for  some  memorial,  and  think  the  will  of  the 
donor  is  sufficient  to  override  all  claims  of  antiquity  of  association. 
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spirit  of  the  old  work  with  a desire  to  limit  himself  to  the  smallest  possible  sphere  in  the  exercise 
of  it.  This  seems  the  true  ideal,  hut  as  I have  before  said,  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  often 
impossible  to  realize  it.  The  extent  of  the  decay  of  the  materials,  the  shattered  condition  of  the 
walls,  the  extent  of  barbarous  mutilations,  and  the  necessity  for  enlargement  or  other  practical 
alterations  to  meet  present  wants,  all  militate  more  or  less  against  it,  yet  the  ideal  suggests  the  spirit 
in  which  the  work  ought  to  be  undertaken,  even  when  it  can  only  be  partially  attained,  and  I fear 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  spirit  with  which  such  works  really  are  undertaken.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  as  if  many  promoters  of  restorations,  and  those  they  employ,  laid  themselves  out  to  destroy 
interesting  features,  even  where  a general  restoration  is  not  carried  out.  I passed  the  other  day 
through  a village  (Edenbridge,  in  Kent)  where  a few  years  before  I had  sketched  a window  of  great 
peculiarity,  such  as  I had  only  seen  one  other  instance  of:  it  was  one  whose  tracery  was  arranged 
especially  to  give  scope  to  a crucifixion  in  the  stained  glass.  I went  to  look  at  it  again,  when  I found 
it  had  been  singled  out  from  among  all  the  windows  in  the  church  for  destruction,  and  a window 
of  the  vulgarest  form  substituted!*  Again,  in  a church  near  Reading,  there  were  till  recently  many 
beautiful  remains  of  painted  glass,  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  heads  of  the 
window-lights,  which  I took  much  trouble  to  get  tracings  of.  The  church  was  restored , and  they  all 
disappeared.  The  noble  church  of  Cley-upon-Sea,  in  Norfolk,  had,  when  I saw  it  four  or  five  years 
back,  an  original  roof  of  the  fourteenth  century,  certainly  much  decayed.  It  has  now,  I hear,  been 
replaced  by  one  of  the  meanest  kind,  not  having  the  smallest  reference  to  its  ancient  type. 
Wherever  old  wall-paintings  are  found,  the  clergy  set  themselves  against  them.  In  a church  I was 
engaged  upon  in  Cheshire,  the  whole  walls  were  found  covered  with  large  figures  and  other 
decorations  of  a most  interesting  character.  Their  destruction  was  decreed.  I threatened 
the  builder’s  foreman  with  dismissal  if  he  carried  out  the  sentence,  but  he  cleverly  allowed 
the  question  to  go  by  default,  and  let  them  be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  rain  while  the  roof  was 
uncovered.  In  another  place,  a gentleman  who  paid  for  the  restoration  set  himself  earnestly  to 
preserve  a most  remarkable  fresco,  but  while  his  back  was  turned  a workman,  supposed  to  be 
bribed  by  another  parishioner,  chiselled  it  off.  Even  at  Eton  College  Chapel,  where  the  walls  above 
the  stalls  were  found  to  be  covered  with  two  ranges  of  oil  paintings,  in  the  manner  of  the  Elemish 
school  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fellows  of  the  college  had  one  whole  range  chiselled  off  from  each 
side  of  the  chapel,  and  the  other  range  concealed  by  canopies,  which  had  never  existed  on  the 
old  stalls.  This  act  of  vandalism  I saw  myself  being  perpetrated.  And  so  it  is, — all  through  the 
country  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  old  churches  are  being  weeded  out  through  care- 
lessness, prejudice,  or  deliberate  barbarism.  Nor  can  the  architect  in  all  instances  prevent  this. 
I have  now  a church  in  hand  where,  an  enlargement  being  necessary,  I had  arranged  it  with 
special  reference  to  preserving  a curious  fragment  of  extreme  antiquity ; but  the  builder,  who 
could  not  conceive  why  so  scrubby  a bit  should  be  retained,  took  it  down,  asking  no  questions ; 
and  in  spite  of  my  earnest  remonstrance,  has  gone  on  finding  one  bit  after  another  of  old 
work  to  be  too  far  gone  for  retention,  and  has  let  the  old  wall-painting,  for  which  the  church  was 
celebrated,  perish  from  exposure : indeed  (having  no  clerk  of  the  works)  I was  obliged  to  threaten 
the  builder  with  extreme  severity  to  induce  him  to  spare  anything  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that  unless  one 
is  always  at  the  spot,  or  has  there  a representative  imbued  with  the  right  feeling,  there  is  little  chance 
for  a building  when  once  any  portion  has  to  be  rebuilt ; and  sometimes,  I fear,  when  the  architect  is 

* This  piece  of  barbarism  was  not,  I am  happy  to  say,  perpetrated  by  an  architect,  and  must  not  be  associated  with  the 
general  repairs  which  the  church  has  undergone,  having  preceded  them  by  a considerable  time. 
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on  the  spot,  ho  docs  much  the  same  thing,  and  perhaps  even  avails  himself  of  his  proximity  to  press 
with  tho  greater  success  his  destructive  suggestions  and  arguments. 

I will  here  offer  a few  suggestions  which  may,  possibly,  be  of  some  utility.  Firstly.  I have  found 
it  iu  some  degree  useful  to  have  a code  of  rules  and  suggestions  drawn  out  and  lithographed  for  tho 
guidance  of  clerks  of  the  works  and  builders  who  are  engaged  in  restorations.  They,  however,  are  of  little 
use  unless  constantly  pressed  personally  upon  the  attention  of  the  parties  concerned.  Secondly.  The 
great  enemies  to  careful  restoration  are  contracts.  The  best  course  would  be  to  carry  them  out  by  day 
work,  feeling  one’s  way  in  the  most  timid  and  careful  manner,  and  always  striving  to  do  as  little  as  is 
practicable.  When  contracts  are  necessary,  a series  of  small  contracts  is  better  than  one  general  one. 
Thirdly.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid  uncovering  a roof  all  at  once.  When  re-roofing  or  re-covering 
the  roof  is  necessary,  it  is  best  to  do  it  in  small  parts,  and  keep  the  rain  out  by  temporary  expedients 
as  you  go  on.  Fourthly.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  exterior  of  window  tracery  is  hopelessly  decayed, 
while  the  internal  half  remains  sound.  In  such  cases  I hold  the  proper  course  to  be  the  renewal  of  the 
outer  half  alone,  attaching  the  new  work  by  plugs  and  cement.  We  thus  retain  one  half  in  its 
original  form,  and  ensure  the  correctness  of  the  other  half.  Fifthly.  Patching  and  piecing,  if  done 
carefully,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  more  wholesale  renewal.  The  various  cements  which  we  have 
now  at  our  command  enable  us  to  introduce  the  smallest  pieces  into  decayed  or  mutilated  mouldings 
which  was  formerly  impracticable.  Where  the  injury,  however,  is  unimportant,  it  is  better  to  leave 
it  untouched.  Sixthly.  Never  trust  a clerk  of  the  works  or  any  unpractised  hand  to  obtain  the 
sections  of  mouldings,  or  the  forms  of  other  features  to  be  restored.  It  is  often  difficult  enough  to 
persons  whose  eyes  and  whose  instincts  have  been  sharpened  by  the  habit  of  studying  ancient  features 
through  a long  series  of  years ; to  those  who  have  had  no  such  advantage  it  is  simply  impossible ; and 
one  need  not  be  astonished  to  find  them,  even  with  nearly  perfect  copies  before  them,  producing 
forms  scarcely  resembling  the  original  at  all.  I have  often  known  them,  even  when  they  have  passed 
a saw-curf  (according  to  their  somewhat  barbarous  custom),  through  a moulding,  and  ruled  off  its 
section,  produce  a result  totally  at  variance  with  the  old  moulding.  Seventhly.  Where  an  ancient 
feature  has  been  destroyed,  never  attempt  its  restoration  till  the  parts  round  where  the  original 
existed  have  been  thoroughly  opened  out  and  explored,  and,  where  possible,  in  your  own  presence. 
Old  fragments  are  in  such  cases  nearly  always  discovered,  and  usually  in  great  abundance,  and  near 
their  proper  sites.  Thus  fragments  of  a destroyed  window  are  usually  found  in  the  wall  which  blocks 
up  or  surrounds  the  old  opening.  Blocked  up  niches,  sedilia,  or  piscinae  commonly  contain  each 
their  own  debris.  Often,  however,  these  are  not  quite  sufficient  to  perfect  a design,  and  the  skill  of 
the  architect  is  taxed  to  the  very  utmost  to  judge  what  the  rest  would  be.  This  resembles  the 
labours  of  the  palaeontologist  who  reconstructs  the  skeleton  and  the  animal  from  a few  broken  bones, 
and,  as  in  his  case,  the  work  is  impossible  to  any  but  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject. 

This  is,  indeed,  a most  important  branch  of  the  subject,  and  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
cheering  phase  in  restoration.  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and  painstaking  restorer  it  often 
happens  that  a design  which  had  been  almost  utterly  lost  is,  in  a very  great  measure,  recovered ; but 
this  can  only  be  done  by  long  and  patient  study  of  the  fragments  discovered ; and  the  work  should 
be  indefinitely  postponed  until  these  can  be  thoroughly  explored  and  thoroughly  studied.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  possibly  be  laid  upon  this.  It  is  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  restoration.  If  neglected 
it  is  destructive  to  the  work,  though  if  carried  out  fully,  it  is  the  great  redeeming  fact  which  com- 
pensates for  many  of  the  annoyances  which  restorations  involve.  In  such  cases  all  the  fragments, 
which  can  be  by  any  means  grafted  into  the  restored  work,  should  be  brought  in  at  whatever  cost. 
In  difficult  cases  let  the  architect  stick  to  it  hard  and  fast  until  his  difficulty  is  solved ; and  let  him 
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sit  as  lightly  as  possible  by  the  conjectural  theories  which,  one  by  one,  occur  to  him ; for  he  may 
almost  depend  upon  it  that  they  are  wrong.  With  the  single  exception  of  Professor  Willis,  I never 
met  with  a man  who  could  make  guesses  on  which  a moment’s  reliance  could  be  placed.  He  does  so, 
simply  because  he  has  a wonderful  intuitive  power  of  putting  together  evidence  in  his  mind  which 
few  possess,  and  still  more  because  he  never  makes  a guess  until  he  has  collected  and  thoroughly 
weighed  his  evidence.  He  has  swarms  of  imitators  whose  practice  is  the  very  reverse.  To  begin 
with,  they  only  half  understand  their  subject,  and  they  build  upon  this  defective  foundation  a super- 
structure of  guesses  running  ahead  of  the  evidence,  and  stuck  to  religiously  after  proof  has  been 
found  of  their  fallacy.  To  those  who  have  no  such  intuitive  perceptions  the  only  course  is  either  not  to 
guess  at  all,  or  to  sit  so  loosely  by  your  theories  that  they  may,  one  by  one,  go  to  the  winds,  without 
a moment’s  regret  as  fast  as  adverse  evidence  presents  itself.  I remember  once  investigating  the 
design  of  a very  much  altered  and  mutilated  window,  when,  after  constructing  a most  satisfactory 
theory,  a little  bit  of  evidence  turned  up,  which  not  only  let  it  all  down  with  a run,  but  involved  the 
whole  question  in  new  obscurity.  An  excellent  young  assistant  who  was  with  me  exclaimed,  in  a 
fit  of  impatient  vexation,  that  he  wished  to  goodness  he  had  not  found  that  nasty  feature,  for  it 
had  spoiled  all  our  work.  I replied,  “ Never  regret  evidence,  however  vexatious,  for  depend  upon  it 
it  must  lead  to  a right  conclusion,  or,  at  least,  prevent  wrong  ones.”  However,  I could  not  at  the 
time  see  my  way  through  it,  but  afterwards,  while  away,  a new  thought  occurred,  and  I went 
back  and  told  my  assistant,  that  if  on  cutting  into  the  wall  at  a certain  point  he  found  a certain 
feature,  I could  unravel  the  whole  mystery ; this  was  searched  for  and  found,  and  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  at  once  fell  together  into  its  place,  and  the  only  remaining  wonder  was  how  we  could  have 
been  so  stupid  as  not  to  think  of  so  obvious  a thing  before.  At  other  times,  however,  the  result  is 
so  completely  different  from  what  one  could  possibly  have  anticipated,  that  one’s  wonder  rather  is 
how  one  could  have  ever  been  so  conceited  as  to  venture  upon  any  conjectures  at  all.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  and  instructive  than  this  class  of  investigation.  One  sometimes  finds  objects  of 
the  greatest  interest,  and  unfolds  designs  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  originality,  of  which  not  a trace 
was  before  visible.  "Were  it  not  for  this,  the  wnrk  of  restoration  would  be  almost  unmitigatedly 
painful,  from  having  constantly  to  meddle  with  and  to  replace  genuine  but  hopelessly  decayed  work  ; 
these  discoveries, however,  and  the  beauties  they  unfold,  afford  a delightful  and  consolatory  compensation. 
How  doubly  distressing,  then,  is  it  to  see  evidences  of  this  kind  discovered,  but  ignored  and  destroyed 
without  one  hint  being  taken  from  them,  as  is  too  often  the  case ! 

I have  hitherto  taken  small  parish  churches  as  my  supposed  subjects  for  restoration,  because, 
from  their  comparative  obscurity,  their  less  subjection  to  public  opinion,  and  the  smaller  importance 
attached  to  their  architectural  features,  these  buildings  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  them  than  more  magnificent  structures  such  as  our  great  cathedrals. 
It  might  also  be  supposed  that  I could  have  added  that  the  nobler  edifices  are  more  uniformly  in  the 
hands  of  architects  of  known  skill  and  good  feeling ; such,  however,  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  borne 
out  by  fact  as  some  of  them  are,  I believe,  repaired  without  the  intervention  of  any  architect.  The 
principles  urged  in  the  case  of  parish  churches  have  a tenfold  cogency  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
cathedrals.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  greatest  productions  of  Mediaeval  art,  and  it  would  clearly 
be  monstrous  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  as  works  wliose  value  and  the  importance  of  whose  authen- 
ticity it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  Up  to  the  present  generation  this  has  been  but  little  felt, 
and  we  consequently  find  that,  where  the  stone  has  greatly  decayed,  as  at  Chester,  Lichfield,  Wor- 
cester, &c.  the  repairs  have  been  carried  out  (up  to  within  the  last  forty  years)  with  scarcely  any 
regard  to  the  original  design.  More  recently,  however,  this  has  not  been  the  case  so  far  as  intention 
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goes,  though  the  repairs  having  been  often  carried  out  by  mere  masons,  details  have  been  mistakenly 
executed  and  minor  alterations  deliberately  made,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  annoying  ; 
and,  what  is  more  so,  when  such  errors  are  pointed  out  to  the  guardians  of  the  church  by  antiquarian 
societies,  &c.  the  parties  offering  their  suggestions  are  uniformly  snubbed,  and  the  error  defended  as 
determinedly  as  if  a vital  truth  had  been  assailed. 

What  we  have,  however,  most  to  fear,  as  regards  our  cathedrals,  is  over-done  restoration.  The 
direction  of  the  works  has  often  been  left  practically  in  the  hands  of  a single  member  of  the  chapter, 
whose  idea  of  restoration  is  the  renewal  of  every  decayed  stone,  and  the  chipping  down  the  rest  to 
correspond  with  it,  a process  destructive  both  to  the  authenticity  of  the  details  (which  cannot  bear 
much  resemblance  to  their  original  forms  after  having  their  surfaces  reduced  in  all  directions),  and 
equally  abhorrent  to  good  taste ; but  which  continues  in  many  quarters  to  be  held  to  be  the  right 
course  to  pursue.  The  proper  course  is,  clearly,  to  renew  only  those  stones  which  are  absolutely 
perished  to  such  a depth  as  to  have  entirely  lost  all  trace  of  their  old  form ; to  insert  in  their  places 
stones  of  the  very  same  size,  and  similar  in  everyway,  leaving  the  remainder  untouched,  though  closing 
the  joints  carefully  against  the  admission  of  wet.  The  patched  appearance  which  this  for  a time  gives 
is,  to  my  eye,  not  unpleasing.  It  shews  a building  well  cared  for,  but  without  any  tampering  or 
smartening  up ; and,  if  the  building  be  of  different  dates,  it  leaves  the  evidences  of  its  architectural 
history  unobliterated,  every  stone  which  retains  its  form  being  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

Imagine  for  one  moment,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  unequalled  “ history  in  stone,”  the  eastern 
half  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  so  admirably  described  and  unfolded  by  Professor  Willis,  if  the  hand 
of  undescriminating  restoration  had  passed  over  it ! The  works  of  Lanfranc,  of  Conrad,  of  William 
of  Sens,  and  of  the  English  William,  whose  intricate  interminglings  now  form  a history  at  once  so 
perplexingly  entangled  and  so  charmingly  disentangled ; and  which  together  present  the  very  best 
illustration  existing  in  this  country  of  the  changes  of  architectural  detail  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
full  establishment  of  pointed  architecture,  and  must  ever  form  the  very  text-book  of  the  architectural 
history  of  that  period,  as  being  at  once  the  most  perfect  in  its  steps,  the  most  completely  chronicled 
and  the  most  admirably  deciphered.  Imagine,  I would  say,  this  treasury  of  art-history  reduced  to  an 
unmeaning  blank  by  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  either  all  indiscriminately  renewed,  or  one  half  renewed 
and  the  other  scraped  over  to  look  like  it : the  coarsely  axed  work  of  the  early  Norman  mason,  the 
finer  hewing  of  his  successor,  and  the  delicate  chiselling  of  the  third  period,  all  scraped  down  to  the 
semblance  of  the  new  work  by  the  same  undiscriminating  drag , or  replaced  by  new  masonry,  uniting 
all  periods  into  one,  or  else  making  a mimic  copy  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics ! I take  an 
extreme  imaginary  illustration,  because  the  work  in  question,  as  it  remains  in  its  authenticity,  forming 
the  most  precious  page  of  our  architectural  history,  is  so  well  known  as  to  place  the  principle  I am 
speaking  of  in  a clearer  light  than  if  I took  a less  marked  example ; but  if  the  mere  suggestion  of  such 
vandalism  would  call  down  a storm  of  public  indignation,  does  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  cases  of 
less  general  interest,  and  are  we  not  equally  bound  to  adhere  to  the  true  principles  in  cases  of  less 
notoriety  ? 

I admit,  however,  that  there  do  exist  cases  where  the  true  principle  cannot  be  carried  out : that 
is  to  say,  where,  as  at  Chester  cathedral,  the  entire  mass  of  the  stonework  has  perished,  and  where 
the  old  forms  can  only  be  discovered  by  long  and  laborious  search  for  little  corners  and  nooks  in 
wrhich  a mere  trace  of  the  original  remains.  These  are  the  exceptions  which  by  no  means  invalidate 
the  rule.  It  is  a great  misfortune  that  they  exist,  but  they  must  be  dealt  with  on  their  own  merits, 
and  not  permitted  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  true  principle  for  general  application. 

In  such  cases  as  those  last-named  the  right  course  seems  to  be,  irrespectively  of  any  question  of 
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undertaking  the  restoration,  to  get  an  architect  of  acknowledged  judgment  to  undertake  a perfect 
and  long-continued  investigation  of  the  nearly  lost  details.  Scaffoldings  should,  from  time  to  time, 
be  raised  to  enable  him  to  examine  studiously  and  laboriously  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  to  recover 
the  mouldings  or  other  nearly  obliterated  forms  wherever  there  is  the  smallest  vestige  of  them  to  be 
traced,  and  every  such  vestige  should,  if  possible,  be  indurated.  By  such  a process  the  architect 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  feel  his  way  little  by  little  to  the  original  design ; and,  by  laying  down 
absolute  measured  drawings  with  minute  descriptions  of  all  he  discovers,  and  all  which  he  is  able 
fairly  to  infer  from  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  he  may  be  able  at  last  to  make  (with  more  or  less  of 
certainty)  a restoration  on  paper  of  the  lost  and  partially  recovered  design,  which  in  any  case  would 
be  most  useful,  but  which,  if  a restoration  de  facto  were  at  any  future  time  determined  on,  would  be 
absolutely  invaluable  : for  by  that  time,  perhaps,  the  actual  evidences  would  have  perished. 

Not  only  are  the  repairers  of  our  cathedrals  a great  deal  too  fond  of  renewing  old  details,  but 
they  are  apt  to  forget  the  importance  of  preserving  the  old  stones  which  have  been  replaced  as 
evidences  {pro  or  con)  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  reproduction.  I saw  recently  at  York  a man 
lowering  from  the  chapterhouse  a carved  and  crocketted  canopy,  which  was  to  be  replaced  by  a new 
one,  and,  to  my  enquiring  what  they  did  with  these  original  fragments,  he  replied,  in  his  broad  dialect, 
‘‘  we  sell 'em,  sir,  for  rockery"  Even  this  ignominious  fate  is  better  than  to  sell  them  as  building 
materials.  I have,  indeed,  often  seen  most  valuable  architectural  details  preserved  by  being  used  in 
grottoes  and  “rockery,"  but  surely  it  is  not  right  to  make  over  the  carved  work  of  the  artists  of  olden 
time  to  our  own  contractors  as  “ superfluous  materials.”  The  right  course  (if  indeed  it  is  right  to 
throw  out  such  carved  work  at  all,  which  I think  is  very  seldom  the  case)  is  to  have  a kind  of  museum 
in  the  precincts  of  every  cathedral  (possibly  in  the  triforium)  where  all  authentic  fragments  of  carving 
and  specimens,  at  least,  of  all  replaced  mouldings,  &c.  should  be  carefully  conserved.* 

In  speaking  of  cathedrals  there  is  one  point  I will  mention  which  is  somewhat  pressing.  It 
happens  that  the  old  arrangement  of  choirs  is  far  from  being  well  suited  to  present  use.  The  choirs 
were  intended  for  considerable  ecclesiastical  bodies  (whether  monastic  or  capitular)  and  congregational 
uses  were  secondary;  with  ourselves  the  clerical  bodies  (especially  the  portions  of  them  usually 
present)  are  small,  and  the  congregational  use  is  of  primary  moment.  As,  therefore,  the  choir  is 
usually  severed  from  the  nave  by  a massive  screen  of  stone,  it  follows  that,  either  the  congregation 
must  be  crowded  into  the  choir,  which  was  not  intended  nor  is  at  all  well  suited  for  their  accommo- 
dation, or  the  stone  screen  must  be  removed,  and  the  nave  opened  out.  Either  of  these  necessitates 
an  interference  with  the  old  fittings,  the  one  by  the  addition  of  seats,  the  other  by  the  substitution 
of  an  open  for  a close  screen,  and  the  removal  of  the  returned  stalls. 

My  object  in  adverting  to  this  is  to  press  those  who  have  to  effect  either  of  these  alterations,  to 
do  so  with  as  much  regard  as  is  possible  for  the  old  work.  I confess  that  where  the  ancient  stone 
screen  remains,  I should  always  feel  loth  to  meddle  with  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  retain  the  old  arrangements  and  the  old  fittings  as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 

I take  some  blame  to  myself  that  at  Ely,  though  I retained  the  old  stalls  in  general,  I did  not 
re-use  those  of  the  Bishop  and  Dean,  but  substituted  new  ones  of  more  ornate  character.  I think  I 
was  wrong,  though  the  circumstances  made  it  difficult  to  do  otherwise. 


* Mr.  Street,  in  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  very  judiciously  suggested  that  even  in  parish  churches  there  might  be  some 
case  or  other  receptacle  in  which  such  fragments  could  be  preserved.  I take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  desirable  it  would 
he  for  every  architect  who  restores  a church  to  chronicle  all  the  facts  of  the  restoration  and  to  deposit  them  among  the  parish 
records. 
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In  another  instance,  which  I will  not  name,  where  there  remained  the  old  desk-ends  of  the 
fourteenth  century  of  great  beauty  and  interest  (nearly  the  only  ones  of  that  age  remaining  in 
England),  they  were,  only  a few  years  back,  removed,  without  any  apparent  reason  whatever,  and  the 
workmen  allowed  to  appropriate  them.  I have  now  in  myoffice,  a part  of  one  which  was  lent  to  me 
by  one  of  the  workmen,  and  a most  valuable  relic  it  is,  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  this  country. 

At  another  cathedral,  now  in  course  of  re-arrangement,  where  the  chapter  is  one  of  the  ancient 
foundation,  in  which  case  its  great  officers  were  tho  Dean,  the  Precentor,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
Treasurer,  whose  places  were  at  the  four  corners  of  the  choir,  there  remained  the  stalls  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  tallying  in  number  with  the  ancient  capitular  body,  which  is  still,  in  theory,  kept  up. 
It  was  the  only  instance  I know  of  in  which  the  stalls  of  all  the  four  great  officers  were  made  larger 
and  more  dignified  than  the  others ; but,  strange  to  say,  while  the  other  stalls  have  been  preserved, 
and  the  true  number  kept  up,  it  is  said  that  all  these  four  ancient  official  stalls  are  to  be  omitted 
those  for  the  Dean  and  Precentor  being  renewed  on  a design  wholly  different  from  the  old  ones,  and 
t hose  of  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  assimilated  to  the  stalls  of  the  ordinary  prebendaries. 

I earnestly  hope  that  this,  which,  I feel  sure,  must  have  arisen  from  inadvertency,  may  be  recon. 
sidered.  Woodwork  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century  is  so  scarce  and  so  valuable,  that 
whenever  any  relics  of  it  remain,  they  should  be  most  carefully  and  religiously  preserved. 

Prom  what  I have  said  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  we  are  not  so  much  without  sin  ourselves 
in  these  matters  to  warrant  our  casting  the  first  stone  at  our  neighbours.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
he  Ecclesiological  Society  I joined,  on  this  ground,  those  who  discouraged  an  attack  upon  the  over- 
restoration of  the  Prench  cathedrals.  After  animadverting,  however,  upon  our  own  misdeeds,  I think 
I may  be  excused  in  speaking  somewhat  plainly  as  to  the  fearful  loss  of  authentic  work  of  the  most 
precious  character,  of  the  most  inestimable  value,  which  is  going  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  that  country  which  boasts  itself  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Pointed  architecture,  and 
where,  if  that  high  claim  can  be  established,  it  follows  as  a necessary  consequence  that  every 
original  fragment,  and  every  authentic  detail,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  originality  and  the 
authenticity  of  every  fragment  and  of  every  detail,  should  be  guarded  with  a jealousy  proportioned 
to  their  value  as  the  most  trustworthy  and  the  most  genuine  illustrations  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  that  wonderful  style  of  art. 

It  is  inexplicable  to  me  how  the  very  same  persons  can  at  one  time  bring  cogent  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  their  country  was  the  nursing  mother  of  Mediaeval  art,  and  at  the  next  should 
deliberately,  and  without  necessity,  take  down  from  her  noblest  architectural  monuments  original 
details  of  the  most  exquisite  description  and  which  have  suffered  comparatively  little  from  time, 
and  replace  them  by  modern  copies.  Yet  this  is  the  course  of  proceeding  going  on  from  one 
end  of  Prance  to  the  other ; and  that  not  by  any  one  architect  in  particular,  but  in  a greater  or  a 
less  degree  by  all  the  architects  who  are  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Prance. 

In  that  country  we  have  to  applaud  the  generosity  of  the  government  in  undertaking  on  so 
munificent  a scale  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  architectural  remains  ; we  have  not,  as  sometimes 
with  ourselves,  to  lament  the  employment  of  persons  of  dubious  capability,  for  the  works  are  generally 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  of  undoubted  skill  and  knowledge  ; nor  have  we  to 
complain  of  any  want  of  artistic  power  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  works,  for  in  this  we  must  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  to  be  in  many  cases  surpassed ; what  we  have  to  lament,  to  deprecate  and  to  protest 
against  is  that  inexplicable  absence  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  authenticity,  and  of  the  actual 
Iona,  fide  genuineness  of  old  work,  which  leads  them  to  reject  without  scruple  or  remorse  the  most 
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charming  original  work  for  some  mere  trifling  defect,  and  to  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  a copy  which 
however  skillful,  must  be  lifeless  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a copy,  and  which,  even  if  as  good 
as  the  original,  must  he  utterly  devoid  of  the  interest  and  historical  value  which  attaches  to  it.  The 
extent  to  which  this  feeling  and  the  course  which  results  from  it  extends  itself  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is 
inexplicable,  and  absolutely  threatens  to  replace  half  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  country  by 
mere  copies  of  them.  True  it  is  that  these  copies  are  admirable  in  execution,  and  careful  and  studious 
in  their  correctness,  but  who  cares  for  a copy  if  he  can  get  the  original,  or  who  will  ever  look  at  the 
details  of  the  French  cathedrals  as  exponents  of  Mediaeval  art,  when  they  know  them  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  19th  century  ? And  it  is  not  the  examples  of  Pointed  architecture  alone  which  are 
being  thus  tampered  with,  but  even  the  curious  Byzantine  remains  in  Southern  France,  and  the 
classic  monuments  at  Nismes.  When  I was  preparing,  some  time  since,  a lecture  for  the  Boyal 
Academy  on  the  rise  of  Pointed  architecture,  I had  a great  desire  to  see  a drawing  of  any  capitals 
which  might  exist  at  Perigueux,  and  on  making  enquiry  of  a friend  who  had  just  been  there,  he  said, 
“ Oh,  I could  have  got  you  one  if  I had  known,  for  the  old  ones  were  lying  about  among  the  old 
materials.”  One  hears  a story  of  an  American  who,  after  looking  at  the  new  works  always  going  on 
at  the  Colosseum,  remarked  with  very  just  irony,  “ It  ’ll  be  a very  fine  building  when  it’s  finished.”* 
And  I learn  from  our  excellent  secretary,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  the  very  same  thing  is  going  on  now  at  the 
amphitheatre  at  ISTismes  ! Even  Carcassone,  so  famous  and  so  interesting,  as  a city  almost  deserted 
before  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  and  consequently  a wonderfully  genuine  specimen  of  a Medimval 
city,  is,  as  I learn  from  Mr.  Lewis,  being  renewed  and  made  into  a (no  doubt  very  learned)  model 
of  that  of  which  it  was  the  venerable  and  dilapidated  original! 

A visit  to  the  Hotel  Cluuy  affords  a practical  commentary  upon  this  system  of  restoration  by 
renewal.  We  see  there  capitals  from  the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  an  exquisite  subtlety  of  conception,  and 
sculpture  such  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  one  who  would  think  of  transferring  their  spirit  to  a copy,  and 
yet  thrown  aside  and  laid  on  the  grass-plot  exposed  to  all  weathers,  though  to  the  casual  observer 
almost  as  perfect  as  if  new  ; ’one  sees  there  the  real  angels  whose  counterfeits  blow  the  trumpets  of  the 
resurrection  over  the  great  portal  of  Notre  Dame ; one  sees  the  central  pillar  of  one  of  the  same 
portals  looking  nearly  as  well  conditioned  as  its  modern  supplanter ; one  sees  also  balusters  from  the 
parapets  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  as  good  as  new,  and  many  other  exquisite  details  rejected  from  the 
restored  edifices,  one  knows  not  why.  The  stoneyards  near  many  cathedrals  tell  the  same  story ; 
indeed,  wherever  a great  restoration  is  going  on  you  may  see  the  genuine  old  details,  often  scarcely 
corroded  by  time,  lying  in  rejected  and  neglected  heaps  hard  by. 

Now  let  me  ask,  in  the  name  of  good  sense  aud  good  feeling,  why  the  great  learning,  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  (often  illustrious)  architects  to  these  works  is  not  directed  to  the  conservation 
in  situ  of  every  fragment  of  the  noble  architecture  which  they  understand  so  thoroughly,  rather  than 
to  its  supplautment  to  make  way  for  mere  copies  which,  however  admirable,  possess  no  real  value  as 
genuine  exponents  of  the  style  ? If  they  would  take  the  contrary  course  I can  aver  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  from  the  talent  and  learning  they  display,  that  their  works  would  be  worthy  objects  of 
the  pride  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  of  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  every  lover  of  Mediaeval 


* I was  some  time  back  going  over  some  ancient  remains  with  my  late  and  now  much  lamented  friend  Mr.  Tefft,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  when  in  a burst  of  indignation  at  seeing  the  way  in  which  some  had  suffered  from  neglect,  and 
others  from  meddling  restoration,  he  declared  that  on  his  return  home  he  would  form  a society  in  America  for  the  conservation 
of  ancient  monuments  and  remains  in  the  old  country,  as  they  were  as  much  theirs  as  ours;  but  alas!  he  never  reached  his 
native  land  again. 
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art,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  causes  of  regret  and  disappointment  to  all.  But,  it  may  bo  asked,  wbat 
business  is  this  of  ours  ? Why  do  we  not  correct  our  own  errors,  and  leave  architects  of  other 
countries  to  do  as  they  like  ? I reply,  that  the  French  architects  and  art-historians,  by  shewing 
(whether  we  fully  admit  it  or  no)  that  theirs  is  the  mother-country  of  Gothic  architecture,  have 
made  its  productions  the  property  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  and  that,  on  their  own  shewing 
all  lovers  of  Gothic  architecture  have  an  almost  equal  claim  upon  them  for  their  authenticity  and 
conservation. 

I have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  principal  heads  of  my  subject  that  I must  but  slightly  touch  upon 
that  which  remains  ; I mean  the  preservation  of  the  remnants  of  antiquity  which  form  my  third  class. 

These  are,  more  than  any  other,  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  vandalism.  Even  the  reverend 
conservators  of  our  cathedrals  usually  care  little  for  the  fragmentary  remains  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  often  rather  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  those  who  lift  up  their  voices  in  their  favour. 
The  same  men  who  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  every  portion  of  the  church  cannot 
be  brought  to  care  about  the  equally  interesting  though  simpler  structures  whose  vestiges  are 
intermingled  with  their  own  residentiary  houses,  and  would  destroy  the  most  interesting  antiquities 
to  provide  for  some  passing  matter  of  convenience.  At  Worcester,  only  a few  months  since,  the 
ancient  Guesten  Hall  was  threatened  with  destruction.  At  Ely,  the  huge  Abbey  Barn  was 
destroyed  a few  years  back,  and  nearly  everywhere  the  same  spirit  may  be  found  at  work.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Institute  to  protest  against  it,  as  they  have  lately,  to  their  honour,  done  in  several 
kindred  cases. 

One  can  hardly  expect  better  things  of  a town  council  when  chapters  of  cathedrals  set  so  bad  an 
example,  but  one  must,  in  passing,  protest  against  the  deliberate  barbarism,  which  has  within  a few 
years  destroyed  the  curious  old  Town  Halls  of  Hereford  and  Leominster. 

Our  country  villages  and  the  country  itself  are  full  of  small  fragments  of  ancient  architecture, 
often  not  of  very  early  date,  but  of  most  valuable  character,  and  which  are  every  day  threatened  by 
the  hand  of  innovation.  I refer  not  only  to  works  of  high  antiquity  but  to  timber  houses,  old  brick 
(or  other)  chimney  shafts,  old  gabled  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  and  a thousand  other  fragments  of  old 
buildings  which  add  so  much  to  the  character  of  our  villages,  &c.  and  are  also  so  suggestive  for  rural 
architecture.  These  ought  to  be  jealously  preserved  and  watched  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  so.  Village  and  churchyard  crosses,  the  remains  of  old  domestic  architecture  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  old  manor  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  &c.  &c.  and  a thousand  other  classes  of  building 
demand  equal  care ; and,  last  of  all,  I would  mention  old  bridges , which  are  far  more  numerous  than 
one  would  suppose,  and  which  are  less  seen  than  most  classes  of  antiquities,  from  the  fact  that  we 
pass  over,  and  therefore  cannot  get  a view  of  them.  These  have  very  frequently  been  preserved  intact 
on  one  side,  and  widened  on  the  other ; a process  one  cannot  object  to  as  the  roadway  which  they 
provide  is  usually  too  narrow  for  our  present  uses.  Though  not  great  engineering  works,  they  have 
a noble  character,  and  occasionally  attain  to  considerable  span ; as  in  the  case  of  one  at  Durham, 
which  approaches  100  feet.  Amusingly  enough,  a modern  engineer,  in  widening  it  by  an  arch  of  the 
same  span,  has  failed  in  making  his  work  stand  so  well  as  the  old  one.* 

I have,  however,  made  my  paper  far  too  long,  and  I must  sum  up  briefly  as  follows : 

I.  Our  old  architectural  monuments  are  of  the  utmost  value  and  interest  to  us,  as  Englishmen 
and  as  architects,  and  their  conservation  is  a matter  of  vital  importance. 


* I have  recently  heard,  with  great  regret,  that  the  fine  old  bridge  over  the  Trent  at  Burton  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. I would  earnestly  plead  on  its  behalf  with  the  enlightened  magistrates  of  the  county. 
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II.  What  with  neglect,  vandalism,  natural  decay,  and  ill-judged  restorations,  the  existence, 
integrity,  or  authenticity  of  these  invaluable  remains  is  threatened  from  all  sides,  and  fearful  inroads 
upon  them  are  every  year  being  made. 

And  finally.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  an  institution  such  as  ours, — the  only  one  of  a permanent 
character  by  which  architecture  is  in  this  country  represented, — to  take  the  initiative  in  laying  down, 
in  conjunction  with  other  architectural  and  antiquarian  societies,  a code  of  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
buildings  requiring  restoration,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  their  united  wisdom  may  suggest  to 
promote  the  true,  faithful,  and  authentic  conservation  of  these  monuments  and  remains. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I beg  to  propose  “ that  a standing  committee  be  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  they  be  empowered  to  act  in  conjunction  with  and  to  communicate  with  other  societies,  with 
a view  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  this  most  important  object.” 

The  President,  W.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.  referring  to  the  short  time  available  for  discussion  after 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  suggested  that  it  might  be  postponed  to  another  evening.  He  would, 
however,  make  one  or  two  remarks  which  occurred  to  him  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Euskin  had  not  only 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings  in  the  eloquent  words  quoted  by 
Mr.  Scott,  but  he  had  done  more,  inasmuch  as  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a 
donation  of  a large  sum  of  money.  That  Society  took  the  matter  up,  and  issued  a circular,  desiring 
the  co-operation  of  their  Local  Secretaries,  who  were  very  numerous,  in  furtherance  of  this  object, 
which  the  Council  desired  to  press  upon  their  attention.  He  was,  however,  sorry  to  say  that  it  met 
with  no  encouragement ; and  although  their  best  efforts  were  exhausted  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
that  co-operation  which  Mr.  Euskin  sought,  the  whole  matter  died  a natural  death.  He  had  himself 
done  his  best  to  prevent  such  a result,  but  that  being  so,  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Scott  would  not  succeed 
in  a more  extended  attempt.  He  (the  Chairman)  should  be  happy  to  aid  Mr.  Scott  should  he 
endeavour  to  make  any  such  attempt,  because  he  felt,  as  the  meeting  must  feel,  the  importance  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view  of  some  such  dominant  body  as  he  proposed.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
pass  through  the  country  without  seeing  that  what  Mr.  Scott  said  was  true,  nor  without  feeling  the 
lamentable  condition  of  many  of  our  ancient  buildings.  No  one  seemed  to  care  for  them,  and  under 
our  continual  notice,  under  our  own  eyes,  they  were  falling  into  decay  and  disappearance.  He  could 
hardly  mention  a more  interesting  place  than  Whitby,  with  its  marvellous  abbey.  Mr.  Scott  had 
referred  to  the  fall  of  the  Tower.  Now  really  he  had  been  informed  that  a very  few  pounds  would 
have  saved  that,  and  he  thought  that  a very  few  years  would  see  the  destruction  of  this  interesting 
building,  unless  some  public  movement  or  individual  exertion  should  produce  some  little  attempt  to 
retain  it.  Very  little  would  be  requisite  to  keep  it  in  a picturesque  and  becoming  style  of  support, 
although  it  was  in  an  extremely  exposed  situation,  and  most  of  it  was  constructed  of  a bad  and 
decomposing  material.  He  mentioned  that  as  one  instance,  but  no  doubt  the  experience  of  most  of 
those  around  him  would  furnish  them  with  examples  of  other  interesting  cathedrals  and  castles, 
where  the  expenditure  of  a few  pounds  would  arrest  that  decay  which  was  so  fatal  in  its  consequences. 
With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  nature  of  the  restoration,  he  had  heard  some  discussion 
upon  that,  and  it  was  certainly  a very  difficult  matter  to  say  what  were  the  exact  limits  which  should 
define  it.  He  thought  his  friend  Mr  Scott’s  rules  or  suggestions,  or  his  canon,  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  value,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  should  have  them  printed,  and  give  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  the  benefit  of  his  very  learned  and  able  experience  in  the  matter,  and  to  let  them 
have  that  record  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the  question  of  restoration  of  churches.  There  could  be 
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no  doubt  of  what  lie  said,  and  it  was  becoming  every  day  more  obvious ; for  a great  many  modern 
examples  of  restoration  could  not  be  seen  without  a great  amount  of  regret.  Certainly  a paper,  such 
as  the  present,  graced  as  it  was  by  so  much  practical  skill  and  knowledge,  and  supported  by  such 
wonderful  taste  and  judgment,  would  be  inevitably  of  great  benefit  generally.  With  regard  to  what 
the  French  architects  were  doing,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  they  seemed  to  possess  a marvellous 
acquaintance  with  that  stylo  of  architecture  which  they  claimed  to  have  originated  in  their  country. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  an  amount  of  restoration  which  the  French  architects  seemed  to  indulge 
in,  which  arose  from  the  great  amount  of  public  spirit  apparently  in  the  Government,  which  supplied 
the  means  of  so  extensively  repairing  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  more  peculiar  ravages  of  their 
very  late  revolution.  These  remarks  occurred  to  him  off  hand,  but  the  paper  was  of  a nature  which 
hardly  enabled  them  to  go  into  a discussion  upon  it  at  once,  and  therefore  he  would  again  suggest, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  that  it  should  be  taken  up  again  at  a future  occasion. 

Mr.  Godwin,  Fellow,  wished  to  ask  the  Chairman  whether  he  thought  the  moment 
had  not  arrived  when  the  Government  might  be  persuaded  to  appoint  a commission  for  the 
examination  of  ancient  monuments,  or  at  any  rate  to  obtain  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  to  what  buildings  had  guardians,  which  buildings  were  left  to  destruction  undefended, 
what  buildings  were  delineated,  and  what  were  not.  Perhaps  many  of  the  members  present 
would  recollect  that  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  some  active  measures  were 
taken  to  lead  the  Government  to  appoint  a Committee  similar  to  that  for  the  conservation 
of  arts  and  monuments  in  France.  Mr.  Hume  was  a practical  man,  and  a man  thoroughly 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  saving  money ; but  he  saw  at  once  that  these  edifices  were  money  to  a 
country ; and  that  money  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  saving  them  from  decay ; and  it  seemed 
somewhat  strange  that,  although  there  were  a large  number  of  architectural  and  archaeological 
associations,  which  did  occasionally  take  notice  of  these  matters,  yet  the  destruction  did  go  on.  They 
saw  it  every  day,  no  one  doubted  it,  and  there  were  many  deplorable  instances  of  such  destruction ; 
but  if  there  were  some  central  body  appointed  by  the  Government  to  initiate  such  inquiries  as  were 
necessary,  much  of  this  might  be  prevented.  He  believed  that  there  was  now  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  a great  desire  to  appreciate  these  things,  and  to  move  in  such  a matter.  The  Govern- 
ment had  behaved  most  infamously  for  years  past,  but  he  thought  now  if  a proper  representation  were 
made  by  the  Council,  something  might  be  effected  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  could  not  but  tend 
to  great  good. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Vice-President,  said  he  had  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  had  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  go  into 
the  practical  application  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Scott  than  to  enter  upon  a discussion  of  the 
different  points  of  this  paper.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  approach  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  on  the  subject.  He,  Mr.  Cowper,  was  a gentleman  of  great  taste,  and  he 
thought  they  might  very  properly  ask  the  Government  itself  to  begin  with  its  own  works ; and  to 
have  a return  made  to  it  of  all  the  ancient  monuments  under  its  care.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  Eltham  Hall  was  itself  falling  down  from  sheer  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
A great  number  of  mediaeval  buildings  belonged  to  the  Government,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  he  thought  if  they  were  to  approach  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  ask 
him  to  have  a return  made  of  those  which  were  the  immediate  property  of  the  Government,  and  then 
to  have  a report  made  of  their  actual  state,  it  would  be  productive  of  great  benefit  in  arresting  the 
ruin  of  those  monuments.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  valuable  suggestion  of  Mr.  Godwin. 
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Mr.  Burnell,  Visitor,  considered  that  Mr.  Scott’s  paper  involved  so  many  points  of  interest 
that  he  felt  incompetent  to  go  into  them  at  once.  It  opened  up  a great  many  matters  of  practical 
detail,  which  required  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  conscientiously  and  properly  treated. 

The  Chairman  said  the  paper  would  probably  appear  in  the  journals  devoted  to  professional 
subjects,  and  the  discussion  of  it  might  be  taken  after  the  members  had  so  been  enabled  to  read  it, 
and  on  such  an  evening  as  the  Council  might  find  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Vice-President,  moved  a vote  of  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Scott  for  the 
masterly  way  in  which  he  had  treated  this  interesting  subject.  That  gentleman  had  himself  answered 
the  question  of  why  they  should  consider  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  foreign  monuments ; 
but  a still  more  extended  answer  might  be  given,  with  a view  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  discussion 
on  future  evenings ; for  in  whatever  country  they  existed  the  ancient  monuments  of  art  were  the 
appanage  of  the  artist.  They  were  the  common  property  of  the  world,  whether  they  existed  in  Italy, 
iu  France,  or  in  England,  and  they  must  all  feel  a common  interest  in  them,  and  a desire  that  no 
sacriligious  hand  should  be  laid  upon  them. 

Professor  Donaldson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Scott  thanked  the  meeting,  and  earnestly  hoped  the  Institute  might  be  able  to  briDg  the 
matter  to  some  good  practical  result.  Adjourned. 


DISCUSSION  ON  MR.  G.  G.  SCOTT’S  PAPER  “ ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS.” 

February  3rd,  1862. 


The  Chairman,  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  V.P.,  said  the  business  of  the  evening  was  to  discuss  Mr. 
Scott’s  paper.  No  doubt,  since  it  had  been  read,  many  gentlemen  had  pondered  on  the  subject  and  on 
the  facts  Mr.  Scott  had  brought  forward,  and  would  be  prepared  to  throw  additional  light  on  the 
question.  He  had  himself  thrown  out  a suggestion  at  the  end  of  the  last  meeting  that  they  should 
take  a general  view  of  the  subject,  which  should  be  considered  with  reference  to  other  countries  as  well 
our  own ; and  that  we  should  endeavour  to  protect  all  ancient  monuments  from  further  injury, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  the  common  property  of  all,  and  were  entitled  to  all  the  care  and  protection 
that  could  be  extended  to  them.  The  best  description  of  restoration  was  to  hold  the  hand,  and  only 
gently  aid  where  assistance  was  absolutely  required  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  decay.  He  thought 
Mr.  Scott  had  probably  more  interesting  matter,  or  some  additional  happy  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
which  he  had  suppressed  on  the  former  occasion,  and  had  therefore  pleasure  in  asking  him  to 
commence  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Scott,  V.P.,  wished  to  guard  the  meeting  from  supposing  he  had  any  happy  thoughts  or 
prolific  suggestions  to  make.  He  feared  the  paper  he  had  read  had  been  unduly  long,  and  it  might 
be  taken  to  contain  about  all  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  He  would,  however,  call  attention  to 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  proposals  and  suggestions,  and  to  the  motion  with  which  it  ended. 
With  reference  to  the  great  damage  which  was  constantly  being  sustained  by  the  ancient  remains  of 
the  architecture  of  this  country  from  the  several  causes  of  decay,  neglect,  ruthless  alteration  and 
over-restoration,  it  was  impossible  wholly  to  arrest  the  hand  of  time  ; or  perhaps  absolutely  to  prevent 
some  other  of  the  causes  of  destruction  ; but,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  with  proper  consideration 
and  the  use  of  the  right  means,  very  much  might  be  done  to  reduce  the  effects  of  all  those  causes, 
and  to  extend  the  duration  of  those  invaluable  monuments  with  which  our  country  was  so  richly 
studded.  As  regards  the  restoration  and  repair  of  ruins,  the  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  were,  that 
they  should  be  prevented  from  falling,  and  defended  so  far  as  is  possible  against  the  penetration  of 
water  into  the  walls,  and  that  some  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  over  them  by  persons  whose 
particular  tastes  and  line  of  study  rendered  them  fit  for  the  duty ; and  he  thought,  although  the 
whole  of  that  duty  could  not  be  performed  by  the  Institute,  yet  it  was  essential  that  the  suggestion 
should  proceed  from  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  that  from  that  Institute  should  emanate 
communications  tending  to  keep  up  a constant  watch  over  those  buildings,  whether  ruins  or  still  in 
use,  and  whether  suffering  from  natural  decay,  or  subject  to  over-restoration  and  ruthless  injury. 
No  one  who  had  visited  the  architectural  ruins  of  this  country  through  any  considerable  course  of 
years,  could  have  failed  to  observe  the  constantly  increasing  damage  from  disintegration  and  actual 
falling  down  which  was  every  year  going  on.  What  he  proposed  was,  the  appointment  of  a sort  of 
vigilance  Committee,  and  inducing  other  societies  to  do  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  ruthless  system  of  alteration  that  was  going  on  in  reference  to  the  restoration  of  our  churches 
was  such,  as  if  possible,  still  more  loudly  called  for  the  interference  of  a Committee  of  the  kind. 
They  had  not  there  to  contend  so  much  with  the  hand  of  time,  but  with  the  hand  of  man,  and  that 
could  only  be  done  by  opposing  a firm  and  enlightened  will  of  their  own  to  that  unenlightened  will 
which  led  to  these  unnecessary  renewals  and  alterations.  He  therefore  proposed  that  they  should 
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form  a small  standing  Committee  of  tlie  Institute,  and  that  they  should  not  only,  as  members  of  the 
Institute,  observe  what  was  going  on,  hut  keep  up  a constant  system  of  communication  with  archi- 
tectural and  antiquarian  associations  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  induce  them  to  form  their  own 
districts  and  centres  of  observation,  so  as  to  influence  individuals  they  knew  in  those  districts,  and 
whom  the  members  of  the  Institute  had  not  the  means  of  reaching.  By  adopting  such  a course, 
though  they  might  not  be  able  to  do  all  they  could  wish,  they  would  still  do  a great  deal  of  good. 
They  could  not  suppose  that  those  who  damaged  churches  by  over-restoration  did  so  with  any 
deliberate  ill-intent,  but  rather  from  want  of  consideration,  and  such  persons  could  often  be  influenced 
by  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  such  a Committee.  One  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
proposed  Committee  would  be  to  consider  the  principle  of  restoration,  and  to  lay  down  a code  of 
rules  and  suggestions,  which  ought  to  be  largely  circulated.  This  was  pretty  nearly  all  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  say,  and  he  would  conclude  by  repeating  what  he  had  before  proposed,  namely  : “ That 
“ this  Institute  will  take  the  initiative  in  laying  down,  in  connection  with  other  architectural  and 
“ antiquarian  societies,  a code  of  rules,  and  take  such  other  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
“ preservation  and  conservation  of  our  ancient  monuments  and  remains.”  To  this  he  would  add  in 
a more  distinct  form  : “ That  a Standing  Committee  be  appointed  to  lay  down  a code  of  rules  for  the 
“ treatment  of  buildings  requiring  reparation,  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  other  architectural  and 
“ antiquarian  societies,  with  a view  of  securing  their  co-operation  in  such  measures  as  their  united 
“ wisdom  may  suggest  for  the  promotion  of  the  faithful . and  authentic  conservation  of  ancient 
“ monuments  and  remains.” 

Mr.  Street,  Fellow,  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Scott’s  proposition.  If  the  proposed 
Committee  confined  itself  to  the  work  he  suggested,  it  was  calculated  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good.  He  wished,  however,  before  he  discussed  Mr.  Scott’s  motion,  to  say  a few  words  in 
answer  to  the  remarks  made  at  the  last  meeting  by  a gentleman,  who  had  suggested  that  the  Institute 
should  memorialize  the  Government  to  appoint  a Commission  for  drawing  up  reports  upon  the  state 
of  all  our  ancient  monuments.  That  suggestion,  however,  was  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the  buildings 
themselves  if  they  should  be  put  under  any  Government  official,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much 
danger  to  the  successful  practice  of  their  art,  that  he  trusted  Mr.  Scott’s  Committee  would  take  the 
place  of  any  such  Commission.  They  had  only  to  cross  the  channel  to  see  the  effect  of  a Government 
Commission, which,  no  doubt,  had  acted  with  great  zeal,  energy  and  skill — and  which  was  composed  of 
members  whose  ability  would  not  be  excelled  here.  That  Commission  had  catalogued  all  the  more 
important  buildings  of  the  country ; their  reports  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  among  them  he 
might  specially  mention  those  of  M.  Merimee,  were  of  great  value  ; they  had  recommended  that  funds 
should  be  applied  for  the  wholesale  restoration  of  buildings ; they  had  established  a government 
system  of  restoration ; and  we  could  now  see  all  over  that  country  that  buildings  were  restored  by 
the  Government  in  the  wholesale  way  described  by  Mr.  Scott — great  damage  being  done  to  many  of 
the  buildings  restored.  He  knew  pretty  well  what  the  feeling  of  the  profession  would  be  on  this 
subject,  and  that  if  we  had  a Government  Commission,  the  first  thing  would  be  that  they  would  have 
also  a Government  Secretary,  and  then  there  would  be  a Government  Architect,  who  would  perhaps 
be  an  engineer,  or  perhaps  neither  an  architect  nor  an  engineer ; and  upon  the  whole,  they  might  be 
sure,  it  would  be  a dangerous  experiment  to  place  our  ancient  buildings  at  the  tender  mercies  of  such 
a man.  Mr.  Scott  had  referred  to  his  plan  as  one  for  a vigilance  Committee,  with  power  to  decide 
finally  whether  any  works  of  restoration  in  ancient  buildings  should  or  should  not  be  allowed;  but  he 
forgot  that  they  could  not  exercise  such  a power  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  even  if  it  were 
asked  for,  was  not  likely  to  be  granted.  He  thought  the  Committee  should  deal  with  these  questions 
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from  time  to  time,  and  should  obtain  assistance  from  gentlemen  out  of  the  profession.  If  they  got 
the  aid  of  men,  who  though  not  architects,  had  a knowledge  of,  and  lovo  for  ancient  art,  it  would  do 
immense  good.  Indeed,  they  should  get  suggestions  from  all  quarters,  and  put  them  in  form,  and 
bring  them  homo  to  the  attention  of  architects,  who  at  present  did  not  sufficiently  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  our  old  buildings.  He  was  surprised  at  the  last  meeting  to  find  that  it  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  a large  number  of  our  old  buildings  had  guardians  appointed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  care  of  them.  All  the  churches  of  the  country  had  legal  guardians  in 
the  Bishops  and  Archdeacons,  and  in  a vast  number  of  Bural  Deans,  whose  province  it  was  to  see 
them  preserved  aud  conserved  in  the  most  careful  way.  They  ought  therefore  to  make  suggestions  to 
them  in  the  first  instance.  In  some  dioceses  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  and  if  this  was  insisted  upon  in  all  cases  of  restoration,  it  would  be  attended  with  a good 
result.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that  in  a diocese  with  which  he  happened  to  be  officially  connected, 
the  bishop  insisted  on  having  all  plans  submitted  to  him  ; and,  having  his  own  professional  adviser, 
consulted  with  him  as  to  whether  he  should  sanction  the  proposed  works.  In  that  way  one 
important  safeguard  for  our  old  churches  was  secured.  But  as  a rule,  he  feared  that  the  bishops  did 
not  knowr  what  wTas  being  done  in  their  dioceses,  in  the  wTay  of  the  restoration  of  churches,  till  they 
were  called  upon  to  re-open  or  re-consecrate  them.  But  besides  the  officers  of  the  church  who  were 
specially  bound  to  do  this  work,  and  to  require  a faculty  to  be  obtained  for  every  work,  there  were 
an  enormous  number  of  societies  throughout  the  country  which  might  afford  the  means  of  making 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  known  in  each  district.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  had  published  two 
interesting  volumes  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Topography  of  the  Dioceses  of  Oxford  and  Ely.  These 
ought  to  be  continued,  but,  he  presumed,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not  found  it  to  be  a paying  speculation, 
and  so  had  stopped  it.  Every  church  in  the  diocese  was  shortly  described  in  this  work,  wdiich  might 
well  be  consulted  by  the  authorities  before  their  sanction  for  any  kind  of  restoration  was  given.  The 
proposed  Committee  should  obtain  the  aid  of  their  local  members,  in  continuing  Mr.  Parker’s  work, 
and  so  preparing  a complete  and  correct  Ecclesiastical  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England.  The 
Cambridge  Camden,  or  Ecclesiological,  Society  had  obtained  a good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject, 
under  the  head  of  “ Church  Schemes,”  which  ought  to  be  catalogued,  and  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  Institute,  so  as  to  aid  them  in  the  cause.  These  were  some  of  the  ways  in  which  good 
might  be  done,  but  no  organization  which  they  might  propose  could  be  effectual  without  the  careful 
education  of  architects — which,  of  course,  was  one  of  Mr.  Scott’s  great  objects.  That  gentleman  had 
had  some  things  to  say,  which  were  as  unpleasant  to  hear,  as  they  were,  undoubtedly,  true.  He  had 
said  much  as  to  the  injury  buildings  were  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  time,  but  he  declared  that  they 
had  suffered  even  more,  from  the  hand  of  man.  It  required  a competent  man  to  restore  a church,  but, 
in  too  many  cases,  churches  had  been  restored  by  men  who  had  not  studied  or  worked  out  the  subject, 
but  who  merely  took  it  up  to  get  their  commission,  aud  earn  as  much  money  as  they  could;  and,  in 
this  way,  an  amount  of  damage  had  been  done,  which  could  never  be  remedied.  If  they  wished  for  a 
real  conservation  of  old  buildings,  it  was  essential  that  architects  should  take  the  trouble  of  studying 
them  themselves.  Some  useful  rules  for  restorers  were  laid  down  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  others  might  be 
added  to  them  by  the  proposed  Committee  ; but  he,  himself,  should  lay  the  greatest  possible  stress  on 
the  personal  work  of  the  architect.  It  was  impossible  that  a man  could  thoroughly  understand  a 
building  till  he  had  measured  and  drawn  every  part  of  it  himself.  "Whenever,  therefore,  the  work  of 
a good  man  happened  to  turn  out  wrong,  they  might  depend  upon  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  had 
been  done  in  his  absence,  and  without  his  personal  knowledge  and  attention.  It  was  a great  deal  to 
ask  a man  to  do  all  this,  but  if  he  undertook  the  work,  he  ought  to  do  it,  and  he  should  insist  that  an 
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architect  should  measure  and  describe  every  building  he  attempted  to  restore,  aud  should  personally 
superintend  the  cutting  out  of  the  walls,  and  every  other  part  of  the  work  which  was  likely  to  lead  to 
any  architectural  discoveries.  This  had  sometimes  been  done  in  his  absence,  and  when  the  stones  had 
been  taken  up  and  thrown  aside,  by  an  ignorant  workman,  he  could  not  afterwards  discover,  nor  could 
anyone  else  remember,  where  they  came  from,  though  it  was  impossible  for  the  architect  to  learn  too 
much  of  their  original  position  if  he  was  accurately  to  restore  the  work  of  which  they  formed  part. 
This  personal  superintendence  should  never  he  left  to  the  clerk  of  the  works.  Old  buildings,  unfor- 
tunately, were  not  generally  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  advised  to 
prop  them  with  timber,  and  to  tie  them  together  with  iron,  and,  indeed,  to  do  anything  rather  than 
pull  them  to  pieces.  He  would  rather,  at  any  time,  keep  an  old  roof  together  with  iron  ties,  or 
strengthen  a wall  with  buttresses,  than  have  a new  copy  made,  unless  the  walls  were  so  far  decayed 
as  to  make  their  retention  really  dangerous.  Builders,  of  course,  preferred  new  walls  to  old  ones, — ■ 
and  their  practice,  in  this  respect,  reminded  him  of  the  question  which  so  often  arose,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  rebuilding  an  exact  copy  of  an  old  building  with  new  stones.  He  thought  that,  so  long  as  they 
could  keep  up  an  old  building,  with  the  aid  of  new  stones,  they  should  do  so,  but  if  they  could  not,  it 
was  better  to  design  a new  building  altogether — no  mere  copy  of  an  old  work  having  real  value.  There 
were,  also,  some  details  in  the  matter  of  church  restoration,  which,  if  attended  to,  would  render  it  more 
difficult  to  make  the  great  failures  which  they  saw  made  under  ordinary  circumstances.  He  was  an 
enemy,  for  instance,  to  the  re-application  of  plaster  to  old  walls.  Where  old  plaster  was  found,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  walls  were  all  of  rough  stone,  and  when  the  plaster  was  taken  off  some  indi- 
cation of  the  age  and  history  of  the  building  was  sure  to  be  found,  and  the  church,  with  its  walls  so 
stripped,  was  just  in  that  interesting  state  in  which  Mr.  Scott  would  wish  to  see  it ; and  it  would  be 
much  better,  therefore,  to  have  the  wTalls  cleaned,  and  left  in  their  old  state,  rough  and  unplastered, 
than  to  put  on  a new  coat  of  plaster.  Again,  in  the  course  of  restoration,  they  often  met  with  frag- 
ments which  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  and  Mr.  Scott’s  paper  had  suggested  to  him  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a sort  of  small  museum — a chest  would  do — in  the  church  itself  for  their 
reception ; — he  alluded  to  such  fragments  as  glass,  tiles,  sculpture,  &c., — fragments  which  they  might 
have  to  copy ; — and  which  they  should  keep  to  shew  as  authority  for  the  restorations.  It  often 
happened,  too,  that  architects,  like  curiosity  collectors,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  possession,  for 
themselves,  of  fragments  which  they  found  in  old  buildings.  They  had  no  right  to  take  anything 
away,  and  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  leave  them  in  the  building.  Then,  again,  he  thought  that  the  restora- 
tion of  an  old  work  required  the  study  of  other  old  works  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  There  was 
often  a difficulty  in  understanding  what  some  old  piece  of  work  meant,  and  although  an  architect 
might  make  a happy  guess,  it  was  just  as  likely  to  be  a misunderstanding.  The  study  of  neighbour- 
ing buildings  was,  therefore,  valuable,  and  whenever  an  architect  found  a similarity  between  two 
ancient  buildings,  he  had  better  always  make  a note  of  it.  He  constantly  found  himself  called  in  to 
advise  about  churches  which  he  had  taken  notes  about  years  before  ; and  those  notes,  if  taken  pro- 
perly, were  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  younger  an  architect  was  when  he  adopted  this  practice, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  his  work  afterwards ; and  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  inferior  restorations 
Mr.  Scott  had  referred  to,  was,  that  our  younger  architects  did  not  devote  their  time,  as  they  should,  to 
the  ancient  architecture  of  their  own  country.  Nothing  could  be  so  agreeable,  and  so  really  profitable, 
as  walking  about  the  country  and  sketching  ; but  it  seemed  as  if  this  was  not  generally  thought  profit- 
able, and  so  far  as  his  experience  w’ent,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there  seemed  to  be  much  less  of  real 
enthusiastic  study  than  there  ought  to  be.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  second  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  moved  by  Mr.  Scott. 
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Mr.  Hayward,  Fellow,  supported  tho  proposition  of  Mr.  Scott,  which  lie  was  sure  would  he  most 
desirable  and  valuable,  and  which,  having  thought  of  himself  some  time  ago,  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
brought  about.  It  so  happened,  by  a peculiar  accident,  that  last  autumn,  instead  of  landing  in 
the  United  States,  ho  found  himself  in  Dublin : and,  his  anxiety  being  to  see  the  noblest  buildings 
they  had  there,  he  went  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and  found  it  in  the  hands  of  masons,  and  other 
“ restorers.”  He  made  some  inquiries,  but  could  not  find  out  anyone  w'hohad  charge  of  the  works  but 
the  builder.  He  found  a man  who  called  himself  the  clerk  of  the  works — but  was  only  the  builder’s 
man — and  also  the  builder  himself,  and  he  made  every  possible  inquiry  to  find  out  under  whose  control 
the  works  vvero  carried  on,  but  without  success.  It  might  not  be  desirable  that  a Committee,  such  as 
that  now  proposed,  should  lightly  interfere  with  a noble  and  generous  work  such  as  that ; but  they 
might,  at  least,  inquire  upon  what  authority,  and  in  what  way,,  the  works  were  being  carried  out.  He 
understood  that  one  gentleman  in  Dublin  was  at  the  sole  expense  of  those  restorations,  but  it  would 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  they  were  done,  whether,  100  years  hence,  posterity  would  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  that  gentleman  for  his  generosity  in  expending  some  £10,000  or  £20,000.  The 
cathedral  was  a very  peculiar  example, — one  side  of  it  differing  from  the  other, — and  it,  therefore, 
required  special  attention.  The  choir  had  been  restored  some  years  ago,  but  very  unsatisfactorily  ; and, 
now  that  the  whole  of  the  church  was  undergoing  that  process,  it  required  some  proper  control.  There 
might  be  such  control  in  existence,  but  it  had  grieved  him  to  be  unable  to  find  out  the  name  of  any 
one  who  would  be  forthcoming  or  responsible.  Mr.  Scott’s  practical  suggestions  were  peculiarly 
valuable,  and  he  might  mention  a circumstance  which  had  occurred  to  himself,  as  suggestive  of 
a course  of  proceeding,  which  might  be  useful  under  similar  circumstances.  He  had  recently  noticed 
some  repairs  going  on  in  a chapel  in  Essex,  which  he  felt  interested  in,  because  he  knew  its  foundation 
was  old  ; in  fact,  of  the  Norman  period.  He  saw  the  churchwardens  and  others,  and,  finding  that 
no  architect  was  employed,  endeavoured  to  interest  them  archaeologically  in  the  work.  The  church- 
wardens afterwards  sent  him  word  that  they  had  discovered  some  old  paintings  on  the  walls,  and 
he  accordingly  went  down  and  traced  them,  and  earnestly  entreated  for  their  preservation— endeavour- 
ing to  interest  the  churchwardens  and  other  gentlemen  about  them.  He  afterwards  learnt  that  the 
paintings  had  all  been  plastered  over ; and  when  he  grumbled  at  this,  it  was  explained  that  the 
paintings  had  been  first  covered  with  boards,  so  that  they  could  be  examined  at  any  time,  by  knocking 
down  the  plastering  and  removing  the  boards.  He  would  therefore  suggest  that,  when  the  church- 
wardens could  not — or  would  not — take  an  interest  in  such  things,  it  might  be  desirable  to  submit 
even  to  such  an  operation  as  this  for  a time,  rather  than  let  these  curious  remains  be  knocked  to 
pieces,  and  so  for  ever  lost. 

Mr.  Giles,  Fellow,  thought  the  sort  of  Court  of  Appeal  proposed  by  Mr.  Scott  would  be  very 
useful  to  architects  in  country  districts,  who  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties  that  gentleman 
had  so  well  spoken  of ; because  provincial  architects  did  not  carry  with  them  the  weight,  and  were  not 
trusted  to  the  extent  that  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Street  were.  He  hoped  the  proposed 
Committee  would  be  established.  Some  years  since,  when  he  commenced  life  in  Somersetshire,  he 
found  himself  exceedingly  ignorant  in  the  matter  of  church  restoration,  but  the  first  step  he  took,  was 
to  establish,  among  the  country  gentlemen,  an  Archaeological  Society, — which  had  been  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  country.  But  he  had  never  been  able  to  bring  the  influence  of  that  Society  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  present  subject,  for  want  of  some  central  or  governing  society.  It  had  done 
good,  but  by  no  means  the  good  it  might  have  done ; and,  though  he  had  brought  the  influence  of  the 
Oxford  Architectural  Society  to  bear  in  its  aid,  in  some  cases,  yet  he  had  very  seldom  succeeded. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  own  district,  which  was  rather  a wide  one,  he  was 
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perfectly  amazed  at  the  destruction" which  was  going  on.  There  was  one  instance  in  which  the  question 
was,  as  to  the  preservation  of  an  interesting  old  wall,  which  was  worth  only  £20.  in  money;  and  there 
he  had  only  one  friend  who  stood  by  him  : but,  in  consequence  of  that,  he  carried  his  point  in  spite  of 
considerable  opposition.  It  too  often  happened  that  small  parishes,  when  their  churches  were  injured, 
had  no  more  interest  in  them  than  if  they  were  in  America.  In  another  case  lately,  he  had  been 
called  in  where  the  clergyman,  standing  alone,  had  gone  to  work  without  an  architect,  and  had 
removed  the  plaster  from  the  church,  and  brought  to  light  everything  he  could,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
whole  history  of  English  art, — and  had  done  no  mischief  whatever.  A vestry-meeting  had  been  called 
and  the  parish  was  up  in  arms,  and  he,  Mr.  Giles,  was  called  in  to  decide  whether  this  should  go  on. 
In  such  a case  as  that,  the  Committee  of  the  Institute  would  have  great  influence,  and,  if  appointed, 
he  should  try  to  persuade  the  society  to  which  he  belonged  to  join  it,  and,  therefore,  he  hailed 
Mr.  Scott’s  proposition  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Godwin,  Fellow,  said  he  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Street,  in  supporting  Mr.  Scott’s  motion, 
seemed  to  abandon  any  idea  of  interesting  Government  in  this  subject,  because  he  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  some  step  of  that  sort.  Mr.  Giles  had  told  them  how  the  Somersetshire 
Society  had  partially  failed  in  respect  of  obtaining  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments, — it  had 
been  the  same  with  other  county  societies,  and  the  Institute  might  also  fail  in  doing  so.  There  was 
already  an  Archaeological  Society  in  nearly  every  county,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  already  stated,  had  made  some  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  object  they 
had  in  view,  yet  nothing  sufficient  had  been  done  in  the  matter.  He  was  quite  sure  that  something 
good  would  result  from  the  appointment  of  the  proposed  committee,  but  nothing  substantial  or 
effectual  without  an  appeal  to  the  Government.  At  the  previous  meeting  he  had  adverted  to  what 
many  present  would  recollect,  namely,  the  endeavours  made  by  Mr.  Britton  and  others,  in  the  year 
1840,  to  originate  some  such  movement  as  that  now  projected.  As  a youngster  he  had  himself  had 
the  gratification  of  working  in  it  with  Mr.  Britton,  who,  amongst  other  efforts,  had  addressed  a letter 
to  Mr.  Hume,  showing  the  great  damage  done  to  ancient  monuments  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  better  spirit  which  was  then  springing  up.  Mr.  Britton  catalogued  a number  of 
interesting  buildings  in  London,  which  needed  attention,  and  ultimately  led  Mr.  Hume  to  move  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a Committee  of  Inquiry.  That  Committee  sat  and  took  evidence,  and 
published  a Blue  Book,  which  was  in  due  course  buried,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Then  again,  in  the 
year  1845,  Mr.  Wyse  had  been  aiming  at  the  same  object,  and  moved  (though  he  forgot  the  exact  terms  of 
the  motion)  for  the  formation  of  a museum  of  national  antiquities,  including  a commission  for  the  conser- 
vation of  national  monuments.  But  the  motion  failed,  though  every  one  saw  the  desirability  of  it,  and 
that  desirability  had  not  been  lessened  by  the  local  efforts  which  had  since  from  time  to  time  been  made. 
It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  some  other  step  should  be  taken,  now  that  Government  was  more 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, — when  members  of  Parliament  did  not  laugh  and  leave  their 
places,  and  when  the  reporters  did  not  shut  their  books,  as  they  used  to  do  years  ago  when  such 
questions  were  mooted.  It  was  a fact  that  the  reporters’  books  were  formerly  closed,  because  it  was 
thought  that  these  questions  were  not  matters  that  interested  the  public  generally  ; but  he  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  when  a fresh  appeal  might  not  be  made  in  vain.  At  all  events,  the  Government 
might  be  induced  to  obtain  a catalogue  and  a report  on  the  state  of  the  buildings  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  In  Scotland  there  were  many  such  buildings,  including  the  royal 
palaces  ; and  he  believed  the  Government  should  be  led  to  go  further,  and  to  obtain  a set  of  categorical 
replies  to  a set  of  questions,  as  to  the  state  of  ancient  monuments  and  public  buildings, — in  which 
case  they  would  have  a body  of  facts  to  begin  with.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  evil  Mr.  Street 
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had  spoken  of  should  occur,  and  certainly,  even  though  an  abuse  might  be  possible,  they  ought  not  to 
set  their  faces  against  encouraging  the  means  of  doing  good.  Having  alluded  to  his  lamented  friend, 
Mr.  Britton,  ho  would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  deeply  they  were  all  indebted  to  that  in- 
dustrious man,  and  how  much  he  regretted  that  his  name  appeared  almost  to  have  died  out,  although 
but  a few  years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  among  them.  When  they  looked  back  to  his  labours,  and 
the  W’orks  he  had  published,  the  appeals  he  had  made,  and  to  all  his  extraordinary  exertions  at  an  early 
period  in  the  cause  of  their  art,  it  was  remarkable  to  observe  how  much  their  present  state  of  know- 
ledge had  been  urged  on  by  those  exertions,  and  he  would  place  among  those  valuable  efforts 
Mr.  Britton’s  persistent  endeavours  to  interest  the  Government  in  the  conservation  of  our  ancient 
monuments. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  saw  both  the  benefits  and  the  dangers  involved  in  Mr.  Godwin’s  suggestion  ; 
but  both  benefits  and  dangers  were  fair  subjects  for  consideration,  and  should  be  weighed  one  against 
the  other,  so  that  the  Committee  might  see  in  what  way  the  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  act. 

Mr.  Street  agreed  with  Mr.  Godwin  to  the  extent  of  inducing  the  Government  to  prepare  a 
catalogue  of  the  buildings  under  their  care,  but  objected  to  the  larger  proposition. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papwortii,  Fellow,  asked  if  it  was  intended  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  should 
be  limited  to  England,  or,  if  not,  how  far  it  should  extend. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  their  business  must  begin  at  home.  If  however  any 
urgent  case  in  France  should  come  under  their  notice,  the  Committee  might  properly  consider  whether 
they  should  send  a memorial  to  the  proper  authorities,  offering  some  suggestions  upon  it.  As  a 
general  rule,  they,  as  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  should  confine  their  action  to  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  wished  further  to  know  if  the  Committee  were  to  be  appointed  for  life,  or 
if  not,  for  how  long  ? He  did  not  think  it  was  competent  to  that  meeting  to  appoint  a committee 
for  any  term  beyond  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  that  he  presumed  it  would  be  referred  in  the  usual  way  to  the  Council 
to  appoint  the  committee,  and  if  so,  the  latter  would  continue  to  act  until  dissolved  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Scott. — If  there  were  any  practical  difficulty  on  that  point,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
an  annual  election  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  inquired  how  the  Committee  were  to  obtain  funds. 

The  Chairman. — If  the  Council  saw  that  a proportion  of  the  funds  were  required  for  the  useful 
working  of  the  Committee,  they  would,  no  doubt,  vote  it  accordingly, — having  due  regard  to  the  state 
of  their  finances. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  said  that  was  a very  broad  principle  to  lay  down.  The  Committee  would 
form  a Court  of  Appeal,  which  would  be  a very  serious  thing.  If  it  got  into  harness,  it  must  sit 
once  or  twice  a week  all  the  year  round,  and  it  could  not  do  business  without  an  efficient  secretary 
who  would  be  occupied  three  or  four  days  a week. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Council  had  always  found  attendance  freely  and  gratuitously  given  in 
the  Committees  of  the  Institute.  If  the  proposed  Committee  could  not  do  its  own  work,  it  would 
die  of  its  own  natural  inanition.  If  it  entailed  such  an  enormous  amount  of  work  as  Mr.  Papworth 
contemplated,  it  must  be  abandoned.  He  did  not  speak  as  an  advocate  of  the  measure,  which  of  course 
rested  with  the  mover  and  seconder. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  thought  that  such  a court  of  appeal  or  inquiry  would  be  very  inconvenient. 
Any  person  might,  by  an  ex  'parte  statement,  invoke  its  assistance  as  against  an  architect,  who  must  be 
allowed  to  reply,  and  the  Court  would  be  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to  decide  the  point. 
Would  they  not  be  liable  to  actions  for  libel ; and  if  they  were  to  go  and  visit  the  buildings  in 
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question,  who  was  to  pay  for  it  ? At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  desirable  to  draw  up  some  suggestions 
(he  objected  to  the  word  code),  to  be  circulated  by  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Godwin  suggested  that  the  word  “ suggestions ,”  be  substituted  for  “ code  of  regulations,”  in 
the  motion  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Scott  suggested  the  words,  “ draw  up  regulations,”  or  “a  series  of  suggestions.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  moved  as  an  amendment  the  omission  of  the  word  “ standing,”  before 
“ Committee.”  A standing  committee  would  be  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Scott  explained  that  the  expenses  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Council, — the  Committee 
would  ask  nothing  unreasonable.  He  did  not  look  to  it  as  a Court  of  Appeal,  and  as  to  its  operating 
unreasonably  on  architects,  Mr.  Papworth  had  suggested  two  good  remedies  : the  liability  of  the 
Committee  to  personal  actions,  and  the  ability  of  Mr.  Papworth  and  others  at  any  General  Meeting, 
to  stop  the  further  action  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Jennings,  Fellow,  seconded  the  amendment,  being  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  a 
“ Standing  Committee.”  He  thought  a committee  desirable,  but  it  should  rather  be  in  connection 
with  repairs  than  preservation.  As  architects,  they  could  only  interfere  when  repairs  were  necessary; 
but  then  the  committee  could  do  an  immense  deal  of  good.  He  had  himself  felt  a difficulty  in  such 
a case  as  the  removal  of  the  tracery  of  old  windows.  The  matter  was  very  desirable  to  be  now 
considered,  as  it  was  not  improbable  that  in  the  present  Session  a Bill  would  be  brought  into 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  dilapidations.  They  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
interference  with  competent  men  by  the  Government,  or  by  any  corporation,  as  such  bodies  had  now 
too  great  a power  of  interference.  At  present  the  clergy  had  too  much  influence  on  the  restoration 
of  churches,  and  he  thought  the  object  of  the  committee  would  be  to  communicate  with  the  clergy, 
and  induce  them  to  communicate  with  the  committee.  He  did  not  think,  with  Mr.  Street,  that  a 
faculty  -was  required  for  repairs.  A great  portion  of  the  damage  was  done  in  small  works,  such  as 
cutting  off  ornaments,  internal  and  external,  &c.  One  course  which  the  committee  might  take  would 
be  to  communicate  with  the  owners  of  ruins  or  old  buildings,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  injury  they 
were  exposed  to  ; and  who,  if  proper  influence  were  brought  to  bear,  might  easily  be  induced  to  have 
them  underpinned  and  otherwise  protected.  He  objected  to  the  Committee  being  appointed  by  the 
Council : the  names  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  generally.  The  Council  of  the  Institute 
was  not  in  itself  sufficiently  permanent.  Had  it  been  more  so,  he  should  have  preferred  a Committee 
of  the  Council ; but,  as  it  was,  he  thought  it  should  be  a Committee  of  the  profession  generally ; and 
therefore  he  objected  to  the  word  “ standing.”  If  the  Committee  did  its  duty,  it  should  be  continued 
from  year  to  year,  but  it  should  not  be  a “Standing  Committee,”  or  one  in  which  it  would  be  an 
incivility  to  turn  a man  out. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.  Lewis  stated  that,  according  to  custom,  a Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  would  be 
in  effect  a Standing  Committee,  even  without  the  word  “ standing  ” being  inserted  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Scott  thereon  agreed  to  the  omission  of  the  word. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  moved  the  omission  of  the  word  “ rules.” 

Mr.  Scott  explained  that  he  had  withdrawn  the  word  “ code;”  and  that  “rules”  did  not  mean 
absolutely  rules  to  be  adopted,  but  a class  of  suggestions  coming  from  the  Committee  in  a 
decided  form. 

The  Chairman. — The  Committee  would  themselves  distinguish  between  “ rules”  and  “ sug- 
gestions.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth.--  If  they  were  “ rules,”  it  would  be  a point  of  honour  to  obey  them. 
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The  Chairman  read  tho  resolution  with  the  words  “ a series  of  practical  rules  and  suggestions.” 

Mr.  Godwin,  whilst  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a Committee,  thought  it  would  be  giving 
all  the  powers  of  the  Institute  into  the  hands  of  some  gentlemen,  whose  names  they  did  not  even 
know,  if  they  passed  the  resolution  as  it  stood.  The  matter  was  not  to  go  back  to  the  Council,  but 
the  Committee  would  have  full  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Kerr,  Fellow,  thought,  when  the  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Scott,  it  was  harmless  and 
useful,  but  after  tho  remarks  of  Mr.  Papworth,  he  confessed  he  was  very  jealous  of  the  action  of  the 
intended  Committee  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Any  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  would  be 
received  with  great  respect,  and  accepted  by  the  profession  ; but  to  set  up  what  might  be  called 
an  inquisitorial  Committee,  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  architects,  would  be  most  objectionable. 
Therefore,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Scott’s  scheme,  he  hoped  the  meeting 
would  pause  before  it  appointed  a Committee  with  powers  so  uncertain  as  those  that  would  be 
conferred  by  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Archteological  Institute  and  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  to  carry  out  such  an  amount  of  conservatism  as  was  sketched  out  in  Mr.  Scott’s 
resolution ; and  he  thought  the  functions  of  the  Institute  might  be  more  usefully  exercised  in  an 
affiliated  condition,  than  as  the  nucleus  of  other  bodies that  they  would  do  better  as  planets  than 
suns,  if  they  could  only  induce  the  societies  he  had  mentioned  to  forget  their  differences,  and  take 
the  matter  up.  The  principle  of  conservatism  applied  to  documents,  treasure  trove,  and  many  other 
things  besides  buildings,  and  therefore  belonged  rather  to  other  societies  than  this.  This,  however, 
was  only  his  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Scott  said  the  subject  was  pressing  and  important,  and  should  not  fall  to  the  ground.  He 
should  be  sorry  that  such  a work  should  originate  with  any  other  society.  It  belonged  especially  to 
them — they  should  take  the  initiative,  and  had  done  so,  in  fact,  in  discussing  it ; and  they  should  not 
let  it  drop.  He  consented  to  withdraw  the  word  “ standing,”  and,  to  meet  Mr.  Kerr’s  objection, 
would  add  that  the  Committee  “ should  report  the  result  of  their  consideration  to  the  Institute.”  It 
would  then  be  for  the  Institute  to  approve  of  the  regulations  drawn  up.  He  did  not  see  why  it  should 
be  a Court  of  Appeal,  or  have  any  inquisitorial  powers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  a Committee  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  a series  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  ancient  buildings  requiring  reparation, 
and  that  the  Committee  report  their  recommendations  to  a General  Meeting  for  confirmation. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  very  extensive  action  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  and  the  reproach  and  criticism  it  had  incurred.  It  had,  however,  done  much  good,  and  he 
doubted  whether  their  own  Committee  could  do  more  than  carry  out  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  papers 
of  that  Society.  What  was  wanted  was  the  development  of  the  local  spirit  of  conservatism  which  was 
every  day  spreading  rapidly,  and  which  would  be  more  widely  diffused  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  paper. 

Mr.  Street  was  willing  that  the  Committee  should  report  to  the  Institute.  The  Cambridge 
Camden  Society  had  done  good,  but  it  had  changed  its  name,  and  got  into  ill  odour.  Mr.  Scott’s 
resolution  would  not  lead  to  any  altercation  with  them,  as  the  proposed  Committee  must  be  composed 
of  architect's,  and  nothing  unhandsome  to  any  other  society  would  be  done.  If  the  motion  was 
negatived,  people  would  believe  that  architects  disapproved  of  Air.  Scott’s  views. 

Mr.  Scott. — The  Cambridge  Camden  Society  had  done  a great  deal  of  good,  mixed  with  some 
harm ; but  the  evils  he  complained  of  were  going  on  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  that  Society ; and  if 
not  checked,  they  would  go  on  till  half  our  old  buildings  lost  their  value.  Even  the  Cambridge 
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Camden  Society  had  not  laid  down  the  principles  of  conservatism,  ex  cathedra,  but  had  discussed 
whether  the  preservation  of  old  buildings  should  be  conservative,  or  eclectic,  or  of  what  kind.  The 
Institute  was  the  only  body  in  the  country  which  represented  architecture  in  a legal  and  formal  way. 
The  action  of  the  proposed  Committee  was  absolutely  needed,  and  would  be  of  immense  benefit. 
Mr.  Scott  added  that  he  would  meet  Mr.  Jennings’s  suggestion  by  substituting  the  word  “ reparation” 
for  “ restoration.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papwortii  urged  that  the  Committee  should  be  nominated  by  this  meeting,  that  they 
might  see  what  views  were  likely  to  be  represented  in  it.  He  objected  to  the  first  part  of  the  motion, 
authorizing  the  Committee  to  draw  up  rules  and  suggestions,  and  moved  as  an  amendment  that  it  be 
omitted,  and  that  the  Committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  other  societies,  and  to 
report  their  recommendations  to  a general  meeting  for  confirmation. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution  and  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Fellow,  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  negatived. 
Mr.  Kerr  moved  an  amendment, — “ That  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a Committee  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  ancient  buildings,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Council  from 
time  to  time  any  measures  which  the  said  Committee  may  deem  desirable.” 

Mr.  Porter,  Fellow,  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  put  and  negatived. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  then  put  as  follows : — “ That  the  Council  be  requested  to  nominate 
a Committee  to  draw  up  a series  of  practical  rules  and  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  ancient 
buildings  requiring  reparation,  and  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  other  architectural  and 
antiquarian  societies,  with  a view  of  obtaining  their  co-operation  in  considering  such  measures  as  their 
united  wisdom  may  suggest  for  the  promotion  of  the  faithful  and  authentic  conservation  of  ancient 
monuments  and  remains,  and  to  report  on  the  same  to  this  Institute.” 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  PAPEE  “ ON  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A HEALTHY  DWELLING. 
AND  THE  EXTENSION  OF  ITS  BENEFITS  TO  THE  LABOUEING  POPULATION.” 

By  H.  Eoberts,  Fellow, 

Bead  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  January  20,  1862. 


[The  paper  being  of  great  length,  has  been  printed  in  a pamphlet  form  for  distribution  amongst 
the  members.] 

Mr.  CHADWICK,  Visitor,  said  that  the  public  was  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Eoberts,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  persevered  in  bringing  forward  this  important  subject  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries,  and  great  good  had  doubtless  arisen  from  the  attention  which  he  had  directed  to  the 
question ; hut  he  (Mr.  Chadwick)  thought  they  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  what  he  might  term  the 
generalia  conducive  to  the  end  in  view,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  question  should  be  treated 
analytically,  particularly  before  an  assembly  of  architects.  There  were  several  great  questions  which 
ought  to  be  thus  treated,  such  as  the  ventilation  and  warming  questions,  the  anhydrous  or  dry  wall 
question,  the  smokeless  fire  grate  question,  the  smokeless  chimney  question.  On  the  question  of  venti- 
lation, it  was  desirable  to  settle  what  should  be  the  minimum  size  of  a living  room — say  for  a family 
of  five  persons,  and  of  a sleeping  room  for  a married  couple  or  two  persons,  or  two  children,  or  one : 
what  quantity  of  air  must  be  removed  from  each,  regularly  to  maintain  purity,  and  how  ? What  were 
the  fixed  data  for  these  sanitary  essentials. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  what  was  the  best  apparatus  for  warming  and  cooking,  and  wash- 
ing. What  heating  power,  by  grates,  was  requisite  for  living  or  sleeping  rooms,  always  likely  to  be 
occupied  by  the  poor  as  living  rooms  ? Which  was  the  best,  the  cheapest  to  use  as  well  as  to  construct  ? 
Which  was  proved  to  be  the  right  one  to  specify  ? Then  as  to  the  chimney,  was  it  to  be  continued 
square  and  of  the  same  size  for  all  grates,  and  places ; or  was  it  to  be  tubular  ? and  if  so,  would  smooth 
hard  burnt  redware  do  ? or  was  vitreous  stoneware  necessary,  for  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  ? And 
then,  what  were  the  sizes  for  the  tubes  for  the  best  removal  of  smoke  from  grates,  and  rooms  of  given 
capacity?  Was  five  inches  the  minimum,  or  six,  or  nine,  or  twelve  ? or  more?  Surely  it  was  time 
that  there  should  be  some  trial  works,  which  would  not  incur  a great  cost,  but  which  would  be  the  means 
of  vast  economies,  as  well  as  the  means  of  avoiding  deplorable  failures,  common  in  the  applications  of 
materials  ? Then  the  abolition  of  the  cesspool,  being  at  last  prescribed  by  sanitary  considerations,  which 
forbade  the  retention  of  decomposing  matter  within  dwellings  or  underneath,  or  near  their  sites,  which 
forbade  house  drains  as  well  as  sewers  of  deposit,  which  prescribed  that  all  drains  and  sewers  should  be 
made  self-cleansing ; what  was  the  best  form  of  water-closet  apparatus  to  be  specified  for  ? Some  flap 
pans  only  threw  the  soil  into  a cesspit  beneath,  and  concealed,  instead  of  removing  the  soil.  Of  the 
syphon  pans  there  were  some  which  required  two  gallons  of  water,  while  others  did  their  work  with  only 
half  a gallon  of  water  ? These  were  points  which  should  be  ascertained  and  specified,  and  if  such 
inquiries  were  pursued  authentically,  most  important  results  in  the  aggregate  would  be  obtained ; 
because,  when  the  best  forms  were  determined  upon,  economies  of  construction  might  be  obtained,  by 
ensuring  consumption  in  great  numbers,  and  manufacture  on  a large  scale.  Construction  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  would  be  most  certainly  cheapened  when  such  points  as  he  had  referred  to  were  settled. 
In  the  case  of  warming,  the  poor  man’s  fire-place  in  London  was  generally  such  as  to  consume  at  least 
1 cwt.  of  coal  for  a single  room,  whereas  in  Warwickshire  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
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coal  was  abundant,  it  consumed  double  that  quantity.  He  had  seen  French  and  Belgian  cottage  grates 
or  cooking  ranges,  which  it  was  stated,  and  appeared  likely,  produced  as  much  effect  with  one  half  to  one 
third  the  fuel  of  those  we  had  in  common  use;  the  smallest  poor  man’s  grate  for  example,  would  give 
as  much  warmth  with  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  coal  in  the  week,  as  the  common  one  in  use  in  cottages 
did  in  a hundred.  Then  look  at  the  saving  of  clothes  and  washing,  by  the  diminution  of  smoke  and 
soot.  It  would  be  very  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  that  it  should  be  clearly  and  authen- 
tically settled  which  was  the  best  and  cheapest  to  construct,  and  to  use.  He  was  rather  surprised  that 
the  sanitary  points  of  construction  of  walls,  had  not  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  because  it  appeared  to 
him  that  a great  deal  of  evil  which  was  unnoticed,  might  be  traced  to  the  common  constructions  of 
absorbent  walls.  The  overcrowding  of  residences  was  the  source  of  a great  deal  of  evil,  and  with  the 
sorts  of  absorbent  walls  at  present  used,  that  evil  was  increased.  Not  alone  from  the  absorbency  of 
damp,  but  from  the  absorbency  of  miasmata.  He  had,  in  visiting  the  houses  of  the  poor,  met  with 
“ the  dead  man’s  smell,”  and  it  was  well  known  to  missionaries  and  visitors  of  the  poor  after  epidemics  ; 
that  is  to  say  the  smell  of  the  dead  body,  which  had  been  retained  in  the  living  sleeping  room  until 
interment.  When  he  was  at  the  first  Board  of  Health,  he  had,  with  his  colleagues,  to  deal  with 
epidemic  visitations ; in  cases  where  there  was  malignant  fever  or  zymotic  disease  in  every  house ; and 
where  for  the  protection  of  the  surviving  inmates,  it  was  necessary  to  order  them  all  to  be  removed,  and 
the  walls  to  be  limewaslied  before  the  houses  were  re-inhabited.  Instances  occurred  where  the  land- 
lords successfully  resisted  such  orders,  and  the  houses  with  the  uncleansed  walls  were  re-let  to  new 
tenants,  and  in  those  houses  and  amongst  those  new  tenants,  and  none  others,  fever  re-appeared.  Ab- 
sorbent lath  and  plaister  and  papered  walls,  were  frequently  as  bad  as  the  absorbent  naked  brick  walls. 
The  absorbency  of  wet  and  damp  was  a deleterious  quality,  as  all  knew.  For  the  higher  classes  of 
houses  expedients  were  used,  though  rarely  successfully,  to  keep  down  ascending  wet,  but  these  expedi- 
ents were  no  protection  against  driving  wet.  They  all  knew  the  expense  of  outside  linings  of  slate,  as 
used  in  some  districts  as  a protection  against  this  driving  wet,  as  also  of  the  expedient  of  double  walls. 
The  damp  wall,  especially  the  damp  thin  wall  of  the  poor  man’s  tenement,  was  wasteful  in  lowering 
temperature  by  evaporation,  and  requiring  much  fuel  to  maintain  temperature.  Non-absorbency  and 
dryness,  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  important  sanitary  qualities  for  walls  of  cottage  tenements.  Con- 
sidering this,  he  had  endeavoured  to  promote  the  manufacture  and  use  of  an  improved  hollow  brick. 
The  common  place  brick  frequently  absorbed  a pint  of  moisture,  and  every  one  got  rid  of  was  a sanitary 
gain.  The  less  material  that  was  used  generally,  the  less  the  absorbency.  In  a paper  on  some  sanitary 
points  of  cottage  construction,  which  he  had  prepared  for  their  late  lamented  Prince,  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
Consort,  he  (Mr.  Chadwick)  had  given  great  prominence  to  this  principle  of  construction,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  was  good  enough  to  set  an  eminent  example  of  its  adoption  in  the  model  cottages  constructed 
for  the  first  International  Exhibition.  But  the  bricks  with  the  non-absorbent  surfaces  were  of  the 
common  sizes,  which  were  not  the  most  economical.  The  most  desirable  appeared  to  be  hollow  bricks 
of  the  largest  cubic  capacity,  hollow  pots  in  fact,  such  as  were  described  by  Rondelet  in  his  art  de  batir, 
each  of  a capacity  of  twelve  bricks  of  the  common  size.  It  appeared  from  some  estimates  got  out  for 
him  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  whilst  a 9 iuch  wall  constructed  of  the  common  place  brick,  set  in  mortar 
cost  not  less  than  4s.  6d.,  a 9 inch  wall  of  these  large  hollow  brick  set  in  cement,  might  be  built  for  3s. 
the  superficial  yard.  Trial  works  were  necessary,  and  would  be  of  vast  utility  in  providing  for  architects 
and  builders,  the  best  materials  and  settled  data  for  improved  economical  and  efficient  constructions. 
Some  public  means  were  necessary  for  these  purposes,  which  were  proved  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
individual  members  of  the  profession.  Young  members  of  the  profession  had  no  means  for  making 
trial  works,  and  could  only  look  for  practice  with  settled  materials  and  forms.  Old  members  were  too 
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busy,  as  well  as  too  habituated  in  old  forms  to  occupy  themselves  with  working  out  deviations,  which 
for  the  lower  class  of  constructions,  had  the  least  promise  of  profit.  lie  had  brought  the  sanitary  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  dry  non-absorbent  wall  question,  and  the  economy  of  a large  sized  hollow  brick, 
under  the  consideration  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  who  expressed  a desire  to  promote  improvement 
in  working  men’s  tenements.  He  admitted  the  evils  and  the  soundness  of  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
ticability, and  even  the  economies  to  the  public  of  the  proposed  remedies.  But  he  said  if  he  were  to  use 
the  new  and  larger  bricks,  those  proposed,  the  trades  union  would  probably  strike  against  their  use. 
He  would  have  to  do  battle  for  their  introduction,  and  when  introduced,  the  trade  or  the  public  more  than 
he  would  have  the  benefit.  It  appeared  to  be  but  too  true  that  the  ignorant  selfishness  of  the  wage  classes 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  needed  improvements  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  classes  In  Lancashire,  a 
machine  had  been  tried  for  making  an  improved  and  consolidated  brick  by  steam  power,  far  less  absorbent 
than  the  common  brick ; but  the  trades  union  of  brick  makers,  it  was  stated,  had  persuaded  the  trades 
union  of  bricklayers  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  and  improved  brick.  Some  independent 
public  movement  and  expression  of  opinion,  would  be  required  to  effect  the  needed  public  improvement. 
The  analytical  examination  of  the  parts  composing  the  habitation,  showed  that  great  improvements  were 
needed,  and  were  practicable.  With  the  results  of  analytical  examinations,  they  would  be  prepared  for 
ready,  varied  and  synthetical  applications  of  them ; with  economy  which  was  one  main  object  to  be  kept 
in  view  for  the  lower  class  of  dwellings.  The  commission  on  the  construction  of  Barracks  and  Hospitals, 
had  laid  down  some  sound  sanitary  principles  for  the  construction  of  large  buildings.  One  step  sub- 
mitted to  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  was  that  their  application  to  the  small  separate  dwellings  under  the 
government  control  would  be  a good  step  for  extending  the  number  of  model  dwellings.  But  could 
nothing  public  be  done,  by  scientific  men  to  settle  the  questions  to  which  he  referred,  for  the  better  pro- 
gress of  the  constructive  art  ? He  hoped,  if  they  would  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  questions,  they 
might. 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  Fellow,  would  not  trouble  the  meeting  at  any  length,  especially  as  he  was  a very 
heterodox  person,  not  at  all  agreeing  with  the  present  system  of  getting  rid  of  cesspools.  That  system 
appeared  to  be  admitted  generally  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  this  meeting,  but  in  the  country  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  cottager  to  live  if  the  cesspool  were  got  rid  of,  as  it  was  indispensable  for  him  to  have 
the  manure  for  his  garden.  He  spoke  as  a holder  of  cottage  property, — he  had  tried  it  in  various 
model  cottages  in  different  counties,  and  had  had  many  opportunities  of  coming  to  a conclusion  on  the 
subject.  What  was  first  wanted  was  to  get  the  people  properly  to  occupy  the  cottages.  There  was  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  finding  persons  willing  to  build  such  dwellings,  if  they  were  not  discouraged  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  occupied.  Too  commonly  the  tenant  destroyed  the  place,  and  would  not 
use  the  appliances  provided.  If  there  was  an  opening  for  air  he  closed  it  immediately,  and  kept  the 
house  in  such  a condition  that  no  one  would  like  to  have  him  as  a tenant.  The  underletting  of  rooms 
was  a great  evil,  but  it  could  not  be  stopped,  except  by  turning  the  tenant  out,  in  which  case  the  land- 
lord would  be  considered  hard.  Much  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act.  He 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  practically  highly  injurious,  and  had  discouraged  improvements, 
through  the  method  in  which  it  had  been  carried  out  by  ignorant  people  in  the  country.  As  an  ex- 
ample, in  his  own  country,  he  had  laid  some  9-inch  drain  pipes  to  some  of  his  cottages,  and  these  were 
very  efficient ; but  through  neglect  they  were  stopped  up  iu  six  mouths,  and  the  Sanitary  Committee 
thought  fit  to  call  upon  him  to  relay  them,  at  an  expense  which  rendered  it  better  worth  while  to  shut 
up  the  cottages  altogether.  In  another  case  he  had  six  cottages  at  the  top  of  a hill,  with  cesspools  with 
every  proper  arrangement,  if  the  tenants  would  only  keep  them  clean,  and  preserve  the  manure  for  their 
gardens ; but  the  Sanitary  Committee  thought  they  should  be  drained  away,  and  the  manure  taken 
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from  them,  and  they  insisted  upon  his  doing  this,  in  such  a way  that  the  drains  would  be  stopped  up  in 
two  months.  He  was  consequently  obliged  to  eject  the  tenants  and  keep  the  cottages  shut  up  for  two 
years ; and  now  that  the  Sanitary  Committee  was  done  away  with,  and  the  inspector  with  £15  or  £20 
a year  was  got  rid  of,  the  real  sanitary  improvements  which  were  most  desirable  were  no  longer  im- 
peded. In  one  place,  near  a slate  quarry,  the  workmen  refused  to  live  in  a house  with  boarded  floors,  and 
would  have  struck  work  if  slate  had  not  been  used.  The  same  preference  for  paved  floors  he  had  met  with  in 
Berkshire.  He  differed  with  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  question  of  soil,  as  he  believed  chalk  to  be  very  healthy. 
Ventilation  was  not  very  difficult,  if  the  people  could  be  persuaded  not  to  paste  up  the  ventilators,  which 
all  his  Berkshire  tenants  had  done.  Lately,  in  some  alms-houses  in  Epping  Forest,  he  had  carried  up 
separate  ventilating  flues  with  every  stack  of  chimneys,  and  with  very  good  effect,  as  they  could  not 
easily  be  interfered  with.  Cottages  with  paved  floors  were  generally  selected  by  farm  labourers  in  pre- 
ference to  those  with  wooden  floors,  and  houses  without  conveniences,  in  preference  to  those  which  they, 
as  architects,  called  conveniences.  The  porousness  of  bricks  gave  rise  to  much  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
damp,  and  he  believed  the  best  way  of  meeting  it  was  by  building  two  4-inch  walls  with  a space  between 
them.  The  objection  to  hard  burnt  bricks  was,  that  the  mortar  would  not  adhere  to  them  sufficiently. 
Ventilation  was  impeded  by  the  use  of  casements,  and  would  be  much  promoted  by  the  adoption  of 
sashes  opening  at  the  top ; if  it  were  possible  to  get  the  people  to  use  them.  Another  evil  was  that  of 
carrying  rooms  up  into  the  roof,  and  when  that  was  done,  felt  should  be  used  under  the  slates.  The 
supply  of  rain  water  was  increased  by  the  use  of  slates  instead  of  tiles,  and  even  the  dew  would  run  off 
a slated  roof  and  provide  water  without  any  actual  fall.  Of  course  no  one  would  now  build  cottage 
walls  without  a course  of  slate  or  hard  brick  to  prevent  damp  rising.  The  best  kind  of  roofing  was 
slate  with  felt  under  it,  which  prevented  inconvenience  from  changes  of  temperature.  Rooms  in  the 
roof  should  have  flat  ceilings  with  a space  above.  Another  check  upon  ventilation  was  the  use  of  oil- 
cloth on  floors,  which  too  often  destroyed  all  the  advantages  of  a wooden  floor. 

Mr.  Godwin,  Fellow,  observed  that  he  could  say  a great  deal  on  this  subject,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  do  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  late  an  hour.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Jennings’s  remarks,  he  said  that  he 
could  never  hear  any  attempt  to  raise  a laugh  at  the  expense  of  sanitary  measures,  without  almost  a 
feeling  of  indignation.  This  was  an  enormous  question, — they  knew  that  thousands  were  dying  every 
year  because  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  not  right.  Want  of  ventilation  and  over-crowding  in- 
evitably produced  typhus  fever,  and  would  originate  it  without  infection  : — emanations  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter — from  drains  and  cesspools — desolated  many  homes  throughout  the  country,  and  would 
produce  typhoid  fever — the  fever  which  had  deprived  them  of  that  valuable  life  to  which  Mr.  Roberts 
had  several  times  alluded.  Knowing  therefore,  that  these  evils  might  be  got  rid  of  by  attention  to 
the  principles  which  were  clear,  and  by  the  application  and  further  working  out  of  those  principles,  they 
should  seek  to  master  them  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  and  not  by  referring  to  accidents  (for  the  cases 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Jennings  were  only  accidents)  illustrating  the  misapplication  of  the  principles,  and 
which  did  not  touch  the  principles  an  atom.  They  should  approach  this  subject  with  the  greatest 
seriousness,  and  endeavour  to  advance  a knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  had  all  felt  at  different  times 
the  importance  of  the  points  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  want  of  economy  in  warming,  the  necessity 
for  impermeable  walls  and  impermeable  yards,  to  prevent  such  emanations  as  arose  from  the  loose  and 
filthy  yards  which  they  saw  every  day,  and  which  they  knew  were  killing  those  exposed  to  their 
influence.  As  surely  as  they  knew  that  if  they  put  their  hand  in  the  flame  of  a candle  it  would  be 
burnt,  so  surely  did  they  know  that  people  exposed  to  unsanitary  influence  would  die  before  their  time. 
In  one  place  17  persons  in  1000  died  in  the  year;  in  another,  32  : why  did  the  other  15  in  1000  die  ? 
Because  the  matter  had  not  been  looked  at  earnestly,  had  not  been  fully  admitted,  nor  the  knowledge 
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we  had  obtained  been  thoroughly  applied.  He  felt  really  somewhat  excited  upon  the  subject,  and  hardly 
knew  where  to  touch  it.  lie  had  so  often  suggested  committees  that  it  might  seem  absurd  again  to  do 
so  ; but  still  perhaps  a committee  of  the  Institute,  or  a mixed  committee,  might  advantageously  investi- 
gate such  improvements  as  had  been  made,  and  endeavour  to  prove  the  possibility  of  constructing  a dry, 
airy,  and  healthy  house.  It  had  been  said  that  with  an  impermeable  brick  the  mortar  would  not  hold  ; 
but  the  brick  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  impermeable  on  the  outside  and  nevertheless  adhere  to  the 
mortar,  or  they  might  get  another  cement  and  treat  the  brick  as  stone.  Let  them  investigate  that,  and 
also  whether  their  grates  were  burning  twice  as  much  fuel  as  need  be ; let  them  also  realise  a ventilated 
room.  Of  this  they  were  always  talking,  and  going  through  innumerable  collections  of  appliances, 
looking  at  them  over  and  over  again,  but  never  attempting  to  apply  one  of  them.  They  slept  at  night 
either  in  a room  like  an  egg-cliest,  or  in  one  where,  though  they  knew  they  were  producing  poison  all 
the  night,  no  effort  was  made  to  carry  it  away.  Let  them  see  whether  their  roofs  might  not  be  im- 
proved. They  had  no  occasion  to  go  on  constructing  always  the  same  kind  of  roofs,  without  any  endea- 
vour to  improve  them.  They  might  have  arched  roofs  or  flat  roofs,  and  a different  mode  of  preparing 
the  ground  arrangements,  to  keep  down  the  damp.  All  that  was  done  legislatively  was  so  badly  done 
that  it  failed.  Thus  the  only  three  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  relating  to  sanitary  matters  had 
wholly  failed.  It  was  a most  proper  arrangement  that  a room  to  be  occupied  in  a roof  should  be  7 feet 
high  over  half  its  area,  but  the  builders  made  them  any  height  they  pleased,  and  if  the  district  surveyor 
complained  to  the  magistrate,  the  builder  swore  the  room  was  only  for  lumber,  and  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. Any  person  who  could  detect  another  sleeping  in  a room  not  7 ft.  high  over  half  its  area,  could 
recover  a fine  of  £1  a night.  Here  was  a rich  harvest  for  an  informer,  and  he  hoped  some  of  these  days 
that  an  inspection  would  be  made  and  the  fines  inflicted.  The  law  was  equally  evaded  with  regard  to  cellar 
dwellings,  and  the  providing  of  an  area  of  100  square  feet  at  the  back  of  each  house  not  wholly  lighted 
from  street.  He  was  quite  sure  the  meeting  felt  most  seriously  on  this  subject,  and  he  would  not  for 
the  world  that  ignorant  and  foolish  people  out  of  doors  should  imagine  that  in  an  association  of  archi- 
tects there  was  any  doubt  about  the  necessity  for  sanitary  improvements.  They  did  not  doubt  that  if 
certain  conditions  could  be  applied  they  might  produce  a much  more  healthy  house  than  was  now 
inhabited,  not  only  by  the  working  man  but  those  above  him, — the  question  was  how  to  effect  it. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Fellow,  expressed  a hope  that  Mr.  Godwin  would  at  a future  meeting,  favor 
the  Institute  with  his  views  on  the  subject  at  greater  length. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Y.P.,  said  if  Mr.  Godwin  would  do  so  it  would  afford  the 
members  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  discussion  should  be  adjourned  till  February  17th,  when  Mr.  Godwin  would 
if  possible  re-open  the  subject. 

Mr.  Kerr,  Fellow,  moved,  and  Mr.  HORACE  JONES  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  acknowledged  by 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  explained  that  in  condensing  his  paper  within  the  limits  rendered  necessary  by 
the  time  allowed  for  reading  it,  he  had  unavoidably  omitted  most  of  the  points  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Jen- 
nings and  Mr.  Chadwick, — of  the  great  importance  of  which  he  was  fully  aware. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


DISCUSSION  CONTINUED. 


February  17,  1862. 


Mr.  George  Godwin,  Fellow,  being  called  on  to  open  the  discussion,  said, — It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Roberts  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  portion  brought  together 
what  were  the  essentials  for  a healthy  dwelling,  and  the  second  portion  contained  a statement  of  the 
various  efforts  which  had  been  made  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  by  associations,  to  extend  the  advantages 
of  such  houses  to  the  labouring  classes.  If  the  first  portion  of  the  paper,  which  has  since  been  printed, 
had  been  read  in  full  on  that  occasion,  the  members  of  the  Institute  might,  perhaps,  have  considered 
it  unnecessary  to  carry  the  subject  further.  Mr.  Roberts  has  devoted  many  years  and  much  ability  to 
the  subject,  and  he  has  circulated  his  statements  and  convictions  not  only  through  all  parts  of  his  own 
country,  but  in  France  and  elsewhere.  His  exertions  have  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  that  in  my  mind  means  every  member  of  society,  and  the  paper  which  he 
last  read  appears  to  give  him  an  additional  claim  to  our  thanks.  Having  said  this  much,  I am  willing 
to  open  the  evening’s  discussion,  and  I have  no  doubt,  as  I see  many  gentlemen  present  who  have  given 
their  consideration  to  the  matter,  that  some  practical  advantages  will  ensue.  I propose,  in  the  first 
place,  to  offer  a few  general  observations  on  the  subject,  and  then  to  direct  your  attention  to  certain 
arrangements  and  inventions  which  have  been  made,  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  dwellings.  We 
cannot  yet,  I fear,  give  up  generalities,  although  I admit  that  it  is  time  we  should  be  able  to  do  so.  I 
fancy,  however,  the  public  are  not  yet  even  sufficiently  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  enable 
us  to  give  up  general  observations  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  and  induce  a strong  current  of  public  opinion 
to  set  us  in  the  right  direction. 

Further  evidence  of  the  connexion  between  evil  structural  arrangements  and  disease  ought  not  to  be 
necessary,  but  unfortunately  it  is.  When  we  find  in  one  parish — St.  Pancras,  for  example — that  in 
one  district  (Cavendish)  the  average  number  of  deaths  per  annum  is  15  in  1,000,  while  in  another 
(Christ  Church),  23  die  in  1,000;  that  in  St.  James’s  parish,  in  one  division  (St.  James’s)  12  die  in 
1,000,  while  in  another  (Berwick-street),  23  die  each  year  in  1,000  ; and  that  certain  houses  furnish  a 
regular  supply  of  fever  cases,  which  supply  stops  when  structural  improvements  are  made,  doubts  on  the 
subject  should  surely  vanish.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  some  here  know,  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  London,  and  some  other  of  our  cities  and  towns ; and  I can  safely  affirm,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  houses  where  health,  decency,  or  virtue  is  scarcely  possible.  The  devotion  of  some  years  to  the 
subject,  at  a risk,  perhaps,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  life,  must  be  my  justification  for  thinking  and 
speaking  strongly  on  the  matter.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  advantages  that 
follow  improved  houses  ; but  the  decrease  of  mortality  in  model  lodging-houses,  published  some  time 
ago,  should  not  be  passed  by.  The  effect  of  construction  and  overcrowding  has,  again,  been  remarkably 
shown  in  barracks  and  hospitals.  At  Scutari,  where  at  one  time  there  were  2,500  inmates,  two  out  of 
five  died,  or  40  per  cent.  In  hospital  tents  in  the  Crimea,  without  shelter,  food,  or  medicine,  not  more 
than  half  that  mortality  occurred  ; and  in  huts  well  placed  and  arranged,  the  mortality  of  wounded  was 
only  3 per  cent.  Gangrene  and  erysipelas  haunt  some  hospitals,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  others. 
The  startling  effect  produced  by  the  announcement  of  the  death-rate  in  the  army  at  home  will  be 
remembered.  The  cause  was  evident  when  the  barracks  were  examined,  and  the  mortality  has  been 
lessened  immensely  by  compliance  with  sanitary  requirements.  We  have  the  depositions  of  medical 
officers  of  health  that,  in  streets  which  had  been  distinguished  by  sickness,  the  improvement  of  the 
sewers  and  the  proper  drainage  of  the  houses  have  been  followed  by  diminished  sickness.  The  probable 
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sites  of  epidemics  can  be  pointed  out : unhealthy  districts  arc  obvious.  I shall  perhaps  be  excused 
for  alluding  to  evidence  of  this,  which  is  somewhat  egotistical.  The  first  illustration  given  in  my 
little  book,  called  “ London  Shadows,”  published  at  the  commencement  of  1854,  represents  part  of  a 
court  in  Bcrwick-street,  Golden-square ; the  last  shows  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ewer-street, 
Gravel-lane,  Southwark ; and  warnings  were  expressed  of  what  neglect  would  probably  lead  to.  It  was 
in  Bcrwick-street  and  the  neighbourhood  that  the  cholera  very  soon  afterwards  carried  off  700  persons 
in  a few  days ; and  in  Ewer-street  the  last  serious  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred  ! 

A strong  public  opinion  is  fortunately  growing  up  on  the  subject,  and  our  recent  great  loss  will 
aid  this.  One  result  will  doubtless  be  the  improvement  of  the  houses,  not  only  of  the  labouring 
population,  but  of  all  classes.  An  assertion  that  I ventured  to  make  some  years  ago,  “ As  the  home,  so 
the  people,”  is  beginning  to  fix  itself  in  the  popular  mind.  I find  it,  with  humble  satisfaction,  the  text 
of  essays  and  the  motto  of  associations.  Widely  admitted,  it  would  be  certain  to  produce  good 
fruit.  I would  add  to  this, — 

“ To  drain  and  pave, 

Means  raise  and  save.” 

The  connexion,  perhaps,  is  not  at  once  obvious,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  undeniable.  Drainage  alone 
will  not  do  everything,  but  it  is  an  important  first  step.  Recent  returns  from  Salisbury,  for  example, 
show  that  the  average  number  of  deaths  annually,  in  1,000,  before  drainage,  was  nearly  28,  and  after 
drainage,  not  21.  In  Ely,  the  deaths  in  1,000  were,  before  drainage,  25§,  and  since  the  drainage,  but 
20|.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  have  had  their  effect  in  ridding  many  evil  localities  of  fever  ; 
and  recently  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  same  fever  has  haunted  houses  of  a higher  grade, — a fever 
which  physicians  have  shown  is  caused  by  the  emanations  of  decomposing  matter, — the  foul  air,  for 
example,  of  drains  and  cesspools.  Of  the  evils  of  cesspools  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly. 
The  condition  of  London  in  this  respect,  at  one  time,  was  frightful.  If  the  surface  could  have  been 
taken  off,  we  should  have  seen  a bubbling  expanse  of  putridity  and  filth  horrible  to  behold.  Dante’s 
rain  brought  scarcely  greater  horrors, — 

“ Stank  all  the  world  whereon  that  tempest  fell.” 

5,000  cesspools  have  been  got  rid  of  (says  Dr.  Letheby)  in  the  City  alone. 

And  now  let  us  look  to  some  of  the  structural  defects  to  be  found  in  our  dwelling  houses.  Promi- 
nently, we  may  enumerate  bad  foundations — permitting  dampness ; thin  and  porous  walls, — contributing 
to  the  same  evil,  and  increasing  the  cost  of  firing  ; defective  drains  and  traps  ; want  of  ventilation — 
supply  of  pure  air  and  removal  of  bad  ; insufficient  height  of  rooms ; want  of  pure  water ; wasteful 
means  of  heating ; smoky  chimneys ; want  of  light, — the  legacy  of  the  old  window-tax  (dark  rooms 
give  a larger  amount  of  sickness  than  light  ones)  ; the  defective  paving  of  yards  and  areas ; and  the 
excessive  cost  of  houses  for  the  poorer  classes. 

I will  refer  to  a few  inventions  and  materials  bearing  on  some  of  these  heads,  not  necessarily  the 
best  of  their  kind,  but  those  that  are  accessible,  and  which  will  serve  to  hang  observations  on.  In 
respect  of  dampness,  one  of  the  latest  inventions  counteracting  it  in  foundations  is  Taylor’s  damp-proof 
course,  an  elongation  in  vetrified  earth  of  the  ordinary  air-brick,  and  which,  while  keeping  damp  down, 
lets  in  sufficient  air  to  the  joists  of  the  lower  floors  to  make  them  dry,  and  prevent  them  from  rotting. 
Mr.  George  Jennings’  burnt-earth  air-bricks  are  similar  to  the  iron  air-brick,  but  larger,  and  more 
ornamental,  and  deserve  to  be  used.  The  provision  of  a couple  of  common  iron  air-bricks  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  whole  basement  of  a house,  as  used  by  house-builders  (the  current  often  stopped  by 
the  joists),  is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  many  cases  there  should  be  a layer  of  concrete 
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over  the  whole  site  of  the  building  to  keep  down  emanations ; sometimes  even  of  asphalte.  Pipe 
drainage  for  the  surface  is  often  advisable.  Hollow  walls  are  drier  and  warmer  than  solid  walls  of  the 
same  cost.  Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  tying  together  the  two  sides  of  a hollow  wall,  and  Mr. 
Jennings  makes  a bond  brick  for  the  purpose,  which  promises  to  be  useful.  The  manufacturer  con- 
siders, that  taking  a solid  14-inch  wall,  at  £11.  per  rod,  a hollow  14-inch  wall  with  the  patent  bonding 
bricks  may  be  built  for  something  less  than  £10.  a rod.  I have  had  some  experience  of  hollow  walls, 
and  have  reason  to  think  them  advantageous.  There  are  various  facing  bricks  which  deserve  notice. 
And  as  to  the  question  of  using  absorbent  or  non-absorbent  bricks  for  the  walls  of  houses,  they  should 
at  any  rate  be  non-absorbent  externally.  Internally,  for  cottages,  a non-absorbent  (and  heat- 
conducting)  material  has  been  objected  to ; for  hospitals,  however,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  use  it. 
The  Poole  Architectural  Pottery  Company  make  bricks  coloured  and  glazed  externally,  which  deserve 
attention.  Many  specimens  of  improved  bricks,  as  well  as  other  building  materials,  may  be  seen  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ; and  many  experiments  have  been  tried  there  with  new  cements  and  modes 
of  building,  the  statement  of  which  would  be  valuable.  The  injurious  effects  of  damp  in  cottages  and 
other  dwellings  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  We  must  all  know  rooms  where  the  paper  peels  off, 
where  a book  becomes  mouldy,  linen  wet,  and  which  are,  nevertheless,  constantly  inhabited  by  reasoning 
and  instructed  beings,  who  expect  to  enjoy  health.  And  how  can  there  be  other  than  such  rooms  ? 
See  the  mode  in  which  thousands  of  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere  are  com- 
menced : without  any  excavation  ; the  basement  floor  of  thin  gaping  boards  placed  within  six  inches  of 
the  damp  ground ; with  slight  walls  of  ill-burnt  bricks  and  muddy  mortar,  sucking  up  the  moisture 
and  giving  it  out  in  the  apartments  : ill-made  drains,  untrapped,  pouring  forth  bad  air  ; and  you  scarcely 
need  more  causes,  although  others  exist,  for  a low  state  of  health.  I need  not  say  here,  that  in  the 
case  of  thousands  of  houses  built  at  present  in  the  metropolis,  no  architect  is  ever  employed ; but  I 
think  it  right  to  mention  this  in  order  that  the  public  may  know  that  the  opprobrium  to  be  incurred  by 
such  buildings  should  not  be  cast  upon  the  architect.  I am  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  legislature 
should  further  interfere,  and  that  some  properly-constituted  officer  should  certify  that  every  new  house 
is  built  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  fit  to  live  in.  I hope,  at  all  events,  that  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  will  be  amended.  The  only  three  provisions  in  the  Building  Act  framed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health — those  relating  to  cellar-dwellings,  rooms  in  the  roof,  and  an  area  of  100  feet  behind  each 
house  not  wholly  lighted  from  the  street — are  in  practice  inoperative.  With  regard  to  rooms  in  the 
roof,  they  are  made  with  a door  and  a place  for  light ; they  are  formed  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  a 
bedstead  being  put  up  ; but  if  the  district  surveyor  summon  the  builder  for  making  them  of  less  height 
than  is  required  by  the  Act,  the  latter  has  simply  to  testify  that  they  are  not  sleeping-rooms  at  all,  but 
places  for  luggage,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  district  surveyor  loses  his  time,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  summons.  Then,  with  respect  to  cellar-dwellings,  the  Act  only  provides  that  the  surveyor  shall  be 
allowed  to  inspect  such  places  between  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  which 
is,  of  course,  not  the  time  to  obtain  evidence  to  determine  that  they  have  been  used  as  sleeping-places 
on  the  previous  night.  The  duty  of  inspection  should,  I think,  be  thrown  upon  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  or  the  police,  the  district  surveyor  simply  certifying  as  to  the  structural  deficiency. 
In  some  parishes  I understand  that  this  arrangement  has  been  made,  and  that  it  is  operating 
extremely  well. 

The  evil  that  results  from  the  insufficient  trapping  of  drains  is  immense,  and  widely  spread.  The 
common  bell-trap  is  useless  : the  loose  grating  is  soon  broken  or  lost.  I had  occasion  recently  officially 
to  examine  a street  of  fourteen  decent-looking  houses  in  a suburb,  and  I found  that  the  bell-traps  of 
nearly  the  whole  number  had  disappeared.  A stream  of  foul  air  was  rising  in  each,  but  the  people 
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there  told  me  that  there  was  no  smell ; at  all  events,  that  they  could  not  smell  anything.  Their  own 
faces  and  sickly  children  testified  to  the  existence  of  that  and  other  evil  arrangements.  The  want  of 
recognition  is  striking.  I remember  the  case  of  an  old  woman  at  the  back  of  Bishopsgatc-street,  who 
lived  in  a house  just  opposite  a gully-hole,  and  when  I questioned  her  as  to  the  smell,  she  replied: 
“ No,  sir,  there  isn’t  no  smell ; there  has  been  a deal  of  sickness  about,  and  I have  lost  my  son,  but  1 
am  manured  to  it,  and  don’t  mind  it.”  There  are  several  traps  now  before  the  public  which  might  be 
adopted.  That  of  Messrs.  Tye  and  Andrews,  for  instance,  for  sinks,  is  far  superior  to  the  trap  in 
common  use ; the  grate  is  fixed,  and  the  trap  is  formed  with  a larger  quantity  of  water.  Mr. 
Lovcgrove  has  invented  one,  which  goes  farther,  by  the  application  of  back-flaps  (or  valves)  to  the 
outlets  of  all  the  various  forms  of  hydraulic  traps  ; so  that  variations  of  temperature,  which  defeat  traps 
sealed  with  water  alone,  have  no  effect  on  it.  I do  not  mention  these  inventions  with  the  desire  of 
extolling  any  particular  one  and  disparaging  others ; all  I say  is,  that  we  want  a perfect  trap.  Those 
which  we  now  have  in  daily  use  are  merely  disguises,  and  permit  a constant  stream  of  poisonous 
exhalation  to  penetrate  the  house.  The  great  thing  which  we  have  to  do  in  directing  attention  to  this 
subject,  is  to  get  the  public  to  understand  the  evil;  that  there  is  something  better  than  that  which  they 
now  use,  and  that  the  sooner  they  get  it  the  better.  With  improved  traps,  and  impermeable  drain- 
pipes, we  then  call  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  drains  outside  the  house.  The  use  of  the  rain-water 
pipes  for  that  purpose  cannot  always  be  recommended.  Charcoal  appears  to  offer  the  means  cheaply 
and  safely. 

This  brings  us  to  the  want  of  ventilation  in  our  houses.  All  ought  to  insist  on  means  being 
provided  to  admit  fresh  air  involuntarily , and  without  draught,  in  every  room,  and  to  take  away  fold  air. 
Nature  arranges  for  vitiated  air  at  once  to  sail  away  from  us.  We  arrange  to  defeat  nature,  and  as  in  all 
other  such  cases,  suffer.  There  are  various  systems  on  the  broad  principle  of  letting  in  fresh  air  to  the 
fire-brick  back  of  the  stove,  and  so  bringing  it  warmed  into  the  room,  and  of  providing  an  opening  into  a 
tube  to  take  away  the  vitiated  air.  But  none  is  used  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Conduit-street,  has 
a ventilating  arrangement,  by  which  fresh  air  is  brought  in  either  in  the  front  or  back  of  the  stove,  and 
wherein  air-flues  are  formed  by  means  of  iron  plates  between  the  smoke-flues,  and  openings  from  the 
ceiling  take  away  the  foul  air.  I have  inquired  of  Mr.  Boyd  the  cost  of  his  invention  for  a chimney 
stack  of  three  flues,  42  feet  high,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  only  £7.  8s.  8d.  We  have  then  Mr.  G. 
Jennings’s  arrangement  of  pipe  flue  with  air  chambers  around  it,  by  which  provision  is  also  made  for 
letting  out  the  foul  air,  and  letting  the  pure  air  come  in.  I have  seen  the  invention  in  operation,  and 
I found  a stream  of  pure  warm  air  coming  in  while  the  foul  air  was  making  its  escape.  There  are  many 
other  similar  arrangements, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  smoke  and  air-flues  of  Messrs.  Henry  Doulton 
and  Co.,  of  Lambeth ; and  I hope  that  architects  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  in  introducing  them  into 
our  dwellings.  The  grates  used  in  many  houses  are  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  It  is  time  some  means  of 
testing  were  established.  The  sanitary  committee  appointed  in  connection  with  the  approaching  Great 
Exhibition  had  hoped  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  testing  of  grates  and  ranges  submitted  for 
exhibition,  but  have  not  been  able  to  bring  it  to  bear.  The  open  fire-jflace  is  the  focus  of  enjoyment,  and 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  but  we  may  take  care  that  it  does  its  work  well.  While  some  ranges  cook  the 
soldiers’  dinner  with  2|  ounces  of  fuel,  another  burns  up  in  the  same  process  as  many  pounds.  The 
supply  of  fresh  air  in  our  rooms,  of  which  I have  just  spoken,  would  often  prevent  the  annoyance  of  a 
smoky  chimney.  Mr.  John  Billing  has  invented  a terminal  which,  in  a large  number  of  cases,  answers 
its  purpose  well.  The  orifice  for  the  escape  of  smoke  is  the  truncation  of  a hollow  cone  (or  pyramid), 
made  nearer  to  the  base  or  the  apex  as  may  be  required  to  produce  different  sizes,  and  the  cones  are 
separated  by  a partition,  which  prevents  the  return  of  smoke.  He  has  put  them  up  on  many  model 
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lodging-houses  ; and  I mention  it,  as  greatly  to  his  credit,  that  in  such  cases  he  offers  to  give  up  his 
own  remuneration,  and  will  simply  charge  the  prime  cost.  As  to  water,  our  present  supply  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  upper  Thames  water  is  fouled  by  sewage,  and  the  whole  question  wants  discussion. 
The  influence  of  impure  water  in  producing  disease  is  unquestionable.  The  cost  of  obtaining  water  pure 
should  not  be  considered.  The  Romans  were  wiser  than  we  are.  As  to  the  surface  wells  in  towns,  they 
are  mostly  poisonous.  Improvement  is  needed  in  the  conveyance,  too,  of  water  to  our  houses.  Lead 
pipes  are  dangerous.  This  is  constantly  said ; but  we  go  on  using  them.  Take  the  last  report  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  published  only  a few  days  ago.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  water  which  has  remained  even  a few  hours  in  lead  pipes  should  never  be  used  for  dietary  purposes. 
“ When  water  remains  stagnant  in  the  pipes,  it  not  only  becomes  highly  charged  with  the  dangerous 
poison,  but  a coating  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipes,  which  coating  is  subsequently  detached 
by  the  water  passing  through,  and  which  it  impregnates  with  lead.  The  practice  of  lining  lead  pipes 
with  tin  affords  little,  and  only  temporary,  protection,  and  is  of  no  practical  value.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
lead  is  a cumulative  poison,  and  that  water  containing  it  may  be  used  for  a considerable  time,  and  the 
foundation  be  laid  for  great  suffering  and  physical  injury  before  the  symptoms  become  so  marked  as  to 
j ustify  a medical  man  in  pronouncing  the  case  to  be  one  of  lead-poisoning,  the  discovery  and  adoption 
of  pipes  for  domestic  supply  which  could  not  be  productive  of  this  evil  is  of  the  greatest  moment, 
especially  to  our  densely-populated  labour  districts.  The  first  step  towards  remedying  the  evil  is  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  serious  results  which  may  follow  from  disregarding  its 
importance.”  Let  the  community  at  large  be  convinced  on  these  points,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
an  efficient  remedy  would  be  discovered,  more  especially  if  corporations  would  offer  to  parties  engaged 
in  the  necessary  pursuits  some  inducement  to  produce  a pipe  economical  in  cost,  easy  of  application, 
and  on  which  the  water  would  not  act  prejudicially. 

Cost  in  all  these  matters  is  a most  important  element.  In  none  more  so  than  in  constructing 
houses  for  the  labouring  classes.  Something  could  be  done  to  cheapen  this  by  using  machinery,  and 
producing  doors,  windows,  floors,  skirtings,  roofs,  and  so  on,  to  suit  particular  plans,  as  now  practised 
for  ships  and  locks.  Of  course,  one  would  not  wish  the  uniformity  this  would  produce  carried  farther ; 
but  for  the  poorer  classes  fit  and  healthful  accommodation  at  low  cost  is  a matter  of  life  and  death.  The 
use  of  concrete  for  cottage  building  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried.  As  to  the  question  of  agglomerated 
houses,  so  to  speak,  it  is  too  large  to  be  touched  upon  now.  One  observation,  however,  I must  make, 
which  is,  that  the  sooner  the  notion  is  exploded  that  in  England  every  one  occupies  a house  of  his  own 
the  better.  Every  house  is  built  as  for  one  family,  and  then,  in  a large  proportion  of  cases,  comes  to 
be  occupied  by  several,  who  dwell,  consequently,  without  comfort  or  conveniences.  The  fact  that 
houses  are  to  be  occupied  by  more  than  one  family  must  be  looked  in  the  face,  and  proper 
provision  must  be  prepared,  legislation  being  made  to  aid,  and  not  to  thwart  this,  as  is  now  the  case. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  although  death  has  occurred  during  the  progress  of  some  named  disease, in 
numerous  cases  death  would  not  have  resulted  but  for  the  impaired  or  low  state  of  health  of  the  patient. 
Evil  sanitary  arrangements  lead  to  this  low  state  of  health,  and  so  to  the  death.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  a low  state  of  health  is  the  chronic  condition  of  thousands.  The  laws  of  health  should  be  taught 
to  every  child  from  the  ragged-school  upwards  and  followed  ; and  if  we  had  preventive  physicians, — 
physicians  who  would  keep  us  from  getting  ill,  as  well  as  cure  us  when  we  are  ill, — we  should  be  a 
healthier,  better,  and  happier  people.  The  spread  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ; to  that  we  must  look  for  the  desired  result.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
misery,  remorse,  and  crime,  produced  by  unhealthy  houses.  Apart,  however,  from  the  avoidance  of 
extreme  evils, — illness  and  death, — a home  should  be  a place  of  repose,  cheerfulness,  and  comfort ; where 
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the  worker,  the  bread-winner,  may  gain  fresh  strength  and  energy  for  the  daily  struggle.  Dnlness, 
gloom,  apathy,  ill-temper  will  not  produce  this.  We  all  know  what  trifling  matters  will  change  a career, 
and  that  the  misery  of  a life  may  bo  born  of  a chance  observation.  The  connexion  of  these  remarks 
with  our  subject  will  be  seen  at  once.  Amidst  bad  domestic  influences  the  spirits  flag,  the  temper 
changes.  Breathing  bad  air,  suffering  from  the  effect  of  damp,  the  world  looks  dark,  the  heart  is  heavy ; 
cheerful  effort  is  out  of  the  question  ; kindly  companionship  is  withered  ; and  jangle  and  snarl  take  the 
place  of  mutual  encouragement  and  healthful  converse,  which  develop  the  affections  and  powers.  The 
occupants  of  such  houses  as  we  are  contemplating  do  not  live ; they  only  pass  their  time ; and  a very 
bad  time  it  not  seldom  is.  Life,  which  should  be  a blessing,  is  often  made  a curse  by  an  unhealthy  house 
and  its  consequence — an  ill-ordered  home.  Besides  remedies  of  evils  referred  to,  we  want  also  more 
colour  in  our  houses,  more  pictures  or  prints,  flowers,  and  a garden, — the  effect  of  these  on  the  spirits, 
and  so  on  the  health,  the  thoughts,  and  the  habits,  is  greater  than  some  imagine  ; and  the  same 
argument  will  apply  in  calling  for  the  well-ordering  and  proper  adornment  of  towns.  I would  maintain 
the  usefulness  of  beauty  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  Visitor,  said  he  did  not  concur  in  Mr.  Godwin’s  objection  to  non-absorbent  surfaces 
for  the  interior  of  dwellings.  They  had  already  experience  of  the  effect  of  such  surfaces,  in  rooms  which 
were  coated  with  cement,  or  painted  with  oil,  and  they  had  never  heard  of  inconvenience  resulting  from  the 
practice.  Miss  Nightingale  attached  great  importance  to  having  non-absorbent  floors,  as  well  as  walls, 
for  hospitals.  In  one  hospital,  where  it  was  the  practice  to  scrape  and  cleanse  the  walls  annually — the 
cleansing  having  been  omitted  for  one  year — every  man  engaged  in  scraping  the  walls  the  second  year 
was  made  ill  by  the  operation.  The  walls  should  be  as  capable  of  being  cleansed  frequently  as  the  glass 
of  windows.  It  was  a large  error  to  mistake  accidental  condensation  on  painted  or  glazed  wall  surfaces 
for  the  damp  of  a material  over- saturated  with  wet.  It  was  the  same  as  the  occasional  condensation  on 
the  glass  of  windows,  and  as  little  injurious.  In  his  view,  one  of  the  most  healthy  houses  they  could 
construct,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom  from  miasma,  would  be  one  built  of  slabs  of  opaque  glass,  and 
on  the  double  window  principle.  On  the  score  of  expense,  it  would,  of  course,  be  ineligible.  The 
houses  of  the  coast-guard,  and  other  dwellings  on  the  sea  coast  in  Scotland,  were  built  with  double 
walls,  and  the  exteriors  were  often  lined  with  slate.  There  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  outer  wall, 
but  for  the  reasons  stated  for  sanitary  purposes,  the  inner  side  ought  to  be  non-absorbent  too.  Some 
important  experiments  had  been  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners,  who  inquired  into  the  warming  and 
ventilation  of  dwellings,  as  to  the  non-conducting  power  gained  by  the  space  between  double  windows. 
The  results  of  those  experiments  went  to  show  that  there  was  little  gain  of  non-conducting  power,  or  of 
warmth,  by  increased  space  beyond  six  inches  between  the  outer  and  inner  window.  The  experiments 
to  which  he  referred  were  applicable  to  the  construction  of  hollow  brick  walls ; and  to  the  regulation  of 
their  thickness,  and  the  economical  use  of  materials.  He  believed  that,  for  warmth  alone,  a four  or  five 
inch  hollow  brick  wall  would  be  better  than  a nine  inch  wall  of  common  brick ; a nine  inch  hollow  pot, 
better  than  an  eighteen  inch  common  brick  wall.  Hence  great  economy  of  material  as  well  as  of  space. 
He  contended  that  hollow  brick  or  pot  walls  would,  if  properly  constructed,  be,  in  principle,  the  same  as 
a double  window.  One  common  objection  to  glazed  or  hard  burnt  and  vitreous  bricks  was  that  they 
would  not  absorb  mortar.  They  did  not  want  the  common  mortar,  it  was  itself  absorbent,  and  very 
much  of  a nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of ; pots  were  better  put  together  with  cement.  With  ordinary  bricks 
the  damp  might  be  seen  ascending  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  it  was  well  known  to  medical  officers 
that  such  an  absorbent  surface  in  a new  house  could  not  be  trusted  with  safety  till  it  had  been  dried,  at 
a great  expense  of  fuel,  and  the  loss  of  several  months  of  time.  Experienced  registrars  knew  that  in 
rows  ol  new  houses,  when  the  first  inmates  entered,  they  would  have  a regular  crop  of  disease,  especially 
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scarlatina,  8cc.,  among  the  children.  Economy  as  well  as  health  would  be  consulted  by  employing  walls 
of  large  sized  hollow  bricks  for  cottage  construction.  In  one  or  two  examples  near  London,  however,  the 
principle  had  been  impaired  or  frustrated  by  using  hollow  bricks  of  an  inferior  and  an  exceedingly 
spongy  character,  which  did  not  keep  out  the  wet.  The  object  was  to  get  much  better  work 
by  harder  burning.  The  most  eligible  principle  of  construction  for  economy  appeared  to  be,  to  use 
thicker  portions  of  wall  as  buttresses  for  bearing  power ; to  have  the  wider  spaces  occupied  by  the 
thinner  pot  constructions  of  wall,  used  pannel-wise.  On  this  principle,  using  iron-tied  pots,  and  nearly 
flat  roofs,  and  iron-tied  pot  floors  (the  expense  of  which  was  as  4 to  7 as  compared  with  slated  or  tiled 
roofs  and  timber  floors) ; according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  for  him,  a superior  tenement 
might  be  constructed  at  2^  per  cent,  less  than  the  common  construction.  But  it  was  first  necessary 
to  get  the  improved  bricks,  and  to  settle  some  details  by  trial  works,  and  especially  for  ventilation 
and  warming,  which  was  too  large  a subject  to  attempt  to  enter  into  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Fowler,  Fellow,  said  that  residing,  as  he  did,  in  the  country,  he  had  some  opportunities  of 
observing  some  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  question  under  discussion.  One  of  these  was  the  great 
diversity  of  situations,  material,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  erection  of  cottages.  Cottages  must 
necessarily  assume  different  forms  and  modes  of  construction  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; because 
as  cheapness,  combined  with  a comfortable  dwelling,  was  the  first  consideration,  the  materials  most 
readily  at  hand  must  be  made  available.  In  and  about  London  they  had  to  deal  with  bricks,  but  in 
many  places  bricks  were  so  expensive  as  not  to  be  attainable.  In  Devonshire  they  used  cob-walls, 
which  were  formed  of  loam  mixed  with  straw,  and  carried  up  in  layers  of  considerable  thickness, 
with  a substratum  of  stone  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  damp ; and  when  these  walls  were  properly 
constructed,  they  were  exceedingly  comfortable;  their  thickness  and  non-conducting  properties 
rendering  the  dwellings  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter ; the  thatch  with  which  they  were  roofed 
being  also  a non-conducting  material,  added  to  this  effect.  In  Wales,  stone  was  employed,  and  the 
walls  were  of  considerable  thickness.  In  all  cases  a non-conducting  material,  and  a firm  and  substantial 
building,  was  the  most  desirable  end  to  be  attained,  so  far  as  it  could  be  afforded.  The  situation  of  the 
labourer’s  cottage  was  another  important  point.  In  his  neighbourhood  there  was  a cottage  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  passing  over  a large  mass  of  fermenting  manure,  stored  for  the  use  of  the  fanner’s 
grounds ; and  in  that  cottage  there  was  a poor  woman  who  had  been  lying  for  years  sick  in  bed,  with 
her  children  suffering,  and  in  a most  emaciated  condition ; yet  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  this 
woman  was  actually  dying  from  causes  which  were  obvious  and  preventible.  It  was  most  important  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  such  noxious  influences  to  the  evils  they 
produced. 

Some  years  ago,  the  number  of  deaths  in  a particular  farm  house  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  at  a coroner’s  inquest  it  appeared  that  the  farm  yard  was  at  a higher  level  than  the 
house,  and  that  the  percolation  of  foul  matter  through  and  under  the  house  rendered  it  unfit  for  habitation. 
The  construction  of  the  house,  therefore,  was  not  the  only  point  for  consideration ; it  was  essential  to 
see  that  it  was  not  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  The  proper  construction 
of  chimneys,  with  a view  to  the  conduction  and  discharge  of  smoke,  by  the  ascending  current  of  air, 
was  another  important  question.  If  a chimney  was  exposed  to  cooling  influences,  there  would  be  a 
down  draught ; as  in  the  case  of  flues  exposed  to  the  external  air  with  only  the  intervention  of  4f  inches 
of  brickwork. 
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Mr.  RAWTJNSON,  C.E.,  Visitor,  said  it  was  of  groat  importance  that  general  attention  should  he  paid 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings,  not  only  of  the  poor  but  of  the  wealthy  also.  It  was  true  that  the 
subject  was  earnestly  and  sincerely  taken  up,  but  while  bearing  the  proverbs  in  mind  that  “ those  living 
in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones,”  and  “ the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,”  he  must  say, 
that  until  within  the  last  twenty  years  this  important  question  had  not  been  folly  considered  by  any 
person  in  general  practice  as  architect  or  as  engineer.  He  had,  that  evening,  finished  a report  on  Windsor 
Castle,  having  been  called  upon  to  ascertain  if  there  was  anything  in  that  grand  structure  which  could 
account  for  the  great  and  lamentable  loss  they  had  all  recently  suffered ; and  if  so,  what  remedy  should 
be  applied.  He  had  learned  that  in  the  year  1824,  Government  voted  £300,000  to  make  Windsor 
Castle  a fit  residence  for  George  IV.,  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  being  the  architect  appointed,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  a million  sterling  had  been  expended  upon  the 
buildings.  In  1844,  there  were  no  less  than  51  cesspools  around  and  within  the  building,  which  was 
ramified  by  foul  drains  in  all  directions,  and  throughout  the  Royal  apartments  in  the  Castle  there  was 
not  one  window  that  would  open  at  the  top,  nor  at  the  bottom  more  than  2 or  3 feet,  and  that  only  by 
means  of  a make  shift  casement.  In  1844,  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  reported,  Captain  Tucker  made  a 
survey,  and  Captain  Vetch  was  called  in,  plans  were  prepared,  and  a system  of  sewers  and  drains  was 
carried  out ; and  he  was  happy  to  inform  the  meeting  that  so  far  as  his  investigation  had  gone  (and  he 
had  been  in  every  floor  and  every  room,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof),  his  opinion  was  that  at  this 
moment  Windsor  Castle  in  sanitary  arrangements  was  the  most  complete  house  in  this  kingdom,  and 
probably  in  any  other.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  further,  that  this  was  in  a great  measure  due  to 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  in  sanitary  science  as  in  many  other  things,  was  far  before  his  time.  When 
His  Royal  Highness  first  came  to  this  country,  he  had  taken  up,  and  worked  out  the  sanitary  question 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorest ; and  with  the  same  care  for  Her  Majesty’s  health,  he  had  continuously 
devised  and  superintended  the  sanitary  arrangements  carried  out  at  Windsor  Castle  from  the  year  1844 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  gratifying  therefore  to  find  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  were  no 
causes  in  the  condition  of  Windsor  Castle,  that  could  have  brought  about  the  fatal  disease  from  which 
he  died.  It  was  the  duty  of  an  architect  to  study  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a building  as  carefully 
as  the  superstructure  and  decoration.  Even  at  this  day  there  was  scarcely  a nobleman’s  country  house 
in  which  the  sewers  were  not  square  in  section,  large  in  size,  irregular  in  gradient,  and  otherwise  so 
badly  arranged  and  constnicted,  that  they  served  no  purpose  but  that  of  great  retorts  in  which  foul  gases 
were  generated : many  of  these  large  sewers  had  cesspools  at  the  end  of  them ; and  the  gases  generated 
ascended  into  the  house  without  obstruction,  poisoning  all  the  corridors  and  passages.  With  regard  to 
the  great  new  houses  in  London  (the  West  End)  they  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  probably  5, 
perhaps  even  10  per  cent,  of  them,  the  drains  had  no  proper  connection  with  the  sewers,  the  drains  being 
put  in  by  the  builder  with  the  foundations,  the  sewer  being  formed  by  the  Commissioners.  When  he 
came  to  London  in  1848,  to  take  the  appointment  of  Inspector  under  the  first  Sanitary  Board,  his  own 
house  was  in  that  condition,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  three  years  that  he  found  it  out  by  the  flooding 
of  the  basement.  When  the  Board  of  Health  (1848)  took  up  its  quarters  at  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall, 
he  suffered  continuously  from  headache,  and  after  the  Board  had  been  there  five  or  six  months,  it  was 
found  to  have  been  sitting  over  three  cesspools  (5  were  ultimately  found),  and  that  there  was  not  a 
window  in  the  house,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  that  could  be  opened.  His  remarks  on  country 
gentlemen’s  houses  applied  to  those  which  had  been  built  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  even  to  many 
which  had  only  been  built  twenty  years.  At  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  house  at  Bowood,  some  por- 
tions of  the  drains  were  probably  300  years  old,  and  after  water-closets  were  introduced,  no  soil  ever 
passed  away  from  beneath  the  basement  or  from  the  drains  which  ramified  under  the  floors.  Many  of 
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the  drains  had  never  been  connected  with  the  sewers,  most  of  the  drains  had  been  choked  up  long  ago, 
and  the  fluid  was  only  carried  off  by  evaporation  or  by  absorption  into  the  subsoil.  He  might  also  say, 
and  he  hoped  without  offence,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  sewers  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  as 
bad  as  it  could  be,  the  main  building  being  traversed  by  a longitudinal  sewer  below  the  river  level, 
and  tide  locked,  out  of  which  no  flow  could  take  place  except  at  low  water ; the  sewer  was  very  much 
larger  than  was  required  even  for  a building  of  that  size.  Mr.  Godwin  had  drawn  attention  to  various 
forms  of  sinks  and  traps,  and  arrangements  for  ventilation,  a due  regard  to  which  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Mr.  Rawlinson  objected  to  the  closet  on  the  premises  of  the  Institute,  because  it  was  only 
ventilated  by  a window  which  might  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  in  place  of  by  perforated  bricks, 
which  could  not  be  closed.  In  all  closets  there  should  be  fixed  means  of  ventilation  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  close  to  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Rawlinson  reprobated  the  manner  in  which  house  sink  pipes  were 
generally  hermetically  sealed  to  the  sewers,  causing  a constant  flow  of  poisonous  gas  into  the  houses 
when  the  temperature  in  the  latter  was  greater  than  in  the  sewers.  He  recommended  in  all  cases  a 
broken  space,  and  an  external  opening  from  the  sink  pipes  immediately  outside  the  wall  of  the  house, 
and  to  prevent  any  smell,  there  might  be  an  arrangement  for  a side  chamber,  with  a little  wire  basket 
full  of  small  charcoal,  for  the  gas  to  pass  through.  The  soil  pipes  should  deliver  themselves  into  the 
sewer  after  a similar  arrangement,  which  would  prevent  the  sewer  gas  being  injurious.  Mr.  Godwin 
had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  people  became  so  accustomed  to  noxious  effluvia,  as  to  lose  all  per- 
ception of  them,  and  this  reminded  him  of  a passage  in  Linnaeus’s  travels  in  Lapland,  where  after 
describing  the  discomfort  of  one  of  the  native  huts,  which  had  no  opening  above  the  small  entrance  door, 
although  the  smoke  from  the  fire  and  the  foul  smell  of  the  place  demanded  it,  Linnaeus  said  “ if  he  could 
have  his  way  he  would  tie  the  people  to  a stake,  and  flog  them  till  they  consented  to  have  windows  and 
chimneys.”  Mr.  Godwin  had  pointed  out  that  the  Building  Act  was  a failure  in  its  sanitary  provisions, 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Common  Lodging  House  Act  could  not  be  put  in  force,  except  in  places  let  to 
tramps  stopping  for  one  night  only ; whereas  many  of  the  dwellings  of  artizans,  men  earning  thirty 
shillings  a week,  were  equally  in  need  of  sanitary  improvement.  Many  even  of  these  room  tenements 
were  so  defective  that  health  was  impossible,  and  virtue  could  not  be  known.  In  Falmouth,  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Whitehaven,  and  many  other  places,  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
population  were  living  in  the  rudest  and  most  miserable  tenements.  A migratory  movement  of  the 
higher  classes  had  taken  places,  and  the  large  houses  they  formerly  occupied  were  cut  up  and  subdivided 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  poor,  but  these  were  so  neglected  that  every  step  of  the  once  elegant 
staircases  was  rotten,  and  the  floors  decayed,  and  what  was  originally  one  room  often  converted  into 
four.  Yet  “ vested  interests”  prevented  the  abolition  of  these  fever  nests,  and  the  owners  of  such 
property  got  themselves  elected  on  local  boards  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it.  Another  frequent 
source  of  disease,  was  the  pig-stye  nuisance.  Many  cottagers  under  the  pretence  of  economy  insisted  on 
keeping  their  pig,  sometimes  in  the  cellar  in  which  they  lived,  and  even  under  their  bed.  The  parish 
doctor  pointed  to  the  pig-stye  as  the  frequent  cause  of  typhus,  of  small  pox,  and  of  scarlatina. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Hon.  Sec.,  Fellow,  said  if  it  was  true  that  in  so  many  of  our  new  houses  the  drains 
were  not  connected  with  the  sewers,  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Sewers’  Commissioners  to  make  this  connection,  and  every  builder  knew  that  he  was  subject  to 
a penalty  if  he  were  to  do  it  in  place  of  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  was  not  prepared  to  point  out  the  streets  in  which  this  was  the  case,  but  the  fact 
was  as  he  had  stated.  His  own  house  belonged  to  an  architect,  and  a member  of  the  Institute ; and 
many  other  instances  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  At  present,  house  drains  are  formed  by  the  builder, 
main  sewers  are  constructed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  if  the  work  is  not  executed  simultaneously 
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neglect  is  likely  to  occur.  At  present  it  is  not  the  duty  of  any  individual  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
proper  house  connexions  ; hence,  occasional  neglect.  Some  public  officer  ought  to  be  required  to  certify 
as  to  sewer  and  drain  connexions  being  properly  constructed — the  matter,  although  reported,  was  too 
often  forgotten  and  passed  over. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  Associate,  was  satisfied  that  sanitary  measures  would  obviate  much  of  the  sickness 
which  the  population  of  large  towns  was  subject  to.  The  drainage  of  the  poor  and  crowded  districts 
of  courts  between  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  and  Victoria  Street,  had  been  under  his  charge,  and  the  exertions 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  had  been  severely  taxed  during  the  last  five  years ; but  the  sanitary 
measures  they  had  carried  out  had  resulted  in  a reduction  of  the  death  rate  by  2 in  1000.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  was  that  of  overcrowding, — whether  by  placing  buildings  in  too  close  proximity 
as  regarded  their  back  external  walls,  or  by  different  families  residing  together  in  single  rooms.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  induce  the  lower  classes,  who  had  no  experience  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
life,  to  appreciate  or  understand  the  use  of  water-closets,  and  other  appliances  for  ventilation  and 
drainage ; indeed,  it  needed  almost  a sanitary  policeman  to  prevent  these  improvements  becoming  of  no 
account. 

Dr.  MlLROY,  Visitor,  wished  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  profession  on  the 
structural  question,  as  to  which  was  the  most  desirable  level  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  to  an  apartment. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  vitiated  air  ascended,  and  should  be  allowed  to  escape  by  openings  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  but  there  had  been  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Army  in  the  East  recommended  the  construction  of  a model  hut, 
providing  for  the  admission  of  air  a few  inches  above  the  floor  ; but  recently  a very  opposite  principle 
had  been  recommended.  The  importance  of  a current  of  fresh  air  was  very  great,  especially  in 
hospitals  at  night,  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed, — two-thirds  of  the  attacks  of  disease 
taking  place  during  the  night. 

Mr.  FOWLER  said  that  in  ventilating  the  Fever  Hospital,  which  was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Arnott,  they  went  upon  the  principle  that,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  currents  of  air  were  acted  upon 
by  various  causes,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  controlled,  it  would  not  do  to  trust  to  them.  He 
accordingly  made  the  primum  mobile  literally  mechanical ; the  air  being  forced  into  the  wards,  not  through 
small  pipes,  but  through  large  ducts,  which  a man  might  creep  through.  It  was  held  by  Dr.  Arnott  to 
be  an  important  principle  that  the  air  should  not  be  wire  drawn,  but  that  a large  course  should  be 
provided,  through  which  it  might  pass  readily.  At  the  Fever  Hospital  it  was  driven  through  a kind  of 
culvert,  injected  into  the  lower  part  of  the  wards  and  forced  out  at  the  top  ; so  that  there  was  a stream 
of  air  always  to  be  depended  on,  and  which  could  not  be  reversed,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  where 
small  and  ingenious  ducts  were  used,  the  effect  of  which  baffled  many  of  the  great  schemers  in  ventilation. 
Besides  the  above  plan  of  ventilation,  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  covering  the  soil  on  which  the 
hospital  was  built  entirely  with  concrete,  a measure  which,  he  thought,  was  worth  the  expense  in  every 
instance,  in  order  to  seal  up  every  foul  emanation ; and  which,  in  the  case  of  a hospital,  was  more 
especially  desirable.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  site  had  previously  been  a lay-stall  for  cattle,  and  six 
inches  of  concrete  had  been  laid  over  the  whole  surface ; and  this,  together  with  the  ventilation,  had 
been  found  very  successful. 

Mr.  Iyinnaird,  M.P.,  Visitor,  said  that  too  much  attention  could  not  be  given  to  this  important 
subject.  Considering  the  enormous  extent  to  which  building  operations  were  carried  on,  it  was  greatly  to 
be  deplored  that  the  scientific  appliances  which  had  been  alluded  to  were  not  more  extensively  applied. 
Such  meetings  as  the  present,  with  the  benefit  of  the  press  throwing  light  upon  these  matters,  were 
particularly  adapted  to  call  attention  to  them.  A friend  of  his,  who  had  laid  out  a large  amount  of 
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capital  in  building  model  lodging  houses,  in  Bethnal  Green,  had  complained  bitterly  to  him  that,  instead 
of  receiving  help  from  the  legislature,  persons  who  did  so  were  subjected  to  an  increase  in  the  rating  of 
the  property  in  such  a fearful  ratio,  that,  instead  of  being  an  encouragement  to  improvement,  it  became 
a heavy  check  upon  it.  On  bad  cottages,  the  rating  would  be  infinitesimal,  but  the  moment  it  was 
improved,  a heavy  amount  of  taxation  was  imposed  upon  it. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  Kerr,  Fellow,  said  that  a communication  had  been  received  from 
Dr.  Phipson,  stating  that  it  was  not  the  fact  that  vitiated  air  always  flew  upwards,  and  lodged  in  the 
upper  strata  of  an  apartment. 

Dr.  MlLROY  said  that  common  sense  was  in  favour  of  the  ordinarily  received  opinion ; but  to  go 
into  this  question  on  scientific  grounds  would  lead  to  a long  discussion. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  if  the  buildings  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kinnaird  had  been  built  on  the  open 
gallery  system,  they  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  heavy  rating;  as  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
Judges  in  Chambers  that  upon  that  plan  they  were  exempt. 

Mr.  WHITE,  Fellow,  recommended  the  making  of  quarter  bricks,  and  the  formation  of  12-inch 
walls  with  ordinary  bricks,  filled  in  with  quarter  bricks ; the  cost  by  this  plan  being  little  more  than 
that  of  a 9-inch  wall.  In  some  parts  it  was  possible  to  build  walls  with  the  common  earth, — taken  up 
and  rammed  into  form,  without  water,  lime,  sand,  or  stone.  By  simply  ramming  it  hard  between  frames, 
till  the  rammer  left  no  impression,  it  formed  a thoroughly  good  permanent  wall.  Any  common  loamy 
earth  or  gravel  would  do  for  this  ; anything  that  would  make  a good  hard  road  would  make  a good  hard 
wall.  He  had  literally  built  the  walls  of  a house  costing  £800  or  £900  in  this  manner,  and  at  as  little 
cost  as  the  carnage  of  stone  alone  would  have  been.  He  said  it  would  appear  rather  contrary  to  some 
of  the  opinions  just  expressed,  but  he  knew  a country  clergyman  in  Dorsetshire,  who  was  strongly 
insisting  upon  a system  which  looked  like  heaping  up  offensive  soil  of  every  description  close  to  their 
back  doors.  This  clergyman  had  made  a discovery  that  dried  surface  earth  possessed  the  property  of 
absorbing  all  injurious  and  offensive  effluvia,  as  well  as  matter ; and  to  such  an  extent,  that  a single 
cart-load  turned  and  dried,  would  be  sufficient  for  a family  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  for  three  months, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  there  would  be  a quantity  of  most  valuable  manure,  which  now  was  all 
but  wasted  and  at  a vast  cost.  He  (Mr.  White)  had  known  it  tried  in  several  instances  with  apparently 
perfect  success,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  upset  all  that  had  been  said  this  evening,  and  all  the  practice  of 
the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  Fellow,  said  that  he  should  traverse  the  proposition  that  foul  air  ascended. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  everything  that  made  a room  uncomfortable,  and  produced  headache,  must  descend ; 
even  though  it  had  previously  ascended.  He  had  adopted  the  principle  of  taking  the  supply  of  air  as 
much  from  the  floor  line  as  from  the  ceiling ; and  a room  in  Wiltshire  which  he  had  ventilated  on  this 
principle,  was  the  most  comfortable  he  had  ever  been  in.  The  best  mode  of  admitting  air  was  by  a vertical 
pipe  opening  above  the  heads  of  the  people  in  the  room.  His  own  office  was  so  ventilated  ; the  pipes 
were  self-acting,  and  no  pressure  of  any  kind  was  required.  He  should  be  happy  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment to  any  gentleman  who  would  call  at  his  office  for  the  purpose. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  unanimously  to  Mr.  Roberts  and  to  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  and  the 
meeting  then  adjourned. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PLAN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 

PALACE  HOTEL. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  March  5,  1862. 

By  Andrew  Moseley,  Fellow. 


It  having  been  intimated  that  a brief  account  of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  might  possibly 
afford  some  matter  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Institute,  my  brother,  Mr.  William  Moseley,  has 
drawn  up  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Company  secured  in  1857  the  plot  of  ground  forming  the  angle 
between  the  east  end  of  Victoria  Street  and  Tothill  Street,  containing  an  available  building  surface  of 
3500  yards,  for  a term  of  88  years,  and  at  an  annual  rent  of  £ 923 ; or  5s.  4d.  per  square  yard,  or 
about  £ 3.  per  foot  frontage  in  Victoria  Street.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  deemed  requisite  to 
afford  the  Westminster  Improvement  Commissioners  such  powers  as  would  enable  them  to  grant  a 
valid  title  to  the  site,  but  the  delay  occasioned  in  obtaining  that  Act  prevented  the  commencement 
of  the  excavation  for  the  building  until  June  1858.  The  Architects  had,  however,  progressed  with 
the  plans,  and  by  obtaining  a separate  tender  for  the  excavation,  that  work  was  proceeding  while  the 
drawings  were  being  completed,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  for  the  work  ultimately  took  place 
in  the  following  October.  The  original  contents  of  the  surface  of  the  site  was  as  before  stated — 3500 
square  yards : this  was  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  structure,  and  additional  land  has  since  been 
obtained.  The  total  area  covered  on  the  basement  is  3336  square  yards,  and  on  the  ground  floor  2795 
square  yards.  The  excavation  for  the  foundation  exposed  the  maiden  surface  of  the  soil,  reached  at  a 
depth  of  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  road,  consisting  of  an  even  bed  of  peat  earth  about  3 feet 
in  thickness,  overlaying  a thin  stratum  of  clay,  which  latter  rested  upon  a substratum  of  fine  sand  full 
of  water.  As  might  be  expected,  the  original  surface  (the  bog  earth)  was  not  without  some  traces  of 
natural  productions,  or  of  the  early  occupants  of  the  locality.  Roots  of  great  willow  trees,  the  bed  of 
a rivulet  with  planked  margin,  a hard  causeway  in  a direction  parallel  with  Tothill  Street,  leading  to 
the  western  gateway  of  the  ‘ Close’  of  Westminster  Abbey,  a Pilgrim’s  hat  of  goat’s  hair,  pieces  of 
leather  garments,  with  some  few  other  relicts  of  the  Pilgrims,  passing  to  the  holy  shrine  from  the 
Tabert  ‘ Hostelry’  in  Tothill  Street,  indicated  the  ancient  uses  of  this  part  of  Tliorney  Island.  But  the 
most  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  site,  is  the  fact  that  the  house  of  John  Caxton  stood 
near  the  west  end  of  the  present  Tothill  Street  front  of  the  building,  and  where  it  is  intended  at  some 
future  time  to  place  a statue  to  his  memory.  Thus  the  enduring  memorials  of  by-gone  times,  are  made 
to  give  way  to  the  progress  of  modern  improvements  which,  by  many,  will  be  thought  by  no  means  an 
amiable  feature  in  the  pursuits  of  modern  architects. 

Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sand,  when  the  peat  had  been  removed,  a slab  of  concrete  4 feet 
in  thickness  was  thrown,  and  the  building  was  thus  permanently  secured  from  all  risk  of  subsidence 
from  any  defects  in  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  The  rise  of  the  tidal  waters  up  the  Victoria  Street  sewer 
became  a matter  of  grave  consideration.  Equally  so,  did  the  desirableness  of  giving  the  least  amoimt 
of  elevation  to  the  ground  floor , above  the  line  of  the  adjoining  streets,  employ  the  attention  of  the 
architects.  They  ultimately  fixed  the  ground  floor  level  at  7 feet  above  the  paving  at  the  entrance  as 
the  height  which  would  secure  the  dryness  of  the  basement  floor,  and  afford  a sufficient  elevation  for  the 
great  kitchen  (16  feet  high)  and  this  level  gave  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  mezzanine  rooms  over  the  other 
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parts  of  the  basement  where  the  smaller  divisions  occurred,  and  which  was  taken  advantage  of  for 
securing  the  necessary  auxiliary  rooms  and  offices  immediately  adjoining,  and  about  those  in  which  the 
greater  culinary  operations  were  to  be  carried  on.  The  necessary  height  of  17  feet  6 inches  given  to  the 
other  large  apartments,  such  as  the  coffee  room,  great  banqueting  room,  and  eastern  room,  being  an 
unnecessary  elevation  for  the  smaller  rooms  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance,  it  was  determined  at 
once  to  1 dare  criticism,’  and  to  design  the  ground  floor  facade  of  the  edifice  with  different  ranges  of 
string  courses  and  window  openings  on  either  side  the  principal  entrance,  and  they  have  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  criticism  which  has  arisen  ; for  it  has  proved  that  the  £ general  eye  ’ is  more  forgiving, 
for  want  of  uniformity  in  parts , when  necessity  and  fitness  concur  in  demanding  such  a deviation  from 
established  rule,  than  they  could  have  given  it  credit  for.  By  the  arrangement  above  named,  they  were 
enabled  to  obtain  three  floors  of  rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the  centre,  where  they  had  but  two  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  middle  floor  (on  a level  with  Victoria  Street),  reached  by  descending  a few  steps  from 
the  central  hall ; and  the  upper  floor,  6 feet  above  the  level  of  the  hall,  and  reached  by  ascending  three 
steps  from  the  half  space  of  the  principal  staircase,  from  which  extends  a central  corridor  to  the  west 
end  of  the  building.  The  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the  building  is  let  to  the  India  Board  at  a 
rental  of  £ 6000.  per  annum,  and  the  arrangement  of  this  portion  in  the  way  it  was  planned,  although 
accidental,  has  been  such  as  to  enable  the  Hotel  Company  to  acquire  this  most  valuable  connection  and 
rental,  and  to  leave  a complete  hotel  in  the  other  part  of  the  structure.  Four  rooms  in  depth,  from 
front  to  rear,  are  obtained  by  planning  three  small  internal  courts , 30  feet  in  length  and  20  feet  in  width, 
and  thus  the  accommodation  of  this  wing  of  the  building  is  swelled  to  upwards  of  160  sitting  and  bed 
rooms.  The  space  of  4 feet  6 inches  (which  has  been  left  between  the  top  of  the  concrete  and  the  level 
of  the  basement,  for  raising  the  flooring  out  of  the  way  of  the  tidal  water,)  is  made  available  for  affording 
means  for  cleaning  out  the  drains,  smoke  flues  from  cooking  stoves,  water  and  gas  pipes,  and  to  make 
the  system  of  drainage  more  available,  moveable  covers  are  put  on  all  the  drain  pipes,  which  are 
of  cast  iron : and  a gangway  is  left  through  all  the  sleeper  walls  : thus,  by  the  removal  of  the  York- 
shire stone  ‘ ways’  in  the  flooring,  workmen  pass  over  the  foundations  without  interruption  of  the 
general  flooring  of  the  basement.  This  space  is  also  used  as  a reservoir  for  cool  air  for  the  supply  of 
the  kitchen,  to  which  it  is  admitted  by  large  gratings  under  the  cooks’  tables,  and  as  may  be  supposed 
this  surface  of  the  concrete  under  the  floor  exhibits  a perfect  network  of  pipes,  flues,  and  drains. 

Independently  of  water-closets  and  bath  rooms,  larders,  &c.,  there  are  286  ‘ letting’  rooms, 
70  water  closets,  and  14  bath  rooms.  The  stores  and  larders  of  various  kinds  occupy  the  vaults  under 
Victoria  Street,  and  are  rendered  immediately  available  to  the  cooks  by  the  area  between  them  and  the 
kitchen,  and  offices,  being  covered  with  glass.  The  original  contract  for  the  building  was  £ 68,966, 
but  the  cubical  contents  were  extended  in  consequence  of  the  increased  surface  subsequently 
obtained.  Fitting  up  one  half  for  the  India  Board,  fittings  of  all  kinds,  and  other  circumstances  over 
which  the  Architects  had  no  control,  produced  eventually  an  increased  expenditure,  and  which  made  the 
total  cost  about  £ 97,000.  Of  the  general  features  of  the  facade  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ; whatever 
defects  it  may  have  are  now  for  ever  determined,  and  whether  the  opinion  be  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
will  very  much  result  from  the  previous  predilections  and  particular  tastes  of  the  critics ; the  architects 
however  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  of  having  shewn  some  desire  to  construct  such  a building,  as, 
while  it  was  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  would  possess  at  least  some  indication  of  ‘ high  art,’ 
untrammelled  by  conventionalities,  and  they  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  Mansard  roofing  as  proof  at 
least  of  the  latter  statement. 

It  has  not  been  without  some  anxiety  that  they  have  waited  the  ‘ growing-up’  of  the  business 
of  the  hotel,  to  be  informed  from  actual  experience,  if  the  outlay  which  has  arisen  from  its 
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strictly  artistic  and  ornamental  features,  beyond  what  was  actually  necessary  for  providing  the  simple 
required  amount  of  accommodation,  would  or  would  not  ho  sanctioned  hy  the  actual  money  return  arising 
from  the  particular  action  of  this  part  of  the  construction : the  result  has  relieved  them  from  any  such 
anxiety,  and  they  helieve  that  the  amount  of  such  work  has  had  its  special  revenue  producing  effect. 

The  convenient  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  hotel  received  careful  study,  as  also  did  the  more 
obvious  necessities  of  adapting  the  larger  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  building  to  their  respective  purposes, 
planning  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  and  sitting  rooms  communicating  directly  with  one  another  with 
double  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  having  separate  entrances  from  the  passages,  arranging  for  the 
rooms  to  be  let  apart  for  committees,  arbitrations,  and  other  business  purposes,  with  external  approach, 
providing  on  the  several  floors  sufficient  waiters’  rooms,  baths,  and  water  closets,  the  architects  withal 
having  to  take  care  that  these  were  sufficient,  but  not  in  excess  of  size,  or  that  there  was  not  any  un- 
necessary room  lost  in  the  passages,  that  all  the  stories  which  it  was  possible  were  obtained,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  sufficient  height  was  given  to  each,  and  that  thus  the  greatest  revenue  would  be  produced. 
They  had  then  to  plan  the  great  coffee  room,  banqueting  hall,  ladies’  coffee  room,  &c.,  convenient  in 
situation  and  ready  of  access,  taking  at  the  same  time  care  that  the  kitchens  (and  all  their  auxiliary 
apartments)  were  conveniently  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  overlooked  by  the  manager.  The  plans  exhibited 
to  the  meeting  will  show  what  these  arrangements  are,  a matter  not  easily  understood  in  the  building 
itself  since  it  has  been  partially  re-arranged  for  the  India  Board. 

Having  had  their  attention  turned  to  matters  of  ventilation  in  regard  to  public  buildings 
during  a long  course  of  years,  in,  their  first  consideration  of  the  design  for  the  present  structure,  a 
general  system  of  “ artificial"  ventilation  received  anxious  consideration;  but  looking  at  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings,  with  reference  to  the  daily  changing  circumstances  of  an  hotel,  they  determined 
that  all  artificial  means  of  removing  heated  or  vitiated  air  should  be  limited  to  the  coffee  room , great 
banqueting  room,  some  of  the  water-closets,  and  the  kitchen  ; and  this  they  have  been  enabled  to  achieve, 
by  generating  a great  up-draught  in  the  usual  way  with  the  furnace  heat ; and  thus  to  make  it  self-acting , 
avoiding  the  danger  of  subsequent  neglect  or  disarrangement,  too  common  in  all  such  ventilating  under- 
takings when  solely  for  ventilating  purposes.  This  has  been  done  as  follows  : an  awkward  spandril  piece 
formed  by  the  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  site,  is  cut  off  from  the  plan  and  formed  into  a great 
smoke  and  ventilating  shaft,  which  has  an  horizontal  area  of  48  feet,  and  although  a passage  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  great  kitchen  range,  all  the  smoke  and  heat  are  carried  over  the  passage  into  a 
funnel  1 foot  3 inches  in  diameter,  reaching  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  brick  shaft  above  the 
roof  of  the  hotel ; and  running  up  the  centre  of  the  before-named  brick  shaft,  are  carried  two  other 
funnels,  into  which  are  collected  the  heat  and  smoke  from  all  the  charcoal  and  coke  stoves,  ovens, 
hot  plates,  steam  and  hot  water  boilers,  and  by  this  means  so  much  heat  is  radiated  from  the  iron  surface 
of  the  funnels,  in  the  space  round  them  as  to  create  a continual  strong  “ up  draught  ” in  the  shaft, 
into  which  at  various  places  horizontal  flues,  communicating  with  the  various  rooms  and  places  before 
named,  have  their  termination ; and  so  the  continual  “ sucking  up  ” of  the  heated  and  vitiated  air,  is 
going  on  night  and  day,  and  cool  air  is  admitted  to  the  kitchen  from  the  spaces  before  named  under 
the  floor,  and  to  the  other  apartments  by  means  of  Moore’s  ventilators,  or  the  opening  of  the  doors  or 
windows. 

We  may  add,  as  a practical  remark  with  regard  to  this  matter,  that  we  believe  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  an  hotel  make  any  other  mode  of  artificial  ventilation  unsuitable.  Other  architects  may 
carry  our  present  ideas  out  more  fully  and  better,  but  we  recommend  them  to  avoid  any  peculiar  general 
system  of  ventilation,  although  applicable  to  other  public  buildings.  The  floors  throughout  the  building 
(with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  basement  mezzanine),  are  entirely  of  fire-proof 
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materials  (vide  full  sized  section).  The  construction  of  the  floors,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
section,  is  as  follows.  Wrought  iron  rolled  joists,  7 inches  in  depth,  with  flanges  on  each  side  for 
carrying  the  laths  to  support  the  concrete  with  bearings,  varying  up  to  17  feet  6 inches  in  length, 
carried  either  by  plate  box  girders,  or  by  cross  walls,  were  placed  2 feet  apart,  and  fir  laths  1£ 
inches  square,  were  dropped  on  the  flanges : upon  these  were  laid  5 inches  of  concrete,  composed  of 
1 part  of  ground  blue  lias  lime,  5 parts  roughly  screened  Thames  gravel,  and  fir  fillets  4 by  4 having 
been  first  fixed  round  the  margins  of  each  room  for  securing  the  carpets,  a flooring  was  made  by  floating, 
firstly,  a thickness  of  £ of  an  inch  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  in  equal  parts  ; and  secondly  (when  the 
same  was  quite  dry),  finishing  with  £ of  an  inch  of  pure  Portland  cement : to  the  walls  was  added  a 
skirting  of  Keene’s  cement.  Besides  the  fire-proof  character  which  this  mode  of  construction  gives  the 
building,  a freedom  from  the  harbouring  of  insects  was  also  anticipated,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  noise, 
and  we  believe  that  in  all  these  respects  it  has  been  found  to  act  admirably. 

The  inconvenient  transmission  of  sound  from  floor  to  floor  (the  great  evil  found  to  exist  where 
brick  arches,  or  concrete  alone,  however  thick,  are  used),  determined  them  to  provide  an  entirely  (and  in 
every  sense  of  the  word),  independent  ceiling  throughout  every  floor  of  the  building,  and  although  this 
(being  formed  in  the  usual  way,  by  binders  and  ceiling  joists,  lathed  and  plastered)  was  in  itself  an 
inflammable  construction,  yet  with  the  cement  floor  and  skirting  over  it,  and  cased,  as  a ceiling  is,  by 
lime  and  hair  plastering,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  accidental  common  cause  of  fire,  it  is  not  thought  by 
the  architects  to  take  much  from  the  fire-proof  quality  of  the  structure.  The  great  fire-proof  quality  (next 
to  the  floor),  arises  from  what  would  be  quarter  partitions  in  othen  buildings,  being  throughout  this 
building  constructed  of  Beart’s  perforated  bricks  set  in  Roman  cement,  and  such  was  the  strength  of  the 
iron  joists  and  plate  girders  on  each  floor,  that  they  commenced  carrying  up  these  walls  in  the  upper  floors 
first , and  so  to  the  one-pair,  even  over  the  large  voids  of  the  great  dining  and  coffee  rooms,  as  by  this 
means  was  avoided  any  evil  from  the  deflections  of  the  wrought  iron  work  when  loaded.  These  half 
brick  walls  when  rendered  with  lime  and  hair  on  each  side,  are  better  wow-conductors  of  sound  from  room 
to  room,  than  the  architects  had  expected,  and  are  in  all  respects  a most  successful  mode  of  treating  thin 
internal  partition  walls. 

The  other  great  fire-proof  principle,  is  that  of  carrying  up  all  the  main  cross  walls  through  the 
roofs,  and  treating  them  in  every  respect  as  party  walls,  except  with  regard  to  necessary  doorways  and 
dressings,  and  these  being  away  from  any  other  inflammable  materials  (the  floors  and  skirtings  being  of 
cement),  no  great  danger  of  the  spread  of  fire  can  arise.  The  strength  of  the  floors  has  had  a very 
unexpected  and  severe  test,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  by  the  India  Board ; for  the  latter  found 
upon  a previous  calculation,  that  they  required  to  place  a no  less  weight  than  227  tons  of  books  in  the 
upper  floor,  which  weight  when  distributed  gave  no  less  than  12  tons  upon  the  floors  where  the  joists  had 
upwards  of  16  feet  bearing.  This  the  architects  were  able  to  assent  to,  for  upon  calculation  they  found  them 
capable  of  carrying  for  a continuance,  16  tons,  and  therefore  in  respect  to  the  “ floor  construction" 
also,  they  were  fortunate  in  regard  to  this  unexpected  use.  It  was  part  of  their  original  design  that  an 
ascending  carriage  should  be  supplied  the  hotel,  for  reaching  the  upper  floors ; that  it  should  be  capable 
of  carrying  up  persons  day  and  night,  at  any  moment,  that  this  should  be  done  with  the  greatest 
dispatch,  free  from  danger,  and  that,  as  much  as  possible,  noises  in  the  working  should  be  avoided ; also 
that  it  should  not  occupy  much  room,  or  by  means  of  furnaces  or  flues,  occasion  any  unnecessary  heat 
in  the  building.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  they  determined  upon  one  of  Sir  W. 
Armstrong’s  hydraulic  machines,  as  the  contrivance  most  suitable  for  the  purpose;  the  Chelsea  Water 
Works  giving  a water  supply  of  sufficient  elevation  for  working  the  ram,  they  obtained  an  estimate 
from  Messrs.  Carrick,  who  had  executed  the  various  smaller  lifts  for  the  hotel,  but  having  under  the 
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general  contract  provided  the  shaft,  the  reservoirs  to  contain  4000  gallons  of  water  on  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  another  above  the  basement  floor,  so  that  the  water  after  use  would  not  ran  to  waste, 
but  be  re-used  in  the  culinary  part  of  the  establishment,  this  method  of  transit  was  determined  upon, 
but  the  contract  for  completing  the  hoist  itself  still  remains  in  abeyance. 

The  perfect  safety  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  became  necessarily  a matter  of  earnest  considera- 
tion to  the  Architects,  as  besides  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  conductor,  who  was  to  ride  up  and 
down  with  passengers,  and  by  pulling  the  rope  (acting  on  the  valve)  would  stop  the  car  at  the  floor 
intended  to  be  reached,  a further  arrangement,  to  avoid  personal  risk  from  the  breaking  of  the  chain 
was  necessary,  and  Mr.  Carrick  (if  permitted)  will  explain  the  arrangement  of  his  safety  check  to 
prevent  any  danger  arising  therefrom. 

The  means  of  communicating  readily,  and  to  a certain  extent  noiselessly,  with  the  various  waiters, 
was  considered  of  great  importance,  and  thanks  to  the  inventive  faculties  of  this  inventive  period, 
the  Architects  found  various  new  modes  of  doing  this ; but  in  the  pneumatic  system  of  bell  hanging, 
one  at  once  adaptable  to  their  purpose,  as  by  an  arrangement  of  that  apparatus  to  tablets  containing  the 
number  of  the  rooms,  they  have  been  able  to  produce  in  the  building  a nearly  noiseless,  durable,  and 
most  effective  system  of  communication.  This  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a piston,  which,  exhausting 
the  air  in  a small  tube,  releases  a catch  holding  up  a tablet  on  which  the  number  of  the  room  is  placed, 
and  at  the  same  time  (at  the  station  of  the  tablets  near  the  various  waiters’  stations),  striking  a small  bell ; 
they  have  reason,  now  the  actual  experience  of  its  operation  has  been  tested,  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  success  of  the  apparatus,  and  they  have  requested  Mr.  Thorn,  the  patentee,  to  attend  the 
meeting  to  illustrate  what  they  have  briefly  said  on  this  subject. 

An  extended  application  of  speaking  tubes  has  been  made,  which,  besides  being  attached  to  the 
lifts,  are  carried  from  the  managers,  house-keepers,  clerks,  cellarman,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  hall  porter, 
coffee  room,  &c.,  and  to  all  the  various  parts  of  the  structure,  to  and  from  which  messages  are  likely  to 
become  necessary,  and  the  ease,  quiet,  and  dispatch,  which  these  afford  in  the  working  of  the  hotel, 
cannot  be  over  estimated. 


* The  principle  or  motive  power  of  the  hoist  is  an  application  of  a patent  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  viz.,  the  placing  of 
an  hydraulic  ram  between  sheave  blocks.  The  car  being  attached  to  one  end  of  a chain  reeved  over  these  blocks,  travels 
through  a space  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  ram  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pulleys  over  which  the  chain  is  passed.  Supply 
and  exit  water  tanks  for  working  the  ram,  are  provided  and  placed  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  the  other  at  a lower 
level,  in  which  the  discharged  water  is  utilized  for  the  kitchen  service.  The  available  head  of  water  is  at  present  7 5 feet  (which 
may,  however,  be  easily  increased)  ; the  supply  pipe  is  5 inches  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ram  26  inches.  The 
tanks  are  of  cubic  capacity  of  4000  gallons,  and  are  filled  three  times  per  day  from  the  Water  Company’s  main,  providing  a 
supply  for  120  ascents  per  day.  The  lift  is  designed  to  carry  two  persons  and  their  luggage  and  the  attendant,  and  is  started 
and  stopped  at  the  respective  floors  by  the  attendant  pulling  the  small  chain  shewn  in  the  drawing,  which  opens  and  shuts  the 
valve  of  the  apparatus.  One  hundred  gallons  of  water  is  required  for  each  ascent  of  the  car.  No  water  is  required  during  its 
descent,  the  ram  being  so  arranged  as  to  ascend  by  the  counter  balance  of  the  car’s  weight.  Safety  apparatus  is  provided, 
attached  to  the  car  : it  consists  of  two  teethed  or  ratched-faced  eccentrics,  placed  on  the  end  of  thp  shaft  or  cross  bar  by  which 
the  car  is  suspended.  The  eccentrics  are  kept  out  of  action  by  2 powerful  volute  springs,  but  in  the  event  of  the  main  chain 
breaking  they  are  immediately  freed,  and  their  force  directed  against  the  eccentrics,  which  bite  the  guide  bars  and  so  suspend 
the  car. — Description  of  Hydraulic  Hoist  designed  for  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  by  James  Carrick,  Engineer,  163,  Cambridge 
Street,  Pimlico. 
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LONDON  BRIDGE  RAILWAYS  TERMINUS  HOTEL. 

Communicated  by  Henry  CURUEY,  Fellow. 

In  accordance  with  a request  from  your  active  Secretary,  I have  the  pleasure  to  submit  a few  par- 
ticulars with  reference  to  the  London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus  Hotel,  now  being  erected  under  my 
direction.  I should  not  have  ventured  to  offer  any  description  of  this  building  except  as  a supplement 
to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Moseley,  as  I am  not  aware  of  any  novelty  of  arrangement  or  construction  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Institute. 

The  building  stands  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Brighton  Station,  with  frontages  to  Joiner 
Street,  and  St.  Thomas’s  Street.  The  level  of  the  streets  is  about  25  feet  below  the  railway  level,  and 
in  designing  the  building,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  principal  floor  on  the  level  of  the  platform  or 
thereabouts.  The  principal  entrance  on  the  lower  level  is  from  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  entrance  hall,  principal  staircase,  and  manager’s  offices,  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  is 
appropriated  to  the  domestic  offices  of  the  hotel,  the  basement  being  devoted  almost  entirely  to  cellarage. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  the  accommodation  provided. 

Basement. — Wine,  beer,  coal,  and  ice  cellars,  and  a large  room  for  servants’  dining  room,  furnace 
for  baths  and  warming  apparatus. 

Ground  Story. — Entrance  hall  and  staircase.  Secondary  staircase  from  Joiner  Street,  and  club 
entrance  hereafter  referred  to.  Manager’s  offices  and  bar.  The  remainder  is  appropriated  to  the 
offices,  consisting  of  kitchen,  sculleries,  larders,  still  room,  pantries,  servants’  hall,  &c.  the  two  portions 
which  are  bisected  by  the  entrance  hall  being  connected  together  by  a passage-way  under  principal 
staircase.  The  north-west  angle  is  appropriated  to  the  tap,  being  immediately  at  foot  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  railway  to  Joiner  Street,  and  will  no  doubt  have  plenty  of  customers  from  the  porters 
employed  on  the  railway. 

One  Pair  Story. — The  principal  part  of  this  floor  is  proposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  a South- 
wark Club  (which  is  much  wanted  by  the  professional  and  commercial  classes  in  the  Borough).  The 
Club  coffee-room  will  be  supplied  from  the  hotel  kitchen.  The  rooms  for  the  Club  consist  of  coffee- 
room,  dining-room,  morning  room,  smoking  room,  and  billiard  room,  with  private  rooms,  &e.  The 
remainder  of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  the  living  rooms  of  the  tap,  and  to  the  linen  department  of  the  hotel. 

Two  Pair  Story. — Being  the  railway  level,  comprises  the  principal  coffee-room  70  by  29. 
Ladies’  coffee-room  30  by  30,  and  library  and  reading  room  29  by  25,  with  the  usual  serving  rooms  and 
pantries,  and  sundry  private  rooms.  The  principal  staircase  from  the  lower  level  terminates  on  this 
floor,  and  a staircase  in  both  wings  is  continued  upwards.  An  entresol  floor  is  obtained  in  the  wings 
making  up  the  height  of  the  large  rooms.  The  remainder  of  the  stories  are  divided  in  the  usual  way 
with  bath  rooms,  waiting  rooms,  &c.  The  total  number  of  rooms  of  all  sorts,  exclusive  of  cellarage, 
is  202. 

The  frontage  to  St.  Thomas’s  Street  is  130  feet,  and  that  to  Joiner  Street  is  97  feet:  the  total 
height  from  pavement  of  street  to  ridge  of  roof  is  112  feet,  and  to  summit  of  terminals  over  ventilating 
shafts  150  feet.  The  Company  are  possessed  of  additional  land  in  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a large  public  room  with  additional  bed  rooms  over. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  style  of  the  building.  It  forms  a considerable  feature  in  the 
architecture  of  Southwark,  and  being  freely  treated,  I leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Institute  to  find  a 
name.  The  building  is  constructed  with  white  bricks  and  Portland  stone,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
green  slates.  I fear  that  this  dry  description  of  a building  will  not  sufficiently  interest  the  members  of 
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the  Institute,  and  as  no  great  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  construction,  no  great  interest  will  be 
attached  to  the  description  thereof. 

On  excavating  for  the  foundation  we  found  at  about  12  feet  from  the  surface  a layer  of  soft  running 
sand,  about  4 feet  thick,  very  full  of  water.  The  whole  of  this  was  taken  out  and  a solid  bed  of  hard 
gravel  reached.  The  water  was  kept  within  bounds  by  hand  pumps,  and  the  trenches  filled  with  concrete 
made  with  blue  lias,  which  was  carried  up  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  which  was  somewhat 
affected  by  the  tides.  Nothing  of  any  interest  was  found  in  the  excavations  except  a few  pieces  of 
broken  pottery,  sent  herewith.  The  footings  of  main  wall  are  6 feet  thick,  reduced  to  3 feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  a layer  of  asphalte  half  an  inch  thick  laid  over  the  whole  surface,  and  on  the  vertical  faces  of 
the  basement  walls.  The  walls  are  4 bricks  thick  up  to  ground  line,  3^  bricks  thick  up  to  two  pair 
level,  3 bricks  thick  up  to  four  pair  level,  bricks  up  to  cornice.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to  make 
the  building  fireproof.  The  staircases  are  of  stone  throughout,  and  the  corridors  and  passages  are 
constructed  with  tile  arches  and  wrought  iron  girders,  paved  with  3-incli  Portland.  The  basement  is 
entirely  covered  with  tile  arches  and  wrought  iron  springers,  and  the  ceiling  of  kitchen  is  also  formed 
with  tile  arches.  The  arches  are  all  in  three  thicknesses,  set  in  Roman  cement.  The  only  point 
requiring  special  consideration  in  construction  was  in  relation  to  the  girders  over  the  large  rooms,  which 
were  of  considerable  span,  and  had  of  necessity  to  carry  the  division  walls  and  chimney  breasts  of  six 
stories,  with  the  floors,  tile  arching,  and  paving  of  corridors.  It  appeared  therefore  to  be  very  desirable 
to  introduce  girders  at  every  floor  to  reduce  the  weight  on  each  girder  as  much  as  possible,  and  so  that 
in  the  event  of  any  accident  arising  from  fire  or  other  causes,  every  floor  should  be  independent  and  self- 
supporting.  The  wrought  iron  girders  are  placed  immediately  under  each  of  the  9 -inch  division  walls, 
the  flanges  of  which  are  afterwards  built  up  and  plastered  over.  A parallel  girder  of  smaller  dimensions 
acts  as  a trimming  girder ; a 4-inch  landing  from  top  of  main  girder  to  trimming  girder,  perforated 
exactly  for  the  flues,  carries  the  projection  of  the  chimney  breasts,  and  the  hearths  are  afterwards  formed 
on  top  of  landings  with  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  girders  were  introduced  and  fitted  together  before  the 
subdivision  walls,  chimney  breasts,  &c.  were  built.  This  was  found  a convenient  arrangement  for 
handling  and  placing  the  long  girders  in  position.  The  girders  had  a bearing  at  one  end  on  main  wall, 
and  at  the  other  on  cast  iron  stanchions,  which  were  also  built  into  the  thickness  of  the  9-inch  division 
walls.  As  these  girders  passed  through  the  ventilating  chambers,  apertures  were  left  in  the  webb  at  the 
proper  points.  The  greatest  estimated  weight  on  one  of  these  girders  was  53  tons  in  the  centre,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  clear  that  a considerable  sectional  area  was  necessary,  the  bearing  being  28  feet.  The 
heaviest  girder  weighed  4 tons. 

The  ventilation  is  provided  for  as  follows.  The  kitchen  department,  smoking  room,  and  rooms  on 
one  pair,  are  connected  with  the  shaft  shown  on  plan,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a galvanized 
iron  tube,  conveying  the  smoke  from  all  the  furnaces  and  fires  in  kitchen  department.  The  remainder 
of  the  building  is  ventilated  by  means  of  chambers  formed  between  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  corridor. 
These  are  connected  with  vertical  shafts  in  each  wing.  A powerful  hot  water  coil  is  introduced  in  these 
shafts,  heated  from  the  furnace  which  supplies  the  baths  and  hot  water  service,  so  that  it  will  be 
continually  in  operation  winter  and  summer.  These  shafts  are  continued  up,  and  form  the  terminations  of 
the  pyramidal  roofs  of  pavilions.  The  ventilating  chambers  are  formed  between  the  tile  arches  and  the 
paving  of  corridors.  A warming  apparatus  in  the  basement  will  suffice  to  keep  the  staircases  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  An  ample  supply  of  external  air  is  admitted  to  every  fire  place.  Cistern  room 
to  the  extent  of  25,000  gallons  is  provided,  distributed  over  the  building,  and  as  the  high  service  will 
not  reach  the  upper  stories,  a steam  pump  is  provided  in  scullery  in  connection  with  the  general  steam 
apparatus,  which  pumps  the  water  from  the  low  service  main. 
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The  excavations  were  commenced  in  December  1860,  bnt  the  old  buildings  on  the  site  were  not 
cleared  away  until  January  1861  ; the  works  have  been  progressing  steadily,  and  notwithstanding  the 
interference  from  the  strike,  the  building  has  made  rapid  progress,  thanks  to  the  well-known  energy 
and  intelligence  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Lucas,  whose  zeal  and  ability  need  no  further  remark  from 
me.  The  total  quantity  of  bricks  used  in  the  construction  is  3 millions.  The  quantity  of  wrought  iron 
200  tons.  The  quantity  of  cast  iron,  80  tons;  and  15,000  cube  feet  of  timber.  The  whole  of  the 
bricks  and  mortar  have  been  raised  by  a hoist,  constructed  in  the  well-liole  of  the  eastern  staircase,  and 
harrowed  on  each  floor  to  the  position  required.  This  hoist  was  worked  by  a horse,  which  had  the  run 
of  a back  street,  the  length  of  which  just  admitted  of  the  materials  reaching  the  roof.  The  stone  was 
raised  by  a small  steam  engine,  and  the  whole  of  the  iron  work  was  lifted  inside  the  building  and  placed 
in  position  without  the  slightest  accident. 

I have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  skill,  intelligence  and  ready  attention  of 
Messrs.  Lucas’s  principal  foreman,  Mr.  Steel,  and  to  the  energy  and  obliging  and  hearty  assistance  of  the 
foremen  of  the  several  branches  of  work.  The  whole  has  been  carried  on  without  a clerk  of  the  works, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  my  active  and  intelligent  assistant,  Mr.  Harris.  The  work  is  being 
executed  at  a schedule  of  prices.  The  total  cost  will  be  £ 60,000.,  equal  to  about  Is.  a cube  foot, 
including  stoves,  bath  and  hell  work,  gas,  warming  and  ventilating  arrangement,  and  everything  complete 
except  furniture.  The  kitchen  fittings,  hath  bell,  and  gas  work,  warming  apparatus,  &c.,  are  being  ably 
executed  by  Messrs.  Jeakes  and  Co.,  and  the  carving  has  been  effectively  executed  by  Mr.  Tolmie.  The 
building  was  commenced  in  January,  1861,  and  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  opening  concurrently 
with  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  in  May  1862,  being  a period  of  sixteen  months. 

I trust  the  Institute  will  not  consider  I have  occupied  their  time  unnecessarily  with  this  uninterest- 
ing description.  I only  hope  it  may  he  useful  as  a means  of  comparing  the  details  and  arrangement  of 
this  with  other  kindred  buildings. 

Henry  Currey. 

Mr.  ThORNE,  Visitor,  said  that  the  object  he  had  had  in  view  in  inventing  the  system  of  pneumatic 
bells  which  had  been  carried  out  in  the  same  hotel,  was  to  remove  the  evil  so  common  in  large  houses, 
where  the  bell-wires  were  always  getting  out  of  order,  and  the  bell-hanger  was  always  in  the  house. 
He  explained  and  illustrated  the  plan  adopted  by  him,  and  stated  that  the  cost  was  from  25s.  to  35s.  a 
bell.  This  system  had  been  found  to  be  completely  successful.  Seven  miles  of  pipes  had  been  laid  by 
him  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the  bells  communicating  with  no  less  than  400  rooms.  In  reply 
to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Thorne  said,  he  had  not  yet  applied  the  system  to  any  other  large  building,  hut 
was  about  to  introduce  it  in  a house  in  course  of  erection  for  Lord  Overstone,  and  he  had  suggested  it 
to  Mr.  Currey  for  the  London  Bridge  Hotel. 

The  Chairman,  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  V.  P.,  said  Mr.  Moseley  had  forgotten  to  call  attention  to  the 
geometrical  staircase,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  which  was  a very  ingenious 
and  successful  piece  of  construction.  The  meeting  would  be  glad  to  profit  by  the  remarks  of  any  gentle- 
man who  had  been  able  to  study  the  arrangements  of  the  great  American  hotels. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  Associate,  said  that  some  of  the  arrangements  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  and  were  in  accordance  with  those  in  use  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America.  There  was  one  principle  which  it  was  necessary  to  attend  to,  viz. — to  have 
every  floor  perfect  in  itself,  so  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  the  waiters  to  go  from  floor  to  floor. 
The  bells  should  be  placed  in  a locality  where  a waiter  was  present,  and  this  plan  had  been  carried  out 
successfully  in  the  Great  Western  Hotel.  The  housemaids’  room  should  be  in  a central  and  convenient 
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position,  and  the  chambermaids  should  be  where  they  were  required.  There  should  also  be  a lift  for 
coals,  &c.,  to  bo  brought  up  to  tho  sitting  and  bed  rooms  on  each  story,  without  interfering  witli  the 
principal  or  secondary  staircase,  and  every  floor  should  have  a large  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
the  means  of  cleaning  the  things  used.  Of  course  another  great  point  was  to  have  the  coffee  rooms 
and  dining  rooms  in  such  a position  in  regard  to  the  kitchens,  that  the  lifts  should  work  freely.  Those 
were  the  great  principles  acted  upon  in  foreign  and  American  hotels,  and  they  had  been  applied  effici- 
ently at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  and  in  that  at  London  Bridge.  He  believed  those  buildings 
were  great  improvements  upon  anything  at  present  existing,  and  he  congratulated  their  authors  upon 
having  produced  such  works,  and  given  such  clear  explanations  of  them. 

Mr.  BOULNOIS,  Fellow,  asked  Mr.  Moseley  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  place  the  kitchens  in  the 
roof  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  MOSELEY,  Fellow,  said  that  in  some  cases  that  plan  had  been  adopted,  but  there  were  very 
great  objections  to  it.  At  present,  every  square  foot  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  was  occupied  by  domestics,  whereas  there  was  a certain  area  in  the  basement  which  could  not 
have  been  turned  to  profitable  account  except  as  kitchens.  It  was  also  thought  that  the  traffic  up  and 
down  stairs  would  be  too  great  if  the  kitchens  were  in  the  roof,  unless  everything  were  to  be  moved  up 
and  down  by  hoists,  which  would  be  a waste  of  labour.  The  great  recommendation  of  kitchens  in  the 
roof  was,  that  there  would  be  no  smell  of  cooking  in  the  house.  The  matter  had  been  fully  discussed, 
and  practically  it  was  found  that  on  the  plan  adopted  there  was  no  effluvium  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
From  the  outside  of  the  kitchen  door  there  was  a constant  draught  inwardly  to  the  ventilating  shaft, 
and  over  the  kitchen  chimney  there  was  a perforated  grating,  8 feet  by  3,  leading  into  that  shaft,  by 
means  of  which  all  smoke,  steam  and  effluvia  passed  up  and  was  drawn  off  at  the  roof. 

Mr.  GARRICK,  Visitor, — The  hydraulic  hoist  was  not  to  supersede  the  staircase,  but  was  only  to  be 
auxiliary  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Moseley, — Only  auxiliary,  and  adopted  because  people  might  complain  of  the  height  to  the 
upper  rooms.  It  was  to  cost  comparatively  very  little.  The  power  was  to  be  applied  in  the  basement, 
and  the  Water  Company  supplying  the  water  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  the  exhausting  shafts  rather  pointed  to  what 
might  be  considered  a profligate  consumption  of  coals.  If  the  ascending  column  of  heat  was  sufficient 
to  rarify  the  large  chamber  described,  there  must  be  a large  amount  of  heat  lost,  which  probably  by 
some  ingenious  contrivance  might  be  applied  to  economic  purposes. 

Mr.  Moseley  said  that  the  heat  which,  in  other  cases,  passed  up  the  chimney  and  was  lost,  is,  in 
this  building,  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  as  it  is  given  out  or  radiated  from  the  sides 
of  the  three  great  sheet-iron  funnels  in  the  ventilating  shaft,  and  so  rarifying  the  air  around,  creating  a 
strong  continual  up-current,  which  sucks  up  the  vitiated  air  from  those  rooms  into  which  the  connecting 
horizontal  flues  have  their  mouths. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  general  tendency  would  be  to  imperfect  combustion,  and  to  the 
giving  away  of  a large  quantity  of  heat.  As  a general  rule,  where  there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of 
heat  going  up  a flue,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  stove  was  ill  constructed. 

Mr.  Hayward,  Fellow,  considered  plaster  floors  objectionable,  principally  on  account  of  their 
extreme  coldness.  At  the  Marine  Barracks  at  Woolwich,  a new  building  which  was  a model  of  con- 
struction in  most  respects,  they  had  plaster  floors  at  first,  but  on  going  to  see  it  lately,  he  found  they 
were  being  taken  up  one  by  one  as  opportunity  offered,  because  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  their 
coldness.  He  believed  it  was  a fact  that  the  per  centage  of  illness  caused  by  them  was  so  great  that  the 
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medical  officers  condemned  them.  In  Nottinghamshire  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  plaster  floors 
were  common,  and  he  had  found  them  from  personal  experience,  very  inconvenient  and  unpleasant. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  his  own  office  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  in  which  he  sat  for 
many  hours  together,  had  one  of  these  floors,  he  was  in  a position  to  speak  of  their  effect.  He  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  cover  the  floor  with  a thick  coat  of  felt,  before  putting  the  carpet  down,  and  he 
had  not  heard  even  one  of  those  sensitive  elderly  gentlemen  from  India,  who  often  went  there,  find  any 
fault  on  the  score  of  cold. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Hon.  Member,  said  that  a plaster  floor  was  a better  conductor  of  heat  than  a 
wooden  one,  and  when  once  kept  warm,  would  get  such  an  amount  of  temperature  in  it  that  the  absence 
of  a fire  would  not  be  sufficient  to  lower  it  during  the  next  day. 

The  Chairman  considered  they  were  only  fit  for  rooms  which  should  be  entirely  carpeted,  and 
there  should  be  a non-conducting  medium  between  the  floor  and  the  carpet. 

Mr.  Boulnois  said  he  had  put  one  down  at  a large  coach  manufactory  where  it  was  intended  to 
run  wheels  upon  it,  and  it  failed  at  the  first  essay,  and  though  it  had  been  done  ten  or  twelve  years,  it 
was  constantly  being  repaired.  The  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  them  in  private  houses  was,  to  prevent 
oil  and  dirt  getting  into  these  floors ; because  they  were  not  capable  of  being  washed  and  cleaned  as 
boarded  floors  were.  In  hotels,  people  frequently  spilt  their  oil  and  bear’s  grease  on  the  floors,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  clean  them,  and  when  this  had  been  done  a certain  number  of  times,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  grease  could  not  be  got  out  effectually,  and  at  last  the  cement  would  change  its  character, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  something  else  down  in  its  plaoe. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  said  he  had  employed  metallic  lava  and  found  it  a good  material.  In  plaster 
floors  there  was  a tendency  to  small  cracks,  and  a sudden  blow  or  heavy  fall  would  produce  a crack. 
The  metallic  lava  would  keep  together  in  one  mass  without  cracks,  and  neither  the  weather  nor  moisture 
affected  it. 

Mr.  Kerr,  Fellow,  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Moseley  and  Mr.  Currey,  for  their  very 
interesting  and  useful  papers,  which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  discussing  matters  of  detail  which 
did  not  often  attract  attention.  He  thought  they  would  be  further  obliged  if  Mr.  Moseley  would  give 
some  more  information,  particularly  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  basement  of  his  hotel,  the  positions  of 
the  kitchen,  larder,  store  houses,  &c.,  how  the  general  arrangements  of  the  domestic  offices  were 
managed,  and  the  communication  between  the  kitchen,  the  offices,  and  the  dining  rooms,  also  what  were 
the  facilities  of  communication  between  the  central  part  of  the  ground  floor,  and  the  whole  of  the  bed- 
room accommodation.  Mr.  Currey  had  gone  into  those  matters,  but  Mr.  Moseley  had  not. 

Mr.  Moseley  explained  (referring  to  Plans),  that  the  great  kitchen  was  under  the  coffee-room, 
and  the  hot  plates  were  arranged  under  the  windows.  The  front  area  to  Victoria  Street  was  covered 
with  glass,  and  in  the  vaults  were  the  larders,  ice  houses,  fish  stores,  &c.  The  plate  room  was  behind 
the  kitchen.  Mr.  Moseley  shewed  the  positions  of  the  waiters’  rooms,  the  double  hoist  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  coffee  rooms,  the  still  room,  pastry  room,  scullery,  maidservants’  hall,  and  other  domestic  apart- 
ments in  the  basement,  and  explained  that  there  was  a basement,  a basement  mezzanine,  a groimd  floor, 
and  a ground  floor  mezzanine.  The  servants’  staircase  was  the  only  one  in  the  building  which  went 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building  in  one  flight.  Its  construction  had  given  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  as  mentioned  by  the  Chairman.  They  were  geometrical,  the  steps  being  pinned  into  a pier  of 
brickwork  18  inches  thick,  from  bottom  to  top,  and  the  well-hole  was  so  small  that  people  were  not 
afraid  to  look  down  it,  and  the  great  height  of  the  building  was  not  uncomfortably  apparent. 
Mr.  Moseley  further  pointed  out  the  positions  of  the  housekeeper’s  room,  the  manager’s  room,  the 
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back  entrance,  the  bar,  and  the  wine  cellars ; the  latter  being  in  the  central  portion  of  the  basement, 
where  they  could  not  possibly  obtain  natural  light;  the  bedrooms  for  servants  and  waiters,  a room  for 
the  upper  servants  of  visitors,  &c.  Ho  acknowledged  that  the  larders  wanted  a little  more  ventilation, 
by  means  of  a perforated  grating  in  the  pavement,  or  something  of  that  kind.  On  every  floor  there 
was  a housemaid’s  room,  with  a supply  of  candles,  water,  &c.,  and  lifts  and  hoists  for  coals.  Mr.  Moseley 
then  referred  to  and  explained  the  plan  of  the  first  floor,  and  in  conclusion  referred  to  a drawing  of  a 
very  large  hotel,  which  they  hoped  to  construct  some  day  at  Liverpool,  and  which  was  to  contain  800 
rooms,  the  lower  part  being  devoted  to  shops  all  round. 

Mr.  Jennings,  Fellow,  concurred  in  the  great  interest  of  the  papers  read.  With  regard  to  the 
materials  of  floors,  it  was  a subject  which  all  architects  ought  to  consider  carefully.  At  Holloway 
Prison  cement  floors  had  been  found  objectionable.  Metallic  lava,  he  believed,  was  preferable  to 
asphalte  ; but  these  were  all  varieties  of  the  same  material,  and  it  was  worthy  of  consideration  whether, 
after  all,  hard  wood  was  not  the  best  material. 

Mr.  Kerr  observed,  that  Mr.  Currcy  had  stated  that  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  make  his  hotel 
fireproof.  He  thought  this  was  a most  extraordinary  statement.  Mr.  Moseley’s  drawings  were  very 
ingenious,  but  he  questioned  whether  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  was  fire-proof.  The  essence  of 
fire-proof  construction  was  not  to  make  a building  all  of  incombustible  materials,  but  to  construct  the 
fabric  in  such  a way  that  fire  could  not  be  drawn  through  a hollow  space  from  one  part  of  the  building 
to  another.  He  asked  Mr.  Moseley  whether,  in  the  event  of  a fire  breaking  out,  it  would  not  be  drawn 
through  the  hollow  spaces  shewn  in  the  drawings,  where  there  might  be  a large  amount  of  timber,  so  as 
break  up  the  concrete  above  and  reduce  it  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Moseley  said  there  was  no  communication  between  the  vacant  space  and  the  floor  above.  He 
conceived  that  the  whole  of  the  timber  in  the  fire-proof  floor  might  be  consumed,  and  the  concrete  and 
fire-proof  construction  above  would  remain. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  representing  the  India  Board,  who  were  tenants  of  one  half  of  the . 
building,  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  construction  of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 
Necessity  demanded  that  they  should  place  a very  heavy  weight  on  part  of  their  premises,  and  he  should 
not  have  allowed  this  to  be  done  if  he  had  not  known  the  nature  of  the  building,  and  been  satisfied  that 
it  would  support  it.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  building  was,  that  all  the  soil  drains  instead 
of  being  made  of  brickwork  or  tiles,  were  of  flanged  iron  pipes,  and  so  admirably  managed  that  although 
there  were  70  waterclosets  and  innumerable  sinks,  there  were  no  smells  in  any  part  of  it.  It 
was  also  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  the  foundation  was  so  bad,  the 
whole  of  that  great  building  had  been  so  well  floated  on  the  surface  of  that  bad  foundation,  that  he 
had  not  seen  any  signs  at  all  of  sinking  in  any  part  of  the  walls.  He  would  also  call  attention  to 
the  very  agreeable  design  of  the  principal  staircase,  which  was  one  of  the  prettiest  little  bits  he  had  seen 
of  the  hotel  class. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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ON  PICTORIAL  MOSAIC  AS  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENT. 

By  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Y.P. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  March  17,  1862. 


It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I had  the  honour  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  this  Institute  a 
branch  of  the  art  upon  another  department  of  which  I purpose  making  a few  observations  this 
evening.  I was  induced,  for  some  time  prior  to  that  date,  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject  of  geometrical 
mosaic  for  two  reasons — the  one  general — the  other  special.  The  general,  because  I looked  upon  any 
possible  addition  to  the  technical  pharmacopoeia  (if  I may  so  express  it)  of  the  architect,  as  conducive 
to  the  introduction  of  the  most  legitimate  novelty  in  his  art : and  the  special,  because  I recognized,  in 
the  contemporary  efforts  making  by  enterprising  manufacturers,  and  in  a rapidly  growing  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  cultivated  public,  every  probability  that  an  important  branch  of  industry  was  incubating 
by  the  one,  and  likely  to  be  hailed  with  welcome  by  the  other. 

A parallel  conjuncture  of  demand  and  supply  one  cannot  fail  to  perceive  to  be  approximating  at  the 
present  date  in  relation  to  pictorial  mosaic  ; and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  my  humble  exertions  may  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  the  development  amongst  us  of  that  branch  of  the  art,  as  to  a certain  extent  they  may 
have  done  in  past  years  with  respect  to  geometrical  mosaic,  that  I venture  to  address  to  the  meeting 
this  evening,  a few  remarks,  mainly,  limited  to  the  practical  interest  of  the  subject. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  act  of  dereliction  to  the  real  grandeur  of  my  theme  if  I failed  to  notice 
what  important  subjects  of  inquiry  for  the  art-student,  any  such  limitation  necessarily  precludes  our 
taking  cognisance  of. 

Thus,  firstly,  there  is  the  invaluable  illustration  which  the  series  of  still  existing  pictorial  mosaics, 
dating  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  Christian  epochs,  might  be  made  to  afford  of  the  changeful 
spirit  in  which,  at  various  periods,  fervid  faith  has,  as  it  were,  assimilated  to  itself  now  one,  and  now 
another,  cycle  of  religious  personifications  of  a more  or  less  simple  or  complicated  Christian  mythology ; 
sometimes  veiling  its  aspirations  in  symbolism,  and  at  others  setting  forth  dramatically  the  leading 
events  upon  which  its  hopes  and  fears  were  based. 

Next,  perhaps,  to  this,  which  may  be  designated  the  liturgical  interest  of  the  art,  is  that  which  is, 
more  strictly  speaking,  iconographical,  including  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  degree  in  which  many 
of  those  generally  rude  but  nearly  imperishable  pictures,,- — which  survive  while  almost  every  contemporary 
graphic  record  has  perished, — reflect  the  usual  aspect,  the  costume,  and  true  physical  characteristics  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

Von  Rumohr,  in  the  “ Italienische  Forschungen,”  thus  ably  hints  at  the  suggestive  value  in  this 
respect,  of  such  primitive  records  : — “ There  is,  indeed,  much  in  the  representations  of  the  early  Christian 
mosaics  which  carries  us  back  into  extreme  antiquity,  perhaps  into  the  very  first  century  of  the  reign  of 
Christianity.  In  these  our  Saviour,  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  invariably  appear  in  complete  classical 
costume,  in  long  tunics,  with  the  palliums  superposed,  and  with  naked  feet,  protected  only  by  the  sandals 
commonly  worn  in  imperial  times.  When  recent  saints  are  introduced,  the  habits  of  antiquity  are 
exchanged  for  rich  and  more  barbaric  dresses  ; and  the  feet  are  usually  completely  covered.”  The  value 
of  these  ancient  types  we  find  acknowledged  by  subsequent  artists,  as  celebrated  and  modem  as  Raphael 
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himsolf;  for,  as  tho  same  writer  justly  remarks,  in  the  cartoons  and  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Vatican  frescoes,  wo  cannot  fail  to  recognize  an  approach  to  the  primitive  forms  of  early  Christianity, 
in  the  guise  of  a return  to  Classical  models,  subordinated  to  the  conventions  handed  down  from  the 
Church  of  the  Early  Fathers  by  tradition,  from  artist  to  artist,  and  from  priest  to  priest. 

Thus,  thirdly,  is  there  a purely  archeological  interest  attaching  to  pictorial  mosaics,  connecting 
those  decorations  with  the  individuals  by  whom,  or  for  whom,  they  were  executed,  with  the  specific 
periods  at  which  they  were  wrought,  and  with  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  monuments  they  adom. 
On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  Ciampini,  Furietti,  and  Spreti,  have  left  but  little  virgin  soil  for  the 
nineteenth  century  literary  labourers  to  dig  into. 

Thus,  fourthly,  and  lastly,  is  there  also  an  interest  which  affects  us  as  architects  more  nearly 
(probably),  than  either  the  liturgical,  monographic,  or  archaeological.  I allude  to  the  illustration 
afforded  to  the  general  history  of  graphic  art  by  the  numerous  relics  of  pictorial  mosaic,  which  supply, 
for  nearly  every  century,  from  the  Christian  era  downwards,  an  unbroken  series  of  documentary 
evidences  of  those  fluctuations  of  progress  in  design  which,  bridging  over  a Mediaeval  chasm,  connect 
ancient  Classical  art  with  its  revival  under  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  and  their 
disciples  to  the  present  day.  Having  in  two  addresses  delivered  before  this  Institute,  one  in  1850,  and 
the  other  in  1855,  dwelt  at  some  length,  although  incidentally,  on  the  position  of  pictorial  mosaic  in  art 
history,  I may  trust  to  your  indulgence  for  treating,  in  general  terms  only,  this  really  most  interesting 
aspect  of  our  evening’s  theme. 

Having  thus  noted  what  I desire  to  eliminate,  let  me  briefly  define  the  point  of  view  from  which  I 
would  fain  engage  you  to  look  with  me  at  the  whole  matter  this  evening.  That  point  of  view  is  simply 
the  one  from  which  we  may  best  realize  what  architects  have  to  leum  and  to  do,  in  order  to  effect  a 
practical  revival  of  the  art  in  the  present  day.  In  describing  in  one  of  the  addresses  already  alluded  to, 
some  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  ancient  mosaic  worker,  I repeated  in  the  year  1855  what  I had 
first  advanced  in  1847,  viz. — that  I saw  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  not  carry  out  in  the  various 
processes  of  mosaic,  “ exactly  what  the  Greeks  and  Latins  practised  of  old.”  If  I was  justified  in  that 
remark  then,  I am  more  than  justified  now,  for  as  I shall  hope  to  presently  convince  you,  many  practical 
difficulties  formerly  existing  have  been  removed,  and  convictions  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  revival 
entertained  by  a few  then,  are  now  heartily  sympathized  with  by  many,  able  not  to  dream  and  desire 
only,  but  to  work  and  to  do.  So  strongly,  indeed,  is  the  current  now  setting  in,  that  I feel  convinced  it 
will  be  ere  long  incumbent  on  every  architect  practising  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  what,  when  once  adopted,  will,  I do  not  doubt, 
become  the  most  popular  means  of  adding  the  graces  of  colour  to  the  refinements  of  form  and  proportion. 
Mural  painting  must  in  our  climate  ever  have  to  contend  with  elements,  certain  to  shorten  its  ephemeral 
beauty.  If  attempted  in  real  fresco,  damp,  fog,  and  frost  speedily  fasten  upon  its  very  vitals,  tending  to 
set  the  lime  against  the  oxides  and  other  pigments,  which  in  time  are  eaten  away,  as  even  in  Italy  we 
frequently  see  them,  into  nothingness.  Fresco  secco  is  still  less  permanent.  Tempera,  or  distemper,  I 
need  not  waste  a word  upon.  Oil  or  encaustic  painting  involves  the  use  of  vehicles  darkening,  turning 
yellow,  shrinking  irregularly,  and  ultimately  often  detaching  themselves  from  the  ground  to  which  they 
are  applied.  What,  then,  is  left  to  us,  if  we  would  have  our  decorations  live  after  we  have  ceased  to 
live,  but  those  processes  over  the  most  delicate  and  the  boldest  pictures  produced  by  which,  experience 
has  proved  that  a thousand  years  may  pass  “ and  steal  no  grace  away?” 

I purpose  now,  in  the  first  place,  putting  before  you  in  a summary  form,  the  nature  of  such 
experience  as  may  be  derived  from  the  past ; and  in  the  second  glancing  at  the  various  scopes,  and 
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difficulties,  of  the  art,  in  its  production  and  application.  The  main  historical  phases  of  pictorial  mosaic 
were  the  following  seven  : — 

1st.  Classical. 

2nd.  Latin. 

3rd.  Byzantine 

4th.  Greco-Italian. 

5th.  Italian  monumental. 

6th.  Italian  portable. 

7th.  Mosaic  in  pietre  dure. 

The  first,  or  Classical , is  no  doubt  well  known  to  all  present  in  its  general  aspect ; but  as  the 
foundation  of  all  the  other  styles,  it  demands  a somewhat  closer  view ; the  more  especially,  I think 
because  this  closer  view  may  enable  the  architect  to  realize  some  distinctive  features  in  ancient  decora- 
tion, revealed  to  us  through  no  branch  of  art  more  distinctly  than  through  mosaic.  These  features  I 
essayed  to  deduce  from  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  in  a paper  read  in  this  room  in  June,  1860  ; 
but  they  may  be  better  recognized  in  the  various  remains  of  Classical  mosaic.  In  the  Roman 
decoration  of  Imperial  times,  two  distinct  schools  may  be  traced ; the  one  most  ancient — founded  on 
Egyptian,  Dorian,  and  Etruscan  models — chiefly  affecting  monochrome  combinations  of  black  and  red 
or  buff,  or  delicately-coloured  subjects  and  ornaments  on  uniformly  flat  grounds  ; and  the  other  rejoicing 
in  the  glowing  tints  and  golden  and  spangled  grounds  of  the  East,  popularized  after  the  spoils  of 
Ionian,  Corinthian,  Phoenician,  and  Syrian  magnificence  had  given  that  taste  for  gorgeous  costume, 
which  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  Babylonian  embroidery  and  figured  tissues  in  costume,  and  wall- 
hangings,  for  the  simpler  stuffs,  indulged  in  during  the  republican  ages.  Whether  the  art  of  fabricating 
gold  ground  mosaic  was  of  Oriental  discovery,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  it  was  derived  from  the 
north  of  Africa, — the  nursery  of  the  glass  and  enamel  trade, — are  as  yet  unsettled  points  ; but  that  it 
was  freely  adopted  in  imperial  times  is  proved  by  the  various  specimens  still  existing  at  Pompeii  and 
Naples.  It  is  certainly  curious  to  remark  how  devoted  the  ancients  were  to  tesselation  as  a system, 
whether  in  their  finest  or  coarsest  examples.  Large  surfaces  of  uniform  colour  are  invariably  made  up 
of  small  cubes,  little  varying  in  size  in  any  portion  of  the  work.  No  special  labour  is  bestowed  on  the 
fine  joints,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  disguise  their  effect  by  using  coloured  cement  stoppings.  The 
jointing  was  evidently  accepted  as  an  artistic  convention,  and  with  good  taste  and  judgment  it  was  kept 
regular,  so  as  to  prevent  distracting  the  eye  from  the  pictured  forms.  Its  lines  were  invariably  made 
to  subserve  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  flowing  contours  wrought  by  means  of  it ; and  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  use  of  large  slabs,  combined  with  tesserae,  to  save  the  labour  or  expense  consequent  on 
reducing  the  whole  to  one  uniform  guage  of  size  or  rectangularity.  This  reduction  of  all  to  a common 
modulus  is  one  of  the  sources  of  that  appearance  of  flatness  and  repose  which  peculiarly  marks  all  well- 
designed  pictorial  mosaic.  Such  regularity  is  infinitely  more  important  than  fineness  of  work.  The 
best  specimens  of  the  value  of  this  adherence  to  guage  over  large  plain  surfaces  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  are  those  noble  black  and  white  pavements,  and  wall  and  vault  linings,  which  abounded  in 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  at  Rome.  To  those  of  my  hearers  familiar  with  such  mosaics  as  those  of  the 
“ Battle  of  Issus,”  at  Pompeii ; of  Pliny’s  “ Doves,”  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  at  Rome ; of  the 
fine  pavement  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  Villa,  at  Tivoli,  now  in  the  Hall  of  the  Masks,  in  the 
Vatican ; of  the  splendid  arabesques  and  head  of  Minerva,  brought  from  the  site  of  Cicero’s  Villa,  at 
Tusculum,  and  now  in  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross ; it  is  needless  to  state  that,  in  all  that  constitutes 
perfection  in  graphic  imitation,  the  fine  opus  vermiculatum  of  the  ancients  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Not  only  were  form  represented  by  light  and  shade,  and  local  hues  expressed  by  positive  colour,  but  the 


utmost  refinement  of  graduation  of  warm  and  cool  tones,  in  shadow-tints  and  reflected  lights,  were 
accurately  copied  from  nature.  Even  in  that  curious  mosaic  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune  to 
the  Barberini  Palace,  at  the  ancient  Prseneste,  now  Palestrina,  in  which  the  learned  have  recognized  the 
identical  primitive  specimen  referred  to  by  Pliny,  in  the  words,  “ Lithostrata  cosptavere  sub  Sylla  cextat 
quod  in  Fortunes  delubro  Prwneste  fecit,"  a great  variety  of  colouring  and  much  minute  execution  in  the 
animals,  figures,  and  landscape  are  to  be  observed.  For  the  production  of  such  vivid  and  varied  tints, 
natural  self-coloured  materials,  such  as  marbles,  stones,  &c.,  could  not  suffice ; and  the  skill  of  the  glass- 
worker  was  therefore  pressed  into  the  service,  to  enrich  the  mosaic-worker’s  palate.  For  him,  not  only 
were  vitreous  pastes  prepared,  glowing  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  but  chemical  processes  for 
staining  and  tinting  natural  materials  were  brought  into  use  ; and  finally  the  vitreous  pastes  were 
overlaid  with  gold,  covered  in  its  turn  by  a thin  film  of  pure  white  glass,  which  effectually  secured  the 
metal  surface  from  contact  with  noxious  gases  or  damp  vapours.  Not  content  with  applying  his 
incrustation  to  plane  surfaces,  the  mosaic-worker  learnt  also  to  adapt  it  to  the  lining  of  domes  and 
vaulting,  as  well  as  to  the  varied  forms  of  basso  relievo.  In  this  country,  among  the  Pembroke  marbles 
at  Wilton,  we  possess  one  of  the  few  specimens  known  of  this  curious  mosaic ; which  was  at  once 
sculpture  and  painting.  Nor  is  it  in  such  exceptional  productions  only  that  we  are  rich,  since  in  the 
more  ordinary  kinds  of  pictorial  mosaic,  in  which  figure  subjects  are  combined  with  flowing  and 
conventional  ornament,  the  soil  of  this  country  has  teemed  with  valuable  reliques  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  our  island.  Of  these  from  my  own  portfolios,  and  through  the  kindness  of  many  friends 
(Mr.  George  Maw  being  the  one  to  whom  I am  most  indebted),  I am  enabled  to  present  to  your  notice 
this  evening  a very  fair  assemblage  of  representations.  Among  them  let  me  direct  your  special 
attention  to  the  following  : 

The  magnificent  head  of  Ceres,  from  Corinium  (Cirencester) ; the  subject  of  Orpheus,  from 
Winterton,  near  Lincoln ; the  Bacchus  at  Thruxton,  Hants ; the  scenes  of  the  Circus,  from  Horkstow- 
on-Humber,  Lincolnshire ; the  head  full-size,  showing  the  tesselation,  from  Bignor,  Sussex  ; the  fine 
Bacchus,  from  Stonesfield,  near  Warwick  ; the  grand  pavement,  from  Littlecoat,  Wilts  ; and  the 
Bacchus  found  on  the  site  of  the  East- India  House,  Leadenhall  Street,  now  in  the  Indian  Museum. 
The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Roman  work  brought  to  this  country  from  other  lands  are,  a few 
small  pieces  in  the  Temple  collection,  and  the  noble  fragments  of  an  extensive  pavement  found  at 
Carthage,  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  addition  to  the  Italian  examples,  most 
of  which  have  been  engraved,  many  specimens  exist  in  other  countries.  Among  the  best  of  these,  1 
would  note  the  great  pavement  at  Constantine,  in  Algeria  ; those  found  near  Lyons  (published  by  M. 
Artaud)  ; and  the  Spanish  varieties  at  Italica  and  Rielves.  I have  dwelt  on  Classical  mosaic  at  greater 
length  than  I purpose  doing  upon  any  other  species,  because  the  careful  student  will  find,  I think,  that 
evidence  exists  that  every  kind  of  technical  process  or  artistic  convention,  applied  at  any  subsequent 
period  to  the  art,  was  known  to  and  practised  by,  the  ancients. 

The  second  variety  of  pictorial  mosaic  may  be  designated  as  Latin ; since  it  long  retained  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  which  distinguish  Latin  from  Byzantine  art.  Thus,  not  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  only,  but  in  the  retention  of  the  ruddy  flesh-tints,  the  deep  brown  shadows,  and  the  stumpy 
figures  and  simple  costume  of  the  decline  of  Roman  painting,  do  such  mosaics  as  those  of  the  fifth 
century  at  Santa  Sabina,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  San  Paolo  Fuori  delle  Mura,  at  Rome,  differ  from 
later  specimens  executed  in  the  same  city ; if  not  by  Greeks  alone,  at  least  by  a preponderance  of 
Greeks  over  the  direct  descendants  of  the  original  classical  mosaicists.  M.  Barbet  de  Jouy,  of  the 
Louvre,  who  has  profoundly  studied  the  subject,  remarks  that  “ the  mosaics  executed  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  I.  (A.D.  858)  do  not  possess  the  Byzantine  character.” 
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This,  though  partially  correct,  is  far  too  sweeping  an  assertion  : it  suffices,  however,  to  show  that  the 
separation  in  classification  of  Latin  from  Byzantine  style  in  mosaics  is  essential  to  preserve  a correct 
idea  of  real,  not  fanciful,  distinctions.  The  earliest  Christian  Latin  mosaic  known  is  that  which  lines 
the  vaulting  of  the  little  baptistery  of  Santa  Costanza,  adjoining  the  Basilica  of  St.  Agnese  ; and  dates 
from  the  age  of  Constantine.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  latest. 

The  more  closely  the  matter  is  studied,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  a distinct  Latin  influence 
in  the  history  of  art  is  to  be  traced,  running  beside,  mingling  with,  but  never  altogether  losing  its 
identity  in,  the  great  tide  of  progress  which  swept  from  a thousand  springs  and  sources  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  Thus,  amongst  existing  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  may  point  to 
three  in  particular,  in  which  many  of  the  Latin  peculiarities  of  mosaic  working  have  been  faithfully 
preserved  to  a comparatively  late  date  ; one  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  other  two  in  that  district  over 
which  we  may  frequently  recognize  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  long-flourishing  Latin  schools 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Cologne.  In  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  at  Novara, — a work  executed  at 
intervals,  probably  between  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  and  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuries, — we 
meet  with  a very  fair  reproduction  of  a black  and  white  classical  pavement.  In  various  medallions  are 
birds  and  allegorical  figures,  of  one  of  which  I produce  a facsimile  traced  by  Mr.  George  Maw  from  the 
original.  From  this  may  be  readily  observed  the  coincidence  which  occurs  between  the  tesselation  of 
the  Novara  pavement  and  that  of  the  ancient  pavements  of  Pompeii,  such  as  I have  sought  to  reproduce 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  It  is  probable  that  a somewhat  similar  mosaic  pavement,  with 
figures  representing  Bhetoric,  Logic,  Prudence,  &c.,  and  a zodiac,  was  formerly  in  the  church  of  St. 
Irene,  at  Lyons, — a city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  many  fine  classical  mosaics  existed,  which  might 
have  well  served  as  models  for  this  mediaeval  specimen  of  tesselation. 

In  the  year  1831,  extensive  excavations,  fully  described  in  the  work  of  M.  Wallett,  were  commenced 
to  uncover  the  crypt  and  choir  of  one  of  the  ancient  churches  of  St.  Bertin,  at  St.  Omer.  These  laid 
bare  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  art  ever  exhumed  in  France.  A reference  to  the 
engravings  taken  from  M.  Wallett’s  learned  work  will  show  at  once  the  nature  of  the  pavement,  which 
represented,  by  a regular  classical  tesselation  of  black,  red,  yellow,  and  bluish-grey,  executed  in  terra- 
cotta, stone,  granite,  and  marble,  the  zodiac  surrounding  a square,  divided  diagonally  by  conventional 
ornament,  and  containing  three  medallions  and  a monumental  slab  in  the  several  triangles  so  spaced 
out.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  the  monumental  slab,  which  is  covered  by  a figure  of  William, 
son  of  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders.  Time  does  not  permit  of  my  dwelling  in  detail  upon  the  work- 
manship of  the  medallions,  which  show  a curious  transition  from  the  mosaic  to  the  purely-incised  slab 
pavements ; but  I may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  France  and  its  archaeologists  upon  the  fact  that  the 
date  of  1108  wrought  round  the  supine  figure  of  Prince  William,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  retention  at 
that  period  of  workmen  perfectly  capable  of  imitating  in  mosaic  the  important  fragments  of  classical 
mosaic,  which  served,  so  far  as  processes  of  manufacture,  and  ornament,  are  concerned,  as  models  for  the 
execution  of  this  precious  work.  The  third  rare  specimen  of  mediaeval  Latin  mosaic  is  the  monumental 
slab  of  Frumualdus,  Bishop  of  Arras,  found  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Waast,  at  Arras,  in  1835,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  that  city.  Frumualdus,  who  died  in  1183,  is  represented  standing  and  in 
full  episcopal  costume.  The  details  are  worked  out,  as  you  may  observe  by  an  inspection  of  the 
elaborate  coloured  plate  given  in  Gailhabaud’s  “ Architecture  et  les  Arts  qui  en  dependent,”  in  tessera;, 
among  which  are  many  obviously  gilt.  One  peculiarly  classical  feature,  the  retention  of  which  would  go 
far  to  prove  a Latin  rather  than  a Byzantine  tradition  for  this  work,  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  strong, 
black,  outlining  of  the  figure.  I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  later  Latin  tesselation  than  is 
shown  in  these  three  examples. 
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Wc  como  now  to  our  third  species — Byzantine  mosaic — which  includes  all  that  was  done  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor ; and  much  that  was  done  in  Italy,  from  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  in  the  year  321), 
until  the  Italians  began  to  learn  from  the  Greeks  to  practise  the  art  for  themselves.  History  tells  us 
that  Constantine  took  artificers  to  Constantinople  with  him  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  Rome  ; and  hence 
we  naturally  find  that  the  earliest  Byzantine  monuments  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  classical; 
but  the  new  soil  and  the  old  soil  soon  caused  the  same  parent  stock  to  bear  very  different  fruits. 
Byzantium  rose  as  Rome  sank.  No  doubt  a freer  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  more 
especially  with  Persia,  soon  led  the  Greeks  to  engraft  enhanced  brilliancy  on  their  fading  recollections 
of  classical  art ; and  gorgeousness  in  costume,  in  textile  fabrics,  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  in 
pictorial  mosaic,  soon  usurped  the  foremost  place,  once  assigned  to  severer  sources  of  beautiful  effect. 
To  the  pages  of  Hope,  Lord  Lindsay,  Gaily  Knight,  Yon  Quast,  Salzenberg,  and  Ciampini,  I must 
refer  my  hearers  for  detailed  information  upon  the  productions  of  the  Byzantine  mosaic  workers, 
contenting  myself  with  noting  that  it  is  in  their  earliest  labours  at  Santa  Sofia  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  the  churches  of  San  Nazareo  e Celso  (the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia),  San  Vitale,  and  the  two  churches 
of  Sant  Apollinare  di  fuori,  and  di-dentro,  at  Ravenna,  that  the  finest  models  for  our  imitation  are  to 
be  met  with.  Byzantine  pictorial  mosaic  is  exclusively  upon  gold  ground ; and  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic  troubles  in  742,  when  multitudes  of  Greek 
artists  and  monks  were  driven  out  by  persecution  to  seek  a precarious  living  in  foreign  countries,  the 
staple  of  such  work  was  invariably  executed,  and  the  necessary  materials  probably  manufactured  by 
these  itinerant  mosaicists.  What  are  to  be  peculiarly  admired  in  the  Byzantine  interiors,  are  the 
breadth  of  decorative  effect  invariably  aimed  at ; the  good  proportioning  of  the  scale  of  the  pictures  and 
ornaments  to  the  distance  from  which  they  require  to  be  viewed ; the  judicious  use  of  bands,  margins, 
and  string  courses,  to  keep  the  compositions  distinct,  and  make  them  subservient  to  an  architectural 
disposition  ; and  the  judgment  with  which  they  invariably  accentuate  or  emphasize  leading  architectural 
features.  For  instance,  nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  mode  in  which  they  almost  always  treated  the 
soffits  and  faces  of  arches,  and  the  arretes  or  salient  angles  of  vaults.  Many  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the 
sketches  now  submitted,  the  whole  of  which  were  executed  by  me  from  the  original  models.  No 
arrangements  of  decorative  form  can  be  happier  than  such  as  exist  in  some  of  the  cupolas  of  St.  Mark’s, 
at  Venice,  of  which  I offer  to  your  notice,  after  the  conclusion  of  my  paper,  some  careful  sections  taken 
from  Kreutz’s  elaborate  work. 

Next  to  Constantinople  and  Ravenna,  Rome  certainly  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  Greek  work ; 
done,  probably,  to  a great  extent,  through  the  “Scuola  Greca”  established  by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  A.D.  782, 
and  attached  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Cosmedino.  As  if  to  reward  the  patronage  of  the  pontiff, 
the  great  mosaic  of  Santa  Pudenziana,  done  in  his  days,  is  by  far  the  best  in  which  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  played  the  leading  part.  The  mosaics  executed  at  Rome  for  the  next  three  centuries,  although 
numerous,  and  on  a grand  scale,  exhibit — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  Santa  Prassede,  a 
marked  falling  off.  In  those  of  the  apse  of  San  Clemente,  carried  out  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
decided  revival  is  manifested,  destined  to  burn  brightly  for  a short  time  only ; being  as  it  were  almost 
the  last  shooting  up  of  the  already  waning  flame,  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  shed  a brilliant 
light  from  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  far  and  wide  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth,  or  Greco-Italian  series,  which  are  important  on  two  accounts — firstly, 
because  they  illustrate  a gradual  emancipation  from  tradition  in  the  limitation  of  subjects  and  action  ; 
and  secondly,  because  they  constitute  the  transition,  which  ended  in  the  transfer  of  the  art,  from  one 
nationality  peculiarly  fitted  to  maintain  technical  efficiency,  to  another  not  less  qualified  to  graft  pictorial 
excellence  on  mechanical  precision  and  perfection.  The  first  mosaics  executed  in  Sicily — those  of  the 
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Church  of  the  Admiral  and  of  the  Capella  Palatina — bear  Greek  inscriptions,  and  were  wrought  by 
Greeks ; in  the  first,  exclusively ; and  in  the  second,  probably  under  the  guidance,  as  to  design,  of 
Saracenic  artists. 

For  the  later  and  far  more  extensive  works  at  Monreale  and  Cefalu,  the  mixed  races,  protected 
under  the  Norman  dominion,  each  contributed  its  quota  of  skill.  The  Duca  di  Serradifalco  and 
Cicognara  agree  in  recognizing  the  influence  exerted  on  Pisa,  by  the  advance  made  in  Sicily ; 
and  through  Pisa,  Sienna  and  Florence  were  ultimately  unquestionably  stimulated  to  rapid  advance  in 
art.  The  cathedral  at  Monreale,  a beautiful  drawing  of  the  interior  of  which,  by  the  late  Herr  Zanth, 
was  bequeathed  by  him  to  this  Institute,  offers  I believe — next  to  Santa  Sofia  at  Constantinople,  and 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice — the  noblest  and  grandest  instance  of  a church  decorated  throughout  with  mosaic. 
Having  worked  hard  in  it  for  many  a day  from  dawn  to  sunset,  I can  bear  a humble  testimony  to  its 
invariable  beauty  under  every  changing  condition  of  light  and  shade.  Whether  bathed  in  sunshine  and 
all  alive  with  glowing  colour,  or  almost  dark,  at  closing  day,  retaining  to  the  last  some  lingering  gleam 
upon  its  gilded  wall  faces ; its  aspect  is  one,  not  of  gaudiness  nor  gloom,  but  of  serene  and  dignified 
magnificence.  It  is  a subject  of  congratulation,  that  these  beautiful  mosaics  are  so  admirably  rendered 
by  colour  printing  in  the  great  work  recently  published  by  the  Padre  Gravina,  and  the  Benedictines, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Government.  As  in  Sicily,  so  in  Venice,  the  art  was  at  first  kept  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Greeks ; who  not  only  worked  at  St.  Mark’s,  but  at  Torcello  and  Murano  as  well.  In 
the  latter  island  they  no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  the  glass  trade,  previously  a Constantinopolitan 
monopoly,  so  far  as  the  more  difficult  branches  of  the  manufacture  were  concerned.  From  the  Murano 
glass-houses,  from  the  Scuola  Greca  at  Rome,  and  from  a manufactory  established  at  Palermo,  as  well 
as  by  direct  importation  from  Greece,  the  materials  were  supplied  with  which  the  Greco-Italian  mosaics 
were  executed.  The  profits  made  by  the  itinerant  Greeks  in  Italy,  coupled  with  an  increased  demand 
for  works  of  decoration,  consequent  on  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  northern  republics,  through 
trade  gains,  soon  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made  by  the  Italians  to  break  up  the  Byzantine  monopoly. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  led  to  the  development  of  the  fifth  species  of  pictorial  mosaic,  which  I 
have  designated  Italian  monumental.  It  was  in  Florence,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the 
transfer  of  the  monopoly  was  consummated.  Andrea  Tafi,  a Florentine,  having  insinuated  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  certain  Greeks  working  on  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  prevailed  at  last,  as  Vasari  says, 
“ con  preghi,  con  danari,  e con  promesse ,”  on  a certain  Apollonius  to  go  to  Florence  and  work  with  him 
upon  the  mosaics  which  still  line  the  vault  of  the  Baptistry  in  that  city.  A rival  of  Andrea’s  was  the 
even  more  celebrated  Mino  da  Turrita,  who,  having  gained  an  earlier,  although  probably  less  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  jwocesses,  preceded  Andrea  in  working  on  the  Baptistry.  Subsequently  Gaddo 
Gaddi  was  employed  as  an  assistant  on  these  works ; and  by  these  artists,  and  by  their  pupils,  and 
pupils’  pupils,  almost  all  the  pictorial  mosaics  subsequently  executed  in  Italy  were  carried  out.  Among 
such  may  be  specially  noticed,  as  combining  fine  execution  and  decorative  colour  with  really  good  art, 
the  splendid  apse  linings  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome ; executed  by 
Mino  da  Turrita  and  Gaddo  Gaddi,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Giotto’s  celebi'ated  “Navicella,”  at  St.  Peter’s, 
was  also  wrought. 

So  highly  did  the  Italians  esteem  the  products  of  Andrea’s  combined  talent  and  cunning,  that  after 
his  death  they  honoured  him  with  the  following  epitaph  : — 

“ Qui  glace  Andrea,  ch’  opre  leggiadre  e belle 

Fece  in  tutta  Toscana,  ed  ora  e ito 

A far  vago  lo  regno  delle  stelle.” 
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Pietro  Cavallini  and  the  Cosmati,  subsequently,  obtained  reputation  by  their  mosaic,  principally  at 
Rome ; the  latter  working  in  the  Gothic  manner  altogether.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Greeks  continued  to  labour  at  Venice  long  after  their  services  were  dispensed  with  in  other  cities  of 
Italy ; although,  after  1400,  I think  the  work  at  St.  Mark’s  to  have  been  altogether  Italian.  With 
the  uprising  of  the  great  school  of  fresco  painting,  the  employment  of  mosaic,  a far  more  costly 
decoration,  was  to  a great  extent  dispensed  with ; although  at  Pisa,  Orvieto,  Sienna  and  Rome,  both 
styles  of  mural  embellishments  are  constantly  to  be  seen  together.  Their  union  is  not,  however,  to  be 
admired,  owing  to  their  unequal  durability — the  permanence  of  the  colour  of  the  one  frequently  making 
needlessly  conspicuous  the  fading  or  staining  of  the  other.  The  best  early  Renaissance  monumental 
mosaics  with  which  I am  acquainted,  are  those  from  the  designs  of  Raffaele  in  the  Capella  Chigiana,  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  (illustrated  in  colour  by  Mr.  Gruner),  and  the  vaidt  of  a subterranean  chapel  in 
Santa  Croce  in  Gierusalemme,  at  Rome;  the  design  of  which  is  attributed  to  Baldassare  Pcruzzi. 
The  best  late  Renaissance  mosaics  on  a grand  scale  are  unquestionably  the  magnificent  decorations  of 
the  vast  cupola  and  pendentives  of  St.  Peter’s — models  which  one  would  fain  see  rivalled,  not  slavishly 
imitated,  in  our  great  metropolitan  cathedral.  For  the  production  of  the  Papal  mosaics,  a fabrica , or 
government  establishment,  was  founded,  which  has  not  failed,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  providing 
materials  and  labourers  equal  to  the  repair  of  old,  and  the  initiation  of  new,  work  ; equal  in  all  respects 
to,  and  surpassing  in  some,  the  peculiarities  of  each  style  we  have  hitherto  noticed. 

A few  words  will  suffice  to  dismiss  the  sixth  species  of  mosaic,  which  I have  called  “ Italian 
portable."  By  this  term,  I would  convey  that  the  basis  of  the  variety  is  not  so  much  making  portable 
mosaics ; as,  from  the  great  weight  of  the  materials,  they  can  never  be  made  easily  portable  ; but  rather 
making  reproductions,  in  mosaic,  of  pictures  in  oil  or  other  media,  which  may  be  really  and  readily 
transferable  from  place  to  place.  This  species  is,  in  fact,  little  else  than  a revival  of  the  fine  opus  ver- 
miculatum  of  the  ancients.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Greeks  did  not  ever  manufacture 
miniature  mosaic  pictures  ; because  two  fine  specimens  exist  to  my  knowledge, — one  at  Florence, 
and  the  other,  of  extraordinary  perfection  and  curiosity,  in  the  Kensington  Museum ; but  it 
may  be  safely  averred,  from  the  great  rarity  of  such  relics,  that  the  practice  was  altogether  exceptional. 
This  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; since,  with  the  quick-drying  cement  ordinarily  used  for  mosaic 
work,  it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  execute  these  almost  microscopic  pictures,  which  bring 
within  the  compass  of  a few  square  inches  subjects  usually  worked  out  in  as  many  square  feet. 

This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancients  for  their  finest  mosaic  pictures  must  have  used  some 
retarding  agent,  such  as  honey  or  beer  would  prove,  to  keep  their  cement  plastic  longer  than  it  would 
remain  if  mixed  with  water  only.  When,  however,  Giovanni  Baptista  Callandra  applied,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a mastic  in  lieu  of  an  ordinary  hydrate  of  lime,  to  unite  the  tessera?,  it  became 
comparatively  easy  to  copy  the  most  elaborate  pictures  in  mosaic.  By  this  artist  was  executed  the 
beautiful  reproduction  of  Guido’s  St.  Michael ; which,  with  Raffaelle’s  “ Transfiguration,”  and  Domeni- 
chino’s  “ St.  Jerome,”  is  about  the  best  of  all  the  celebrated  mosaic  pictures  in  St.  Peter’s. 

In  the  marble  incrustation  which  forms  our  seventh  species,  and  which  is  best  known  as  Florentine 
mosaic , the  tints  and  shades  are  given  by  the  natural  colours  of  the  jasper,  agates,  and  other  precious 
materials  of  which  the  work  is  composed.  The  hardest  minerals  only  are  used  ; and,  as  each  small 
piece  must  be  cut  and  ground  to  a pattern,  and  each  thin  veneer  backed  by  a thicker  one  of  slate,  or 
some  such  material,  in  order  to  give  it  strength  ; so  much  labour  and  time  are  involved  in  the  production 
of  this  kind  of  mosaic,  that  its  high  price  has  necessarily  limited  its  use.  Zobi,  the  principal  writer  on 
the  art  of  pietra  dura  mosaic,  tells  us  that  he  knows  of  “no  existing  example  in  Italy  of  marble 
pictorial  mosaic  executed  during  the  first  periods  of  the  revival  of  the  arts,  excepting  the  specimen  to 
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be  seen  in  the  central  nave  of  Siena  Cathedral,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.”  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  art  was  founded  on  the 
“ opus  sectile  ” of  the  ancients,  and  that  it  descended  by  regular  tradition  from  classical  times.  I need 
scarcely  recall  to  your  recollection  the  extraordinary  advance  made  in  the  pavement  of  the  same  cathedral 
upon  the  work  of  Buoninsegna,  by  that  great  master  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Beccafumi.  The  art 
was  greatly  patronized  by  the  Medici.  The  celebrated  “ Fabrica  Ducale,”  of  Florence,  was  founded  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1588 ; and  its  reputation  during  the  seventeenth  century  was 
kept  up  by  the  exertions  of  those  artists  to  whom  Florence  owes  the  finest  specimens  of  mosaic  which 
enrich  her  palaces  and  galleries,  and  whose  names  are  for  the  most  part  given  to  us  by  Baldinucci. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  exquisite  specimens  produced 
in  India  of  pictorial  mosaics,  representing  the  finest  Arabesque  and  conventional  ornament  in  pietra 
dura.  That  the  Indians  were  early  in  possession  of  all  the  technical  ability  necessary  for  such  work  is 
proved  by  the  antiquity  of  some  of  their  gem-cuttings,  inlaying,  polishing,  and  carvings  in  hard  stones ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  their  sovereigns  owed  much  to  Italy  for  assistance  in  that  beautiful  marquetry 
which  ornaments  the  great  monuments  at  Delhi  and  Agra;  for  in  1688  a passport  was  obtained  from 
the  King  of  Spain,  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  for  four  workmen,  skilled  in  mosaic  working  in 
precious  stones,  whom  he  was  about  to  despatch  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

This  art  is  retained  at  the  present  day  both  in  India  and  to  even  greater  perfection  in  Italy ; for 
the  specimens  contributed  to  the  recent  Exhibition  at  Florence,  some  of  which  may  be  even  now 
on  their  way  to  this  country,  were  quite  equal  to  anything  produced  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Medici. 

It  would  take  too  long  now  to  describe  the  practical  processes  adopted  in  this  and  other  modes  of 
mosaic  working  ; and,  having  already  given  them  in  a work  I published  in  1848  on  the.  subject,  and  in 
a report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  made  in  1855,  it  is  better  to  refer  you  to  those  sources  of  information 
than  to  further  detain  you  from  entering  upon  what  is,  indeed,  the  most  practically  interesting  section 
of  our  inquiry  this  evening.  Before  commencing,  however,  upon  the  second  part  of  our  subject — the 
theoretical  basis  upon  which  we  should,  as  architects,  aid  in  the  revival  of  pictorial  mosaic — it  behoves 
us  to  take  stock  of  the  present  state  of  the  material  conditions  likely  to  affect  any  such  revival.  In 
Italy,  as  I have  already  said,  the  art  has  lingered  on  ; maintained  in  its  monumental  form  by  the  neces- 
sities of  repairing  old  works,  rather  than  by  the  desire  to  create  new  ; and  in  its  portable  form  by  the 
incessant  demands  of  foreigners  to  carry  off  with  them,  as  “ pilgrims’  marks  ” in  the  nineteenth  century, 
slabs  of  what  is  generally  known  as  “ Roman  mosaic.”  In  France,  under  the  first  Republic,  an  effort 
was  made  to  introduce  this  manufacture  into  Paris ; and  a “ fabrica  ” was  opened  by  the  authorities, 
under  the  charge  of  a Signor  Belloni,  in  the  old  College  of  Navarre,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montaigne, 
Ste.  Genevieve.  At  the  “ Exposition  ” of  the  year  X.,  some  products  were  contributed  from  this  esta- 
blishment ; but  as  it  altogether  disappears  from  the  catalogue  of  subsequent  expositions,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  Among  the  contributions  to  this  year’s  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  are  several  mosaics,  and  amongst  them  one  of  great  importance,  representing  a 
colossal  Saint,  forwarded  from  the  “ Imperial  Glass  Works  ” at  St.  Petersburgh.  Their  design  and 
execution  are  equal  to  those  of  any  Roman  mosaic  I have  ever  seen,  and  do  the  very  highest  possible 
credit,  both  to  the  skilful  Italian,  Signor  Bonafede,  the  celebrated  Cavalier  Barbetti’s  favourite  pupil, 
under  whose  active  superintendence  the  manufacture  of  the  Smalti  has  been  brought  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  in  Russia,  and  to  the  pupils  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  presided  over  by  Prince 
Garkarin,  Messrs.  Maravief,  Shipovalof,  and  Stetinin,  by  whom  they  have  been  executed.  I am  aware 
of  no  attempt  made  by  France  hitherto  to  revive  pictorial  mosaic,  with  the  above  exceptions.  I have 
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not  heard  of  any  other  efforts,  making  or  made,  in  any  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  excepting  Italy 
and  our  own. 

Before  noticing  what  we  are  doing  in  this  direction,  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  progress  making 
in  Italy.  There  are  now  three  establishments  in  “ Italia  ” (supposing  it  to  be  “ unita  ”),  at  all  of  which 
I believe  the  smalti,  or  coloured  vitreous  pastes  requisite  for  mosaic  working,  are  made,  and  from  which 
they  may  be  procured.  These  are  each  attached  to  great  structures,  the  mosaics  of  which  require 
occasional  repairs;  viz.,  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome;  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice;  and  the  Benedictine  establish- 
ment at  Monreale,  near  Palermo.  Of  the  products  of  these  establishments,  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
are  the  best,  and  the  Sicilian  the  cheapest.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Penrose,  of  whose  exertions 
in  connexion  with  the  revival  of  mosaic  I shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak,  I am  enabled  to  bring  to 
your  notice  the  following  particulars  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  products  of  these  establishments.  At  the 
Roman  Fabrica  he  was  furnished  with  an  estimate  for  the  execution  of  mosaic  (of  course,  in  very  fine  work) 
for  “ opere  di  decorazione ,”  at  the  following  rates,  reduced  to  English  feet  and  English  money : — For  figure 
subjects  or  landscapes,  at  from  £ 23.  to  £ 38.  per  foot  superficial ; for  flowers  or  animals,  at  from  £ 23.  to 
£ 31.  per  foot ; for  Grecian,  Roman,  or  cinque-cento  ornaments,  at  from  £19.  to  £ 27.  per  foot ; and  for 
Byzantine  ornaments,  at  from  £3.  17s.  to  £11.  10s.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  there  must  have  been 
some  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  above  estimate ; for  such  prices  might  justify  the  very 
minute  work  requisite  for  copying  highly-finished  pictures,  but  are  altogether  unreasonably  high  for 
ordinary  decorative  work.  I am  led  to  this  conclusion  because  Ciampini  tells  us  that,  when  Clement 
VIII.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  commenced  the  embellishment  with  mosaic  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  price  offered  for  the  labour  was  about  £ 1.  10s.  per  English  foot.  This  was  so 
profitable  to  the  workmen  as  to  attract  the  labourers  from  all  parts  of  Italy  “ famd  iam  immodici  pretii." 
The  consequence  was  that  very  speedily  the  price  fell  to  about  7s.  3d.  per  English  foot.  This  would 
be,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  material  employed,  which  latter  would  be  worth, 
then,  probably  about  15s.  an  English  foot.  Allowing  for  a great  increase  of  value  since  Clement 
VIII.’s  time,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  similar  work  could  be  worth  more  than  about  £ 3.  sterling  per 
foot  at  the  present  time.  This  would  agree  pretty  well  with  what  the  director  of  the  mosaic  establish- 
ment at  St.  Mark’s — Signor  Moro, — told  Mr.  Penrose ; viz.,  that  the  cost  of  finished  work,  similar  to 
the  ordinary  Byzantine,  would  be  about  £ 3.  2s.  per  English  foot.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  the 
Venetian  material,  I have  myself  obtained  from  the  Count  Cornaro  the  prices  at  which  the  public  spirited, 
and  able  Avvocato,  Signnor  Salviati,*  the  contractor  for  St.  Mark’s,  will  supply  the  smalti , viz.,  for  gold  and 
silver,  12s.  per  pound,  cut  into  tesserae;  6s.  for  the  same  quantity  uncut.  For  varied  colours,  3s.  per 
pound  uncut.  Count  Cornaro  states  that  it  will  take  about  33  English  pounds’  weight  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  50  pounds  of  coloured  smalto,  to  do  a French  metre  superficial  of  mosaic ; the  French  square  metre 
being  rather  more  than  an  English  superficial  yard.  Mr.  Penrose  remarks  that,  at  Palermo,  the  price 
is  much  the  same  as  at  Murano,  where  the  Venetian  material  is  made,  for  the  smalto,  but  that  the  price 
for  cutting  it  into  small  pieces  is  very  much  lower  in  the  former  than  the  latter  place  ; thus  the  prices 
for  cutting  only,  at  Murano,  are,  for  coloured  smalti,  6s.  8d. ; and  for  gold,  no  less  than  15s.  6d.  per 
English  foot ; while  at  Palermo,  for  4s.  7d.  per  foot,  the  manufacturers  will  cut  up  into  tesserae  golden 
and  coloured  smalti  indiscriminately.  Mr.  Penrose’s  object  in  making  these  inquiries  was  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  was  practicable  to  enlist  foreign  assistance  in  carrying  out  some  of  his  proposed  decorations  in 


* Salviati’s  contributions  to  the  International  Exhibition  (1862),  are  of  the  most  important  character;  for  a full  descrip- 
tion of  his  inventions,  &c.,  see  “ On  the  gold,  silver,  and  coloured  enamels  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mosaics,”  by 
Antonio  Salviati,  London,  1862  ; and  the  “ Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  of  Venice,  to  examine  the  Salviati  mosaic  establishm  nt  at  Venice.” — Emily  Faithful,  London,  1862. 
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St.  Paul’s  in  mosaic,  of  a more  pictorial  nature  than  we  had  at  the  date  of  his  last  visit  to  Italy  suc- 
ceeded in  producing. 

The  notes  he  made  become  now,  happily,  of  less  importance  than  they  then  were ; owing  to  the 
fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  ground  mosaic  which  our  manufacturers  have  not  yet,  so  far  as 
I am  at  present  informed,  been  very  successful  with,  all  the  other  foreign  pastes  may  be  with  advantage 
replaced  by  home  produce,  and  the  work  done  by  English  workmen.  The  actual  purchases  made  by 
Mr.  Penrose  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  upon  were  as  follows  : — 1,200  cakes  of  gilt  smalto,  suffi- 
cient, when  cut  up  and  wrought,  to  cover  about  80  feet,  English,  £63. ; 332  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  coloured 
smalto,  sufficient  to  do  about  128  feet,  £ 35. 

In  the  recent  Italian  Exhibition  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  mosaic  workers  alone  were  well  repre- 
sented. Salviati,  and  Vincenzo  Redi,  the  mosaicists  and  glass  manufacturers,  both  of  Venice,  combined 
in  contributing  a fine  figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  taken  from  Sta.  Sofia,  at  Constantinople ; and  an  equally 
good  one  of  our  Saviour,  copied  from  an  original  in  St.  Mark’s.  Both  of  these  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  material  or  workmanship.  Antonio  Gazetta,  also  of  Venice,  exhibited  a very  good 
head.  I saw  nothing,  however,  at  Florence  in  these  works,  which,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
good  quality  of  the  gold  ground  smalto,  we  could  not,  I believe,  now  rival  in  this  country.  It  remains 
for  us  to  see  by  what  steps  this  newly-acquired  faculty  has  been  obtained. 

The  revival  of  mosaic  in  this  country  as  an  architectural  adjunct  may  be  considered  to  have  begun 
in  1839-40;  about  which  time  Mr.  Blashfield  endeavoured  to  produce  decorative  pavements  by  means 
of  inlaid  asphalte,  coloured  cement,  and  Venetian  pise  works,  aided  by  the  clever  inventions  of 
Mr.  Singer,  of  Vauxhall,  by  his  ingenious  assistant,  Mr.  Pether,  and  also  by  Mr.  Prosser’s  mode  of  pro- 
ducing a tile  of  great  density  and  closeness  of  texture,  by  subjecting  powdered  china  clay  to  strong 
mechanical  pressure  in  iron  moulds,  and  in  this  way  obviating  the  shrinking  caused  .by  evaporation, 
which  is  unavoidable  when  the  clay  is  used  in  a moist  state.  Mr.  Prosser’s  invention  was  first  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  in  which  for  some  time  a large  trade  was  carried  on.  Recently  the 
Messrs.  Maw  have  invented  a process  by  which  they  obtain  tesserae  with  the  close  texture  and  conse- 
quent hard  surface,  only  to  be  attained  by  aqueous  shrinkage,  and  hitherto  only  approached  by  subject- 
ing the  materials  to  extraordinary  pressure. 

Mr.  Minton,  I believe,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blashfield,  turned  his  attention  to  the  application 
of  Mr.  Prosser’s  patents  to  the  production  of  tesserae  suitable  for  the  formation  of  pavements  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancients.  Many  beautiful  geometrical  combinations  for  this  purpose  were  suggested  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones ; and  the  result  of  Mr.  Minton’s  spirited  efforts  was  the  speedy  introduction  to  the 
market  of  excellent  tesserae  in  all  colours. 

In  1844,  when  I went  abroad  to  study  my  profession,  Mr.  Blashfield  gave  me  a commission  to 
obtain  for  him  anything  which  I considered  likely  to  render  these  tesserae  (the  manufacture  of  which 
Mr.  Minton  had  then  just  entered  on)  of  more  general  utility.  In  Italy  and  Sicily  I found  much  mate- 
rial, of  which  I believed  little  notice  had  at  that  time  been  taken ; and  this  induced  me  to  make  a series 
of  drawings,  which  I afterwards  published  in  the  “ Geometrical  Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  These 
drawings  were  shown  to  Mr.  Minton  by  Mr.  Blashfield;  and,  on  my  return  to  England  in  1847, 
Mr.  Minton  applied  to  me  to  assist  him  in  his  views  with  respect  to  encaustic  tiles,  and  their  combination 
with  tesselated  work  in  general.  For  some  time  I rendered  him  what  aid  I could;  and,  but  for  other 
and  more  pressing  professional  engagements,  I should  probably  have  continued  to  do  so.  On  Mr. 
Minton’s  retirement  from  active  business,  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  determining  to  add  the  execution  of  mosaic 
to  their  encaustic  tile  manufacture,  sought  my  co-operation,  which  has  been  given,  at  such  intervals  as 
have  suited  our  mutual  convenience,  up  to  the  present  time.  Feeling  their  strength  quite  equal  to  the 
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production  of  pictorial  as  well  as  geometrical  mosaic,  Messrs.  Maw  requested  me,  on  the  announcement 
of  the  intended  Exhibition  of  18G2,  to  design  a pavement  of  that  character  for  them.  Some  of  the 
working  drawings  for  that  commission  I now  exhibit ; and  do  not  doubt  that,  on  seeing  the  work  done 
from  them  in  the  Exhibition,  you  will  admit  that  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  have  fully  proved  their  capability 
to  rival  any  antique  mosaic  yet  exhumed  in  this  country.  To  have  attempted  successfully  such  an 
experiment,  involving  the  production  of  an  indefinite  number  of  tessera  of  about  one  hundred  different 
tints — many  never  previously  got  up  in  England — and  the  application  of  skilled  labour  as  it  had  never 
before,  I believe,  been  employed  in  this  country  since  the  last  Roman  quitted  it, — is,  I do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  highly  honourable  to  them  as  manufacturers  ; and  it  is  a source  of  gratification  to  me  to  have 
been  associated  with  them  in  this  the  first  practical  endeavour  to  revive  pictorial  mosaic  amongst  us. 
That  we  shall  soon  have  many  rivals  is  not  to  be  doubted ; since  already,  through  the  energetic  and 
most  laudable  prompting  of  Mr.  Cole,  a scheme  has  been  set  on  foot  to  which  no  one  amongst  us  can, 
I think,  fail  to  give  hearty  sympathy  and  support.  Some  prospectuses,  one  or  two  of  which  I have  laid 
upon  the  table,  give  the  detail  of  a scheme,  which,  if  carried  out  successfully,  as  I have  every  reason  to 
think  and  believe  it  may,  will  give  a rare  impetus  to  the  development  of  pictorial  mosaic.  Those  details 
I do  not  dwell  on ; for  the  double  reason  that  time  will  not  now  permit  of  my  doing  so,  and  that  they  will, 
I believe,  form  the  subject  of  a paper  hereafter  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  I may,  however,  point  to  two 
most  hopeful  features  of  progress  certainly  made  ; viz., — 1st.  That  already  the  practical  co-operation  of 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  this  country  has  been  secured ; and  2nd.  that  both  Messrs. 
Minton  and  Messrs.  Simpson  (Messrs.  Maw  & Co.’s  London  agents)  have  proved,  that  if  artists  will  only 
make  good  designs,  they  possess  all  the  requisite  power  to  realize  their  designs  successfully.  To  prove 
this,  I need  only  point  to  a specimen  produced  by  Messrs.  Simpson,  which  has  been  kindly  lent  me 
by  Mr.  Cole. 

Such  being  the  actual  conditions  of  the  manufacture  at  the  present  moment,  I think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  it  is  really  incumbent  on  the  studious  architect  to  endeavour  to  grasp  the  theory  of  the 
right  application  of  pictorial  mosaic ; and  it  is  in  the  endeavour  to  either  aid  him  by  my  advice,  or  to 
aid  myself  by  eliciting  a rectification  of  my  views,  that  I put  before  you,  as  the  second  and  concluding 
part  of  this  paper,  a few  convictions  on  the  subject,  with  respect  to  which  I see  my  way  at  present  pretty 
clearly. 

The  combined  action  of  the  moisture  and  severe  frost  of  our  climate  is  such  as  must  always,  I fear, 
render  but  little  durable  any  extensive  application  of  mosaic  in  small  tesserae  as  external  decorations  : 
to  a great  extent,  therefore,  architects  will  have  to  look  upon  it  as  an  internal  embellishment.  It  is,  of 
course,  a coloured  incrustation  applicable  to  any  structural  surfaces  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  enrich  ; 
and  its  appropriate  design  must  be  strictly  determined  by  very  nearly  the  same  laws  which  should 
govern  the  distribution  of  polychromatic  decoration,  executed  through  any  other  medium  upon  similar 
surfaces.  The  rationale  of  these  laws  has  been  by  no  one  better  illustrated  than  by  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  in  his  invaluable  reports  to  the  Fine-Art  Commission  ; and  it  is  better  that  I should  refer  you  to 
what  he  has  so  well  written  in  those  documents,  than  attempt  to  give  you  now  any  paraphrase  of  my 
own.  The  chief  exceptional  conditions  are,  firstly,  the  expense  of  mosaic,  which  entails  simplicity ; 
secondly,  the  extremely  vivid  way  in  which  it  reflects  light,  and  exhibits  local  colour  partially,  demanding 
judgment  to  adapt  the  design  to  the  mode  of  lighting ; and,  thirdly,  its  limitations,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, as  a means  of  artistic  expression,  which  lead  to  the  prudent  avoidance,  or  sparing  employment, 
of  many  of  those  pictorial  elements,  such  as  perspective,  foreshortening,  lively  action,  or  complicated 
chiaroscuro,  which  are  proper  and  agreeable  sources  of  effect  in  mural  paintings,  executed  with  more  tract- 
able vehicles.  That  which  the  designer  will  probably  at  first  feel  to  be  his  greatest  difficulty,  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  cement  joints  which  attach  the  tesserae  to  one  another,  will,  when  once  he  has  mastered  the 
principles  upon  which  they  should  be  disposed,  prove  a ready  and  most  essential  means  of  heightening  his 
effects.  The  jointing  is,  to  a mosaic  designer,  exactly  what  the  lines  and  reticulations  of  an  engraving  or 
etching  are  to  an  engraver ; and  the  rules  of  taste  which  apply  to  the  one  apply  equally  to  the  other.  For 
instance,  as  the  engraver’s  lines  by  convexity  or  concavity  express  the  undulations  of  drapery,  and  the 
modelling  of  surfaces  advancing  to  or  retreating  from  the  spectator’s  eye,  so  precisely  should  the  direc- 
tions of  the  jointing  of  a piece  of  pictorial  mosaic.  Again,  as  the  regular  ruling  or  cross-hatching  of  an 
engraved  half  tint  is  made  to  give  value  to  the  broken  lights  and  shades  of  the  leading  figures,  to  which, 
by  their  vivid  contrasts,  attention  has  to  be  attracted ; so  precisely  should  the  uniformity  of  the  jointing 
with  even-sized  tessera;  diminish  the  brilliancy  of  a mosaic  background ; breaking  up  the  light  which 
would  otherwise  be  so  strongly  reflected  from,  say  a white  or  golden  background,  as  to  quite  kill  the 
effect  of  the  figures  or  ornaments  to  be  relieved  upon  it.  Another  point  which  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  arranging  the  jointing  is  to  allow  a row  of  tessera;  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground  to 
always  follow  every  leading  contour  profiled  upon  the  background.  The  use  of  this  rule,  which  was 
invariably  followed  by  all  good  mosaicists,  is  to  prevent  the  directions  of  the  generally  horizontal  and 
vertical  jointing  lines  of  the  background  from  cutting  awkwardly  against  the  profiles ; which  the  eye 
should  be  allowed  to  follow  without  being  led  off  into  other  channels,  or  distracted  by  the  occurrence  of 
irregularly  shaped  tessera;  next  to  leading  forms.  This  re-duplication,  as  it  were,  of  mosaic  outline,  has 
almost  the  effect  of  the  lead  line  in  stained  glass,  and  is  not  much  less  essential  to  good  effect.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  observe  the  degree  of  judgment  with  which  the  mosaicist  has  emphasized  the 
designer’s  intention,  by  a judicious  treatment  of  the  jointing  in  Messrs.  Simpson’s  specimen  head  now 
exhibited.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  at  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  mosaics  are 
usually  likely  to  be  placed,  mechanical  defects  disappear,  but  that  artistic  mistakes  betray  themselves, 
despite  the  most  perfect  mechanical  execution.  Hence  it  is  far  better  to  spend  time,  thought,  and 
money,  in  getting  really  first-rate  cartoons,  than  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  tesserae  to  fine  joints,  or 
microscopic  minuteness.  In  mounting  to  the  summit  of  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  glimpses  are 
caught  from  time  to  time  of  the  nature  of  the  mosaic  work ; and  the  observer  who,  from  below,  may 
have  fancied  the  whole  to  have  been  wrought  with  great  exactness,  will  find  that  the  work  is  of  the 
coarsest  description,  with  joints  in  which  often  a good-sized  pencil  might  be  laid.  From  its  judicious 
design,  however,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  eminently  satisfactory  when  viewed  from  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  also  that  although  mosaic  is,  as  it  were,  painting,  it  is  something  more 
in  its  relation  to  the  structure  it  decorates ; it  has  become  “ bone  of  its  bone,”  and  in  virtue  of  its 
intimate  and  permanent  union  is  especially  bound  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony.  As  a good  wife  should 
make  conspicuous  the  virtues  of  the  husband  she  adorns,  should  enhance  his  virtues,  and  screen  his  defects ; 
so  should  a well-devised  system  of  mosaic  give,  by  predominant  vertical  lines,  height  to  a structure  in 
which  height  is  wanting  ; and,  by  predominant  horizontal  lines,  length  where  length  is  needed.  Bril- 
liancy may  be  wrought  out  of  darkness  by  allowing  gold  grounds  and  luminous  colours  to  prevail ; 
while  the  eye  in  another  building,  “ faint  with  excess  of  light,”  may  be  refreshed  by  a preponderance  of 
cool  and  quiet  tones.  Stringcourses  and  borders,  archivolt  and  impost  bands  and  friezes,  should  be 
treated  as  permanent  frames  to  permanent  pictures ; essential,  by  their  rectangularity  or  other  simple 
geometrical  character,  to  afford  the  eye  a ready  means  of  testing  all  adjoining  and  more  complex  forms 
by  contrast.  Need  I say  that  where  the  skeleton  of  the  picture’s  composition  is  tossed  about  in  lively 
action,  a stronger  boundary  of  more  vivid  and  contrasted  hues  must  enclose  it  as  a corrective,  than 
when  the  motive  power  of  the  picture  is  of  a quieter  and  simpler  structure  ? That  is  the  reason  why 
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the  great  Venetian  pictures  demand  such  massive  framing;  while  the  more  serene  compositions  of  the 
early  Florentine  and  Siennese  schools  look  best  when  separated  one  from  another  by  little  else  than 
narrow  bands  of  flat  and  softly-tinted  ornament.  In  the  same  way  in  mosaic,  the  rigid  saints  of  the 
early  Byzantine  school,  with  their  evenly-balanced  limbs  and  perpendicular  draperies,  need  little  else 
than  vertical  palm-trees  or  inscriptions,  or  even  upright  staves  placed  between  them,  to  keep  them 
architectonic;  while  the  later  corresponding  figures  of  the  Italian  school,  with  their  swaying  lines, 
require  often  actual  insertion  into  recesses  to  keep  them  even  reasonably  quiet. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  most  important  theoretical  points  which  have  occurred  to  me ; but  had  time 
permitted,  I would  willingly  have  entered  this  evening  upon, — what  I have  indeed  partly  prepared, — an 
analytical  sketch  of  the  different  artistic  conventions,  which  form  graduated  stages  between  the  crudest 
mode  of,  as  it  were,  symbolising  nature,  and  the  most  highly  perfected  form  of  imitative  art.  While  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  specific  conditions  of  each  of  these  stages — which  are  to  the  designer 
what  keys  are  to  the  musical  composer — will  be  a great  assistance  to  the  mosaicist;  an  ignorance  of,  or 
an  indifference  to  them,  will  lead  him  into  great  trouble  and  confusion. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a close,  I may  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words  with  respect  to  specific 
style,  as  affecting  pictorial  mosaic.  We  have  seen  that,  as  a decorative  art  applicable  to  monumental 
structures,  it  has  survived  every  fluctuation  and  vicissitude  which  have  affected  architecture  from  the 
Christian  epoch  to  our  own  time : as  certainly  will  it  outlive  the  little  differences  which  split  us  up  into 
Goths  and  Greeks — “ big  and  little  endians”  of  the  professional  golden  eggs.  We  are  now  probably 
on  the  eve  of  introducing  a new  element  into  our  national  art ; and  happily  one  which  may,  with  pre- 
cedent, and  therefore  with  a good  conscience  by  those  who  lean  heavily  on  precedent,  be  used  alike  in 
buildings  of  whatever  historic  style  we  may  any  of  us  peculiarly  affect.  Let  me  then  express  a hope 
that  it  may  not  be  considered  necessary  to  retain  the  defects  and  mannerism  either  of  too  much  or  too 
little  academic  knowledge,  peculiar  to  ancient,  mediaeval,  or  modem  times ; but  that  we  may  rather 
concur  in  doing  the  very  best  we  any  of  us  can  with  this  art,  without  pedantry  or  a slavish  deference  to 
the  past.  The  whole  history  of  monumental  and  industrial  art  has  shown  us,  that  never  is  perfection 
attained  in  any  product  in  which  the  material  conditions,  and  the  processes  by  which  those  conditions 
may  be  best  enhanced  and  developed,  have  not  formed  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  construction,  manufac- 
ture, or  application,  of  any  such  product.  This  has  held  good  of  glass,  stone,  wood,  marble,  and  of  all 
the  metals ; and  assured  am  I that,  if  we  are  to  make  this  art  of  pictorial  mosaic  a credit  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a similarly  “ objective”  spirit  must  also  direct  and  determine  the  specific  mode  in  which, 
under  every  varying  condition  of  style  and  historical  association  of  ideas,  we  would  endeavour  to  rival 
the  great  masters  of  old  in  their  use  of  this  time-honoured  embellishment. 

The  President,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  was  quite  sure  the  Members  would  all  feel  a great  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  Wyatt  for  the  paper  he  had  read.  This  was  a common  form  of  expression,  but  he 
used  it  with  the  greatest  possible  sincerity.  The  subject  was  one  which  that  gentleman  thoroughly 
understood,  and  he  had  developed  it  with  great  ability  ; and  moreover,  the  subject  possessed  great 
interest  at  the  present  time,  in  reference  to  the  desire  which  was  felt  to  see  mosaic  decoration  grow 
up  in  renewed  beauty,  especially  in  connection  with  the  great  metropolitan  cathedral.  It  was 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  manipulation  of  mosaic  work  had  been  overcome, 
and  that  the  specimens  lately  executed,  which  were  before  the  Meeting,  shewed  the  same  mechanical 
skill  which  always  characterized  the  works  of  English  artists  and  English  workmen,  and  displayed  a 
result  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  ancient  work  of  the  best  times.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Members  to  hear  from  Mr.  Penrose  what  progress  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
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mosaic  decorations  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  what  he  considered  the  expence  would  be,  and  to  what 
extent  it  might  be  applied  there. 

Mr.  Penrose,  Hon.  Sec.,  F.  C.,  said  he  could  first  allude  to  the  information  he  had  obtained  in 
Italy  respecting  the  cost  of  mosaics, — as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  It  was  true  that  the 
estimate  he  had  got  atKomegave  an  extraordinaryly  high  figure  ; but  it  was  a veritable  estimate  given 
him  in  writing,  and  on  inquiry  he  found  it  was  certainly  meant  that  the  parties  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
ecute the  work  for  the  money  named.  Knowing  that  the  Koman  style  of  work  was  expensive,  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  cheapen  the  estimate,  or  prosecute  further  inquiry.  He  believed  that  the 
prices  at  Palermo  and  at  Murano  were  nearly  alike.  For  sixteen  or  seventeen  pieces  of  gold  mosaic, 
sufficient  when  cut  up  into  tesserm  to  cover  a superficial  foot,  the  cost  would  be  17s.,  whilst  the  same 
quantity  of  ordinary  coloured  mosaics  would  cost  about  7s.,  giving  as  the  average  price  of  a mosaic  half 
gold  and  half  colours,  12s.  for  the  material,  besides  the  cutting  and  fixing.  He  estimated  that  for  work 
at  a distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  eye,  where  fine  jointing  was  unnecessary,  except  in  particular 
parts,  such  as  the  faces  and  hands  of  the  figures,  25s.  a foot  would  cover  the  entire  cost,  including  the 
plaster  work  and  everything.  On  this  principle  he  imagined,  (and  the  very  imagination  of  a thing 
brought  it  nearer  to  execution  than  if  it  were  neither  believed  in  nor  hoped  for),  that  the  whole  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  might  be  covered  as  Sir  C.  Wren  originally  intended,  at  a cost  of  something 
under  £20,000, — the  surface  being  about  15,000  feet.  In  like  manner  the  spandrils  of  the  dome, 
each  of  which  were  about  270  feet,  might  be  filled  with  magnificent  figures,  at  rather  a higher  rate, 
the  work  being  nearer  the  eye,  probably  for  £500.  each,  or  £4,000.  The  other  surfaces  demanding 
mosaic  might  amount  altogether  to  20,000  feet.  If,  therefore,  they  had  within  a reasonable  time,  the 
means  of  getting  £50,000.  to  expend  upon  mosaics,  Sir  C.  Wren’s  original  idea  of  employing  this  mode 
of  decoration  throughout  his  great  work  might  be  carried  out.  He  must  own  he  felt  strongly  biassed 
in  favour  of  the  vitreous  rather  than  the  earthen  material,  as  giving  a greater  depth  of  colour, 
particularly  where  there  was  not  a great  deal  of  light.  He  had  never  contemplated  employing  any 
but  English  workmen,  because  he  was  sure  they  would  understand  one  another  better,  and  their  skill 
would  ensure  a better  result  than  could  be  attained  by  employing  Italians  ; but  he  certainly  had 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  obtain  the  material  in  the  first  instance  from  an  established 
manufactory,  — the  best  that  could  be  found,  — and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  English 
manufacturers  to  equal  or  surpass  it.  About  three  years  ago  the  Committee  for  the  Decoration  of 
St.  Paul’s  had  £5,000.  or  £6,000.  in  hand,  with  which  at  one  time  he  thought  they  would  have  been 
able  to  do  a specimen  of  mosaic,  but  more  important  matters  were  found  on  which  to  spend  the 
money,  and  no  opportunity  had  since  occurred.  Still  he  did  not  in  the  least  resign  the  expectation 
of  carrying  out  the  work,  and  hoped  on  a future  occasion  to  explain  what  had  been  done  instead  of 
what  he  hoped  to  do. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  President, 

Mr.  Fergusson,  Fellow,  said  it  was  generally  supposed,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  that 
some  of  the  Indian  mosaics  were  done  by  Italian  artists,  but  there  was  nothing  Italian  in  the  designs, 
which  were  purely  local,  presenting  Hindoo  patterns  such  as  had  been  cut  in  hard  stone  at  earlier 
periods.  The  Indian  mosaics  consisted  of  jasper,  agate,  blood-stone,  and  other  precious  stones,  and 
were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  remarkable  for  their  great  extent  and  elaborate  execution.  They 
were  in  better  style  than  the  Florentine  pietre  dure  mosaics,  and  there  was  no  attempt  in  them  to 
copy  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  a sufficient  suggestion  of  nature  to  give  life  and  variety  of  effect  to 
the  design.  Upon  the  whole  they  were  as  pleasing  as  any  ornament  he  was  aware  of,  and  if 
suggested  by  the  Italians,  they  were  carried  out  by  the  Hindoos  in  their  own  way,  and  with  an 
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improvement  on  the  Italian  patterns.  Nothing,  however,  beyond  what  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Wyatt,  was  really  known  about  how  or  by  whom  they  were  or  might  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Penrose,  observed,  that  besides  Constantinople,  Eavenna,  and  Eome,  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  ancient  mosaic  work  were  at  Salonica,  about  which  Mr.  Pergusson  might  be  able  to 
give  some  information. 

Mr.  Pergusson  said  that  M.  Texior  had  spent  some  months  at  Salonica,  where  there  were 
three  or  four  round  churches  and  five  basilicas,  which  varied  from  a period  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine  down  to  the  twelfth  century.  M.  Texier  had  drawn  all  these  buildings,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  earliest  of  the  round  churches  were  covered  with  mosaics,  including  one  design, 
almost  Pompeian  in  character,  representing  the  twelve  months.  This  was  evidently  of  very  early  date, 
but  of  the  Lower  Empire,  probably  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  It  was  extremely  beautiful 
and  quite  perfect.  M.  Texier  appeared  to  be  angry  with  the  French  Government,  and  he  was 
afraid  would  not  publish  his  drawings, — indeed  he  almost  refused  even  to  shew  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  careful  artist  should  go  to  Salonica  and  make 
correct  representations  of  these  buildings  for  publication. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Y.P.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  for  the 
very  brilliant,  instructive,  and  interesting  lecture,  which  had  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
and  which  was  of  the  utmost  possible  value.  He  had  scarcely  left  room  for  any  further 
observations,  but  speaking  humbly,  as  he  must  after  what  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  had  said,  he  might 
observe,  that  the  subject  of  tesserm  might  be  traced  to  a higher  antiquity  than  had  been 
referred  to.  Work  of  a similar  description  might  be  found  in  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  remains 
brought  from  Nimroud  by  Mr.  Layard.  These  included  some  beautiful  specimens  inlaid  in 
ivory,  exactly  of  a mosaic  pattern.  The  tesserge  were  exceedingly  minute,  resembling  the  modern 
Eoman  mosaic;  green  and  other  colours  were  employed  and  divided  in  many  places  by  gold  lines.  It 
was  evident  that  mosaic  work  did  not  originate  in  Greece,  but  had  been  borrowed  from  more  ancient 
periods.  In  classic  times  mosaics  pervaded  every  edifice,  and  descended  thence  to  the  time  of  the 
Arabs.  In  Cairo  there  was  hardly  a common  bath,  certainly  not  a mosque  without  its  inlaid  pave- 
ments, and  these  were  also  found  in  the  commonest  houses,  generally  in  beautiful  geometric  patterns 
combining  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  consisting  of  very  valuable  stones.  The  tradition  appeared  to  have 
been  carried  to  Yenice,  as  shewn  in  the  great  works  at  St.  Marks ; and  the  “terrazza”  floors  of 
Yenice  appeared  to  copy  in  a humble  way,  and  to  evince  an  anxiety  to  preserve  a remnant  of  the 
mosaics  which  were  carried  to  such  perfection  among  the  ancients.  About  two  years  ago,  he  had 
visited  the  church  of  Novara  referred  to  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  extensive 
and  interesting  pavements  it  contained.  He  could  not  at  first  determine  whether  it  was  not  an 
ancient  building  converted  into  a modern  church.  Any  gentleman  visiting  the  north  of  Italy,  would 
be  well  rewarded  by  a study  of  these  mosaics,  which  were  very  curious  and  peculiar,  and  possessed 
some  remarkable  conventionalisms.  He  had  seen  the  Cirencester  pavements  two  or  three  times.  In 
design  and  execution,  the  character  of  the  heads  presented  very  much  of  the  ancient  Greek  type  in 
the  fulness,  largeness,  and  rotundity  of  feature  the  fine  drawing  and  expression,  and  the  minuteness 
of  colour.  The  head  of  Ceres,  for  instance,  was  a remarkable  example,  the  wheat  and  flowers  in  the 
head-dress  being  composed  of  tesserse  of  very  great  variety,  and  most  delicate  gradations  of  tints,  with 
at  the  same  time  considerable  depth  of  effect,  and  a degree  of  polish,  and  vigour,  and  intensity,  which 
even  the  beautiful  drawings  of  them  before  the  meeting  failed  adequately  to  reflect.  The  four  heads 
occupying  the  angles  of  that  pavement  were  of  the  very  highest  class  of  art.  He  would  also  espe- 
cially emphasize,  to  use  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  word, — the  remarkable  mosaics  from  Carthage  now 
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exhibited  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  British  Museum.  He  was  glad  the  authorities  had  had  the 
public  spirit  to  put  these  in  proper  order,  so  as  to  make  them  reflect  the  splendour  of  ancient  times. 
The  composition  of  some  of  these  was  very  fine,  and  a few  of  them  appeared  to  be  similar  and  of  about 
the  same  period  as  the  Cirencester  pavement.  He  did  not  concur  with  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  that  the 
art  of  Rome  as  shown  in  its  mosaics  had  sprung  up  full  grown.  No  art  could  do  that,  because  it  must 
require  many  years  to  attain  perfection.  They  doubtless  borrowed  their  inspiration  from  Greece  and 
other  eastern  countries,  but  in  order  to  produce  their  own  style,  they  must  have  studied  for  many 
years.  The  modern  Persians  had  a tradition,  which  led  to  all  their  utensils  being  ornamented  in  a 
way  resembling  the  designs  found  on  mosaic  pavements,  showing  that  the  taste  existing  among  them 
in  ancient  times  had  come  down  to  the  present  day.  He  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
Indian  mosaics,  which  partook  very  much  of  the  Italian  sentiment,  and  he  had  noticed  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  a close  parallel  between  the  Indian  and  Elorentine  inlayings  of  marble;  the  former  being 
better  executed  than  the  latter.  It  was  quite  evident,  that  Indian  art  had  been  much  influenced  by 
European  taste  in  the  last  two  centuries.  The  mosaics  in  one  of  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Museum 
at  Lyons  referred  to  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  were  fine  specimens,  inferior  to  none  exhibited  in  Rome 
itself.  Lyons  had  been  the  centre  of  a large  Gallo-Roman  province,  which  produced  works  of  art  of 
the  very  highest  class,  and  in  the  best  periods.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  would  be  induced  to  place  the  mosaics  from  Carthage  where  they  could  be  better  seen  than 
at  present ; and  that  a proper  study  of  them  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  this  beautiful  style  of 
decoration  for  the  pavements  of  halls  and  apartments,  and  other  purposes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Godwin,  Eellow,  wished  to  offer  a word  of  caution  with  regard  to  any  work  that  might  now 
be  carried  out.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  rather  spoke  of  the  abandonment  of  the  vitrified,  and  the  adoption 
solely  of  the  earthen  material. 

Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  V.  P.,  explained  that  what  he  contemplated  was  the  use  of  both  together, 
as  in  the  best  periods  of  the  art.  Clay  was  best  adapted  to  give  the  effect  of  highly  illuminated 
colour,  but  in  shadows  and  half  tints  a material  either  entirely  vitreous  or  with  an  enamel  partial 
glaze  gave  a much  more  transparent  shadow. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  his  remark  applied  to  the  question  of  durability.  The  wonderful  preservation 
of  the  Cirencester  pavements,  in  which  the  material  and  its  various  colours  were  as  perfect  as  when 
first  executed,  contrasted  most  strongly  with  some  recent  works  which,  though  only  laid  down  some 
four  or  five  years  were  already  worn  away,  and  presented  a most  abominable  aspect.  This  proved  that 
they  had  something  yet  to  learn,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  apply  themselves  to  the  question  of 
durability  before  all  things,  for  it  was  useless  to  waste  genius,  talent,  and  money  on  works  which 
might  be  walked  out  in  a few  years.  The  elaborate  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar  at  Wilton  Church 
was  very  much  worn,  and  looked  far  more  like  a work  1600  years  old  than  that  at  Cirencester. 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  had  thoroughly  exhausted  the  subject,  and  entitled  himself  to  the  warm  thanks  of 
the  meeting.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote. 

The  Chairman  in  putting  the  motion  said,  that  at  the  Royal  Exchange  he  had  been  anxious  to 
introduce  a mosaic  pavement.  A very  beautiful  design  was  made  by  an  able  artist,  and  the  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Singer,  the  defect  of  whose  system  however,  was,  that  the  jointing  interfered 
with  the  character  of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  unhappily  the  cement  in  which  the  tesserse  were 
set  became  soft,  and  the  work  appeared  almost  to  have  been  set  in  putty.  It  consequently  had  to  be 
taken  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  pavement  was  abandoned.  Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  nature  of 
cements  not  being  so  well  understood  then  as  it  was  at  present ; but  the  proper  setting  of  mosaics 
whether  on  walls  or  pavements,  was  a matter  of  great  importance ; in  this  climate  especially,  the 
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material  in  which  tho  tessorjo  wcro  sot  was  of  more  importance  than  the  tesserae  themselves. 
Nothing  could  tend  more  usefully  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  than  tho  valuable  paper  of 
Mr.  Digby  W yatt. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  M.  Digbv  Wyatt,  after  returning  thanks,  observed,  in  reference  to  a remark  by  Mr.  Donald- 
son, that  his  paper  was  intended  to  classify  the  existing  species  of  mosaic  in  their  broadest  and  most 
general  features,  and  not  to  enter  upou  the  hypothetical  history  of  the  art.  Many  traditions  were 
well  known  to  the  student,  and  Ciampini  and  most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject,  alluded  to  the 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  mentioning  “ a pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  black,  and  white 
marble.”  Pliny  stated  that  the  first  pavements  in  Rome  were  Greek,  and  no  doubt  Greek  workmen 
were  employed  to  assist  in  the  work.  In  the  celebrated  mosaic  at  Palestrina,  the  inscriptions  were 
in  Greek,  and  the  scene  represented  Egyptian  natural  history.  In  saying  that  the  Roman  mosaic  had 
sprung  up  full  grown,  he  merely  meant  to  imply  that  this  mosaic,  the  first  experiment  made  at  Rome 
(under  Scylla),  was  nearly  as  perfect  as  anything  executed  afterwards.  The  minute  tessellation  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  was  of  the  greatest  interest,  both  on  its  own  account,  and  because  of  its 
coincidence  with  what  might  be  occasionally  observed  in  Celtic  remains,  as  in  the  opus  Hibemicum, 
&c.,  which  presented  glass  inlaying  of  a different  kind  though  of  similar  patterns  to  the  Assyrian 
specimens  mentioned  by  Professor  Donaldson.  The  ancient  mosaics  of  Britain  were  of  mixed  mate- 
rials, the  red  tesserse  were  almost  always  of  clay,  the  grey  of  stone,  the  blue  of  a vitreous  substance, 
and  the  white  of  soft  materials,  such  as  indurated  chalk ; and  he  thought  that  their  preservation  was 
rather  due  to  their  having  been  so  well  covered,  and  protected  by  accumulations  of  rubbish  than  to  any 
inherent  durability  in  the  materials  of  which  they  were  constructed. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  that  when  he  was  at  Yenice  some  time  ago,  the  beautiful  mosaics  in 
the  west  fafade  of  St.  Marks  were  being  repaired,  and  he  managed  to  get  some  specimens  of  the  old 
gold  mosaic,  and  also  of  the  new  which  was  employed  in  the  repairs.  He  found  that  whilst  the  old 
gold  was  as  rich  as  possible  in  character,  the  new  was  comparatively  harsh,  and  not  very  deep  in  tone. 
He  wished  to  know  if  the  richness  of  the  old  work  arose  from  age,  from  oxidation  of  the  surface  or 
otherwise,  or  whether  the  old  gold  was  originally  superior  to  the  modern. 

Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt  said  the  difference  was  in  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  gold.  The  same 
difference  was  to  be  seen  in  old  and  recent  illuminated  MSS.  Only  the  other  day  a very  clever  illu- 
minator had  shown  him  a work  in  which  he  had  been  struck  with  the  beautiful  quality  of  the  gold  ; 
this  the  artist  explained  by  stating  that  it  was  only  within  the  last  three  months  that  he  had  been 
able  to  get  any  perfectly  pure  gold  beaten ; and  certainly  the  effect  produced  was  very  different  from 
any  he  had  seen  in  cases  where  alloyed  metal  had  been  used. 

Mr.  B.  Pereet,  Eellow,  observed  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  external  mosaics,  of  which 
there  was  a remarkable  specimen  at  the  cathedral  at  Prague. 

Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  said  that  the  external  mosaics  at  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  offered  a 
wide  field  for  study,  but  he  had  avoided  the  subject  of  external  mosaics  altogether  as  unsuited  to  this 
climate.  The  effect  of  frost  and  moisture  would  be  such  as  to  probably  detach  small  tessera;,  though 
encaustic  tiles,  the  backs  of  which  offered  larger  surfaces  for  adhesion  to  wall  surfaces,  would,  with 
proper  care  in  their  fixing,  be  unaffected  by  them. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ON  THE  LEONINE  CITY— VATICAN. 


By  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  B.D.,  Honorary  Member. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  31st  March,  1862. 


Rome  may  be  considered  as  three  distinct  cities,  each  inclosed  by  its  own  walls  of  as  many  distinct 
ages  : the  largest  of  these,  including  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  occupies  what  was  in  olden 
times  the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  Seven  Hills  : its  walls,  beginning  at  the  Tiber,  near  the  Flaminian 
gate,  and  ending  again  with  the  river  below  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  date  from  the  period  of  the  division  of 
the  empire  between  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  I remember  some 
years  ago  to  have  read  a paper  on  the  walls  and  gates  of  this  seven-hilled  city,  and  I have  no  intention 
now  to  recur  to  any  thing  on  that  side  of  the  Tiber.  Let  us  call  this  Urbs  Roma , or  “ the  city.” 

The  next  portion,  the  Trastevere,  is  the  Southwark  of  the  metropolis.  The  walls  of  Honorius 
originally  inclosed  little  more  than  the  space  covered  by  the  Arx  Janiculensis.  They  are  now  partly 
demolished  and  partly  in  ruins,  being  rendered  useless  by  the  modern  inclosure  of  Urban  VIII,  A.D. 
1630.  Those  Barberini  walls  begin  near  the  Porta  S.  Spirito,  and  run  up  to  the  long  ridge  of  the 
Janiculum,  inclosing  the  extensive  villas  Lanti  and  Corsini,  culminating  at  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  and 
descending  again  to  the  Porta  Portese.  They  very  well  parried  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French  army 
in  1848,  and  are  now  prepared  for  another  in  case  of  necessity  ; but  neither  do  I intend  to  speak  of 
the  Transtiberine  city  which  is  defended  by  the  wall  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  But  there  is  yet  a third 
city  which  has  its  own  walls  and  gates,  and  claims  a history  of  its  own;  it  belongs  especially  to  the  Popes, 
monopolises  the  Vatican  Mount,  contains  the  great  temple  of  Christendom  and  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and,  though  not  more  than  three  miles  in  circuit,  may  yet  be  destined  to  become  an 
empire  of  itself.  This  is  the  city  to  which  now  all  eyes  are  turned,  and  on  which  the  eyes  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  are  fixed.  I propose  to  offer  you  a history  and  description  of  this  papal  or  Vatican  City. 

The  appellation  of  Janiculum  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  hills  extending  from  the 
Montorio  to  the  Monte  Mario,  inclusive  ; but  the  “ Vaticani  Loci  ” do  not  properly  reach  beyond  the 
vineyard  of  S.  Onofrio  : the  heights  which  rise  behind  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  above  the  pontifical 
palace,  form  the  “ Collis  Vaticanus.”  In  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome,  this  hill  was  covered  with 
vineyards,  producing  a very  bad  wine,  which  they  called  Vappa.  If  etymologists  may  be  trusted,  it 
would  seem  that  the  spirit-rappers  and  table-turners  held  their  happy  mediums  here,  for  both  Aulus 
Gellius  and  Sextus  Pompeius  combine  to  persuade  us  that  the  hill  derived  its  name  from  Vates  or 
Vaticinia,  which  just  means  the  fortune-tellers  and  necromancers  of  ancient  days — whose  progeny  will 
never  die  out  as  long  as  credulity  and  ignorance  survive  to  feed  them.  The  hill  of  prophecy,  however, 
was  accounted  the  most  unhealthy  district  beyond  the  Tiber,  where,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  mortality 
was  the  greatest.  The  tradition  that  St.  Peter  was  both  crucified  and  buried  in  the  Vatican,  invested 
this  once  sickly  region  with  a sanctity  which  we  need  not  seek  to  disparage.  As  early  as  the  age  of 
Constantine,  a large  temple  in  the  form  of  a basilica  was  erected  where  Anacletus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  had 
constructed  his  oratory  over  the  traditional  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter,  A.D.  -306. 

But  this  basilica  stood  alone,  and  was  not  inclosed,  nor  any  part  of  the  Vatican  hill,  until  the  year 
848 ; and  I am  now  to  tell  you  how  this  most  magnificent  suburb  of  Rome  first  became  a city.  After 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths  and  the  ravages  of  the  Lombards  had  ceased  to  keep  Rome  in  terror,  a new 
danger  arose  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Saracens,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Sicily, 
infested  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and,  ascending  the  Tiber,  plundered  the  basilicas  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
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which  lay  open  and  exposed  to  their  depredations.  Leo  III  began,  in  his  pontificate,  to  build  walls 
about  St.  Peter’s,  but  it  remained  for  the  magnanimous  Leo  IV  to  effectually  fortify  Home  against  the 
incursions  of  the  infidels.  About  the  year  731,  we  find  something  like  a republic  established  under  the 
influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  entitled  the  Roman  Duchy.  France,  in  the  persons  of 
Charles  Martel  and  Pepin,  successively  saved  Rome,  and  established  the  Popes  Stephen  II  and 
Gregory  III  in  their  temporal  power ; and  from  that  time  the  Popes  began  to  act  for  themselves  as 
sovereigns,  until  they  were  overpowered  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  The  first  great  and 
independent  work  of  a secular  kind  executed  by  papal  power  was  the  city  I am  about  to  describe,  and 
which  the  Pepin  of  the  present  day  still  defends,  with  all  it  contains,  against  the  Liutprands  and 
Garibaldis  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  year  848,  then,  Leo  IV  resolved  to  restore  the  walls  of 
Rome,  especially  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  He  rebuilt  fifteen  of  the  ruined  towers,  and  that  the 
work  might  be  done  speedily  he  himself  visited  the  walls  sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes  on  foot, 
and  after  putting  the  old  walls  in  a proper  state  of  defence,  turned  his  attention  to  fortifying  the 
Vatican  Basilica.  The  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Rome  were  not  sufficient.  He  applied  to  the  Emperor 
Lotharius  for  help,  and  his  majesty  responded,  not  by  sending  him  an  army  to  take  care  of  him,  but  by 
ordering  many  pounds  of  silver  to  be  paid  to  the  enterprising  Pontiff.  Not  knowing  how  soon  the 
Saracens  might  renew  their  destructive  invasions,  he  pushed  on  his  works ; sent  for  labourers  from  every 
city,  farm,  and  monastery,  within  the  Roman  duchy,  and  in  four  years  the  walls  were  complete,  and  this 
was  very  properly  called  the  Leonine  City,  a name  which  was  preserved  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
is  still  used  to  designate  the  city  of  the  Pope.  I will  not  stop  to  describe  the  ceremonies  with  which 
the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  this  new  city  were  inaugurated.  Bishops  and  priests,  and  all  orders  of  the 
clergy,  with  bare  feet,  and  their  heads  sprinkled  with  ashes,  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  singing 
litanies,  psalms  and  hymns,  and  canticles,  while  the  cardinal  bishops  sprinkled  the  walls  with  holy  water. 
Anastasius,  who  lived  near  that  time,  has  preserved  a record  of  the  solemnities,  and  has  told  us  of  three 
gates.  One  was  called  S.  Peregrino,  because  it  faced  the  church  of  that  name ; the  other  towards  the 
Fort  S.  Angelo  was  called  posterula,  or  little  gate  S.  Angelo ; the  third  was  also  a posterula, 
called  Saxonum.  The  ceremony  of  inauguration  ended  in  a liberal  distribution  to  the  Romans 
and  strangers  who  were  present  on  the  great  occasion.  This  passage  of  Anastasius  is  valuable 
as  furnishing  an  example  of  the  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in  the  dedication  of  cities  in  the. 
ninth  century.  Now,  of  those  original  walls  dedicated  in  the  year  852-3,  two  sides  of  the  quadrilateral 
figure  remain  almost  entire,  and  with  the  aid  of  Bufalino’s  plan  of  Rome,  published  in  1551, 
we  can  see  what  the  Leonine  city  was  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Sangallo,  under  Pope 
Pius  IV.  The  first  side,  one  of  the  long  ones,  is  almost  entire,  except  where  it  is  broken  by  the 
Pontifical  palace;  the  portion  of  it  which  runs  from  the  Fort  S.  Angelo  to  the  palace,  was  trans- 
formed by  Alexander  VI  (Borgia),  into  a corridor  of  communication  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
castle.  Here  we  place  the  first  angular  point  of  the  Leonine  city.  Resuming  the  line  of  wall  after  its 
interruption  by  the  invasion  of  the  Vatican  staircases  and  corridors,  it  runs  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  terminates  in  the  round  picturesque  tower,  called  the  Torre  dei  Venti,  which  is  now  inclosed  within 
the  enlarged  circuit  of  Pius  IV,  and  which  we  will  soon  describe.  The  whole  length  of  this  first  side  is 
916  geometrical  paces.  From  the  tower  the  walls  turn  at  a right  angle,  and  continue  in  a straight  line  until 
they  are  joined  by  the  modern  walls  at  the  Porta  Pertusa,  where  another  round  Tower,  not  so  conspicuous 
as  the  former,  rises,  and  indicates  the  third  angle.  This  western  side  of  the  quadrilateral  is  only  1,000 
feet  in  length,  equal  to  250  geometrical  paces.  The  third  side,  nearly  parallel  with  the  first,  is  now,  in 
a great  measure,  thrown  down,  but  there  remain  vestiges  of  it  which  may  be  traced  for  about  250  feet 
from  the  Porta  Pertusa ; and  again  at  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  where  the  walls  coincide,  and,  in  fact, 
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form  part  of  the  present  circuit.  The  construction  called  Saracenic  is  immediately  recognized  as  being 
similar  to  all  the  rest  of  these  Leonine  walls.  The  Saracens  impressed  their  hated  name  upon  a kind  of 
masonry  which  really  existed  long  before  these  fierce  warriors  were  heard  of.  Specimens  now  exist  in 
Hadrian’s  Villa,  near  Tivoli ; it  consists  of  small  parallelepipedons  of  stone.  In  the  Leonine  walls  the 
stone  is  granular,  and  was  no  doubt  taken  from  some  of  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Another 
specimen  of  this  opus  saracenicum  is  to  be  found  near  S.  Sabina,  on  the  Aventine  Mount,  the  work  of 
Pope  Onorius  III,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  is  a considerable  improvement  upon  the  opus  mixtuvi 
of  which  I exhibit  two  specimens ; the  one  is  taken  from  the  interior  of  a sepulchre  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Anio ; the  other  from  the  Circus  on  the  Via  Appia,  to  which  I 
hardly  venture  to  give  a name,  lest  some  disputatious  antiquary  may  rise  up  and  contend  for  the  tradi- 
tional name  of  Caracalla.  We  now  pursue  our  walls,  rendered  invisible  by  more  modern  works,  until  we 
come  to  the  Tiber,  behind  the  church  of  S.  Spirito,  and  at  the  bridge  now  destroyed  to  its  foundations, 
commonly  called  the  “ Pons  Triumphalis,”  but  which  is  marked  in  Bufalino  as  “ Pons  Vaticanus;”  and 
if  ever  it  should  be  rebuilt  for  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Pope  to  confer 
together  on  secular  matters,  I hope  the  name  “ Pons  Vaticanus  ” will  prevail.  The  length  of  this 
third  side  measures  4,000  feet,  or  1,000  geometrical  paces,  and  is  therefore  longer  than  its  parallel  by 
334  feet.  Here,  however,  must  be  found  the  third  angle  of  the  city  of  852,  and  the  fourth  side,  which 
completes  the  figure  measures,  like  its  parallel,  1,000  feet.  The  result  of  these  measurements,  will  give 
to  the  first  Papal  city  a circuit  of  nearly  two  miles;  and  within  this  space  105  Popes  in  succession  were 
content  to  live  before  Pius  III  began  to  think  of  enlarging  the  tent,  to  make  more  room  for  St.  Peter’s 
shrine,  and  for  the  comfort  and  splendour  of  his  successors. 

The  Leonine  City  had  originally,  like  the  city  of  Romulus,  three  gates ; and  if  I should  attempt  to 
fix  their  several  positions,  and  insist  upon  names,  it  would  be  as  weary  a chase  as  it  has  been  after  the 
gates  of  the  original  imperial  city.  It  is  remarkable  how  antiquaries  and  topographers  get  puzzled  about 
the  entrances  into  old  cities.  What  battles  have  been  fought  over  the  gates  of  Servius  Tullius  ! Who 
can  reconcile  the  walls  of  Honorius  with  the  walls  of  Aurelian  ? The  common-sense  solution  of  the 
question  seems  to  be  this,  that  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  there  wanted  more  accommo- 
dation for  going  out  and  coming  in.  On  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon  the  Leonine  City 
■ received  continual  accessions  of  inhabitants,  they  settled  in  the  part  nearest  the  river,  and  beyond  the 
ditches  of  the  fort ; the  three  old  gates  were  insufficient,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  inconvenient.  More 
were  added  with  new  names,  until  the  old  nomenclature,  which  seems  to  have  little  meaning,  was  swamped. 
It  cannot  be  of  much  consequence  to  investigate  this  dry  subject  which  no  ingenuity  can  make  moist,  but 
by  reference  to  Bufalino’s  plan  of  Rome,  we  can  with  comfort  see  all  the  gates  as  they  then  existed — that 
is  before  the  Papal  City  assumed  the  outlines  it  has  now  preserved  since  the  days  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  1562. 
At  that  period  when  Pope  Paul  III  (Farnese)  had  done  his  part,  there  were  six  gates  and  two  posterns 
in  use,  and  all  that  part  of  the  city  which  lay  between  the  Fort  S.  Angelo  and  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro  was 
thickly  inhabited ; but  it  still  remained  as  a separate  city.  The  Porta  S.  Spirito,  which  led  out  into  the 
Lungara,  was  a full  mile  distant  from  the  P.  Settimiana  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  all  that  lay 
between  was  uninclosed.  Whatever  alterations  or  additions  were  made  by  the  Popes,  from  Alexander  VI 
(Borgia),  to  Clement  VII  (Medici),  they  were  all  confined  to  the  old  Leonine  City,  until  at  length 
Paul  III  commenced  and  Pius  IV  completed  the  present  walls  and  bastions,  and  Sixtus  V,  1588,  erected 
the  whole  into  a 14th  Ward  or  Rione  of  Rome,  called  until  this  day,  the  Borgo. 

The  Leonine  City,  from  the  very  strength  of  its  bulwarks,  seems  to  have  attracted  the  besiegers. 
Only  forty-four  years  after  their  erection,  Arnolfus,  Emperor  of  Germany,  came  against  the  city  and 
took  it  by  assault.  Pope  Formosus  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  Emperor’s  demand,  which  was  that 
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lie  would  crown  him  as  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned  nearly  a century  before  ; and  having  obtained  that 
blessing,  which  other  emperors  of  the  present  day  would  like  to  have,  Arnolfus  returned  home  after  a 
residence  of  fifteen  days  in  Rome.  A second  capture  of  the  city  took  place  in  10G3,  effected  by  a 
nocturnal  assault  of  the  Anti-Pope  Cadolo.  Henry  IV.  and  the  ferocious  Robert  Guiscard  in  1084,  did 
much  damage  to  the  Leonine  City.  Frederic  Barbarossa  did  not  improve  it.  In  1157,  the  Roman 
Senate  found  it  necessary  to  make  a general  reparation,  which  lasted  until  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  1452. 
But  the  last  and  most  disastrous  attack  upon  this  ill-fated  city,  was  that  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  in 
1527.  The  Colonnas,  with  the  aid  of  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  got  possession  of  the  city  on  the  22nd 
September,  152G,  and  sacked  the  palace  and  Vatican  Basilica,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  Borgo, 
as  fiercely  as  either  Vandal,  Goth,  or  Saracen.  This  war  was  caused  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  having  allied 
himself  with  the  French  against  Charles  V.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  the  condottiere  of  the  armies  of 
that  emperor.  Having  marched  against  Rome,  he  assaulted  the  Leonine  City  on  the  6th  May,  1527, 
and  in  attempting  to  scale  the  wall  near  the  Porta  S.  Spirito,  he  was  killed  by  a ball  from  an  arquebus 
on  the  spot : the  troops  nevertheless  turned  towards  the  main  city,  passing  the  Ponte  Xysto  ; they 
plundered  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  putting  to  death  several  thousands  of  them,  and  committing  the 
most  unheard  of  atrocities.  The  booty  was  said  to  amount  to  the  value  of  six  million  pieces  of  gold. 
This  was  the  most  calamitous  event  that  ever  happened  to  Rome.  Its  horrors  are  described  by  Guicciardini 
and  others,  and  the  details  of  the  assault  upon  the  Leonine  City  acquire  additional  interest  from  the 
quaint  but  lively  description  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  siege,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  ball  which  struck  the  Bourbon  was  shot  from  the  liand-gun  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He 
ended  by  believing  the  story.  This  was  the  last  siege  and  sack  of  Rome  until  1848,  when  the  proceed- 
ings were  milder,  and  the  defenders  properly  killed  according  to  modern  improvements,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  those  two  calamities,  separated  from  each  other  by  more  than  300  years,  should 
both  have  arisen  from  the  French  assisting  the  Pope  against  the  German  Emperor ; but  there  is  yet  a 
Bourbon  in  Rome  to  renew  the  sorrows  of  1527. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  Rome,  a little  time  before  his  death,  it  was  observed  that  he  took 
little  interest  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  but  was  delighted  with  his  visit  to  the  Bracciano  Castle  ; but 
that  which  most  excited  his  curiosity,  was  to  find  out  the  spot  where  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  killed  in 
scaling  the  walls.  I believe  they  took  him  altogether  to  a wrong  place,  and  instead  of  showing  him  the 
Porta  S.  Spirito,  led  him  to  the  corridor  of  Alexander  Borgia  near  the  fort  S.  Angelo. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  contemplate  an  extension  of  the  Leonine  City,  which,  properly  speaking, 
should  cease  now  to  be  called  by  that  name,  because  all  that  remains  of  those  old  Saracenic  walls  is  found 
within  the  subsequent  works  of  Sangallo,  and  having  lost  their  original  use  are  now  become  the  dusky 
but  picturesque  ornaments  of  the  Papal  gardens. 

Paul  III.  was  Pope  from  1534  to  1549.  He  resolved  to  surround  the  Leonine  City  and  the 
Vatican  with  new  walls,  and  he  committed  the  great  work  to  Antonio  da  Sangallo  : he  commenced  the 
fortifications  on  the  side  of  the  Porta  S.  Spirito,  but  a dispute  having  arisen  between  the  engineer  and 
the  architect,  Michael  Angelo,  the  work  was  interrupted,  and  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of 
Pius  IV.,  indeed  the  Porta  S.  Spirito  still  remains  unfinished,  in  memoriam , as  it  were  of  the  proverb, 
“two  of  a trade,”  &c.  Vasari,  who  was  of  course  on  the  side  of  his  master,  Buonarotti,  in  the  quarrel, 
has  narrated  all  the  circumstances  in  his  life  of  Michael  Angelo.  (Volume  XIV.  of  his  works). 

“ Pope  Paul,”  he  says,  “ had  made  a beginning  to  fortify  Borgo,  and  he  brought  together  many  Signori 
to  meet  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  and  desired  Michael  Angelo  also  to  be  present,  for  he  was  aware  that  the 
fortifications  made  about  the  Mount  S.  Miniato,  at  Florence,  had  been  planned  by  Michael  Angelo.  After 
much  disputation  Buonarotti  was  asked  to  give  his  views,  and  although  lie  was  of  a contrary  opinion  to 
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Sangallo  and  several  others,  he  frankly  told  them  all  what  he  thought.  Upon  this  Sangallo  said  to  him 
that  his  business  was  sculpture  and  painting,  not  fortifications.  Michael  Angelo  replied  that  he  knew 
very  little  of  the  art  of  sculpture  and  painting,  but  as  to  fortification,  he  had  made  it  a study  for  a long 
time,  and  that  added  to  his  practical  experience,  led  him  to  think  that  he  knew  more  about  it  than 
Sangallo  and  all  his  friends  put  together.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  in  presence  of  the  whole 
meeting,  several  mistakes  in  Sangallo’s  plans,  and  the  altercation  got  to  such  a height  that  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  impose  silence  upon  them  both.  Not  long  after,  Michael  Angelo  brought  his  designs  for 
the  fortifications  of  the  whole  Borgo,  and  took  care  of  all  that  was  already  planned  and  done  after ; and 
this  was  the  reason  why  the  bastion  and  great  gate  of  S.  Spirito,  which  was  near  the  commencement, 
remained  unfinished.”  As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  dispute  was  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  invention.  The  science  of  modern  fortification  was  then  in  its  infancy ; none  had  been 
erected  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder ; the  upright  towers  connected  by  curtain  walls  were  no  longer 
able  to  resist  the  new  engines  of  war ; and  although  the  quarrel  between  the  two  great  geniuses  of  the 
day  had  suspended  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  Pope  Paul  III.  recompensed  Sangallo  by  employing  him  to 
raise  the  splendid  bastion  which  now  exists  between  the  Porta  Appia  and  the  Ostiensis,  to  which  Sangallo 
gave  his  name  for  a memorial.  Engineers  of  course  repair  to  this  first  specimen  of  modern  fortifications, 
and  not  the  less  all  that  portion  of  the  city  walls  which  defend  the  south  part  of  the  Aventine  Mount  and 
secure  the  gate  of  St.  Paul.  The  bastion  of  Sangallo  is  worth  a sketch.  Sangallo  died  in  1546,  leaving 
Michael  Angelo  a clear  coast;  he  lived  until  1563.  We  may  infer  from  subsequent  events,  that  these 
two  first-rate  men  were  reconciled  before  the  final  separation.  They  were  both  employed  about  the 
Famese  Palace.  Nevertheless  the  fortifications  round  the  Leonine  City  stood  still  for  near  a quarter  of 
a century,  and  Sangallo  had  no  more  to  do  with  them.  Pius  IV.  took  up  the  suspended  work  of  his 
predecessor,  impelled  thereto  by  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  who  had  at  that  time  begun  to  ravage  some 
parts  of  Europe,  and  threatened  destruction  to  Rome  itself.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1561,  the  Pope  laid 
the  first  stone  of  his  new  walls,  and  adopted  the  plans  of  Michael  Angelo,  now  near  the  end  of  his  career. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  we  pause  here  for  a few  moments  to  look  at  the  modern  distinctions  of 
kindred  professions, — distinctions  from  which  no  doubt  the  arts  and  sciences  have  gained  greatly.  It  is 
evident  that  in  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  great  masters  often  invaded  the  provinces 
of  each  other.  Raffaelle  is  put  down  among  the  architects ; so  is  Peruzzi,  of  Sienna.  Several 
others  figure  in  the  lists  of  both  painters  and  sculptors.  Michael  Angelo,  as  we  have  seen, 
planned  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Pius  IV.;  and  Sangallo  designed  the  Palazzo  Farnese ; 
but  neither  of  them  carried  their  own  plans  into  execution.  Neither  of  them  was  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  two  great  rivals  in  civil  en- 
gineering (before  the  art  was  well  understood,) — both  of  them  equally  engaged  by  Paul  III.  as 
Architects, — had  lived  at  this  day,  I have  no  doubt  Michael  Angelo  would  have  had  the  great  exhibition, 
and  Sangallo  would  have  got  Portsmouth,  but  as  I have  said  professional  distinctions  were  not  then 
very  much  defined,  and  we  must  admit  that  Michael  Angelo  was  a striking  instance  of  an  engineer 
successfully  attempting  a palace;  but  this  anomaly  in  professional  services  comes  down  much 
later  than  you  imagine.  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us  that  as  late  as  1685,  most  of  the  ships  that  were 
afloat  were  commanded  by  men  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the  sea.  No  State,  he  says,  ancient  or  modem, 
had  before  that  time  made  a complete  separation  between  the  naval  and  military  services.  Pompey 
and  Agrippa  fought  battles  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  At  Flodden,  the  right  wing  of  the  victorious  army 
was  led  by  the  Admiral  of  England,  and  even  after  the  Restoration  the  same  system  was  followed, 
or  re  at  fleets  were  entrusted  to  Rupert,  a daring  cavalry  officer,  and  when  General  Monk  once  wished  his 
ship  to  change  her  course,  he  moved  the  mirth  of  the  crew  by  calling  out  “ wheel  to  the  left.”  There 
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were  naturally  some  professional  blunders  when  men  undertook  too  much.  These  were  days  in  which 
neither  the  art  of  war,  nor  the  art  of  navigation,  made  it  so  necessary  to  draw  a line  between  two  pro- 
fessions. The  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  the  arts  of  war,  now  claim  undivided  attention,  and  the  only 
way  to  succeed  in  these  days  is  to  stick  to  one’s  text.  There  may  be  a comprehensive  genius  who  may 
rear  with  equal  success  a Palladian  Palace,  or  a Russian  fort.  But  this  is  the  fortune  of  few,  and  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  safe  to  be  warned  by  the  venerable  axiom,  “ Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.” 

Paul  IV.  died  in  1566,  that  is,  five  years  after  resuming  the  left-off  walls  of  his  predecessors,  but 
the  work  was  not  completed  until  Pius  V.  He  employed  in  the  finishing  a number  of  Turkish  captives 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Lepauto,  1571,  but  the  circuit  never  went  beyond  the  gate  of  the  S.  Spirito.  As 
the  walls  stand  now,  firm  and  unshaken,  they  are  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  gate  near  the  Fort 
S.  Angelo  is  closed.  The  Poi’ta  Angelica  gives  access  to  the  Borgo  from  the  roots  of  Monte  Mario 
and  the  north.  The  Porta  Pertusa,  called  also  the  Viridaria  because  it  led  into  the  papal  gardens,  is 
now  shut  up.  The  Porte  Fabrica  was  so  called  because  it  was  convenient  for  approaching  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Basilica ; and  the  Cavalleggieri,  because  it  was  near  the  quarters  of  the  pope’s 
body-guard  Such  is  the  present  circuit  of  that  magnificent  city  marked  out  with  admirable  prescience 
just  three  centuries  ago,  to  be  the  seat  of  an  empire  which  none  can  envy,  and  an  abode  of  splendour 
which  all  must  admire.  The  city  I have  described  is  complete  in  itself,  it  has  thirteen  principal  streets, 
besides  lanes  and  alleys  and  open  spaces ; it  contains  twenty  churches  or  chapels,  independent  of 
sisterhoods,  fraternities,  and  charitable  institutions  ; it  has  eleven  palaces,  ample  and  sufficient  for 
foreign  ambassadors;  it  contains  the  never  ending  compartments  of  the  great  museum; — the  pontifical 
palace  and  gardens  ; — 

The  dome — the  vast  and  wond’rous  dome — 

To  which  Diana’s  temple  was  a cell. 

It  may  still  have  its  girandola  and  two  fountains,  with  the  courts  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
and  the  magnificent  colonnade,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  monolith  we  want  to  imitate ; and 
there  is  a peaceable  and  devoted  population  of  more  than  3000  souls,  loving  to  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Loggia  Vaticana1  for  an  occasional  benediction.  Who,  after  having  known  the  vicissitudes  of  all 
the  Piuses  up  to  the  eighth,  would  not  desire  to  be  the  ninth.  Pius  the  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  consumed 
their  days  in  building  walls  and  fortifications.  Braschi,  Pius  VI.,  was  driven  for  protection  to  Vienna  ; 
Pius  VII.  was  a captive  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Napoleon ; Pius  VIII.  was  in  Paradise  in  two  years, 
but  the  last  of  the  name  has  had  the  offer  of  a city  and  vast  revenues,  and  no  one  to  interfere  with  the 
canonization  of  twenty-five  Japanese  martyrs ; but  these  matters  do  not  belong  to  us,  who  do  not  come 
here  for  building  walls,  against  which  to  run  our  heads,  but  to  draw  a line  of  ancient  fortification  which 
will  secure  all  contending  parties  within  their  own  limits. 

There  stands  within  this  city,  of  which  we  have  now  given  the  history  and  description,  an  object 
which,  like  others  of  its  kind,  has  recently  acquired  additional  interest, — of  course  I mean  the  obelisk  in 
front  of  St.  Peter’s.  As  we  are  by  favor  of  the  Institute  and  its  generous  President,  to  have  a reprint 
of  a paper  and  discussion  thereupon  with  regard  to  obelisks  at  Rome,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  if 
I were  now  to  inflict  upon  you  a dissertation  by  way  of  appendix  to  my  Leonine  City,  but  a few  words 
perhaps  will  be  allowed  me  in  collecting  all  the  information  we  can  as  to  the  mode  of  erecting  those 
monoliths  which  are  now  standing.  Perhaps  the  Vatican  Obelisk  affords  most  for  our  purpose.  First,  it 
the  largest  mass  of  granite  at  Rome,  except  one,  that  of  the  Lateran ; — its  weight  was  calculated  at 
331  tons ; the  length  of  the  shaft  is  80  feet  9 inches;  the  width  at  the  base  8 feet  4 inches  contracting  to 
5 feet  8 inches  at  the  pyramidion,  if  the  basement  and  ornament  at  the  top  be  included;  the  entire  height 
is  127  feet  6 inches,  which  I presume  will  be  about  that  of  our  projected  obelisk.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not 
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a genuine  Egyptian  Obelisk,  it  has  no  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
unsculptured  obelisk  ever  erected  in  Egypt.  The  reading  of  Pliny  is  not  received  by  critics,  the  text  is 
manifestly  corrupt,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  was  cut  by  order  of  Caligula,  in  the  quarries  of 
Syene,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Augustus,  but  actually  set  up  on  the  Spina  of  the  Circus  of 
Nero ; from  that  destination  it  was  never  moved  until  Sixtus  Y.  had  it  conveyed  to  where  it  now  stands. 
Four  months  were  consumed  in  moving  it  300  yards.  You  all  know  how  and  by  whom  the  great  work  was 
effected.  We  shall  want  a Fontana  and  vast  quantity  of  ropes,  when  we  have  found  the  granite  mass.  We 
cannot  hope  to  reach  the  large  grained  red  quarries  of  Syene  in  tapper  Egypt.  You  are  aware  that 
syenite  is  distinguished  from  common  granite  by  having  hornblende  in  the  place  of  mica.  It  will  be 
impossible  perhaps,  to  obtain  the  warm  red  granite  which  we  generally  associate  with  the  idea  of  an 
obelisk,  but  if  any  of  our  native  quarries  can  produce  a fair  specimen  of  the  obelisk  material,  and  any 
of  our  native  geniuses  set  it  up  in  its  place  as  a memorial  to  all  generations,  we  shall  be  proud  of 
the  achievement,  and  successive  generations  will  learn  in  that  stone  “ that  the  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed.”* 

The  Chairman — W.  Tite,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  much  struck  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
singular  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  Roman  builders,  whose  work  was  remarkable  for  what  they,  as 
architects,  called  “ breaking  joint  ” accurately.  No  construction  was  ever  seen  there,  except  as  shewn 
in  the  sketch  before  the  meeting,  where  the  whole  stone  came  over  the  joint  below  it.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  brick-work.  The  Roman  bricks  were  more  like  our  paving  tiles  than 
our  ordinary  bricks ; and  he  had  never  seen  Roman  work  either  in  England  or  France, — Paris  or 
London,  in  which  this  marked  accuracy  of  strictly  breaking  joint  was  not  observed.  Another  singularity 
of  Roman  brick-work,  was  the  thickness  of  the  mortar-joint.  At  present  they  fancied  if  the  mortar- 
joint  was  too  thick  it  made  bad  work ; but  the  mortar-joint  of  the  Romans  was  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
brick.  The  Roman  mortar  too  was  made  with  infinite  care.  In  modern  times  our  bricks  were  good, 
and  our  mortar  good,  but  these  were  spoilt  by  the  heedless  way  they  were  put  together,  with  three  or 
four  straight  joints  over  one  another.  This  might  be  a common-place, — certainly  not  a scientific  remark ; 
but  it  was  a practical  one,  and  had  always  struck  him  as  important  and  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  young  architect.  With  regard  to  the  attacks  on  Rome,  which  his  friend  Mr.  Burgess  had  referred 
to,  it  was  a little  singular  that  hoth  those  great  assaults, — the  one  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  and  the 
other  by  the  French  against  Garibaldi,  in  the  year  1848,  occurred  near  the  same  point.  [The  Chairman 
referred  to  the  map,  and  indicated  the  exact  site  of  each  assault.]  He  possessed  a co-temporary 
publication  by  Guicciardini,  which  did  not  form  a portion  of  his  great  work,  and  was  sold  for  a small 
sum  of  money,  which  gave  a full  account  of  the  escalade  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
and  described  a state  of  things  which  was  almost  inconceivable  for  horror.  When  he  was  in  Rome  he 
had  endeavoured  to  trace  the  exact  spots  where  the  different  incidents  happened,  but  the  ground  was  so 
changed  that  there  was  very  great  difficulty  in  identifying  them, — except  that  it  was  clear  the  assault 
was  made  from  the  same  side  in  both  cases.  After  the  interesting  account  Mr.  Burgess  had  given  the 
meeting,  he  begged  to  ask  any  gentleman  present  to  add  some  further  observations,  if  possible, — 
particularly  if  from  recent  observations  at  Rome. 

Mr.  M.  DlGBY  Wyatt,  V.P.,  said,  the  Institute  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Burgess  for  his  valuable 
remarks,  but  he  thought  that  gentleman  had  perhaps  too  much  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  the  casket,  and 


* At  the  time  this  paper  was  read  the  Queen’s  wish  that  the  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  Prince  Consort  should  be  a 
monolithic  obelisk  was  not  revoked. 
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not  enough  upon  the  jewels  it  contained.  One  of  the  great  causes  which  led  to  the  enclosure  of  the 
Vatican  city  was  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  Saxon  pilgrims,  who  thronged  to  it ; and  any- 
thing which  tended  to  illustrate  the  ancient  connection  between  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  missionaries,  who 
were  so  powerful  and  so  useful  in  extending  Christianity  throughout  Europe  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  and  the  court  of  Rome,  was  exceedingly  important  to  all  students  of  art-history.  The  influence 
of  the  Saxon  bishops  upon  the  spread  of  building  in  this  country  “more  Romano,”  and  the  introduction 
on  English  soil  by  men  such  as  Wilfred  and  Biscop  in  the  seventh  century, — previous  even  to  the  period 
of  the  great  art  revival  under  Charlemagne, — of  many  of  those  technical  processes  of  classical  origin 
which  ultimately  became  most  important  decorative  elements  in  the  mediaeval  art  of  Europe,  were  such 
interesting  features  in  history,  that  anything  which  could  at  all  tend  to  illustrate  the  social  relations 
between  the  Saxon  bishops  and  pilgrims,  and  the  early  popes  was  of  peculiar  value.  By  tracing  out  the 
circumstances  of  such  relations  more  might  probably  be  done,  to  throw  light  on  the  traditional  retention 
of  many  of  the  arts  of  ancient  Rome,  and  to  show  how  they  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
of  northern  Europe,  than  by  any  other  course  of  investigation.  There  w-as  one  remarkable  historical 
incident  illustrative  at  once  of  this  connection,  and  of  the  “ Citta  Leonina,”  which  was  particularly 
curious,  and  the  more  so  because  it  was  recalled  by  the  great  fresco  of  Raffaelle,  known  as  the 
“ Incendio  del  Borgo.”  In  that  noble  mural  picture,  the  grouping  of  which  was  so  admirable,  the 
whole  front  of  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  much  of  the  Leonine  City  enveloped  in  flames,  were 
shewn.  The  Pope  (Leo  IV.)  appeared  on  the  balcony,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  the  destroying  elements, 
which  was  instantaneously  stayed  in  its  wild  career  at  the  intercession  of  the  Pope.  All  the  action  of 
the  figures,  among  which  some  Anglo-Saxon  features  might  be  clearly  traced,  showed  them  as  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  miracle,  by  which  they  were  at  once  relieved  from  the  awful  scourges  of  fire  and 
its  attendant  miseries.  The  event  so  recorded  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  847. 

Of  course  all  architects  must  feel  a profound  interest  in  that  Vatican  Basilica,  which  preceded  the 
present  still  greater  structure,  and  which  was  at  once  the  glory  of  the  Leonine  City,  and  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  traditions  of  sanctity,  its  extent,  its  double  aisles,  its  beauty, 
its  antiquity,  &c.,  and  for  the  treasures  it  contained.  Anastasius,  Leo  Ostiensis,  and  other  authors, 
give  capital  descriptions  of  what  the  nature  of  those  treasures  was, — how  many  pounds  of  gold  and 
silver  there  were  in  the  “ cancelli,”  the  precious  “ frontal,”  and  the  massive  candelabras  given  by 
great  kings  and  emperors,  and  how  the  tide  of  riches  rolled  in,  which  enabled  the  works  afterwards 
executed  in  extension  of  the  “ borgo,”  and  which  made  it  so  illustrious  for  all  time  to  be  executed.  The 
Lateran  Palace  was,  it  would  be  remembered,  the  original  palace  of  the  popes,  and  the  great  works  of 
the  Vatican  Palace  were  not  commenced  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
popes  began  to  build  after  the  fashion,  and  in  imitation,  of  the  Florentine  nobles,  who  founded  for 
themselves  about  that  date  large  houses  and  palaces.  As  the  structure,  now  so  famous,  rose,  the  taste 
was  set  by  the  Medici  and  other  Tuscan  princes  for  collecting  works  of  art,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
that  museum,  which  is  now  probably  the  greatest  treasure  of  the  “ Borgo.”  Without  discussing  the 
question  of  the  degree  in  which  it  might  be  desirable,  or  the  reverse,  politically,  that  the  Pope  should 
continue  temporal  Lord  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  interests  of  artists  and  students  it  was  rather  to  be  hoped 
that  he  might  not ; because  the  highly  conservative  officers  in  charge  of  the  noble  museum  and  collections, 
imposed  many  and  vexatious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a full  knowledge  of  the  treasures  it 
contained.  All  he  was  addressing  must  feel  interested  in  unlocking  the  flood  gates  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  which  was  known  to  contain  most  valuable  treasures  of  art,  bibliography,  beauty,  and  every 
kind  of  illustration  of  history,  civil,  and  x’eligious.  It  was  in  fact  the  great  and  almost  only  source 
from  whence  fresh  light  might  still  be  hoped  to  come  to  elucidate  the  history  of  men  and  manners — of 
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faith  and  intrigue,  and  of  all  the  arts.  He  hoped  in  the  new  distributions  or  limitations  of  the  papal 
power  contemplated  by  Mr.  Burgess,  there  would  be  some  stipulation,  that  the  Leonine  casket  should  be 
more  freely  unlocked  than  at  present.  Mr.  Wyadt  concluded  by  proposing  a most  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Burgess  for  his  excellent  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  putting  the  vote,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  said  he  had  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  renewing  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  the  thanks  of  the  Institute,  and  expressing  their 
real  obligations  to  a gentleman  so  much  occupied  as  he  was,  who  was  yet  kind  enough  to  lay  before  the 
Institute  the  advantages  of  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  Rome  and  its  arch  Ecology,  and  his  literary 
knowledge  of  all  the  writers  of  Italy. 

The  Rev.  R.  BURGESS  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  expressed  a hope  that  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  would 
give  the  Institute  a paper  on  “ the  treasures  of  the  casket.” 
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Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  favour  you  confer  upon  me,  in  allowing  me  to 
address  your  honourable  society.  This  is  not  the  fh'st  instance  of  courteous  hospitality  which  I have 
received  since  I have  been  in  England,  though  it  is  the  first  time  that  I have  undertaken  to  treat  of 
my  present  subject — the  Architecture  of  Palestine  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  Crusades.  I have 
made  many  investigations,  and  gone  very  fully  into  the  study ; and,  I have  great  pleasure  in  imparting 
the  information  which  I possess,  and  which  I hope  to  communicate  more  fully  in  England.  I have 
already  been  ahiply  rewarded  for  the  eight  years  of  toil  which  I underwent  in  Palestine. 

The  limited  time  allotted  for  this  lecture  compels  me  to  restrict  my  observations  within  the  briefest 
space  possible.  Hence,  I plead  guilty,  in  anticipation,  to  the  charge  which  I fear  may  be  brought 
against  me,  of  dryness  and  want  of  minuteness  of  details  in  my  descriptions.  I wish  it  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  I shall  be  glad  to  offer  any  information  or  explanation  to  those  who  will  apply  to  me  ; and 
that  I shall  gratefully  accept  any  criticisms  or  observations  which  may  be  made  to  me. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Vogue,  of  Paris,  thus  writes,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  upon  the  Churches  of 
the  Holy  Land  : — “ Setting  aside  the  ancient  monuments — with  which  I was  sufficiently  well  acquainted, 
(through  my  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  of  twenty-four  days’  duration,)  and  with  regard  to  which  but  little 
remains  to  be  said — I have  occupied  myself  in  the  search  after  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  This 
is  more  than  I can  say  after  a residence  of  eight  years  in  Palestine;  and,  more  particularly,  in  Jerusalem. 
I am  compelled  to  own  that  much  still  remains  for  investigation  and  study  in  the  monuments  of 
antiquity ; while  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  well  known ; greatly  owing,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the 
labours  of  M.  de  Vogue,  who  has  rendered  true  service  to  science,  although  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
ascribing  all  church  architecture  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  I shall  reply  to  this  in  due  time,  and 
will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  works,  both  before  Solomon  and  during  his  reign,  and  that  of 
Herod.  Thence,  I shall  come  to  Constantine,  Justinian,  and  the  Saracens,  in  order  to  reach  the  period 
of  the  Crusades. 

Before  the  Reign  of  Solomon. 

The  condition  of  the  country  of  Canaan  previously  to  the  conquest  of  Joshua  was  not  that  of  barbarism. 
It  was,  certainly,  to  some  extent,  a state  of  civilization.  Arts,  trades,  industry,  and  commerce,  were 
already  considerably  developed.  We  are  not  left  ignorant  that  the  country  possessed  “ great  and  goodly 
cities,”  and  “houses  full  of  all  good  things.”  (Deut.  vi.  10,  11.)  But  how  are  we  to  investigate  the 
remains  of  its  edifices  ? How  ascertain  their  style  of  architecture  ? Certainly  it  is  a study  not 
unattended  with  difficulty.  When  the  chosen  people  entered  the  promised  land,  they  had  come  from 
Egypt,  where  art,  trade,  and  luxury  flourished.  In  the  wilderness  Moses  found  artists  of  sufficient 
ability  to  construct  the  Tabernacle.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  they  introduced  their  knowledge 
into  Palestine ; but  where  are  the  monuments  in  proof?  We  read  that  David  and  Solomon  were  obliged 
to  apply  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  for  artists  and  labourers  to  execute  their  magnificent  works.  It  must  be 
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confessed  that  the  want  of  monuments  of  this  first  epoch  renders  all  research  into  the  architecture  of 
ancient  Judea  exceedingly  difficult.  The  people  whose  name  it  bears  has  not  even  transmitted  to  us  any 
historical  notices  on  that  subject.  I believe  that,  during  the  frequent  excursions  which  I made  into  the 
country,  I came  across  the  remains  of  walls  and  arches  of  that  date.  The  localities  in  which  I discovered 
them  and  their  construction,  I shall  place  before  you,  both  by  means  of  verbal  description  and  by 
drawings. 

Ephrath. 

In  the  year  1729  before  Christ,  “ Rachel  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath.”  (Gen.  xxxv.  19). 
Six  hundred  and  thirty -four  years  afterwards,  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  “ When  thou  art  departed  from  me 
to-day,  then  thou  shalt  find  two  men  by  Rachel’s  sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah.” 
(1  Sam.  x.  2.)  Upon  the  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  the  monument  of  Jacob’s  wife  is 
still  to  be  seen.  To  the  east  of  this  monument,  at  a distance  of  400  feet,  a very  ancient  wall  is  found- 
This  I believe  to  have  been  that  of  Zelzah.  The  wall  appears  to  be  of  Pelasgian  construction.  It  is 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  measuring  from  3 to  8 cubic  feet  each.  The  stones  are  of  the  greatest 
solidity  at  the  base,  and  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  vertical  rows  rise  in  height.  These  stones  are 
formed  into  broad,  flat  polygons,  and  united  together  without  cement,  but  with  some  degree  of  precision, 
by  means  of  small  stones  employed  to  fill  up  the  insterstices  resulting  from  their  irregular  conformation. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  foundation  is  6 feet ; above  the  ground,  5 feet ; its  present 
length  is  about  208  feet.  Above  the  foundation  are  five  rows  of  stone  of  unequal  height,  averaging 
from  8 to  9 feet.  This  relic  of  the  past  has  been  much  mutilated  by  Arab  Vandalism,  and  portions  of  it 
used  for  the  formation  of  fences. 

That  a city  must  formerly  have  existed  on  this  spot  is  proved  by  vestiges  of  other  walls  ; by  an 
aqueduct  excavated  in  the  rock  and  covered  with  large  flat  polygonal  flags ; by  the  fact  that  the 
surrounding  soil  abounds  with  hewn  stones,  with  cisterns  dug  out  of  the  rock,  and  with  ruinous  sepulchres 
which  serve  as  places  of  shelter  for  shepherds  and  their  flocks.  This  wall,  of  which  no  author  has  made 
particular  mention,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  walls  of  Mantinoea,  in  Greece,  which  I visited  in  1851. 
I have  met  with  no  similar  construction  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine. 

DEIR-EL-BENAT. 

To  the  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  within  an  hour’s  distance,  lies  the  Valley  of  Deir-el-Benat,  which 
joins  that  of  Etham,  above  the  Arab  village  now  called  Urtas.  Upon  ascending  this  valley  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  traveller  sees  some  ancient  ruins,  which  I take  to  be  those  of  Bath-rabbim  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  vii.  4.  An  irregularly-shaped  space  of  ground,  measuring  52,000  square  feet,  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  5 feet  in  thickness,  and  varying  from  12  to  24  feet  in  height.  On  the  east  it  runs  up 
to  the  mountain  : to  the  west  it  faces  the  torrent.  On  the  latter  side  is  a gate,  8 feet  wide  and  1 6 feet 
high,  with  jambs  formed  of  several  stones,  supporting  a round-headed  arch  without  a key-stone, 
which  arch  is  composed,  like  the  side  posts,  of  stones  worked  in  rustication.  The  entire  wall  is  built  of 
masses  of  rock  roughly  squared,  in  combination  with  others  of  polygonal  shape,  but  all  more  or  less 
showing  traces  of  rustication.  The  size  of  the  stones  in  general  is  from  2 to  4 cubic  feet.  The  spaces 
left  in  the  wall  are  filled  up  with  small  stones ; and  the  cement,  which  is  not  observable  in  the  exterior,  is 
plainly  perceptible  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  wall.  An  examination  of  the  cement  convinced 
me  that  it  was  applied  subsequently  to  the  original  construction.  Within  the  space  surrounded  by  this 
wall  I discovered  the  rock  hewn  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  different  apartments,  but  no  internal 
construction  remains.  I,  however,  collected  a number  of  small  cubes  of  stones,  which  may  be  found  in  a 
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small  portion  of  the  ground.  They  measure  three  or  four  lines  each  in  surface,  and  form  a mosaic,  though 
without  design.  The  gate  is  inclosed  by  a strong  Arab  wall.  I endeavoured  to  get  it  open ; but  the 
Arabs,  who  foolishly  pretend  to  call  themselves  the  owners  of  the  place,  forbade  my  entrance.  Never- 
theless, I succeeded,  without  the  aid  of  baksheesh,  in  forming  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  to  enable  me  to 
see  that  the  gate  opened  into  a vast  court,  roughly  hewn  out  of  the  rock ; and  that  from  it  were  two 
openings  leading  into  other  chambers.  The  walls  bear  the  impress  of  the  ages  which  they  have  seen  pass 
away,  but  arc  still  firmly  rooted  in  their  original  spot.  The  same  class  of  wall  is  found  at  Lower  Beth- 
horon.  As  Solomon  erected  buildings  in  that  locality,  (1  Kings,  ix.  17)  it  might  be  thought  by  some 
that  these  were  of  his  construction ; but  this  is  not  the  case.  Such  do  exist ; so  that  it  is  easy  to 
compare  them,  and  observe  that  the  one  are  much  more  ancient  than  the  other. 

The  Sepulchral  Valley  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

In  close  proximity  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  on  the  north,  lies  a valley,  which  must  be 
traversed  to  reach  Neby  Samwil,  the  ancient  Ramah,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  A short 
distance  from  the  valley,  eastward,  are  found  portions  of  a wall,  composed  of  large  rectangular  stones, 
roughly  put  together,  without  cement,  mortice,  or  iron.  Among  them  exists  a doorway,  6 feet  wide  and 
12  feet  high,  the  side-posts  of  which  are  each  composed  of  a single  stone,  and  support  a monolithic 
architrave,  3 feet  deep,  resting  upon  them  without  cement.  It  bears  a resemblance,  on  a very  small 
scale,  to  the  door  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae.  Of  such  constructions  no  trace  is  found  after 
the  period  of  Solomon.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  nothing  is  to  be  seen  so  ancient  as  those  I 
have  just  described,  and  which  I believe  to  be  anterior  to  Solomon. 

The  works  transmitted  to  us  by  the  patriarchs  are  necropolises,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  to  serve  as 
receptacles  for  the  dead,  as  at  Hebron;  monuments  erected  over  graves,  like  those  of  Rachel,  at 
Ephratha,  and  Joseph,  at  Sichem,  formed  of  simple  stones  and  without  inscription ; mausoleums,  like 
that  of  Absalom,  at  Jerusalem ; the  level  surfaces  used  as  threshing-floors,  as  at  Ramah  and  Gibeah ; 
and,  finally,  the  vast  reservoirs,  as  on  the  way  to  Hebron.  In  all  these  works,  perseverance  and  strength 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  stone  are  plainly  apparent ; but  the  taste  and  genius  of  art  are  totally 
wanting. 

Sepulchre  of  Samuel,  in  Ramah. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  describe  the  construction  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Samuel,  in  Ramah, 
which  I have  minutely  examined.  In  ancient  Ramah,  now  a village,  called  in  Arabic,  Neby  Samwil,  exists 
a mosque,  which  was  formerly  a church  built  by  the  Crusaders.  The  walls  of  this  building  are  far  from 
corresponding  with  the  magnificence  of  its  foundations,  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  which, 
though  defaced,  still  show  traces  of  careful  and  elaborate  rustication.  On  the  south-west  side  of  this 
building  stands  another  of  the  same  period.  This  contains,  or  rather  covers,  the  rock  in  which  is  the 
prophet’s  sepulchre.  By  a door,  formed  of  iron  grating,  opened  for  me  by  the  dervish  in  charge,  I 
entered  a chamber  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  centre  of  this  chamber  is  an  enormous  sarcophagus,  which  I 
recognized  at  a glance  as  a specimen  of  Moslem  architecture,  the  same  that  is  exhibited,  with 
so  much  pretension  and  mystery  through  a hole  traversing  the  entire  thickness  of  the  rock,  to  persons 
not  permitted  to  set  foot  upon  the  rock  overlying  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  but  who  are  obliged  to  be 
content  with  remaining  in  the  upper  room,  where  there  is  another  sarcophagus  of  wood.  This  sight  did 
not,  however,  suffice  for  me.  Upon  examining  the  court,  I perceived  an  opening  10  inches  in  diameter, 
running  through  the  rock,  and  communicating  with  a lower  chamber,  which  was  utterly  dark.  Besides 
that,  I saw  a passage  railed  off  with  iron  bars ; and  inferred,  from  the  rusty  state  of  the  gate,  that  the 
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Dervish  himself  never  ventured  to  visit  the  old  prophet,  whom  the  Mussulmans  declare  to  be  still 
alive.  All  my  endeavours  to  induce  my  guide  to  open  this  gate  were  fruitless.  Though  he  persisted  in 
seeking  to  compel  me  to  retire,  I accomplished  my  investigations,  as  well  as  I could,  without  him.  By 
means  of  lighted  paper  thrown  down  the  hole  to  which  I have  alluded,  I discovered  the  existence,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cavern,  of  a sarcophagus  of  whitish  stone,  of  rectangular  form  at  its  base,  surmounted  by 
a triangular  prism,  without  ornament  or  inscription.  The  walls  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  were  smooth, 
like  those  of  the  one  in  which  I was.  The  smoothness  retained  the  appearance  of  having  been  produced 
by  a machine  furnished  with  iron  points,  and  wliich  acted  with  a rotatory  motion.  I made  the  same 
observation  from  the  horizontal  grating,  and  perceived  that  the  steps  were  cut  in  the  rock  itself.  It  is 
under  the  sarcophagus  that  the  tomb,  cut  vertically  in  the  rock,  must  be  sought  for.  In  my  examination  I 
was  favoured  by  fortune,  or  rather  by  the  humidity  of  the  place  itself.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the 
lighted  paper  which  I employed  would  have  ignited  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  prophet,  and  I should 
have  been  subjected  to  the  wrath,  not  only  of  the  custodian,  but  of  the  whole  village. 

From  the  Period  of  Solomon  to  Herod. 

During  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  luxury  increased  among  the  Jews.  The  arts  and  industry 
greatly  improved  under  the  influence  of  Phoenician  artists  and  craftsmen,  who  came  to  Judea  in  large 
numbers,  and  afforded  the  Hebrews  the  opportunity  of  learning  their  arts.  Of  the  works  accomplished 
by  David  we  have  no  indications  or  trace  remaining.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  furnished  the 
means  and  planned  the  localities,  and  that  his  ideas  were  carried  into  execution  by  Solomon.  The  latter 
was  not  occupied,  like  the  former,  in  fighting  against  enemies  and  founding  new  institutions ; and, 
therefore,  was  at  liberty  to  devote  his  -wisdom  and  energy  to  the  augmentation  of  the  splendour  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  erection  of  stupendous  buildings,  by  commercial  enterprize,  and  by  the  encouragement  of 
luxury  little  in  keeping  with  the  constitution  of  the  country.  But  of  all  his  great  works,  what  remains 
have  we  ? The  Scriptures  inform  us : Nebuchadnezzar  converted  them  into  a heap  of  ruins  by  fire ; 
employed  men  to  raze  the  walls  and  fortifications ; and  carried  the  people  into  captivity.  In  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  fifty-two  years  afterwards,  and  536  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  exiles  returned  to  their 
native  land ; rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  which  did  not  equal  the  first  in  splendour ; 
in  consequence  of  which  Herod  substituted  for  it  one  far  grander.  The  -whole  of  the  long  period  which 
elapsed  between  Solomon  and  Herod  is  utterly  unproductive  of  monumental  remains.  We  have  certainly 
not  a building,  perhaps  not  even  a capital,  of  the  time.  Of  the  latter,  however,  I speak  doubtfully. 
The  capital  of  the  monolith  found  under  the  mosque  el-Aksa  is  at  present  the  subject  of  serious  study 
and  investigation,  with  a view  to  assigning  it  to  the  Solomonic  or  Herodian  epoch.  In  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine  in  general,  we  have  only  blocks  of  worked  stones,  walls,  reservoirs,  and  aqueducts  of  the  period 
in  question ; and  of  these  I will  now  proceed  to  speak. 

The  existing  walls  of  Jerusalem,  especially  on  the  east,  mark  the  various  epochs  at  which  they 
were  built.  At  their  base  I recognise  the  work  of  Solomon’s  period;  higher  up,  some  portions 
as  rebuilt  after  the  captivity.  Other  parts  show  the  refined  workmanship  of  the  Herodian  age, 
while  Roman  and  Saracenic  work  is  not  rare.  The  character  of  the  Solomonic  walls,  as  alluded  to  by 
Flavius  Josephus  (book  xv.  chap.  31,  3),  I recognised,  on  examining  the  stones  forming  the  foundation 
of  the  actual  walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  eastern  side,  where  I made  deep  excavations,  in  order  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  fact.  The  larse  stones  composing  the  foundations  vary  in  length,  and  are  squared  with  some 
degree  of  exactitude.  They  have  a smooth  border,  about  two  and  a half  inches  wide,  round  the 
rustication.  The  rustication  itself  projects  about  three  inches.  The  stones  are  joined  together  by 
means  of  mortices,  or  by  cubical  clamps  of  lead  and  iron,  but  no  sort  of  cement  is  apparent. 
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Above  the  foundation,  stones  are  seen  in  relief ; hence,  those  portions  of  the  wall  in  which  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  courses  are  uniform  and  well  joined,  I call  Solomonic;  but  where  the  construction  is 
irregular,  and  the  external  surface  of  the  stones  shows  the  mortices  for  the  tenons,  or  for  the  clamps,  I 
assign  them  to  the  epoch  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  At  that  period  the  walls  were  rebuilt  in  the 
greatest  haste  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  who  might  appear  at  any  moment,  as  we  find  from 
the  Book  of  Neliemiah.  Hence  the  irregularity  in  their  construction,  and  the  laying  of  the  stones  face 
downwards. 

The  rustication,  then,  I attribute  to  Solomon,  who  undoubtedly  employed  it  in  a rough  state  in  the 
foundations,  as -is  clearly  apparent;  and  also  in  the  building  of  the  towers;  and,  more  finely  executed, 
in  the  construction  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  the  enclosure.  The  reason  why  so  few  remains  of  external 
walls  of  Solomon’s  time  are  to  be  seen  may  be  found  in  the  devastations  by  fire,  Vandalism,  successive 
repairs,  and  the  new  conformation  given  to  the  stones  during  the  period  of  Herod  and  Justinian.  This 
I shall  presently  point  out,  and  show  that  Herod  himself  employed  rustication  in  some  parts  of  his 
fortifications. 

Speaking  of  the  working  of  the  stones  of  which  the  Temple  was  built,  Josephus  remarks  that 
they  ivere  polished  and  joined  together  in  such  a way  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  joints.  Of  this 
no  vestige  remains  in  Jerusalem.  Time,  fire,  and  man  have  never  spared  the  eternal  city,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  turn  elsewhere  for  other  relics  which  evidence  science  and  genius. 

Solomon’s  Reservoirs  in  Etham. 

To  the  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  at  an  hour’s  distance  from  it,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  Hebron,  stands  a ruined  Mediaeval  castle.  This  ruin  looks  as  if  it  stood  sentinel  over  three 
large  reservoirs,  which  are  not  only,  without  doubt,  the  grandest  work  existing  in  Palestine ; but  are 
also,  indubitably,  of  high  antiquity,  and  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  Solomonic  era,  in  accordance  with 
tradition.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Bible  nor  Josephus  directly  describes  them.  The  latter, 
however,  in  his  “ Antiquities”  (viii,  7,  3),  mentions  a city  called  Etham,  where  was  erected  the  summer 
palace  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  Rabbis  give  so  glowing  a description.  It  is  probably  this  palace  which 
is  referred  to  in  Ecclesiastes  ii.  4,  5,  6.  Of  the  magnificent  grounds  nothing  remains  but  some  land 
under  excellent  cultivation  by  Mr.  Meshullam.  This  spot,  which  is  situate  to  the  east  of  the  reservoirs, 
and  in  the  northern  continuation  of  the  valley,  retains  the  name  of  the  enclosed  garden  (Cant.  iv.  12),  in 
honour  of  Solomon.  At  various  times,  among  others  in  May,  1861,  Meshullam,  in  digging  the  ground 
for  cultivation,  has  met  with  the  remains  of  ancient  walls,  reservoirs,  and  aqueducts  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  three  great  basins  are  situate  in  the  valley  of  Etham,  which  runs  down  from  west  to  east  with 
a very  steep  slope.  They  are  fed  by  the  rain-water  that  flows  down  from  the  two  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  from  a fountain  situate  to  the  west  of  the  castle,  in  a direct  line  to  its  northern  side,  at  a distance 
of  about  450  feet.  I state  this  because  the  entrance  to  the  fountain,  which  is  circular  in  form,  is  hidden 
by  stones,  and  difficult  to  find.  Solomon  probably  alludes  to  this  very  fountain  in  his  song  (iv.  12), 
and  it  is  still  called  the  Sealed  Fountain.  All  the  three  reservoirs  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In 
some  parts  they  still  retain  a cement  so  hard  that  twenty-nine  centuries  have  been  unable  to  exercise 
any  destructive  force  upon  it.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  primary  object  of  the  construction  of 
these  reservoirs  was  the  supply  of  Jerusalem  with  water,  as  Mount  Moriah  is  at  the  present  time  supplied, 
in  consequence  of  restorations  directed  by  myself.  It  is  a subject  of  great  regret  that  the  repairs  which 
have  several  times  been  executed  are  never  suffered  to  continue  long  undisturbed,  because  the  shepherds, 
Fellahs  or  peasants,  and  Bedouins,  continually  destroy  portions  of  the  conduit,  in  order  to  procure  the 
water  for  their  own  private  wants ; and  it  is  difficult  in  an  Arab  country  to  maintain  a proper  watch 
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over  a circuitous  line  of  about  15,000  yards.  However  solemnly  the  guardians  may  promise  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  they  undertake,  they  are  easily  induced  to  slumber  under  the  influence  of  the  god, 
baksheesh. 

The  first  reservoir  to  the  west  is  393  feet  long:  its  average  breadth  is  225  feet,  and  its  average 
depth  30  feet.  The  second,  distant  about  158  feet  from  the  first,  is  432  feet  long,  its  width  225  feet, 
and  average  depth  42  feet.  At  a distance  from  this  of  186  feet  is  the  last,  477  feet  long,  213  feet  in 
average  width,  and  in  average  depth  58  feet.  All  three,  unitedly,  occupy  a square  superficies  of 
179,541  feet,  and  12,089,450  cubic  feet  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  formed.  What  conqueror  or 
ruler  of  Palestine  could  execute  so  stupendous  a work  ? It  must  be  allowed  that  the  glory  of  having 
effected  it  is  due  alone  to  Solomon’s  genius.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  construction  of  these  water- 
receptacles  that  hydraulic  knowledge  and  science  are  apparent.  More  especially  are  they  displayed  in 
the  vast  ramifications  of  the  conduits  which  convey  the  water  fronrgreat  distances  and  various  quarters ; 
in  the  formation  of  various  water  towers  ; in  the  contrivance  for  filtration ; in  the  manner  with  which 
the  water  is  introduced  without  the  least  waste ; and,  finally,  in  the  mode  of  its  conveyance  through 
the  conduits  to  Jerusalem.  I am  sorry  to  be  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  time  from  entering  into  all 
these  details  ; but  I must  not  pass  over  the  principal  without  more  special  mention.  The  others  may 
be  learned  from  a paper  which  it  is  my  intention  to  print  before  long. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Sealed  Fountain,  enter  it  by  the  opening,  and  descend  a sufficiently  incom- 
modious passage  for  about  14  feet.  At  the  extremity  we  come  to  a rectangular  chamber  18  feet  long, 
10  wide,  and  20  high,  the  lateral  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  large  Solomonic  stones.  At  the  base 
they  are  rusticated,  and  on  the  upper  surface  smooth.  The  vault  is  a round  arch,  constructed  of  large 
stones,  laid  in  horizontal  courses ; nor  does  the  key-stone  show.  No  cement  is  used  in  the  construction. 
In  the  middle  of  the  western  wall  is  another  aperture,  which  leads  to  a small  cavern  where  a stream 
issues  out  of  the  rock.  At  the  western  corners  are  two  other  openings  in  which  springs  are  seen 
dripping  from  the  rock.  These  three  fountains  deliver  themselves  into  the  rectangular  chamber,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a reservoir  to  receive  them.  In  this  basin  they  are  filtered  previously  to  passing 
into  the  large  conduit,  which  commences  at  the  eastern  wall.  The  conduit  is  cut  in  the  rock  for  a great 
distance ; but  the  upper  part,  as  it  approaches  the  old  castle,  is  covered  with  large  flat  slabs.  It 
is  3 feet  wide  and  4-§-  feet  high.  The  waters  of  this  conduit  fall  20  feet  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  upper  reservoir,  where  they  are  caught  in  a basin.  From  thence  one  part  of  the  water  is 
turned  into  the  first  pool,  while  another  portion  is  conveyed  by  the  aqueduct,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  reservoirs,  to  the  point  at  which  the  waters  of  the  reservoirs  enter  the  water  tower , whence  they 
proceed,  by  the  conduit,  to  Jerusalem. 

When  the  reservoirs  are  so  full  that  they  can  receive  no  more  water,  to  avoid  waste  the  water 
is  received  in  the  basin  near  the  castle,  where  there  is  a third  aperture  leading  into  a subterranean 
chamber.  Here  it  unites  with  the  other  water,  forms  a new  stream,  and  all  flows  together  through  a 
subterranean  conduit  dug  in  the  rock,  to  supply  the  water-tower  from  whence  the  conduit  for  Jerusalem 
runs.  From  the  same  point  proceeds  another  conduit,  which  passes  southward,  at  a distance  of  600  feet 
from  the  third  reservoir.  This,  in  case  of  great  abundance  of  water,  could  be  directed  into  the  valley 
for  irrigation.  The  whole  system  of  aqueducts  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  because  the  streams  are  not 
abundant;  indeed,  alone  they  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  feed  such  vast  receptacles.  During  the 
eight  years  of  my  stay,  it  was  only  once — in  1860 — that  I saw  the  three  reservoirs  full.  At  other 
times,  it  is  the  second  only  that  has  water,  and  not  always  that.  The  whole  length  of  the  conduit 
running  to  Jerusalem  is  covered  with  large  stones.  In  some  parts  it  is  constructed  of  masonry;  in 
others,  formed  in  the  rock ; and,  in  a few  small  portions,  it  consists  of  terra-cotta  tubes,  of  which  1 
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believe  it  to  have  been  entirely  formed  originally.  I must  beg  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
time,  if  I enter  into  no  further  details  in  connexion  with  this  interesting  topic. 

Mosque  of  Abraham,  at  Hebron. 

In  Hebron,  as  every  one  is  aware,  is  the  Cave  of  Machpclah,  purchased  by  Abraham,  and  appro- 
priated by  him  as  a sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  This  cave  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of 
the  highest  antiquity ; but  the  precise  date  of  its  origin  has  not  been  stated  by  any  writer.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  following  the  Arab  chroniclers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  as  well  as  the  traditions 
of  the  country,  and  declaring  it  to  be  of  the  Solomonic,  and  not  of  the  Herodian,  age.  At  the  time  of 
Josephus  (“Wars  of  the  Jews,”  book  4,  ix.-7),  the  monuments  of  the  patriarchs,  in  beautiful  marble 
and  of  elegant  construction,  were  still  seen.  Now,  had  they  been  erected  by  Herod,  the  historian  would 
not  have  omitted  to  describe  them,  when  he  speaks  of  other  important  works  executed  by  the  same 
sovereign,  since  he  wrote  not  very  long  after  the  period,  and  was  ever  ready  to  magnify  the  monumental 
works  of  the  Hebrews.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  he  does  not  describe  it  as  Solomon’s,  because  the 
fact  was  perfectly  well  known  in  his  time;  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  for  the  same  reason,  are  silent 
about  it  when  they  name  Abraham’s  sepulchre.  Some  have  fancifully  attributed  it  to  St.  Helena,  but  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  overlooked  the  assertion  of  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  visited  Hebron 
in  333,  and  describes  this  surrounding  wall  as  constructed  of  stones  of  enormous  size.  Antoninus,  the 
martyr,  in  the  sixth  century,  makes  like  mention  of  it,  but  does  not  say  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Byzantine  empress. 

The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  wall  are  198  feet  long  : their  width,  from  east  to  west,  is  112  feet. 
The  height  of  the  ancient  work  is  48  feet.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  buttresses  of  the  uniform 
width  of  4 feet,  except  at  the  corners,  where  it  is  double.  All  project  8 inches  from  the  plain  surface  of 
the  work.  They  are  not  ornamented  with  capitals,  but  support  a cornice  in  high  relief,  composed  of 
two  fillets  and  a cyma  reversa,  and  were  evidently  added  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  wall,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  separating  the  old  work  and  the  new.  The  latter,  of  Arab  construction,  it  is  easy 
to  see  was  built  only  to  conceal  the  inclosure  from  view.  The  whole  wall  is  formed  of  regular  courses  of 
enormous  stones,  perfectly  squared  and  rusticated,  projecting  five  lines  in  relief,  which  diminish  in  size 
in  proportion  to  their  elevation ; each  course  receding  five  lines  from  the  course  immediately  below. 
There  are  masses,  and  not  a few,  which  measure  10  feet  in  length  and  5 feet  in  height.  This  external 
form  is  maintained  in  the  interior,  but  without  the  buttresses.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  feet  at 
the  base,  and  6|  feet  above.  As  far  as  I had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  two  stones  appear,  in 
general,  to  form  the  thickness ; while  in  some  cases  a single  one  occupies  the  whole  thickness.  No 
cement  is  used  in  uniting  the  stones.  The  little  which  is  apparent  on  the  exterior  has  been  placed  there 
by  the  Arabs,  as  they  themselves  say,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  to  the  interior.  Should  any 
one  offer  objections  to  my  opinion,  I shall  be  greatly  obliged,  and  shall  avail  myself  of  them  on  my 
return  to  Hebron  to  renew  my  researches  and  studies. 

Epoch  of  Herod. 

Herod  struggled  all  his  life  long  to  secure  the  title  of  the  Great ; yet  he  was  nothing  more  than 
the  magnificent  slave  of  the  Bomans,  who  allowed  him  fetters  of  gold.  But  from  the  country  and 
posterity  he  well  deserves  the  epithet  “ great,”  in  consideration  of  the  sumptuous  monuments  erected  by 
him.  Little  does  it  matter  to  us,  in  oui'  examinations,  that  they  were  proofs  of  his  servility  or  his 
ambition.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  them.  Some  masses  of  ruins,  some  trunks  of  columns,  walls, 
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solid  foundations,  sepulchres  built  or  embellished,  and  the  basements  of  towers,  but  no  one  entire  edifice, 
nor  any  ornamented  one.  It  is  undeniable  that  Palestine  is  a sepulchre  of  edifices,  as  of  individuals. 

In  Jerusalem  we  find,  belonging  to  this  glorious  epoch,  some  portions  of  the  wall  surrounding 
Moriah,  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides ; the  entire  plan  of  the  construction  of  the  Tower  Phasaelus ; 
some  few  remnants  of  the  solid  masonry  of  that  of  Psephinus ; the  remains  of  two  others  which  flank 
the  North  Gate;  the  existing  sub-basement  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  which  I discovered  in  March  1861 ; 
finally,  the  embellishments  added  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  to  the  north  and  south. 
Of  all  these  mention  has  been  made  by  those  who  have  written  upon  Jerusalem  down  to  the  present  time. 
Little,  therefore,  remains  for  me  to  say ; and  I will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I accept  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Williams  that  it  is  the  Hippie  Tower  which  remains  on  the  west  of  the  Castle  of  David,  and  that  of 
Phasaelus  on  the  east.  The  latter  preserves  the  architectural  type  of  a Herodian  tower,  as  described  by 
Josephus  (book  v.  4,  2).  It  is  based  upon  the  rock,  which  rises  5 feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  is  covered  with  masonry  of  large  rusticated  stones.  Here  I observe  that  Herod,  in  his  fortifications, 
made  use  of  the  Solomonic  bevel,  as  I could  plainly  perceive  in  Herodium,  Cassareia,  and  other  places. 
The  Jewish  wall  rises  38  feet  6 inches  above  the  side  of  the  fosse.  Each  course  of  stones  recedes  by  five 
lines  from  the  base  upwards.  I would,  however,  remark  that  in  the  interior  it  is  11  feet  thick,  relatively 
to  the  upper  level  of  the  east  trench,  which  is  14  feet  deep,  and  measures  40  cubits  on  each  side, 
reckoning  the  cubit  at  about  18  inches.  It  is,  then,  the  same  Tower  of  Phazael  described  by  the 
historian,  who  tells  us  that  Titus  (“  Wars  of  the  Jews,”  vii.  11)  would  have  it  preserved  to  show  the  kind 
of  towers  that  fortified  the  city  which  he  had  taken  by  his  armies.  Some  may  object  that  Josephus 
mentions  a cistern,  and  tins  is  not  to  be  found.  But  would  it  be  possible  to  preserve  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  fortification  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages  ? I think  not.  I meet  with  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  that  the  cistern  was  destroyed  in  order  to  gain  a clear  space  of  about  20  cubic  feet, 
which  would  be  valuable  when  soldiers  required  to  be  lodged  there.  It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  attention 
to  the  other  towers  which  flank  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  which  I discovered  by  means  of  excavations. 
With  the  exception  that  they  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  already 
described.  I may,  however,  say  that  the  gate  which  I discovered,  and  which  I call  the  North  Gate, 
(Josephus,  “ Wars  of  the  Jews,”  v.  iv.  2),  is  12  feet  wide,  and  26  feet  high,  with  a round  arch.  The 
stones  composing  the  jambs  of  the  arch  are  of  large  dimensions;  and  this  discovery  is  not  so  important 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view  as  on  account  of  the  ancient  city  walls  of  Herod’s  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  points  in  support  of  my  opinion,  that  the  walls  on  the  north  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
present  walls.  Not  to  dwell  for  ever  upon  the  subject  of  walls,  I will  not  go  farther  into  the  matter 
here ; but  I will  remark  that  the  ancient  portions  on  the  eastern  side  of  Moriah,  like  those  at  the  Jews’ 
Wailing-place,  appear  to  me  to  bear  the  Herodian  character.  I am  far  from  adopting  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  Saulcy,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  who  believes  them  to  be  Solomonic.  Their  construc- 
tion shows  great  perfection,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  materials  employed,  the  regularity  of  their 
arrangement,  and  the  vertical  joints  which  rest  upon  the  middle  of  the  corresponding  stones  in  the  lower 
and  upper  courses ; nothing  of  which  is  seen  nearly  so  achnirably  executed  in  the  walls  styled  Solomonic. 
In  the  latter,  artistic  genius  just  developing  itself  is  observable ; in  the  former,  genius  seems  to  have 
attained  its  full  growth. 

The  Golden  Gate,  to  the  east  of  Moriah,  is  judged  to  be  Herodian  from  its  ornaments;  but  I am 
not  of  that  opinion.  I know  that  the  Temple  and  its  walls  were  destroyed  by  the  Bomans ; and  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  this  gate,  with  its  ornamentation,  should  have  escaped  the  devastation.  Its 
jambs  are  formed  of  stones  square  and  not  bevelled.  They  of  themselves,  therefore,  furnish  proof  of 
having  been  morticed  in  the  old  wall.  The  ornamented  arches  are  cased  with  Roman  masonry.  How 
then  is  it  possible  to  suppose  them  Herodian  ? Those  who  take  this  view  do  so  because  the  lintels  and 
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architraves  of  the  doors  are  formed  of  enormous  blocks.  It  is  true  that  this  material  is  Herodian,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  erroneous  induction.  I believe  that  these  blocks  are  remaining  portions  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  Gate;  and  that  to  them  the  more  recent  construction  has  been  applied,  formed  upon  the  same 
plan  as  the  ancient  gate.  I think  so  because  the  foundation  walls  have  been  discovered,  and  because  it  is 
said,  in  the  Mishna,  that  the  Eastern  Gate  was  40  cubits  long  and  20  wide,  and  these  arc  exactly  the 
dimensions  of  the  existing  gate. 

We  will  now  visit  the  sepulchres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  I unhesitatingly  confess  that 
I believe  the  ornamentation  of  all  of  them  to  be  of  later  date  than  their  original  construction,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  it  was  added  during  the  Herodian  period.  I might  maintain  that  the  Sepulchres  of  the 
Kings  were  formed  by  order  of  that  great  sovereign  for  himself  and  his  descendants ; but  what  proofs 
have  we  in  support  of  this  idea  ? I hope  M.  de  Saulcy  will  not  hear  me,  since  he  attributes  them  to  the 
era  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  to  which  epoch  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  trace  them,  when  he  was  pleased 
to  characterize  the  sarcophagus  taken  from  them  as  that  of  David,  in  order  that  he  might  deposit  it  in 
triumph  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  I have  met  with  the  sarcophagi  of  Solomon 
and  Rehoboam,  one  of  which  is,  in  fact,  broken  into  fragments,  while  the  other  serves  as  a receptacle  for 
water  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  at  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  sepulchres  in  detail.  That  of  Absalom  is  a cubical  monolith, 
measuring  21  feet  on  each  side.  Ionic  columns  support  an  entablature  ornamented  with  Doric  triglyphs 
and  paterae.  Above  this  frieze  is  an  Egyptian  cornice,  at  which  point  the  monolith  ceases.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  part  is  masonry.  It  is  composed  of  a square  dado,  surmounted  by  a cylinder,  which  is 
terminated  by  a torus,  representing  an  enormous  twisted  cable : the  whole  is  completed  by  a kind  of 
pyramid,  of  curved  conical  form,  finished  with  a bouquet  of  palm-leaves.  The  total  height  of  the  monu- 
ment is  52  feet.  It  exhibits,  therefore,  a mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  styles. 

Herod  was  of  Idumean  origin,  it  will  be  remembered.  In  Idumea  are  some  monuments  which  recall 
Absalom’s  to  mind.  At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  vestibule,  cut  in  the  rock  which  surrounds  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom,  is  a rich  pediment,  ornamented  with  acroters  and  foliage.  That  of  the  Judges,  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  is  of  the  same  description. 

The  outer  portico  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  James  is  supported  by  two  columns  and  two  demi-pilastprs 
of  the  Doric  order,  connected  by  an  architrave,  above  winch  is  a Doric  fascia,  ornamented  with  triglyphs, 
and  surmounted  by  a cornice.  In  the  Haceldema,  to  the  south  of  the  city,  a facsimile  of  this  is  seen. 
The  sepulchre  of  Zachariah  is  a monolith,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  measures  18  feet  in  width.  It  is 
ornamented  with  two  columns  in  the  centre,  and  two  half-columns  inserted  in  a pilaster  at  the  angles. 
Above  is  a simple  architrave,  surmounted  by  an  Egyptian  cornice,  like  that  of  the  sepulchre  of  Absalom. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a quadrangular  equilateral  pyramid.  The  total  height  of  the  monument  is 
19  feet.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  eastern  side  still  shows  the  rough-hewn  work,  and  on  the  north  it 
is  not  completely  finished. 

To  visit  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  a court  must  be  entered  by  a door'  excavated  in  the  rock, 
ornamented  by  a simple  fillet  in  relief.  This  is  underground  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  arch.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  court  .is  a vestibule,  formerly  adorned  in  the  interior  with  two  columns,  winch  have 
been  destroyed,  partly  by  an  earthquake,  partly  by  violence.  Above  the  vestibule  is  a fascia  in  sculpture. 
The  centre  of  the  fascia  is  ornamented  with  a bunch  of  grapes,  now  sadly  mutilated.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  this  is  a triple  palm,  a wreath  of  olive-leaves  and  triglyphs,  and  alternated  with  patera  three  times 
repeated.  Above  these  is  a garland  of  leaves  and  fruits,  which  droops  at  right  angles  from  each  side  of 
the  aperture  of  the  vestibule.  Above  the  line  of  the  triglyphs  is  a cornice  in  a very  ruined  condition.  Can 
this  ornamentation  have  been  executed  at  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Judah?  I believe  not;  but,  if  I err, 
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I am  open  to  conviction.  Would  that  we  could  find  something  more  satisfactory  in  Samaria,  Ctesareia, 
Antipatris,  Herodium,  Phazael,  and  at  Castle  Cypron ; but,  excepting  some  columns,  a few  ruinous 
capitals,  and  immense  accumulations  of  stones,  nothing  can  be  discovered  of  the  great  Herodiau  construc- 
tions. I therefore  turn  to  a more  recent  epoch. 

Period  of  Constantine. 

When  the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  throne  had  secured  the  triumph  of  the  Cross, 
Palestine  witnessed  a vast  architectural  movement,  and  a number  of  churches  were  erected  in  localities 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  evangelical  mission  of  Our  Saviour  and  which  had  been  sanctified  by  His 
presence.  From  this  cause,  in  the  fourth  century,  Jerusalem  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Christian 
monarch  and  his  pious  mother ; and  here  was  erected  a basilica  which  silver,  art,  and  precious  materials 
combined  to  render  worthy  of  their  piety  and  magnificence.  I will  first  describe  the  Basilica  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  then  proceed  to  other  monuments,  the  work  of  the  first  Byzantine  emperor.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  interesting  to  my  hearers  if  I give  some  description  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  over  which 
Constantine  erected  the  Temple.  I cannot  stop  to  consider  all  the  objections  brought  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  tomb,  but  will  merely  observe  that  the  tomb  exists,  and  that  I have  seen  it.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  particularly  on  the  north  and  east,  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks  may  still  be  seen. 
Many  are  in  a ruinous  condition,  others  are  more  perfect.  They  are  composed  of  two  divisions : the 
vestibule  and  the  sepulchral  chamber;  the  latter  closed  by  means  of  a stone  of  elliptical  form.  The 
Evangelist  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  60)  describes  an  occurrence  which  may  be  witnessed  in  the  present  day  in 
the  same  locality : — “And  Joseph  laid  the  body  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock; 
and  he  rolled  a great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  departed.” 

Christ’s  sepulchre,  as  at  present  existing,  is  divided  into  two  compartments ; the  vestibule,  in  which 
the  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed,  and  the  tomb  itself,  which  has  a small  door  of  the  same  construction  as 
those  of  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  and  of  Saint  Pelagia  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  The  religious 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Latins  assert  that  the  whole  monument  of  the  present  sepulchre  is  rock,  beneath 
the  marble  facing.  I could  not  discover  this,  nor  do  I believe  it.  Even  if  it  withstood  the  destruction 
which  befell  the  city  under  Titus,  and  the  occurrences  of  Hadrian’s  time,  we  know  from  history  that  it 
was  greatly  mutilated  by  Chosroes  II.  in  614,  and  by  Hakem,  caliph  of  Egypt,  in  1010.  But  I am 
quite  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  I saw  and  touched  the  rock  in  the  pavement,  which  rises  at  the 
distance  of  21  feet  to  the  west  of  the  sepulchre  and  in  the  sepulchre  itself,  by  the  longitudinal  cutting 
which  is  here  exhibited.  It  is  essential  to  remark  that  all  the  sepulchres  of  antiquity  ate  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth, — the  former  6 feet,  the  latter  ; and  in  this  respect  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  forms 
no  exception  to  others.  The  disputes  would  never  have  arisen  if  Constantine  had  not  been  guilty  of  the 
religious  Vandalism  of  separating  the  sepulchre  from  the  rock  on  the  western  side,  in  order  to  inclose 
the  sepulchre  within  the  temple,  and  the  further  barbarism  of  adapting  the  sepulchre  to  the  temple,  and 
not  the  temple  to  the  sepulchre. 

The  present  Church  of  the  Resurrection  retains  none  of  the  elements  of  the  grandeur  of  Constantine. 
They  disappeared  when  the  invasions  of  the  Persians  and  Saracens  covered  Palestine  with  ruins.  The 
successive  repairs  to  which  such  portions  as  escaped  have  since  been  subjected,  have  deprived  the 
structure  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fourth  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  wall  and  the  walls 
and  pilasters  of  the  great  cupola,  which  are  primitive.  The  Crusaders,  who  found  the  sanctuaries 
separated,  reunited  them ; and  it  is  their  work  which  is  now  seen.  From  their  time  to  the  present,  no 
change  of  importance  has  taken  place.  On  the  12th  October,  1808,  a part  of  the  rotunda  and  the 
Calvary,  also  a portion  of  the  south  wall  towards  the  west,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  absurd  and 
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unintelligent  repairs  of  the  Greeks  in  many  points  completed  the  devastations  begun  by  the  flames ; and 
numbers  of  interesting  details  of  Gothic  or  Byzantine  art  disappeared,  thanks  to  the  degenerate  sons  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  precious  marbles  which  ornamented  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  were  taken 
by  the  Mussulmans  in  the  seventh  century  to  adorn  their  mosques,  especially  Koubbet-es-Sakharah. 
Hence,  among  the  ruins  recently  removed  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  sepulchre,  shafts  of  columns  have 
been  found  formed  of  beautiful  marble  and  granite,  with  capitals  in  form  precisely  like  the  gilded  capitals 
of  the  mosque.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  because  these  precious  relics  are  found  there,  that  the  remains  of 
the  mosque,  which  was  never  destroyed  from  the  period  of  its  erection,  had  been  carried  and  placed  round 
the  sepulchre  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south.  I am,  therefore,  compelled  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Resurrection,  but  elsewhere,  that  we  must  seek  the  elements  of  the  period  of 
Constantine. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Bethlehem.  The  Basilica  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  was  begun  by 
St.  Helena,  and  terminated  by  her  son  Constantine,  between  the  years  327  and  333  of  the  Christian 
era.  Some  authors  have  attributed  the  erection  of  this  monument  to  Justinian;  but  a very  cursory 
inspection  will  suffice  to  prove  that  it  presents  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  that  this  opinion  must  consequently  be  erroneous.  It  is  the  oldest  and  best  authenticated 
monument  of  Christian  art  in  Palestine.  The  eye  embraces  five  naves  at  a single  glance.  The  centre 
nave  is  larger  than  both  the  two  together  on  either  side  of  it.  They  are  of  great  length,  formed  by 
four  rows  of  Corinthian  monolithic  columns,  and  are  composed  of  eleven  intercolumniations.  The 
transept  is  as  wide  as  the  five  naves.  The  north  and  south  extremities  terminate  each  in  a semicircular 
apse,  with  a radius  of  14  feet.  These  apses  project  beyond  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building.  On  the 
east,  on  the  side  of  the  transept,  separated  by  a wall  formed  by  the  Greeks,  the  live  aisles  reappear,  and 
form  the  choir  of  the  church.  The  centre  nave  is  composed  of  two  intercolumniations  and  a semicircular 
apse,  equal  with  those  which  terminate  the  transepts.  The  two  which  succeed,  right  and  left,  are 
terminated  by  a straight  wall,  which  commences  at  the  choir.  Owing  to  this  arrangement  of  the  lower 
sides  of  the  basilica,  the  upper  portion  of  the  cross  is  symmetrical  in  relation  to  its  lateral  arms.  The 
width  of  the  great  centre  nave  is  30  feet;  the  first  lateral  nave,  12  feet;  the  second,  10  feet;  so  that 
the  total  width  of  the  five  naves  is  74  feet,  while  the  entire  length  of  the  centre  nave  is  180  feet. 

The  monolithic  columns  forming  the  divisions  of  the  naves  are  17  feet  3 lines  in  height : then- 
capitals  are  Corinthian ; that  is  to  say,  the  proportions  only  slightly  differ  from  the  proportions 
demanded  by  the  rules  generally  observed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  fact,  the  column  is 
short  relatively  to  the  diameter  of  the  base,  which  measures  2 feet  6 lines.  Besides  this,  it  presents  no 
very  distinctive  characteristics,  but  shows  signs  of  the  decadence,  resting  as  it  does  upon  a plinth 
which  measures  3 feet  2 lines  on  each  side.  This  want  of  proportion  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  calcareous  bed  from  which  the  columns  were  derived  to  produce 
monoliths  of  greater  height ; but  as  the  quarries  still  exist,  and  I have  carefully  examined  them,  1 
cannot  admit  the  explanation ; but  rather  opine  that  it  is  simply  the  result  of  the  decadence  of  art. 
As  I have  already  stated,  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  column  is  2 feet  6 lines  ; the  height  of  the 
shaft,  comprising  the  base  and  capital,  is  17  feet  3 lines ; and,  consequently,  the  latter  is  short  in 
proportion  to  the  former.  Further,  the  base  has  no  very  decided  character.  It  rests  upon  a rectangular 
plinth,  measuring  3 feet  2 lines  on  each  side.  I may  further  add,  that  the  total  number  of  entire 
columns  is  forty-six,  of  half  columns  eighteen,  and  that  the  latter  are  inserted  in  the  pilasters  on  the 
wall,  where  the  rows  of  columns  terminate.  In  the  abacus,  all  these  are  ornamented  with  crosses  in 
relief.  In  the  lateral  naves  or  side  aisles  architraves  support  the  framing  of  the  roof.  In  the  central 
nave,  walls,  30  feet  high,  are  supported  by  the  architraves ; and  on  these  walls  rests  the  great  armatura 
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of  the  roof.  The  roof  is  not  vaulted,  but  composed  entirely  of  'wood.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is 
pierced  with  circular-headed  windows,  corresponding  with  each  space  between  the  columns  below.  The 
spaces  between  the  windows,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  walls,  in  the  twelfth  century,  were 
ornamented  with  mosaic  work.  The  present  roof  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Greeks 
alone  claim  the  right  to  repair  it.  I conclude  then  this  is  the  only  complete  work  of  Constantine  which 
remains  to  us  after  the  lapse  of  1,529  years.  This  alone  has  survived  every  destructive  influence,  and 
maintained  its  ancient  characteristics.  It  is  a very  striking  specimen  of  Roman  genius.  The  venerable 
aspect  of  the  edifice,  the  harmony  of  its  combinations,  and  its  original  conception,  all  excite  admiration. 
It  is  indisputable  that  the  general  plan  of  the  church  produces  an  impression  of  beauty,  not  only  from 
its  dimensions  and  the  simplicity  of  its  outlines,  but  because  it  is  the  embodiment  of  an  intelligent  phase 
of  religious  architecture,  and  thus  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  taste  and  please  the  eye. 

Other  remains  of  the  period  of  Constantine  and  of  his  mother  Helena  are  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  Palestine,  but  they  consist  simply  of  walls,  heaps  of  stones,  shafts  of  columns,  and  mutilated  capitals. 
I shall,  therefore,  pass  them  over  without  special  mention.  The  buildings  erected  subsequently  to 
Constantine  are  mere  cemeteries  of  stones,  mutilated  by  Mussulman  fanaticism. 

Epoch  of  Justinian. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  no  less  ardent  than  his  predecessors  in  erecting  religious  edifices,  did  not 
forget  the  Holy  Land,  but  there  raised  a great  number  of  such  structures.  All,  however,  which  remain 
standing  as  mementoes  of  him  are  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary,  at  Jerusalem,  now  converted  into  the 
Mosque  El-Aksa ; the  tower  called  Justinian’s,  at  Bethlehem ; and  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  George, 
at  Lydda,  the  ancient  Diospolis.  In  other  parts  of  Palestine,  other  religious  monuments  were  erected 
by  this  emperor,  but  their  localities  are  only  indicated  by  heaps  of  ruins.  The  details  have  vanished, 
either  from  the  effects  of  fire  or  violence,  chiefly  through  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  The  Aksa  shows 
its  Christian  origin,  and  Procopius  has  left  us  a detailed  account  of  its  construction  (De  iEdif. 
Justin.  5,  6).  It  has  in  front  of  it  a portico  with  a vaulted  roof,  corresponding  with  the  seven  naves  of 
the  church.  The  central  arch  is  much  larger  than  those  on  either  side.  The  exterior  and  interior 
present  very  pointed  arches.  The  whole  building  exhibits  the  well-known  plan  of  a primitive  Christian 
basilica.  The  centre  nave  is  supported  by  six  large  columns  of  breccia  rossa  of  Palestine,  with  ordinary 
Corinthian  capitals,  somewhat  disfigured  by  incongruous  details  and  ornament.  These  columns  support 
pointed  arches,  above  which  are  two  rows  of  windows.  The  first  two  lateral  naves  are  supported  by 
square  piers : the  other  four  are  much  lower,  of  a totally  different  construction,  and  appear  to  have  been 
added  at  a much  later  date.  In  this  particular,  I fully  agree  with  the  Rev.  Geo.  Williams,  in  his 
“ Holy  City,”  that  the  Mosque  was  enlarged  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  El-Mahadi,  in  775 — 785. 

In  its  present  state,  the  length  is  not  in  due  proportion  with  the  width ; while  in  its  primitive 
condition  the  proportions  were  exact,  and  the  basilica  was  in  the  form  of  a cross.  On  the  south  the 
church  is  terminated  by  a transverse  nave,  separated  from  the  grand  longitudinal  nave  by  pointed  arches, 
surmounted  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  by  a cupola  supported  by  four  piers,  each  ornamented  with 
two  columns  of  verd  antique  supporting  Corinthian  capitals.  The  cupola  is  a dome  contracted  at  the 
base,  which  admirably  sets  off  its  form.  It  is  decorated  with  modern  paintings  quite  unworthy  of  the 
edifice,  and  with  mosaics  which  date  from  Selim  I.  and  Sulyman  the  Magnificent.  The  choir  was 
demolished  by  the  Arabs,  after  having  been  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  now  replaced  by  a simple 
Arab  wall,  against  which  stands  the  Mihrab,  ornamented  with  beautiful  small  porphyry  columns.  In  the 
transverse  arm  of  the  cross  the  choicest  marbles  are  employed  for  the  fight  shafts,  surmounted  by 
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capitals  of  various  and  extravagant  forms,  dating  no  doubt  from  the  remotest  Jewish  antiquity,  by  no 
means  corresponding  with  the  length  of  the  columns.  The  roof  of  the  mosque  is  supported  by  a 
framing  of  wood.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  observations  upon  the  Mosque  El-Aksa,  which  the  want  of 
time  prevents  me  from  describing  in  fuller  detail. 

The  Tower  of  Justinian,  at  Bethlehem,  built  for  the  defence  of  the  Temple  of  the  Nativity,  merits 
some  notice.  It  is  square,  and  measures  97  feet  on  each  side:  its  height  is  122  feet.  The  walls,  which 
are  22  feet  thick,  are  solid,  and  built  with  large  blocks,  which  diminish  with  each  course  of  stone.  The 
Greeks,  who  are  the  possessors  of  the  tower,  have  made  several  chambers  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
which  are  used  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims.  The  largest  of  these  chambers  is  capable  of  containing 
forty  persons.  I have  mentioned  this  edifice  to  show  that  a complete  work  of  Justinian’s  era  exists  at 
Bethlehem,  and  that,  as  far  as  masonry  is  concerned,  it  will  bear  comparison  with  that  employed  by 
Constantine  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Nativity.  In  the  latter,  the  good  Roman  style  is  seen ; in  the  tower, 
the  decadence.  The  Church  of  Saint  George,  at  Lydda,  the  ancient  Diospolis,  was  erected  by  Justinian. 
Of  this  splendid  edifice  nothing  at  present  remains  but  a portion  of  the  walls  and  the  eastern  choir,  with 
some  magnificent  pilasters  and  capitals.  On  the  south  side  is  a large  pointed  arch,  supported  by  large 
columns,  morticed  in  the  piers,  and  surmounted  by  Corintliian  capitals.  A great  part  of  the  church  still 
remaining  has  been  converted  into  a mosque  by  the  Mussulmans.  The  design  which  I exhibit  will  show 
the  date  of  this  monument  better  than  any  description. 


Epoch  of  the  Arabs. 

Kubbet-ES-Sahkrah, — THE  Dome  OF  THE  Rock.  The  whole  platform  occupied  by  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock,  popularly  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  is  formed  of  the  rock,  which  is  clearly  seen  on 
going  into  the  dwellings  of  the  Dervishes  and  the  guardians  ; as  well  as  in  some  oratories  and  in  the 
cisterns,  especially  the  two  on  the  north  of  the  Great  Mosque. 

The  plan  of  the  Mosque  is  simple  : two  concentric  octagonal  aisles  surround  the  circular  central  part, 
which  supports  a pointed  dome.  The  form  of  the  dome  alone  serves  to  characterize  the  building.  The  many 
descriptions  given  of  its  interior  prevent  me  from  repeating  it ; and  I shall  only  remark  that  its  doorways  and 
windows  are  of  Pointed  style ; that  the  sixteen  columns  standing  in  the  inner  octagon  aisles  are  of  equal 
height,  and  have  similar  capitals,  but  rest  on  unequal  bases,  which  exhibit  very  much  the  characteristics 
of  the  period  of  decadence  to  which  the  building  belongs ; that  the  twelve  columns,  which  are  to  be  found 
between  the  four  piers  supporting  the  tympanum  of  the  dome,  have  a diameter  different  from  the  sixteen 
first  met  with,  as  well  as  different  proportions  of  shaft,  capital,  and  base ; and  that  all  these  columns 
support  arches  slightly  Pointed.  The  vaulting  of  the  dome  is  of  wood,  covered  with  Arabic  gilding. 
The  tympanum  and  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  inlaid  with  elegant  mosaics,  which  date  from  the  time  of 
the  sultan  Selim  I.  All  this  induces  me  to  believe,  according  to  history,  that  the  mosque  was  erected  by 
Abd-el-Melik  Merwan,  in  the  year  68  of  the  Hegira,  and  that  its  columns  of  precious  marbles,  and 
various  origin,  have  been  taken  by  the  Mussulmans  from  the  Basilica  erected  by  Constantine  over  the 
Sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ.  Constantine  alone  is  well  known  to  have  enriched  the  religious  edifices  of  the 
Christians  with  marbles ; and  history  reproduces  but  too  many  examples  of  the  spoliation  of  these 
buildings  by  the  Mussulmans  to  decorate  their  mosques. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  Fellow,  said,  he  really  did  not  know  that  the  paper  which  had  been  read  called 
for  any  remarks  from  him.  What  Signor  Pierotti  had  brought  before  them  this  evening  was  not  from 
his  own  researches,  or  anything  new,  but  was  an  account  of  a variety  of  buildings  which  were  known 
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before,  and  he  had  scarcely  any  special  knowledge,  or  had  expressed  any  opinion  of  his  own ; and  there- 
fore it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject.  If  Signor  Pierotti  had  confined 
himself  to  his  own  researches  and  discoveries  in  the  Haram  Area,  as  he  did  in  his  lecture  at  Brompton,  it 
would  have  been  well  worth  while  to  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly,  because  that  gentleman,  had  with  great 
industry  and  intelligence,  and  with  great  success,  explored  the  underground  water  courses,  and  other 
matters  of  great  interest ; but  he  had  not  mentioned  that  branch  of  the  subject  this  evening.  All  the  points 
he  had  brought  forward  now  were  not  new,  but  well  known.  Signor  Pierotti  had  not  given  any  opinion 
about  the  age  of  the  Golden  Gateway,  except  that  it  was  later  than  Herod,  and  earlier  than  Justinian,  in  so 
far  confirming  his  views  of  its  date.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  mentioned  the  curious  Gate  under 
the  Mosque  el  Aksa ; and  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  merely  stated  that  no  part  of  it  was  of  the 
time  of  Constantine.  So  far,  therefore, it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  his  views  were  entirely  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Signor  Pierotti.  On  one  or  two  other  points,  however,  he  would  like  to  make  a few  observations. 
The  fact  of  Josephus  not  mentioning  the  enclosure  at  Hebron  when  describing  the  tombs  would  tend  to  show 
that  it  did  not  exist  in  his  day,  in  so  far  at  least  as  any  argument  can  be  based  on  his  words.  The  Mosque 
el  Aksa  stands  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  This  is  acknowledged  now,  and  always  was, 
by  all  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  all  Christians  except  George  Williams.  Unless,  therefdre,  Signor 
Pierotti  can  prove  that  the  last-named  gentleman  is  alone  right,  this  building  was  not  the  Church  of 
Justinian,  for  it  certainly  did  not  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  With  regard  to  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock : it  was  easy  to  assert  that  it  was  built  by  the  Mahometans ; but  where  were  the  proofs  ? 
Was  there  in  the  whole  world  one  single  building  erected  by  the  Moslems  which  at  all  resembled  it?  Or 
was  there  any  documentary  evidence,  written  before  the  Crusade,  to  confirm  it  ? With  regard  to  what 
were  called  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  did  not  know  why  they  were  called  so,  for  they 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  or  in  Josephus.  The  fact  was,  that  Signor  Pierotti  had  that  evening, 
probably  from  want  of  tune,  only  favoured  them  with  a string  of  assertions,  of  which  the  proofs  would 
be  found  in  Iris  forthcoming  book.  But  unless  these  documents  were  of  a very  different  nature  from 
anything  he  had  brought  forward,  either  in  his  Brompton  Lecture  or  that  evening,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  they  would  seriously  affect  the  views  he  had  expressed  with  regard  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem. 
His  impression,  however,  was  that  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  and  consequently 
of  nine-tenths  of  what  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  that  Signor  Pierotti  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  nor  competent  to  throw  much  light  on  the  points  in  dispute.  He 
thought,  however,  they  owed  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Signor  Pierotti,  not  for  what  he  had  brought  forward 
this  evening,  but  because  for  eight  years  he  had  surveyed  and  brought  to  light  the  architecture  and 
archaeology  of  Jerusalem,  by  which  he  had  done  good  service  ; and  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  should  hail  with 
pleasure  the  publication  of  his  work.  He  begged  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Signor  Pierotti  for  his 
valuable  labours  in  Jerusalem,  the  results  of  which,  he  hoped,  he  would  very  soon  lay  before  the 
public. 

The  Rev.  George  Williams  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  His  own  share  in  the  business  of  the 
evening  had  been  limited  to  reading  the  translation  of  Signor  Pierotti’s  paper,  anddie  had  merely  looked 
at  it  before  reading  it.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Fergusson  say  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  paper. 
What  was  said  about  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Patriarch  at  Hebron  and  the  Pools  of  Solomon  was  new, 
and,  he  presumed,  came  within  the  province  of  an  Architectural  Institute  ; for  he  (Mr.  Williams)  felt 
responsible  for  that  part  of  the  paper,  and  hoped  he  had  not  misled  the  author.  He  would  not 
at  that  late  hour  go  further  into  controversy,  but  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  come  to  closer  accord 
than  at  present.  As  Mr.  Fergusson  had  justly  said,  Signor  Pierotti  had  given  them  something 
positive  to  go  upon,  where  formerly  they  had  to  grope  in  the  dark.  It  was  the  great  merit  of  that 


gentleman  that  he  had  sifted  the  dust  of  Jerusalem  ; and  the  publication  of  his  work  would  no  doubt 
lead  to  more  important  results  than  had  hitherto  been  attained,  and  such  as  they  might  agree  upon. 
He  felt  that  they  could  not  yet  estimate  the  value  of  the  discoveries  Signor  Picrotti  had  made,  and  he 
was  sure  they  would  all  apply  themselves  to  his  book  when  it  was  published.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
know  that  thus  far  Mr.  Fcrgusson  had  been  confirmed  in  his  previous  views  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem,  as  also  had  Mr.  Williams  in  his  own, — whatever  the  general  public  might  think;  and 
now  that  they  had  some  authentic  materials,  he  hoped  they  might  come  to  trustworthy  results,  in 
which  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  would  be  able  to  acquiesce. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  TlTE,  President,  said  he  had  never  seen  any  collection  of  drawings  of  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem  half  so  complete  as  that  before  the  meeting  : they  were  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value,  however  gentlemen  might  differ  on  particular  points.  He  remembered  that  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  particularly  remarked  on  the  character  of  the  masonry  there,  with 
regard  to  the  courses  of  stone  being  set  one  within  the  other  in  the  Jewish  masonry,  to  produce  a 
battering  face  ; but  that  was  not  peculiar  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  seen  it  also  in  Perugia,  and  other 
Etruscan  cities.  The  great  minutiae  of  the  present  illustrations  was  remarkable  ; and  when  the  promised 
work  and  explanations  appeared,  they  might  furnish  suggestions  for  a better  acquaintance  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  WlGLEY,  Associate,  said  that  Signor  Pierotti  had  given  a good  notion  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Holy  Land,  which,  though  often  considered  uninteresting,  as  far  as  art  was  concerned,  was  not  so  in 
fact.  Palestine  was  a country  where  the  most  important  events  in  sacred  liistory  had  taken  place,  and 
had  been  monumentalized.  It  certainly  was  a most  important  country  in  the  time  of  the  Jews  and  Romans. 
Mr.  Wigley  referred  to  the  walls  near  Rachel’s  Tomb,  to  Samuel’s  Tomb,  and  to  Deir  el  Benaat,  near 
el  Burak,  as  most  ancient  architectural  remains  hitherto  unknown,  and  regretted  only  that  Signor  Pierotti 
had  not  given  more  details  about  them.  He  believed  too  absolute  a definition  had  been  given  by  Signor 
Pierotti  of  the  several  kinds  of  Jewish  masonry,  and  that  he  had  mistaken  stones  in  different  positions  as 
belonging  to  different  periods.  Thus,  those  in  the  foundations  would  be  found  more  roughly  cut  than  those 
above  ground  ; and  the  difference  between  rusticated  and  smooth  masonry  might  be  explained  from  the 
former  constituting  the  plain  walling,  and  the  latter  being  found  about  doorway  jambs,  and  in  piers.  As 
to  the  Golden  Gate,  Mr.  Fergusson  said  that  Signor  Pierotti  had  stated  that  it  was  not  Herodian,  nor  of 
the  age  of  Justinian ; but  in  his  lecture  at  Brompton  Signor  Pierotti  said  it  was  of  Justinian’s  time.  He 
(Mr.  Wigley),  however,  considered  that  they  had  in  it  a complete  piece  of  work  of  the  time  of  Herod ; for 
in  Justinian’s  time  there  could  be  no  reason  for  a gate  of  that  style  and  importance  being  constructed  on 
that  spot.  With  regard  to  the  Southern  Gate,  as  it  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  lecture,  he  was  afraid  to 
venture  upon  the  question.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  of  the  same  period  as  the  Golden  Gate.  Mr. 
Fergusson  was  wrong  in  placing  the  Temple  of  the  Jews  on  the  site  of  El  Aksa,  because  it  was  included  in 
the  Temple  Area,  in  a most  artificial  way,  by  means  of  endless  vaulting.  There  was  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation to  account  for  that  to  be  found  in  Josephus’  description  of  Herod’s  Prostoa  ; but  there  was  no  basis 
for  placing  the  Jewish  Temple  on  the  spot  indicated  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  as  there  was  no  solid 
rock  there. 

PROFESSOR  Donaldson,  Y.P.,  said  that  questions  of  this  kind  received  much  illustration  from 
analagous  remains.  He  had  carefully  observed  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the  Golden  Gateway  did  not  date  from  any  remote  period,  or  from  the 
refined  art  of  Rome.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Antonines  they  did  not  find  Architecture  so  degraded  as 
in  the  details  of  the  Golden  Gateway  given  by  Signor  Pierotti.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  remains  of 
Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  and  he  therefore  thought  the  Golden  Gateway  must  be  of  a much  later  date  than 
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that  assigned  to  it.  The  Lecturer  had  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  tomb  of  Samuel;  but, 
although  he  admired  his  ingenuity,  he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  forward  historical  and 
architectural  evidence  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  a chamber,  by  looking,  as  the  lecturer  had  done, 
down  a hole  ten  inches  in  diameter ; and  it  would,  therefore,  require  further  investigation.  When  he 
himself  visited  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians,  and  examined  them  with  the  glimmer  of  the  tapers  and 
torches  carried  by  his  attendants,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  their  mode  of  construction. 

Signor  Pierotti  had  alluded  to  Cyclopaean  Architecture  in  Greece,  as  parallel  to  what  he  found  in 
Jerusalem  ; but  he  (Professor  Donaldson)  did  not  recognise  in  his  drawings,  either  of  the  four  periods  of  • 

Pelasgic  walling.  He  saw  much  more  recent  construction,  both  in  the  forms  of  the  stones,  and  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  put  together,  than  Signor  Pierotti  ascribed  to  these  monuments.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  very  difficult  to  decide  with  regard  to  these  remote  antiquities.  He  begged  to  award  to 
Signor  Pierotti  all  honour  for  his  energy  and  perseverance,  and  he  deserved  great  credit  for  bringing 
before  the  Institute  all  he  could  ascertain ; but  still,  as  an  old  traveller,  he  would  warn  him  against  too 
readily  ascribing  an  extreme  antiquity  to  these  curious  monuments. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ON  TIIE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  INDIA. 


By  William  Simpson,  Esq. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  19,  18G2. 


I must  premise  that  the  little  attention  which  I have  bestowed  on  the  architecture  of  India  has  been 
given  as  an  artist  and  not  as  an  architect,  and  that  the  drawings  which  I have  done  are  the  rough  materials 
for  pictures,  and  not  mathematically  correct  drawings  done  to  a scale.  I fear  there  is  little  that  will  be 
found  altogether  new  among  them  ; unless  it  may  be  perhaps  some  of  the  details,  which  I generally  made 
out  in  order  to  enable  me  at  any  future  period  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  my  pictures ; but  often  I was 
induced  from  the  great  beauty  of  some  of  these  ornamental  details,  to  add  them  to  my  sketch  book,  with 
no  other  intention  than  that  of  preserving  some  rough  remembrance  of  them. 

If,  however,  by  what  I have  been  able  thus  to  collect,  I can  convey  to  you  but  a faint  notion  of  the 
great  beauty  of  Indian  architecture,  and  lead  you,  though  but  slightly,  to  recognise  its  high  character,  1 
shall  have  done  something  that  I hope  may  assist  in  leading  others  to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning it.  At  present  we  have  not  sufficient  material  to  explain  everything  connected  with  Indian 
architecture.  More  details  are  wanted  by  which  to  compare  and  trace  the  styles  of  the  different  periods, 
for  the  details  are  like  the  fossils  in  the  rock ; — it  is  by  them  that  the  date  of  a building  is  determined, 
and  the  origin  of  its  style  traced.  I am  sorry  that  my  own  time  while  in  India  did  not  permit  me  to  do 
more  than  I did ; it  was  not  for  want  of  will,  but  the  field  is  so  wide,  and  distances  so  great,  that  often 
my  visits  to  celebrated  spots  barely  gave  me  time  to  make  but  the  roughest  sketch,  when  I could  have 
lingered  for  days  and  taken  a pleasure  in  copying  the  ornaments  which  have  been  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  nearly  every  building  there.  The  great  distance  from  hence  is  being  every  day  lessened,  and  more  of 
our  travellers  are  visiting  India  now  than  heretofore ; this  cannot  fail  to  make  its  architecture  better 
known,  and  I think  that  it  has  only  to  be  known  to  rank  with  that  of  any  other  style.  After  nearly 
three  years’  travelling  in  that  country,  and  visiting  almost  all  its  celebrated  buildings,  my  opinion  is, 
that  from  its  variety,  and  the  great  beauty  and  richness  of  its  ornament,  its  architecture  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  antiquity. 

Of  all  the  buildings  of  India,  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  Tope,  near 
Bilsah.  I think  all  are  agreed  that  this  is  the  oldest  structure  in  India.  I have  shown  a rough  sketch 
of  it,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a large  round  mass  of  building  now  overgrown  with  grass  and 
bushes,  surrounded  by  a curious  stone  railing  with  four  gates  through  it.  Colonel  Cunninghame 
has  opened  this  tope,  and  written  a most  interesting  account  of  it,  and  the  other  topes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  thrown  much  light  on  the  period  in  which  it  was  erected,  when  the  Buddhist  religion  was  the 
dominant  religion  of  India.  Through  his  book  we  can  see  this  solitary  ruin  repeopled  with  the  monks 
of  that  ancient  faith,  when,  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  describe  it,  “the  land . glittered  with  their 
yellow  robes.”  According  to  Cunninghame,  this  tope  is  106  feet  in  diameter,  42  feet  high,  springing 
from  a plinth  14  feet  high,  with  a projection  5J  feet  from  the  base  of  the  building,  and  a slope  of  2f  feet. 
The  apex  of  the  dome  is  flattened  into  a terrace  34  feet  in  diameter.  The  base  of  the  tope  is 
surrounded  by  a massive  colonnade  144|-  feet  from  west  to  east  in  its  diameter,  and  151-§-  feet  from  north 
to  south.  This  enclosure  is  therefore  elliptical.  By  this  arrangement  a free  passage  is  obtained  round  the 
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southern  staircase,  and  a greater  breadth  at  foot  of  the  ascent ; he  also  concludes  that  the  tope  itself  was 
in  existence  in  443  B.C.,  that  the  massive  stone  railing  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Asoka,  between  260 
and  250  B.C.,  and  that  the  gateways  were  erected  in  the  reign  of  Sri  Sata  Kama,  between  the  years  37  and 
19  B.C.  The  tope  itself  presents  no  architectural  point  worthy  of  remark,  but  the  railing  or  colonnade, 
and  the  four  gates  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable  things  in  India.  In  the  Doric  order  of  Grecian 
architecture  may  be  traced  the  peculiar  features  of  the  wooden  construction  which  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  it — although  the  construction  itself  is  perfectly  natural  to  stone ; but  in  this  case  we  have 
essentially  wooden  construction  carried  out  in  stone,  and  the  huge  blocks  are  morticed  into  each  other  as 
if  they  were  logs ; the  railing  is  about  10  feet  high,  and  the  posts  or  pillars  are  morticed  into  the 
rails  on  the  top,  which  are  very  heavy  blocks  of  stone,  each  bridging  over  two  of  the  pillars,  and 
the  cross  pieces,  which  are  elliptical  in  section,  are  also  inserted  at  both  ends  into  the  pillars. 
In  all  the  sculptures  at  Bilsah  where  buildings  are  represented,  this  peculiar  railing  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature,  and  from  this  Colonel  Cunningliame  names  it  the  “ Buddhist  Railing,” 
and  no  name  could  be  more  fit  by  which  to  express  it.  On  the  gates  there  are  numerous  sculptures 
of  topes,  all  surrounded  by  this  railing ; some  have  got  a belt  of  it  half  way  up  the  sides, 

and  the  crown  of  the  erection  is  always  surmounted  with  the  same  feature.  All  the  'sculptures 

on  the  gates  are  surrounded  and  fenced  with  a border  of  this  description;  and  it  appears  in 
this  manner,  as  mere  decoration,  in  all  the  oldest  rock  cut  caves  of  Buddhist  origin ; in  fact 
its  presence  is  enough  in  itself  to  establish  the  anticpiity  of  a cave  in  India,  for  I believe  that 

there  can  be  little  question  that  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  ornaments  of  which  we  have 

any  remains  in  that  country.  ThS  gateways  may  be  described  as  two  pillars  supporting  a lintel 
of  stone  morticed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  railing;  on  the  top  of  the  lintel  are  blocks  sup- 
porting in  a similar  manner  another  lintel,  and  above  that  another  set  of  blocks  supporting  a 
third  lintel,  the  whole  surmounted  by  emblems  of  the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  capitals  of  these 
pillars  are  formed  of  elephants,  and  as  specimens  of  art  they  will  stand  beside  any  other  of 
antiquity,  either  for  originality  of  invention  or  artistic  execution.  To  support  the  side  projections  of 
the  lintels  there  are  curious  brackets  formed  by  female  figures  and  elephants ; in  some  cases  where  they 
• have  given  way,  can  be  seen  the  morticed  holes  by  which  they  were  held  to  the  building.  Each  of  these 
gates  are  covered  all  over  with  sculptures  of  every  kind,  and  from  these  we  can  make  out  clearly  the  true 
character  of  these  topes,  as  they  are  all  represented  with  an  umbrella,  (in  most  cases  three  umbrellas), 
with  garlands  of  flowers  hanging  to  them.  There  are  all  the  emblems  of  Buddha,  such  as  the  wheel ; 
there  are  battles  and  sieges  where  men  from  houses  and  battlements  are  using  bows  and  arrows  against 
their  foes  who  are  similarly  armed  below ; there  are  great  ceremonies  represented,  and  domestic  scenes 
of  different  kinds,  and  some  of  them  so  very  truthful,  that  you  will  find  the  very  same  scenes  going  on  in 
any  village  of  India  at  the  present  day,  showing  how  stationary  the  civilization  of  the  east  has  been  and 
how  little  change  has  taken  place  in  costume.  I have  sketched  a figure  who  has  the  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  his  loins,  which  you  may  see  worn  everywhere  in  India  at  the  present  day.  I have  also  sketched  a 
boat  with  a man  being  rowed  along  by  other  two  men ; in  this,  the  two  pieces  of  wood  forming  the  boat 
are  clamped  together  exactly  as  you  may  see  them  on  the  Ganges  at  this  moment,  showing  that  their 
“ Marine  Architecture  ” has  not  changed  much  for  2,000  years.  In  these  spirit-rapping  days,  it  maybe 
interesting  to  know  what  these  followers  o^  Buddha  thought  of  the  beings  of  the  other  world ; into  this 
also  we  have  some  insight,  for  I found  what  I take  to  be  their  idea  of  an  angel : it  is  a human  head  and 
body,  with  the  feet,  tail  and  wings  of  a peacock,  which  is  a holy  bird  in  India  ; this  figure  is  worshipping 
at  a tope,  from  which  we  might  infer  that  they  believed  there  would  be  topes  in  the  next  world  as  well 
as  in  this.  I believe  that  these  gates  throw  more  light  upon  the  history  of  the  people  of  India,  than  all 
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tlic  other  buildings  of  the  country  put  together ; and  I think  that  money  spent  in  bringing  these 
gates  to  this  country  would  be  devoted  to  an  object  that  would  amply  repay  itself.  Two  of  these  gates 
have  tumbled  down,  and  will  soon  decay  among  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  place.  As  the  locality  is 
a jungle  only,  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  I cannot  see  what  harm  there  would  be  in  bringing  home  the  whole 
four  gates  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  and  I venture  to  say  that  they  would  rank  in  value  and  interest 
with  any  ancient  sculptures  in  our  collections.  The  whole  of  the  hill  at  this  place  is  covered  with  ruins 
and  fragments  of  sculpture.  I have  shewn  one  sketch  of  an  old  lichen-covered  temple  with  a figure  of 
Buddha,  and  in  this  you  will  see  how  he  is  almost  always  represented;  he  has  a circular  piece  of 
ornament  round  his  head,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  nimbus  represented  round  the  saints  by  the  early 
Christian  painters ; the  same  sketch  also  gives  a little  of  the  older  classes  of  ornamentation.  There 
are  two  fragments  on  the  ground  where  the  affected  mannerism  in  the  form  of  a figure  indicates  a more 
modern  style.  The  sculptures  on  the  four  gates  are  perfectly  free  from  this  mannerism,  which  is  one 
of  the  marked  characters  of  later  Hindoo  art. 

There  is  another  tope  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares,  which  dates  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century ; this  tope  is  much  higher  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  than  the  Bilsah  tope.  All  round  its 
base  is  a.mass  of  elaborate  ornament ; in  every  compartment  the  design  is  different,  so  that  it  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a kind  of  pattern  book  of  the  ornament  of  the  period.  I believe  that  good  photographs 
of  the  ornamental  details  of  this  tope  would  be  invaluable,  because,  if  I mistake  not,  there  are  no  inter- 
mediate remains  in  this  part  of  India,  between  it  and  the  Bilsah  tope ; on  the  latter  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  “ Buddhist  Railing,”  and  a small  running  scroll,  there  is  no  ornament,  except  figures 
and  emblems : at  Sarnath,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  no  figures,  but  a high  development  of  ornament, 
and  it  might  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the  result  of  600  years  progress.  Besides  indicating  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  this  interval,  it  would  no  doubt  assist  us  in  giving  links  by  which  to  trace  out  the 
more  modern  styles. 

There  is  only  one  other  tope  to  which  I wish  to  refer  in  passing,  but,  as  it  is  in  the  Punjaub,  I will 
speak  of  it  with  the  architecture  of  Cashmere. 

The  next  point  I will  allude  to  is,  that  of  the  Rock  Cut  Temples  of  Western  India.  I did  not  visit 
the  whole  of  these,  but  I saw  the  most  important,  such  as  Elephanta,  Karli,  Ajunta,  and  Ellora.  I will  , 

not  attempt  to  give  you  a detailed  account  of  these  wonderful  places,  as  that  has  been  sufficiently  done 
already.  The  Buddhist  caves  which  are  the  oldest,  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Viliara  caves,  and  the  Chaitya 
caves.  The  Yihara  caves  are  generally  square  apartments  with  cells  all  round,  in  which  the  monks  lived, 
with  a recess  at  the  back  in  which  a figure  of  Buddha  is  placed.  From  what  I saw  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Buddhist  religion  in  Ladak,  where  it  still  exists,  I can  easily  fancy  these  caves  filled  with  the  monks, 
and  the  whole  place  “ glittering  with  their  yellow  robes.”  They  were  ascetics,  and  begged  their  food, 
which  they  never  partook  of  until  after  mid-day,  and  their  whole  time  was  employed  in  prayers  and 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  their  creed.  It  was  in  this  asceticism  that  these  caves  had  their  origin.  The 
Buddhist  ascetic  lived  in  the  woods  and  among  the  rocks  like  hermits : some  one  no  doubt  began  to  add 
to  the  size  of  his  quarters  in  some  hole  in  the  rock  : some  spot  would  acquire  a character  for  superior 
sanctity,  and  becoming  celebrated,  regular  excavations  would  be  commenced  : and  thus  we  have  places  like 
small  towns  all  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  some  instances  decorated  with  almost  an  excess  of 
figures  and  ornament.  Here  again  we  have  the  ivooden  features  of  the  style  carried  out  to  almost  an 
absurd  pitch  of  imitation.  Iu  the  Karli  cave,  beams  of  real  wood  are  constructed  all  over  the  roof,  so 
as  to  realize  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  wooden  temples  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  And 
strange  to  say,  although  this  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  these  caves — being  about  1,800  years  old — these 
beams  still  exist,  and  are  about  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  first  put  up.  In  all  the  old  caves  we 
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have  the  “ Buddhist  Railing  ” as  the  principal  ornament.  It  forms  a kind  of  frieze  over  the  outside  of 
the  great  cave  at  Karli,  besides  being  introduced  in  belts  once  or  twice  further  down  ; it  goes  all  round 
the  Dagopa  in  the  interior,  and  is  on  the  tee  on  the  top  of  the  Dagopa.  I have  also  shown  a slight 
sketch  of  the  oldest  Vihara  cave  at  Ajunta,  where  you  will  see  that  this  same  ornament  is  the 
great  feature  of  the  place.  But  there  is  another  feature  of  these  caves  which  I must  describe,  as  it  will 
explain  a great  deal  of  the  architecture  of  that  early  period.  This  is  seen  in  the  Chaitza 

caves,  which  are  the  real  temples  or  cathedrals  of  the  Buddhists.  There  is  over  the  door  a large 
circular  opening,  which  is  the  only  window  to  the  place.  This  gives  us  what  is  supposed  to 
be  quite  foreign  to  Indian  architecture,  namely  the  arch ; yet  it  is  not  an  arch  in  principle,  it  is  only  a 
circular-topped  opening,  and  in  the  original  manner  of  the  period  had  been  formed  of  wood.  In  the 
sketches  you  will  see  the  wooden  beams  all  round  the  circle  represented  in  the  rock.  The  peculiar  form 
given  to  the  outside  of  this  opening  or  window,  shows  the  origin  of  a vast  mass  of  the  decoration  and 
architectural  features  of  not  only  the  rock-cut  caves,  but  of  all  the  southern  architecture  of  India. 
Like  the  pediment  of  classic  architecture,  it  covers  all  doors  and  windows,  and  it  is  introduced  where 
there  are  neither  doors  nor  windows ; you  will  find  it  all  over  the  front  of  the  Karli  cave,  and  it  is 
repeated  over  the  Chaitza  cave  at  Adjunta.  There  you  will  see  it  introduced  as  an  ornamentation  along  the 
mouldings ; and  in  fact  this  horse-shoe  like  ornament  is  found  among  the  old  temples  all  over  India ; and 
there  is  one  style  (but  I have  no  illustrations  of  it)  which  is,  if  I remember  it  right,  a mass  of  deeply  cut 
figures,  in  which  this  horse- shoe  ornament  is  the  main  feature,  repeated  all  over.  In  the  sketch  of  the 
Chaitza  cave  at  Ajunta,  you  will  see  that  it  is  most  elaborately  sculptured,  and  that  there  are  figures  of 
Buddha  of  various  sizes,  both  sitting  and  standing.  What  is  called  the  Dagopa  in  these  caves  is 
identical  with  the  round  built  tope  of  Bilsah ; here  it  is  surmounted  by  the  usual  three  umbrellas,  and 
has  a figure  of  Buddha  himself  on  the  outside.  The  ribs  of  the  roof  of  this  cave  at  Ajunta  are  cut 
out  of  the  stone,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  wooden  ones.  As  this  is  one  of  the  later  caves,  you  will  see 
that  the  “ Buddhist  Railing  ” ornament  is  superseded  by  a much  more  developed  style  of  ornament. 
The  pillars  are  I think  very  beautiful  in  design ; some  were  plain ; some  fluted,  and  in  some  the  flutes 
went  in  a spiral  form.  I have  drawn  one  of  these  by  itself.  You  will  see  it  has  a bold  massive  bracket- 
like capital,  in  which  the  figure  of  Buddha  sits,  and  the  bracket  part  of  it  is  filled  with  figures  in  fine 
bold  action.  If  we  had  casts  here  of  the  capitals  of  this  cave,  with  that  of  the  elephant  capitals  of  Karli 
and  the  Bilsah  Tope,  I think  they  would  be  enough  in  themselves,  from  their  originality  and  graphic 
execution,  to  show  Buddhist  art  to  be  of  the  very  highest  rank.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  has  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Gothic  art  about  it  than  any  other  style  I know  of.  I think  I may  freely  assert  that  it  is  less 
conventional  than  any  other  eastern  style.  I have  drawn  on  the  same  sheet  as  the  pillar  of  this  Ajunta 
Cave,  a small  bit  of  the  ornament,  a little  larger ; as  I think  it  gives  the  origin  of  a large  amount  of 
later  decoration.  It  is  a small  festoon  with  a series  of  square  forms  all  along  it,  which  are  so  like  Indian 
jewellery,  that  I think  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  way  stones  are  set  in  that  country  will  at  once 
recognise  the  resemblance  On  the  same  pillar  there  are  other  ornaments  which  I think  have  had  their 
origin  from  the  same  source.  One  can  easily  imagine  at  the  period  when  these  temples  were  formed  of  wood, 
how  the  devotees  might  in  their  enthusiasm  pin  on  to  the  pillars,  as  offerings  to  God,  the  ornaments  of 
their  persons ; and  how  these  ornaments  have  thus  formed  the  style  of  the  more  permanent  material  in 
which  we  find  them.  I will  show  you  as  I go  on,  other  illustrations  of  this  origin.  At  present,  in  Ladak, 
jewels  are  introduced  into  the  architecture,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Hindoos,  their  temples  and  idols 
being  in  some  instances  covered  with  them.  There  is  one  God  so  rich  in  jewellery,  that  jewellers  are 
not  admitted  into  his  presence;  a custom  which  has  arisen  from  his  having  been  “ garrotted”  by  one  of 
that  fraternity  on  a former  occasion.  All  these  Buddhist  Caves  were  plastered  and  painted  over  with  a 
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vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  that  too  in  a marvellously  good  style  of  art  for  that  period.  I question  if 
better  specimens  of  art  could  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  at  that  time;  ccrtaiidy  India  has 
never  produced  anything  like  them  since.  Indian  painting  is  at  all  times  innocent  of  anything  like 
perspective,  or  light  and  shade,  but  these  old  Buddhists  have  left  us  illustrations  that  they  bad  some 
notion  of  both.  The  foreshortening  of  the  figure,  of  which  a native  artist  of  the  present  day  has  no  con- 
ception, is  here  common;  I have  given  a slight  tracing  of  a rough  sketch  I did  in  one  of  these  caves,  from 
a sculpture  of  a boy  worshipping  at  the  feet  of  Buddha.  It  was  done  in  the  dark  recess  of  the  cave,  so  it 
is  very  badly  done,  still  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  natural  simplicity  of  their  art, — so  opposite  in 
feeling  to  the  later  Hindoo  style.  As  the  colours  in  which  these  caves  are  painted  are  in  the  most  cases 
still  bright,  it  would  be  important  to  know  what  they  were  composed  of.  I often  saw  patches  of  a bright 
blue  still  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  ultramarine  must  have  been  used. 

I was  led  to  think  so,  from  having  learned  that  this  colour  was  always  used  in  India  for  decoration  and 
every  kind  of  painting,  until  lately,  when  it  has  been  superseded  through  the  cheapness  of  the  common 
French  ultramarine.  This  change  only  occurred  a few  years  back,  and  I found  one  man  who  used  the 
real  ultramarine,  and  made  it  himself  from  the  lapis  lazuli.  I also  found  that  the  box  painters  of 
Cashmere  used  this  pigment,  which  they  made  themselves  from  the  small  fragments  got  from  the 
Lapidaries,  and  most  of  the  painters  there  told  me  that  they  had  made  the  colour  for  themselves  but  a 
few  years  back,  but  that  now  the  French  ultramarine  has  taken  its  place  even  in  that  far  away  region. 
The  fact  that  it  was  used  at  all,  in  these  parts  is,  to  me,  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  used 
in  the  painting  of  these  caves,  for  we  know  that  it  was  known  in  the  East  in  the  very  earliest  times. 

As  the  wooden  origin  of  Indian  architecture  is  so  apparent,  it  would  be  most  interesting  if  we  could 
realize  to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  those  timber  structures  of  that  early  period.  Few  of  the  stone 
buildings  of  even  much  later  times  remain,  and  whole  cities  have  sprung  into  existence  and  disappeared  in 
India  since  the  wooden  types  of  the  Buddhist  architecture  existed : Yet  of  their  interior  appearance,  we  can 
make  out  from  the  rock  cut  caves  the  most  minute  details,  and  had  we  some  data  for  their  exteriors,  a 
builder  of  the  present  day  could  make  out  an  estimate  to  a fraction  of  what  they  would  cost.  Although 
the  material  is  scant,  yet  I think  enough  can  be  found  from  which  to  form  a very  fair  idea  of  their 
general  appearance.  The  front  of  the  rock  cut  caves  gives  us  at  least  one  end  of  these  primitive 
buildings,  and  in  giving  this  it  suggests  part  of  the  rest  of  the  construction.  At  Karli,  the  outer  door  posts 
are  given,  and  the  projecting  ends  of  some  beams  are  represented.  At  the  Carpenters’  cave  in  the  Ellora 
group,  if  I remember  right,  there  is  the  end  of  a projecting  beam  shown,  and  the  outside  pin  to  hold  it 
jn  its  place  is  most  faithfully  given  in  the  stone,  but  whatever  was  wanting  I think  could  be  found  in 
the  sculptures  of  the  Bilsah  Tope.  I believe  the  minutest  details  even  could  be  supplied  from  the  ample 
resources  of  these  sculptures.  In  Colonel  Cunningliame’s  work  there  is  a house  copied  from  them,  and 
I have  slightly  enlarged  it.  As  it  agrees  with  all  our  other  knowledge,  I think  it  may  be  accepted  as 
a fair  representation  of  a house  of  that  period,  seeming  to  have  three  floors.  In  it  you  have  the 
Buddhist  Railing, — not  I think  as  an  ornament, — but  as  a constructive  balcony ; and  the  upper 
floor  windows  are  of  the  horse-shoe  form  of  the  Chaitya  cave.  I also  suspect  that  the  end  of  this 
house  ought  to  have  the  same  character  in  the  roof.  In  this  drawing  from  the  Bilsah  Cave,  I think  we 
have  the  origin  of  nearly  every  feature  of  the  Tamul  or  Southern  Indian  architecture.  I am  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  southern  buildings,  but  the  general  character  is  exactly  what  this  drawing 
represents,  only  that  they  are  much  more  elaborately  ornamented.  The  gateways  to  the  temples  of  the 
south  will  serve  to  illustrate  this.  Their  upper  portion  is  the  same  as  the  highest  story  in  this  Buddhist 
residence,  and  each  end  has  got  the  horse-shoe  form  as  a sort  of  gable,  and  smaller  horse-shoes  all  round  by 
way  of  ornament ; — then  comes  a row  of  low  pillars  or  pilasters,  like  the  posts  forming  the  supports  in  the 
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middle  story  of  the  drawing.  The  almost  verandah-like  architecture,  rounded  on  the  top,  as  in  this  old 
sculpture,  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  southern  Hindoo  building,  and  it  is  generally  ornamented  with 
the  horse-shoe  pattern.  These  short  pillars  and  architraves  are  repeated  downwards  according 
to  the  size  of  the  building,  and  so  you  have  a rough  description  of  Tamul  architecture.  A minute 
study  of  southern  buildings  would  no  doubt  reflect  back  again  some  light  on  this  old  Buddhist  style. 
Of  the  Brahminical  caves  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta  I have  little  to  say.  The  Ivylas  are  certainly 
marvels  of  work.  They  are  less  known  to  the  western  world  than  the  pyramids,  but  I think  that  the 
Ivylos  at  Ellora  is  far  more  wonderful  than  those  mountains  of  labour  on  the  Nile.  I am  here  speaking 
of  them  as  mere  labour.  As  works  of  art,  I found  little  to  sympathise  with  in  comparison  to  the 
old  Buddhist  work,  yet  there  is  good  stuff  about  them  too.  I have  shewn  an  elephant  carved  out  of  the 
solid  rock  in  the  enclosure  of  this  Kylos  ; it  is  full  size,  and  about  as  perfect  a representation  of  that 
animal  as  I have  ever  seen.  I also  shew  the  Lanka  cave,  which  is  in  the  scarp  of  the  rock  at  the  Kylos, 
and  I think  it  is  justly  considered  about  the  best  of  the  Brahminical  caves  for  its  sculptures,  figures, 
and  ornaments.  There  is  much  that  is  different  in  this  cave  from  the  usual  building  style,  and  yet  a 
great  many  of  the  southern  Hindoo  details  are  to  be  found. 

In  February  of  last  year,  I visited  all  the  principal  places  of  Rajpootana,  and  amongst  others,  the 
ancient  city  of  Cheetore.  Previous  to  this,  from  what  I had  seen  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  I had  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  Mahomedan  architecture  was  far  finer  than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  and  from  what 
I had  then  seen  perhaps  it  was  a correct  conclusion ; but  my  visit  to  Cheetore  completely  shook  this 
first  impression,  and  gave  me  such  a high  notion  of  the  Hindoo’s  powers,  that  I now  consider  it  an  open 
question  as  to  which  is  best ; some  might  lean  to  one  side,  while  some  might  prefer  the  other,  as  tastes 
or  perhaps  accident  might  lead  them  ; but  I would  advise  no  one  to  give  judgment  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  architecture,  till  he  has  seen  the  vast  ruins  of  Cheetore.  They  are 
situated  on  a plateau  forming  the  top  of  a low  hill,  and  is  about  3 miles  long ; within  this  3 miles  is  one 
vast  mass  of  ruins,  formed  of  temples,  towers,  palaces,  gates,  tanks,  fountains,  &c.,  &c.  Fragments  of 
sculptured  stones  are  in  heaps  in  every  direction,  and  the  road  leading  up  to  this  old  fortress  is  paved 
with  sculptured  remains.  Even  the  walls  are  composed  of  old  fragments.  Temples  are  built  of  the 
remains  of  still  older  temples,  making  a confusion  from  which  it'  would  take  a very  long  time  to  make 
out  order,  and  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  all  the  varied  sculptures  and  designs.  Cheetore  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Rajpoot  tribe  of  Mewar,  whose  royal  family  trace  their  descent  from  the  god 
Rama.  The  Rajpoots  at  one  time  represented  the  chivalry  of  India,  and  their  history  is  full  of  the 
noblest  deeds,  and  nowhere  did  those  deeds  assume  a grander  form  than  they  did  at  Cheetore.  The 
defence  of  that  city  by  the  Rajpoots  against  the  invading  Mahomedans,  is  a history  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud.  The  history  of  this  people  and  the  ruins  of  Cheetore,  point  in  India  to  the  same 
law  which  holds  good  all  over  the  world,  that  greatness  in  arms  and  greatness  in  art  go  together,  and 
that  it  is  only  those  who  can  do  noble  deeds  who  can  produce  noble  works. 

The  first  building  which  strikes  the  visitor  when  he  begins  to  look  around  him,  is  the  Tower  of 
Victory,  built  by  the  Rana  Khoombo  in  the  15th  century.  It  is  122  feet  high,  composed  of  nine 
stories,  and  is  one  vast  mass  of  sculptured  details,  carved  inside  and  out,  and  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology.  The  white  dome  on  the  top  must  be,  I think,  a Mahomedan  addition  or  an 
alteration.  I was  very  much  struck  with  the  size  and  quantity  of  work  on  this  building,  but  still  I was 
finding  fragments  of  sculpture  among  my  feet,  which  were  far  better  than  those  on  the  tower.  This 
indicated  a falling  off  from  the  earlier  periods,  and  at  last  I got  a perfect  confirmation  of  this  in  a 
smaller  tower,  said  to  be  built  about  the  year  896,  400  years  earlier.  This  tower  is  only  75  feet  high, 
and  is  of  Jain  origin,  being  dedicated  to  Adnath,  the  first  of  the  24  Jain  pontiffs.  That  it  is  a Jain 
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building  is  indicated  at  once  by  the  full  length  figure  in  reddish,  stone.  My  sketch  of  this  beautiful 
work  is  very  imperfect,  the  details  being  only  here  and  there  suggested ; it  was  only  when  I was  about 
to  leave  that  I found  out  this  tower,  so  my  time  was  of  the  shortest,  or  I would  have  made  drawings  of 
a good  many  of  its  details,  which  were  of  the  most  perfect  work,  and  executed  with  the  most 
remarkable  precision.  I had  seen  most  of  the  forms  and  designs  in  other  temples  about  India,  but 
when  I looked  upon  this  tower,  they  all  seemed  but  rude  blundering  copies,  of  which  this  might  be  taken 
as  the  original  standard  of  excellence.  It  is  always  interesting  to  determine  when  any  style  was  at  its 
best.  Now  I feel  that  my  knowledge  of  the  northern  Hindoo  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  conclusion  : 
All  I can  say  is,  that  this  piece  of  9th  century  work  is  by  far  the  best  I have  ever  seen.  This  smaller 
tower,  you  can  see  from  the  sketches,  has  much  more  variety  in  its  general  design  than  the  more  modern 
tower,  which  is  almost  a series  of  repetitions  all  the  way  up,  but  it  is  in  the  exquisite  details  of  the 
ornament  that  the  Jain  tower  excels.  There  is  one  noble  ornament,  composed  of  elephants  in  action. 
One  of  the  most  common  decorations  is  that  of  a diamond  within  an  upright  parallelogram  ; this  often 
forms  the  ornament  of  a plinth  running  all  round  a building,  and  although  very  simple,  the  effect  of  it  is 
particularly  good.  This  diamond  within  a parallelogram  is  the  simple  element  of  a great  deal  of  the 
Northern  Hindoo  decoration,  and  out  of  it  a great  variety  of  ornament  is  produced.  I give  you  a couple 
out  of  many;  in  one  the  diamond  becomes  a quatre-foil : in  the  other  you  have  again  the  quatre-foil,  and 
in  addition,  the  space  between  the  oblong  niches  has  become  a miniature  pillar.  If  you  look  into  some 
rough  details  which  I have  shewn,  of  a Jain  temple  at  Ajmere,  you  will  see  this  ornament  all  over  them  ; 
and  that  on  the  square  part  of  the  pillars  at  the  base,  it  is  repeated  round  all  the  faces, — one  large  diamond 
on  each, — which  from  its  size  becomes  a very  important  ornament.  You  will  also  see  this  diamond 
pattern  among  the  details  of  the  Golden  Temple  at  Benares,  a very  modern  specimen  of  Northern 
Hindoo ; and  here  you  will  find  that  it  is  still  more  enriched  than  any  of  the  older  specimens.  Another 
common  ornament  of  this  Northern  Hindoo,  and  one  which  figures  largely  at  Cheetore,  is  a kind  of 
half  rosette  in  a semi-circle,  with  a string  of  beads  all  round  below.  This  is  really  a very  fine  effective 
ornament,  and  very  rich  in  its  appearance.  The  beads  which  surround  the  semi-circle  I think  have  had 
their  origin  in  some  species  of  jewellery,  worn  at  the  date  when  this  ornament  was  begun,  for  all  the 
figures  of  that  period  are  sculptured  with  stripes  of  beads  hanging  about  them,  just  like  this  feature 
of  the  ornament.  Their  shape  would  suggest  that  they  might  be  pearls,  which  is  not  unlikely  in  India, 
and  the  rosette  may  have  been  derived  from  some  jewelled  original  also.  There  are  varieties  of  this 
ornament,  as  there  are  of  all  those  in  India;  in  fact,  they  are  a set  of  types  which  contain  nearly  11  the 
ornament  of  the  country,  and  if  one  had  these  they  could  be  all  easily  arranged  and  classified.  I feel 
certain  that  with  time  I could  have  done  this,  and  I think  from  what  I am  shewing  you  that  it  would 
only  be  a matter  of  time  and  so  much  industry  to  collect  the  materials.  Of  this  last  ornament  I give 
you  a variety,  and  it  is  a very  handsome  one, — the  semi-circle  is  filled  up  with  an  elaborate  bit  of  work,  and 
the  string  of  pearls  is  wanting,  but  a notched  piece  runs  along  the  top.  This  notched  pattern  is  again 
repeated  in  a curious  design  which  I copied  at  Bilsah  ; it  is  a series  of  zig-zag  squares  cut  deeply,  and 
lines  groined  all  along,  producing  a very  simple  but  pleasing  effect.  There  were  also  many  varieties  of 
this,  and  I think  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  ornaments, — I should  say  Buddhist,  and  of  wooden  origin,  for  it 
has  the  look  about  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  that  period  when  ornamentation  was  produced  by  cutting 
notches  in  a piece  of  wood.  There  is  one  other  common  ornament  in  the  Cheetore  buildings,  that  is  a 
row  of  something  which  always  looked  like  fantastic  grinning  heads.  I have  shown  a specimen  of  it,  but 
it  is  not  a good  illustration  of  the  thing.  There  is  another  ornament  given,  which  I copied  from  a 
temple  near  Cheetore.  I found  it  always  running  round  the  edge  of  the  door  of  the  temple.  What  sur- 
prised me  was,  that  so  much  of  that  old  ornament  should  look  so  very  like  our  very  modern  work  all 
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oyer  Europe,  in  fact,  being  not  unlike  Louis  Quatorze  or  Rococo  work,  and  only  requires  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a picture  frame  of  the  present,  and  gilt  over,  to  look  like  a production  of  the  western  world 
instead  of  the  far  east.  In  Cheetore  and  Ajmere  as  well  as  all  over  Rajpootana,  my  eye  was  always 
meeting  with  details  which  produced  a remembrance  of  something  classic.  If  you  minutely  inspect  the 
rough  details  of  the  Jain  Temple  at  Ajmere,  I think  this  character  may  be  seen  in  some  of  them.  Now 
I read  lately,  that  Greek  workmen  did  come  to  Western  India  in  past  times,  which  is  not  impossible 
with  the  facilities  of  passage  afforded  by  the  Persian  gulph.  Could  it  have  happened  that  fragments  of 
Greek  art  were  thus  introduced,  and  grew  into  those  details  as  we  now  find  them,  just  as  Louis  Quatorze 
and  Rococo  grew  in  the  west.  I should  doubt  it  myself,  but  I merely  suggest  it  as  a contingency  which 
might  have  happened.  I also  show  an  old  gate  from  Cheetore,  with  a very  beautiful  pillared  bracket. 
This  bracket  I have  drawn  large  to  show  its  details  better : you  will  notice  that  this  gate,  like  many 
buildings  in  Cheetore,  is  built  of  older  fragments,  in  which  some  of  the  ornaments  I have  been  describing 
are  visible.  From  Oodeypore  I show  some  sketches,  one  is  a very  fine  bracket,  another  is  a ruined 
house,  showing  the  bracket  capital ; this  is  in  the  common  building  of  the  bazaars.  There  is  also  a 
sketch  of  the  Temple  of  Juggernath,  a fine  large  building  in  the  northern  style,  but  the  large  flight  of 
steps  and  full-sized  elephants  is,  I think,  peculiar  to  Rajpootana,  and  is  very  grand  in  its  effect. 
Oodeypore  struck  me,  as  I think  it  does  all  who  have  visited  it,  as  being  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
world  ; this  it  derives  from  its  position.  The  city  overhangs  a lake  some  miles  in  extent,  on  which  are 
one  or  two  islands  with  summer  palaces  on  them,  the  largest  of  which  belongs  to  the  Rana.  The  palace 
on  this  island  is  very  beautiful,  marble  summer  houses  of  elaborate  design  are  mixed  up  with  gardens, 
fountains,  tanks  and  flowers,  making  the  most  fairy- like  spot  the  mind  could  conceive  as  belonging  to 
the  land  of  the  East.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  fine  mountains,  which  are  rendered  doubly  picturesque 
by  ruins  of  towers,  crumbling  walls,  and  old  temples.  This  place  is  out  of  the  usual  track,  few  Euro- 
peans visit  it,  so  it  and  its  ancient  predecessor  Cheetore,  are  little  known  in  comparison  to  such  places 
as  Delhi  or  Agra. 

The  old  Jain  Temple  at  Ajmere,  is  another  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  specimens  of  Rajpoot 
Architecture.  It  is  believed  by  the  Natives  to  have  been  built  by  some  kind  of  fairies  in  two 
nights  and  a half.  Todd  thinks  it  dates  as  far  back  as  200  B.C.  Where  a man  like  Todd  speaks  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  doubt,  but  I feel  a difficulty  in  believing  that  it  dates  so  very  far 
back.  When  the  Mahomedans  got  Ajmere,  they  changed  this  temple  into  a mosque  in  the  same  way 
as  they  did  at  old  Delhi,  by  building  a large  row  of  pointed  arches  winch  are  very  elaborately  carved ; 
in  fact,  between  ornament  and  texts  from  the  Koran,  there  is  not  a particle  of  plain  space  left.  The 
original  Jain  Temple  was  a series  of  domes  built  on  lintels,  these  lintels  again  being  supported  by  long 
pillars.  The  domes  are  not  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  but  from  each  course  lapping  over 
each  other,  each  course  being  formed  into  a circular  belt  of  ornament.  The  lintels  from  which  the  dome 
rises  are  in  plan  an  octagon,  and  you  will  see  the  peculiar  form  of  the  bracket  capital  by  which  these 
lintels  are  supported.  Also  notice  how  the  bracket  is  carved  up  to  support  the  first  course  of  the  dome 
which  assumes  the  sixteen  sides,  and  is  so  near  the  circle  that  the  dome  rises  from  it  without  another 
break. 

I now  come  to  the  Architecture  of  Cashmere,  that  is  to  those  important  remains  of  Hindoo  build- 
ings, of  which  there  are  a few  most  interesting  specimens,  and  I think  I have  exhibited  to-night  draw- 
ings of  them  all.  They  are  all  old,  but  not  so  old  as  I should  have  expected,  ranging  from  the  6th  or 
7th  Century,  to  the  8th  or  9th,  (I  am  here  speaking  very  roughly  about  the  dates  of  these  buildings,) 
but  a little  reference  to  history,  (for  Architecture  is  always  linked  with  history,)  will  explain  their  date. 
Buddhism  began  in  India  about  the  5th  Century,  B.  C.,  and  was  the  dominant  religion  of  the  country 
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for  somewhere  about  1000  years,  when  the  Brahminical  faith  began  to  get  the  ascendancy,  and  by  the 
Gth  or  7th  Century,  A.  D.,  the  religion  of  Buddha  had  ceased  to  exist  oti  the  plains  of  India.  The 
remnants  of  them  which  did  exist,  adopted  a modified  faith  somewhere  between  Buddhism  and  Brail  - 
minisrn,  and  are  to  be  found  in  India  to  the  present  day.  They  are  the  Jains.  It  would  seem  that 
there  must  have  been  a fierce-  contest  between  the  Brahmins  and  the  followers  of  Buddha  at  that  early 
date.  The  Buddhists  lived  in  monasteries  as  they  do  in  Ladak  at  this  day,  and  in  a style  as  near 
as  can  be  to  that  of  the  same  kind  of  establishments  in  Europe.  There  must  have  been  some 
Henry  the  VIII.  of  the  period  in  India,  who  made  a good  thing  of  these  Institutions,  for  they  also  were 
richly  and  royally  endowed,  and  the  measures  used  for  their  suppression  must  have  been  of  the 
strongest, — for  some  gentlemen  who  made  explorations  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares,  found  masses  of  old 
ruins  in  a state  which  nothing  but  burning  could  have  produced.  The  principle  of  “ pulling  down 
the  nests,  and  the  rooks  would  fly  away,”  seems  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to,  and  this  may  help  to 
account  for  the  scantiness  of  Buddhist  remains  in  this  part  of  India.  Be  it  remembered  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Benares  was  the  place  where  Buddhism  originated,  and  was  more  or  less  its  head 
quarters,  and  of  course  there  one  would  expect  to  find  the  most  ample  remains  of  their  work  in  such  a 
locality.  According  to  Col.  Cunninghame’s  work,  it  was  after  the  meeting  of  the  third  Synod,  or  con- 
vocation of  Buddhists  at  Patna,  on  the  Ganges,  that  they  sent  out  Missionaries  for  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  “ Himalayas.”  Amongst  those  sent  out  was  Majyhantiko,  whose  mission  was  to  Cashmere 
and  Peshawer,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ordained  100,000  persons.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  Naga, 
King  of  the  Aravalo  or  Wuler  Lake,  but  he  was  finally  converted,  and  the  “land  glittered  with  the 
yellow  robes.”  Such  is  the  phrase  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  faith  is  always  expressed. 

I believe  there  are  Buddhist  remains  in  Cashmere,  but  it  was  not  my  luck  to  come  across  any  of 
them,  but  you  will  see  that  the  dates  of  these  Hindoo  remains,  of  which  you  see  the  sketches  to-night, 
agree  with  the  downfall  of  Buddhism,  and  that  they  were  erected  by  the  Brahminical  powers  on  their 
ascendancy,  which  they  held  until  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Mahomedans,  who  in  their  turn 
treated  the  Hindoos  somewhat  in  the  way  they  had  formerly  served  the  Buddhists.  They  filled  the 
insides  of  what  was  to  them  temples  of  idolatry  with  wood,  they  heaped  up  trees  on  them  and  made 
grand  auto-de-fes,  as  a triumph  of  the  faith  of  the  prophet.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  these  temples 
from  the  massive  way  they  were  built,  would  have  been  as  perfect  to-day  as  they  were  at  the  first.  The 
stone  was  capable  of  a very  high  polish,  and  so  perfectly  had  the  great  temple  at  Martund  been  polished, 
that  it  is  described  as  having  “ shone  like  the  sun.”  Now  it  is  all  chipped,  and  fractured  in  a way 
which  nothing  but  burning  heat  could  have  produced,  making  the  ornamental  details  very  difficult  to 
make  out.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  temple  never  had  a roof,  or  that  its  roof  was  made  of  wood. 
My  own  impression  is  that  from  the  solid  substantial  style  of  the  building,  and  from  the  completeness  of 
this  style  in  all  its  parts,  that  they  would  be  all  finished  alike,  and  that  it  must  have  had  a high  sloping 
roof  such  as  you  will  see  in  the  drawings  of  the  other  Cashmere  buildings.  The  only  one  of  these 
buildings  which  has  not  been  destroyed  by  fire  is  a very  small  temple  at  Payetsh ; it  is  said  to  have  been 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  which  has  shook  the  large  terminal  stone  of  the  roof  out  of  its  exact 
position.  The  style  of  all  these  buildings  is  very  peculiar,  quite  unlike  anything  else  in  India. 
Instead  of  being  like  the  Architecture  of  India  your  first  impression  is  that  it  is  Gothic.  This  is  from 
the  high  pediments  and  the  spire-like  roofs  and  general  constructive  appearance,  but  a little  closer 
inspection  shows  the  stilted  arch,  which  is  more  Saracenic  than  Gothic.  A still  closer  inspection 
reveals  a mass  of  mouldings,  and  details  which,  if  not  classic,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  they 
have  been  derived  from  that  source.  There  is  one  sketch  of  some  details  which  I did  at  Martund,  which 
is  a very  remarkable  illustration  of  this  Greek  or  classic  character.  Were  I in  a general  company  to 
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throw  down  that  sketch,  and  say  that  it  was  a sketch  in  Athens,  unless  it  was  minutely  inspected  the 
statement  would  not  be  likely  to  be  contradicted,  and  if  the  stilted  arch  with  the  high  pediment  over  it 
were  covered  up,  it  would  require  a man  well  versed  in  architectural  details,  to  find  out  that  my  statement 
could  not  be  correct.  The  column  in  that  sketch  which  looks  so  like  the  Doric,  has  not  got  the  same 
kind  of  flutes.  They  are  a little  hollowed  out,  but  so  very  little  that  I think  they  were  intended  for  flat 
surfaces.  In  this  I am  confirmed  by  a fragment  of  a very  large  pillar  in  Old  Srinugger,  of  which  I 
exhibit  a sketch.  There  the  flutes  are  perfectly  flat.  This  pillar  has  been  surmounted  by  four  female 
heads  and  arms,  j)ortions  of  the  arms  being  still  visible.  It  is  I should  guess  about  six  or  seven  feet  in 
diameter.  Old  Srinugger  has  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  most  old  cities  with  a new  city  growing 
up  beside  it.  It  supplies  the  place  of  a quarry,  all  along  the  side  of  the  hill  you  can  see  where  the  old 
city  stood : there  is  little  of  it  left,  but  what  it  was  like  may  perhaps  be  indicated  by  that  fragment 
of  a pillar,  and  another  fragment  of  a colossal  statue  of  which  only  the  lower  part  remains,  and  occupies  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  tomb  of  a departed  Mussulman.  I found  the  capital  of  a column  of  which  I 
show  you  a sketch,  and  from  it  you  may  form  an  idea  of  their  power  of  decoration.  I take  them  to  be 
Brahma’s  ducks,  which  I ought  to  mention  is  a favourite  ornament  of  the  Hindoos  all  over  India ; and 
as  grapes  grow  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  I think  that  is  what  they  are  represented  as  feeding  upon. 
The  capitals  of  the  little  temple  at  Payetsh,  I found  were  the  same  as  this.  The  temple  called  Pan- 
drenton,  at  Old  Srinugger,  is  in  the  middle  of  a tank,  filled  with  a mass  of  duckweed  and  stuff 
through  which  snakes  glide  about ; so  I could  not  get  near  enough  to  make  out  the  details.  The  old 
temple  on  the  Tukht-i-Sooliman,  has  had  some  modern  restorations,  so  my  small  sketch  of  it  I did  not 
think  worth  showing.  There  are  two  temples  at  Puttun,  and  you  can  see,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
figures  introduced,  the  large  size  of  the  blocks  used  to  build  them.  If  you  look  to  the  base  of  the 
pillars,  you  will  see  how  very  Greek  they  are  in  form.  In  a gutter  in  the  village  of  Puttan,  I found 
the  capital  of  a pillar,  which  looks  marvellously  like  the  Ionic  scroll,  but  it  may  only  be  the  turn  of  the 
Hindoo  bracket  a little  elongated. 

I also  submit  some  details  of  a building  which  is  interesting,  as  being  that  described  by  Moore  as 
the  last  scene  of  “ Lallah  Rookh.”  This  is  Mahomedan  work,  and  may  date  about  the  time  of  Akbar, — 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  Century.  The  pillars  are  of  a beautiful  black  porphyry,  and  said  to  have 
belonged  to  a still  older  Hindoo  temple.  Here  Noor  Mahal  is  supposed  to  have  sung  her  song  “ If  there’s 
an  Elysium  on  earth  it  is  this  ! it  is  this  1”  While  I was  there  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Lallah 
Rookh  tried  to  realize  the  days  of  Noor  Mahal,  by  having  the  Shalimar  illuminated,  and  all  the  fountains 
played.  The  best  dancing  girls  and  musicians  were  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  where  Noor  Mahal  sang, 
they  performed.  As  the  East  is  so  stationary  in  its  manners  and  customs,  I suppose  this  “get  up” 
must  have  been  as  like  the  real  event  as  need  be.  One  thing  I can  safely  say,  it  did  not  look  like  the 
19th  Century. 

While  on  the  Architecture  of  Cashmere  I have  one  other  sketch  to  allude  to,  that  is  the  Manikiala 
Tope.  This  is  not  in  Cashmere  but  in  the  Punjaub,  near  Rawul  Pindee,  between  the  Jheelum  and  the 
Indus,  and  within  sight  of  the  Pir  Punjal  range,  which  separates  Cashmere  from  the  plains.  This  is 
on  the  route  by  which  Alexander  passed,  and  not  far  from  where  he  had  the  great  battle  with  Porus  at 
the  Jheelum ; and  here  again  there  are  clear  remains  of  Greek  art.  This  Tope  looks  as  you  approach  it 
like  a very  gigantic  plum-pudding,  but  as  you  near  it  mouldings  and  pilasters  begin  to  be  visible.  The 
most  of  the  outer  facing  of  stone  has  tumbled  off,  and  the  lower  range  of  pilasters  which  formed  the 
base  of  the  building,  are  covered  up.  These  are  only  visible  at  the  spot  where  I suppose  General 
Ventura  opened  it,  and  from  this  side  I have  made  my  very  rough  sketch.  All  the  capitals  of  these 
pilasters  are  so  decayed  by  time,  that  it  requires  close  inspection  to  make  out  what  they  have  been,  but 
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no  doubt  was  left  in  my  mind  that  they  are  Greek  of  the  Corinthian  order.  I have  given  drawings  of 
two  of  them,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  there  is  a hastily  done  section  of  the  frieze,  which  I think 
establishes  the  classic  character  itself.  I did  not  sec  any  of  the  other  topes  in  this  locality  or 
Pesliawur,  but  details  of  them  would  bo  very  valuable  to  throw  light  on  this  as  well  as  the  architecture 
of  Cashmere. 

I come  now  to  the  last  style  in  which  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture  has  been 
produced  in  India.  This  is  the  Mahomedan,  and  I naturally  turn  to  old  Delhi,  where  the  Mussulman 
manifested  his  supposed  superiority  over  the  Hindoo,  eclipsing  the  temple  by  a mosque,  intended  to 
surpass  the  Hindoo  work  by  its  size  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  decoration.  That  the  Musselmen  have 
surpassed  what  is  left  of  the  Hindoo  work  at  that  spot  I think  there  can  be  no  question,  but  that  they 
beat  every  other  effort  of  the  Hindoo,  my  remarks  on  Clieetore  will  show  you  that  I am  not  so  certain. 

There  are  rival  claims  between  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  about  the  Ivootub  Minar.  After  I had 
got  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Hindoo  style,  the  question  seemed  very  clear,  for  at  the  time  when 
the  Mahomedans  built  the  Kootub,  they  had  not  workmen  of  their  own  sufficient  for  such  a work,  and  of 
course  employed  the  men  of  the  country  just  as  we  do  at  the  present  day.  These  men  did  not  know  the 
style  of  their  employers,  and  so  what  was  more  natural  than  that  each  man  should  work  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to.  So  we  find  that  these  buildings,  although  Mahomedan  in  general  design,  are 
almost  all  Hindoo  in  their  decorative  details.  Even  the  bell  which  is  so  thoroughly  Hindoo,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Kootub  Minar  itself.  The  great  arch  is  not  built  as  an  arch,  but  in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Hindoo  was  accustomed  to  produce  such  a thing.  These  Hindoo  details  do  not  make  Hindoo 
buildings, — they  only  show  how  few  workmen  the  Mahomedans  brought  at  first ; when  they  could  not  even 
get  an  arch  constructed,  and  when  they  permitted  such  an  idolatrous  emblem  as  the  bell  to  appear  on  their 
mosque.  The  later  buildings  show  more  of  the  Mahomedan  style  of  decoration,  and  at  last  as  they 
increase  in  the  country,  we  almost  find  the  Hindoo  ornamentation  disappear.  The  next  change  which 
took  place  was  the  Musselmen  adopting  a great  many  features  of  the  Hindoo  construction,  ornamenting 
all  with  their  own  beautiful  tracery  and  geometrical  fretwork.  This  lasted  till  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan, 
when  European  art  first  makes  its  appearance,  and  from  the  influence  of  which  the  Native  art  was  com- 
pletely ruined.  And  as  I believe  nothing  that  was  worthy  rose  to  supply  its  place,  you  find  in  India  a 
still  more  wretched  history  than  even  that  of  the  revival  of  classic  art  in  Europe.  It  produced  the 
complete  extinction  of  native  taste,  and  the  extinction  of  all  endeavours  to  use  that  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  which  I believe  all  possess,  and  should  manifest.  At  the  present  moment  Architecture  is  a 
blank  in  India,  and  if  its  inhabitants  had  the  task  assigned  them  of  producing  a great  memorial  at  the 
present  day,  I fear  they  would  be  in  about  as  great  a difficulty  as  ourselves. 

The  best  period  of  Mahomedan  Architecture  in  India  is,  in  my  estimation,  about  the  14th  Century. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  Century,  there  was  a Shah  called  “ Feroze  the  Architect ; ” and  in  the  Poorana 
Keela,  one  of  the  old  Delhi’s,  which  is  also  called  “ Ferozeshah-a-bad,”  there  is  an  old  mosque  which 
I should  call  the  finest  Mosque  in  India,  for  there  is  no  other  specimen  of  Mahomedan  work  to  com- 
pare to  this,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  old  fragments  about  old  Delhi,  one  of  which  is  a tomb  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kootub  Minar,  the  date  of  which  I don’t  exactly  know,  but  I think  it  is  older  than  the  Mosque, 
as  it  has  a good  deal  of  Hindoo  detail  on  it.  The  Mosque  is  principally  composed  of  the  red  stone  of 
which  all  the  buildings  of  Delhi  and  Agra  are  constructed,  but  it  is  varied  with  white  and  black  marble. 
The  building  is  not  so  well  known  as  the  other  sights  of  Delhi,  so  a visitor  is  not  so  likely  to  see  it,  but 
it  has  only  to  be  seen,  I think,  to  be  appreciated.  From  this  period  there  is  little  to  notice  till  you  come 
down  to  the  time  of  Akbar,  evidently  the  greatest  man  that  India  ever  produced,  and  one  who  more  than 
any  other  left  his  mark  on  that  country.  From  Delhi  to  Cashmere,  there  are  Serais  or  Caravanserais, 
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which  he  built;  from  Agra  to  Ajmere  in  Rajpootana,  these  are  remains  of  his  work,  and  the  house 
I slept  in  in  Ajmere  I was  told  Akbar  built.  He  had  three  wives,  a Mahomedan,  a Hindoo,  and  a 
Christian,  and  besides  combining  the  different  religions  in  his  domestic  arrangements,  he  formed  a sort 
of  eclectic  system  uniting  the  good  qualities  of  Mahomedism,  Hindooism,  and  Christianity,  as  well  as 
other  eastern  faiths ; but  the  sectarianism  of  the  time  was  too  much  for  his  good  intentions.  Still  if  the 
religions  of  the  period  could  not  be  entirely  combined,  we  find  that  its  Architecture  was  that  in  which 
the  Mahomedan  had  incorporated  to  the  greatest  extent  all  the  principal  constructive  features  of  the 
Hindoo  : Akbar’s  Palace  at  Futtehpoore  Sicri,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  building  of  this  period. 

I have  submitted  to  you  to-night  some  sketches  of  Futtehpore  Sicri ; one  is  the  Hall  of  Audience. 
In  it  is  a very  beautiful  pillar  covered  all  over  with  tracery,  and  having  a huge  capital  formed  of  a series 
of  Hindoo  brackets.  On  the  top  Akbar  used  to  sit  and  administer  his  affairs.  A stone  slab  serves  as 
a passage  to  each  corner  of  the  building,  where  sat  his  four  ministers : one  for  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  as  each  had  one  of  these  districts  of  Akbar’s  dominion  under  his  control.  You  will  see  that  the 
construction  of  this  building  is  wholly  Hindoo,  for  there  are  no  arches  in  it.  The  roof  is  of  stone,  and 
built  in  a peculiar  way,  of  which  I can  give  you  no  other  information  beyond  what  is  seen  in  the  sketch. 
All  I can  say  is  that  the  lines  there  represent  slabs  of  stone.  But  there  is  another  roof  of  which  I 
submit  a sketch : it  is  of  the  same  period,  and  belongs  to  Akbar’s  Palace  at  Agra.  In  it  you  will  notice 
that  the  roof  is  formed  of  slabs  of  stone,  and  to  get  support  a bracket  is  introduced,  of  the  character  of  a 
flying  buttress,  if  one  might  express  it  by  that  name.  I have  never  seen  a thing  of  the  same  character 
out  of  India,  but  there  it  is  found  in  wood  as  well  as  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  Bombay 
street-architecture  of  the  present  day.  I submit  a drawing  from  which  you  will  see  this.  One  of  the 
great  features  of  Futtehpore  Sicri  is  the  great  gate, — the  largest  in  India  if  not  the  world,  it  is  built 
of  red  and  buff  sand  stone,  with  white  and  black  marble  introduced.  My  drawing  is  in  rather 
acute  perspective,  and  does  not  allow  the  front  to  be  well  seen.  I selected  the  point  as  being  that 
best  for  a picture,  as  it  gave  me  a large  well  and  some  fine  Mahomedan  capitals  to  make  a good 
foreground.  Within  the  gate  is  the  tomb  of  a Mahomedan  saint,  called  Sheikh  Saleem  Shisty.  This 
is  built  of  white  marble,  but  the  main  feature  of  it  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  is  the  peculiar 
bracket,  the  tracery  in  each  bracket  being  different.  This  is  again  Mahomedan  decoration  on  Hindoo 
construction. 

The  little  that  remains  of  Jehangeer,  the  son  and  successor  of  Akbar,  is  not  much  and  it  is  of  an 
inferior  character. 

The  buildings  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  next  Emperor,  are  of  all  Indian  buildings  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  but  then  they  are  only  about  200  years  old.  They  include  part  of  the  Fort  at 
Agra,  the  Jumma  Musjid,  and  Fort  at  Delhi,  the  Mottee  Musjid  at  Agra.  But  the  most  renowned  of 
all  is  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  nearly  all  composed  of  white  marble,  and  all  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
It  is  in  this  reign  that  we  notice  the  first  introduction  of  European  art,  to  be  found  only  in  the  ornament, 
though  perhaps  there  is  a tendency  in  the  mouldings  to  assimilate  to  European  models.  Of  course 
European  workmen  were  not  introduced.  The  Native  workmen  could  only  have  had  the  designs  of  the 
European  architect  to  work  from.  This  may  account  for  the  bad  way  in  which  the  ornament  is  produced, 
for  it  was  to  them  a new  style  and  not  properly  understood ; and  I should  say  in  addition,  that  the 
designs  themselves  were  anything  but  good.  The  first  thing  which  offends  the  eye  accustomed  to 
good  ornamentation  is  the  very  bad  stuff  which  is  on  this  much  vaunted  building,  it  is  of  the  most 
tawdry  description.  But  this  applies  to  every  feature  of  the  building,  and  of  all  those  of  the  date  of 
Shah  Jehan.  They  show  every  indication  of  a fictitious  style,  where  parts  are  put  up  without  meaning, 
where  you  find  that  instead  of  the  production  of  real  beauty,  the  eye  is  attempted  to  be  imposed 
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on  by  pretensions  of  the  lowest  kind.  European  art  once  introduced  soon  spreads,  and  we  find  it  mixed 
up  with  Native  work,  and  assuming  a character  which  is  I think  peculiar  to  India.  Lucknow  may 
be  taken  as  the  representative  specimen  of  this  period,  but  to  call  such  Architecture,  would  be  a ques- 
tionable use  of  the  word.  If  you  wanted  to  produce  a caricature  of  European  Architecture  as  it  has 
been  since  the  revival  of  classic  models,  I feel  certain  that  the  best  efforts  would  fall  short  of  the  gross 
caricature  you  will  already  find  existing  in  the  metropolis  of  Oude. 

As  to  our  efforts  in  the  way  of  Architecture  in  India,  I fear  little  can  be  said.  We  have  added 
the  title  of  the  “ City  of  Palaces”  to  Calcutta,  but  if  the  change  which  is  at  work  at  home,  goes  on  in 
our  ideas  and  practice  in  Architecture,  I fear  the  “ City  of  Palaces,”  will  require  a new  and  less  high 
flown-phrase,  by  which  to  express  its  real  character.  In  some  of  our  large  stations,  new  churches  have 
been  lately  built,  which  are  a vast  improvement  on  older  efforts,  and  India  is  now  so  close  to  England 
in  point  of  time,  that  whatever  improvements  take  place  here  will  soon  be  followed  there.  I believe 
that  a complete  change  is  taking  place  for  the  better  among  ourselves,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  better  deeds  will  be  done,  and  that  we  shall,  as  a great  nation,  leave  some  worthy  memorial 
of  our  power  for  future  ages. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  Fellow,  observed,  that  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Simpson  had  invited  their 
attention  was  one  of  very  great  interest  to  the  student  of  Indian  architecture.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  more  ancient  the  sculpture  of  India  was,  the  better  it  was.  The  earlier 
works  were  purer  than  those  of  later  date,  for  they  exhibited,  both  in  composition  and  drapery,  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  Classic  art,  derived  no  doubt  from  Greece  and  Persia,  through  the  Bactrian, 
and  other  invasions  and  partial  conquests.  Without  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  subject,  he  would 
invite  architects  to  study  the  monuments  which  were  contained  in  the  museum  belonging  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Council  for  India,  and  which  included  many  of  an  extremely  curious  and  elaborate 
description,  representing  almost  all  the  periods  and  many  of  the  localities  of  Indian  art.  In  the  library 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  also  many  important  drawings  and  studies  of  antiquity,  which  would  well 
repay  a visit.  The  Mackenzie,  the  Balfour,  and  other  collections  were  most  interesting,  and  replete 
with  materials  to  reward  the  industry  of  the  artist  and  architect ; and  he  felt  justified  in  saying  that  it 
was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Indian  Council  that  all  reasonable  facilities  should  be  given  to  those 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  them.  It  was,  he  considered,  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Simpson  as  an 
artist,  to  have  laboured,  with  so  much  industry  and  ability,  in  the  interesting  field  to  which  he  had  devoted 
the  time  he  could  snatch  from  more  important  professional  engagements  ; and  he  was  sure  that  all  who 
had  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  paper  would  feel  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  FeiigusSON,  Fellow,  in  proposing  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Simpson, 
observed,  that  he  did  so  with  great  pleasure,  as  he  had  seldom  heard  a more  gratifying  paper  read.  He 
could  state  from  personal  experience  that  there  was  not  a single  building  explained  or  sketched  by  Mr. 
Simpson  which  was  not  faithfully  described,  as  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  had  himself  either  seen  or  drawn 
every  one  of  them.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Wyatt  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  upon  the  subject,  and  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  regard  to  it ; and  he  only  regretted  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
that  gentle. ..an  to  publish  an  architectural  work,  instead  of  a drawing-room  book. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  it  was  but  due  to  Mr.  Simpson  to  say  that  he  had  also 
extended  his  researches  to  the  wooden  architecture  to  be  found  among  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya ; 
and  that  the  paper  which  he  had  read  that  evening  contained  a reference  to  only  a small  portion  of  his 
studies. 
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The  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel,  Y.P.,  said  that,  as  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Hayward  referred 
was  one  of  great  interest,  namely,  the  ancient  wooden  architecture  of  India,  perhaps  Mr.  Simpson  could 
upon  a future  occasion  favour  the  Institute  with  a paper  on  it.  It  would,  he  feared,  be  too  late  this 
session,  as  the  remaining  evenings  were  occupied  ; but  he  had  no  doubt  the  Institute  would  be  happy 
to  have  another  paper  next  session. 

Mr.  Simpson  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  and  to  place 
what  little  information  he  had  gathered  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute,  because  he  considered  it  a pity 
that  so  little  was  known  of  the  architecture  of  India.  There  were,  no  doubt,  some  materials  for  study 
at  the  East-India  Museum,  but  who  went  to  see  them  there  ? 

In  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Papworth,  Mr.  FERGUSSON  observed,  that  there  was  not  a single 
stone  building  in  India  of  a date  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  All  the  early  stone 
buildings  were  copies  of  the  wooden  buildings  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
ornamentation  was  Greek.  This  continued  down  to  the  period  of  Christianity,  when  the  Greek  style 
died  out,  and  was  replaced  by  Hindoo. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  C.E.  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  one  question  had  been  somewhat  neglected 
in  discussions  on  this  subject,  and  that  was  the  history  of  the  religions  of  India.  They  were  all,  no 
doubt,  aware  that  forms  of  faith  were  most  potent  in  exciting  an  influence  on  the  forms  of  art.  They  had 
heard  that  evening  of  Buddhism  as  the  pristine  religion  of  India  : that,  however,  was  not  so,  as 
Buddhism  was  but  a reformative  movement  among  the  Brahmins.  It  was  suppressed  after  a time,  and 
the  religion  of  orthodox  Brahminism  again  obtained  supremacy  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Buddhism 
was  comparatively  a modem  religion ; and  this  being  the  case,  the  coincidence  between  ornaments  of 
Indian  and  Helenic  origin  being  found  in  combination  would  not  occasion  surprise.  The  point  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  attention  was,  that  while  we  were  studying  any  form  of  art,  we  ought  also  to  study  the 
peculiar  phases  of  the  religion  of  the  people ; for,  until  we  had  worked  out  the  one,  we  could  not  under- 
stand the  other. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  there  had  been  no  stone  construction  in  the  Temple  of 
Nineveh. 

Mr.  Fergtjsson  repeated  that  no  stone  buildings  were  found  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  that  the  stone  structures  which  then  followed  were  copies  of  wooden  buildings.  With 
reference  to  the  observation  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Burnell  as  to  the  impossibility  of  understanding 
the  phases  of  Indian  architecture  unless  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  religions,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  student  could  trace  the  rise  of  architecture  everywhere  in  India.  The  worship 
of  Bramah  was  a domestic  and  unceremonial  worship,  which  did  not  require  temples ; while  Buddhism, 
which  followed  it,  required  temples.  The  consequence  was,  that  temples  and  monasteries  were  built  of 
wood,  which  continued  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  influence 
Indian  thought.  Indian  architecture  then  began ; and  a great  quantity  of  Buddhist  temples  were  then 
erected. 


ON  AN  AESTHETIC  PRINCIPLE  IN  DECORATION. 


By  JOHN  W.  PAPWOUTn,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  June  2,  1802. 


SOME  recent  specimens  of  internal  decoration  in  Paris,  and  also  some  imitations  of  them  in  England, 
having  been  brought  under  my  observation  and  highly  praised  by  some  individuals,  while  to  me  they  were 
repulsive ; a confirmation  of  the  justness  of  the  opposition  of  my  ideas  to  these  novelties,  or  a frank 
acceptance  of  the  new  tuition,  appeared  necessary  to  me.  Consequently  it  became  desirable  to  review 
internal  Decoration  from  the  earliest  times ; to  contrast  the  earlier  with  the  later  manners ; and,  by 
seeking  for  the  principles  upon  which  they  may  be  arraigned,  to  find  honestly  one  or  other  guilty,  or 
perhaps  both ; or  to  learn  that  what  seemed  a dispute  was  in  reality  an  innocent  diversion. 

One  of  our  journals  has  strongly  declared  that  “ the  taste  has  fairly  set  in  for  the  high  colours  of 
Majolica  and  Raffaelle  ware,  and  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  Palissy  style”;  for  some  years  this 
variation  of  the  style  Pompadour  has  been  put  before  the  eyes  of  their  customers  by  many  decorators  : 
it  therefore  seemed  to  me,  that  the  new  fashions  with  which  we  are  threatened  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  me  in  bringing  under  your  notice  the  present  condition  of  things  in  this  branch 
of  Art ; and  of  requesting  you  to  consider  whether  you,  who  are  or  ought  to  be  leaders  of  private 
opinion,  are  ready  with  your  decision  that  a piece  of  Decoration  which  may  be  submitted  to  you,  is  right 
or  wrong,  is  innocent  or  is  guilty. 

When  any  person  makes  the  remarks  that,  “ there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  ” for  “ there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,”  the  replies  are  simple  as  regards  Art,  but  do  not  always  readily  occur  to  the 
individual  that  is  so  addressed.  Every  single  taste,  or  rather  the  taste  of  any  person,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  education,  whether  that  education  has  been  given  by  direct  instruction,  or  by  the  less  obvious 
influences  of  association,  habit,  force  of  circumstances,  weakness  of  mind,  &c.  Every  such  single  taste 
should  be  as  much  a matter  of  reasoned  conviction  to  a sensible  man,  as  any  other  knowledge  that  he 
may  profess  to  have  gained : it  is  degrading  for  any  rational  being  to  place  the  words  “ my  belief  ” 
(which  should  only  have  a religious  use)  in  connection  with  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a scientific,  or 
an  artistic,  work;  or  to  dare  to  say  “that  is  in  good  taste,”  without  being  able  to  assign  any  other 
reason  for  the  criticism,  than  that  the  matter  in  question  pleases  him  or  his  guide. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  solicit  you  to  accompany  me  in  a critical  enquiry  into  the  practice  of  all 
the  Decoration  that  has  been  ; many,  if  not  most,  of  those  who  hear  me  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
that  step  for  themselves : but  it  must  be  allowed  me  to  say  that  no  objection,  to  any  of  the  assumptions 
which  may  be  laid  before  you  in  this  Paper,  will  be  held  valid  if  it  be  based  upon  the  practice  of  any 
particular  School,  without  previous  proof  that  such  practice  was  justly  grounded. 

You  must  be  so  obliging  as  to  suppose  that  a large  portion  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Decoration,  and  that  it  was  in  a real  search  for  truth  that  the  new  tuition  was  intended  to  be 
questioned. 

Two  guides  might  be  expected  ; one  of  them,  the  single  dictum  “ Copy  Nature  ;”  the  other,  the 
“ True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architecture.” 

Having  already  stated  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  adoption  of  a guide,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
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that  although  “ Copy  Nature  ” had  a good  sound,  there  seemed  to  be  a necessity  for  examining  how  far 
it  might  lead  or  mislead. 

First  of  all  it  appeared  that,  fallible  mortals  as  we  are,  we  presume  to  call  the  hippopotamus  an 
ugly  beast.  And  secondly  that  the  dictum  might,  along  with  certain  other  oracular  sayings,  be  safer  to 
give,  than  to  follow  without  an  understanding  of  what  it  really  means.  And  thirdly  that  perhaps  to 
copy  Nature,  in  decoration,  might  not  only  not  mean  to  paint  carvings  of  fruit  with  the  tints  of  nature, 
but  might  absolutely  teach  us  to  do  the  very  reverse.  And  fourthly  that  the  ancient  school  of  Pointed 
architecture  repudiated  (with  exceptions  enough  to  prove  the  rule)  the  idea  of  covering  sculptured  leaves 
with  a green  pigment.  And  fifthly  that  the  predecessors  of  that  school  were  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion.  And  sixthly  that  the  man  who  acts  against  the  general  opinion  must  be  either  very  wise,  or 
very  foolish. 

Of  course  it  is  useless  to  say  “ Copy  Nature,”  when  we  confessedly  judge  Nature  herself  by  our 
standard  for  works  of  Art ; by  a standard  derived  in  great  part  from  the  common  approval  of  certain 
great  works.  It  is  useless  to  say  to  the  artist  “ Copy  Nature  ” if  he  is  not  allowed  to  choose  between 
the  various  types  which  she  presents.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  Decorative  Art,  unless  we  admit  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  all  other  Art. 

We  may  consider  the  Fine  Arts  taken  separately,  each  as  one  of  those  confederated  states  which, 
with  others,  forms  an  empire  and,  while  submitting  to  the  general  laws  of  a central  government,  has 
nevertheless  its  customs,  its  privileges,  its  dependencies,  and  an  especial  character:  the  Fine  Arts  have 
this  further  resemblance  to  federal  governments,  that  there  is  frequently  a question  about  boundaries, 
and  about  clashing  regulations. 

It  will  be  my  duty,  now,  to  glance  rapidly  at  the  tenor  of  the  imperial  laws  as  they  may  be  called. 
If  we  enlarge  the  dictum  to  “ Nature  must  be  copied,”  we  seek  to  learn  the  essential  difference  between 
the  copying  or  imitation  which  is  proper  to  the  Arts,  and  other  kinds  of  copying,  or  imitating,  or  pro- 
ducing a resemblance.  Now,  as  there  are  different  modes  of  copying,  the  habit  of  confounding  (as 
people  generally  do  confound)  the  properties  of  those  modes  is  the  cause  of  the  many  mistakes  which 
are  transferred,  from  a loose  manner  of  speaking,  to  an  equally  loose  manner  of  thinking. 

All  modes  of  successful  imitation  produce  resemblances,  but  all  resemblance  is  not  necessarily  a 
residt  of  imitating  or  copying.  For  example,  we  may  apply  to  Nature  herself,  who  produces  the  greatest 
number  of  resemblances,  and  those  the  most  striking  ones.  A common  white  butterfly  of  this  season  is 
not  distinguishable  from  one  of  last  year : every  one  knows  that  this  is  not  an  imitation,  or  a copy ; we 
call  it  a reproduction.  The  same  thing  may  very  nearly  be  said  of  the  resemblances  which  exist  between 
specimens  of  mechanical  skill ; two  cups  of  the  same  pattern  resemble  each  other  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  eye  is  pained  if  it  detects  the  slightest  difference  between  them : every  one  knows  that  this 
resemblance  is  not  an  imitation  or  a copy ; we  call  it  also  a reproduction. 

The  pleasure  which  is  produced  by  works  of  art  proceeds  from  their  demand  that  the  mind, 
through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  should  judge ; and,  in  order  to  judge,  it  must  compare.  If  we  do  not 
care  to  make  the  comparison,  the  work  fails  in  its  effect  upon  us : that  is  to  say,  if  the  work  resembles 
so  identically  its  model  when  placed  near  it  that  we  seem  to  see  the  same  thing  twice  over,  the  eye  refuses 
to  carry  to  the  mind  the  news  that  there  is  a comparison  to  be  made;  the  judgment  has  to  be  forced 
to  proceed  to  work.  The  value  of  architectural  ornament,  composed  of  portions  exactly  resembling  one 
model,  as  ball-flowers,  ovolos,  &c.,  is  due  to  another  law.  If  we  take  the  case  of  two  rooms  furnished 
alike  and  opening  into  each  other,  the  eye  (that  has  appreciated  the  contents  of  one)  glances  round  the 
other,  acknowledges  the  fact  of  the  general  reproduction,  (which  we  wrongly  call  identity,)  and  leaves 
the  mind  alone.  Nor  would  the  eye  act  otherwise  if  the  place  for  the  opening  were  occupied  by  a 
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picture  so  arranged  that  it  deceived  the  eye.  This  is  the  reason  that  deception  in  a work  of  art  is  ranked 
in  a very  low  class  by  all  except  the  uneducated.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  absolute  deception  by 
means  of  identity,  the  lower  is  the  work,  and  the  more  degraded  is  the  art  and  the  artist.  The  surest 
mode  of  deception  is  to  be  obtained  in  wax  figures,  of  life  size,  dressed  in  real  clothes : therefore,  if 
deception  be  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Arts,  a National  Gallery  should  be  an  exhibition  of  wax  figures; 
and  such  an  absurdity  would  be  the  consequence  of  carrying  to  its  full  extent,  in  one  sense,  the  law  which 
we  are  considering,  viz.,  “ Nature  must  be  copied.” 

This  touches  the  question  of  putting  colour  upon  statues.  We  know  that  statues  dressed  in  real 
clothes  were  not  novelties  to  the  Greeks ; we  know  that  in  some  cases  in  England,  in  innumerable  cases 
abroad,  the  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  Saints  are  placed  before  us  dressed  in  real  clothes  (some- 
times changed  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion)  adorned  with  actual  jewellery,  and  made  of  some 
material  (especially  baked  clay)  coloured  in  imitation  of  life,  and  sometimes  supplied  with  real  hair : in 
what  respect  these  ancient  and  modern  statues  differed,  as  specimens  of  degraded  art,  from  any 
exhibition  of  wax-work,  is  not  easily  to  be  made  apparent.  If  we  suppose,  with  the  advocates  of  lightly 
coloured  sculpture,  that  the  approach  to  deception  is  to  be  limited,  then  we  understand  that  the  imperial 
law  must  be  modified,  aud  we  agree  that  “ Nature  must  be  copied  with  limitations.” 

But  because,  under  such  limitation,  we  accept  as  a principle  the  greater  amount  of  deception,  the  less 
the  rank  of  the  work  in  art,  we  must  admit  the  converse  principle,  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  work  in  art, 
the  less  the  amount  of  deception.  Consequently  the  right  mode  of  copying,  or  rather  imitating  Nature 
in  the  Arts,  is  that  in  which  deception  is  impossible.  Such  imitation  results  in  the  production  of  the 
resemblance  of  a thing  by  what  we  may  call  the  portrait  of  it ; if  a person  be  the  model,  the  portrait 
may  be  in  language,  painting,  or  sculpture.  Resemblance  is  of  course  a necessary  condition  of  a copy 
as  well  as  of  an  imitation,  but  these  words  and  the  corresponding  ideas  approach  each  other  so  nearly, 
that  in  ordinary  language  they  are  often  taken  for  one  another.  And  this  is  not  the  sole  error,  a still 
greater  is  that  of  confounding  resemblance  by  means  of  a portrait  (the  imitation  made  by  the  Fine  Arts) 
with  similarity  by  means  of  reproduction  (the  copy  made  by  mechanical  processes). 

The  next  erroneous  practice  that  we  may  expect,  is  a natural  consequence,  i.  e.,  the  revival  of 
slightly  relieved  pictures ; if  the  sculptor  may  add  colour,  the  painter  may  add  substance : or  our 
sculptors  may  at  once  mould  from  the  life,  and  employ  a portrait  painter  to  mark  each  separate  hair, 
each  change  of  colour  in  the  skin.  One  of  the  commonest  examples  of  the  vice  of  actual  identity  is  the 
use  of  lace  in  certain  productions,  Parian  porcelain  statuettes,  called  works  of  Art. 

A photograph  is  not  a work  of  Art,  because  as  resemblance  by  imitation  is  the  exact  opposite  to 
resemblance  by  similarity,  all  copying  which  aims  at  identity,  that  is  to  say  deception,  does  not  belong 
to  the  Arts : and  this  forces  us  to  add  to  our  limitations,  that  “ Nature  must  be  copied  with  the  mind, 
not  with  the  hand.” 

In  short,  if  we  allow  that  a statue  may  be  painted,  we  permit  others  to  demand  that  it  should  have 
motion ; and  we  should  get  an  automaton  in  wax  as  the  highest  effort  of  Art : but  if  any  one  were  to 
suggest  that  the  thaumatrope,  giving  colour  and  motion,  is  a work  of  Art  of  high  rank,  you  would 
laugh  at  him  as  much  as  others  ridicule  the  notion  of  applying  that  epithet  to  stereoscopic  pictures. 

The  preceding  observations  have,  let  me  hope,  enabled  you  to  dispense  with  the  line  of  reasoning 
which  enables  me  to  decide  that  sculptured  landscapes,  waves,  skies,  and  smoke,  are  just  as  despicable  in 
one  Style  as  in  another,  and  no  more : that  if  the  frieze  round  Salisbury  Chapter-house  be  good,  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  not  bad. 

The  consequences  of  the  theory  which  seems  to  me  to  lay  concealed  in  the  dictum  “ Copy  Nature,” 
include  a condemnation  of  those  pictures  that  exhibit  more  than  one  subject,  whether  by  the  Mediaeval 
Masters  or  by  Horace  Vernet. 
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And  a more  subtle  consequence  is  that,  as  in  every  joint  stock  company  the  contributors  are  entitled 
to  the  gains  only  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  so  in  every  union  of  the  Arts  each  holds  a lessened  station. 
It  is  by  no  means  true  that  every  Art  gains,  as  is  frequently  stated,  by  being  associated  with  others ; 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  degree  of  affinity  between  music  and  poetry,  it  has  always  been  difficult 
to  get  them  to  work  together.  The  most  exquisite  voice  might  recite,  with  the  most  exquisite  musical 
accompaniment,  the  most  exquisite  poetry  : but  undoubtedly  one  alone  would  gain  absolute  notice.  And, 
in  fact,  no  manager  would  think  of  allowing  his  scenic  pageantry  to  pass  across  the  stage  while  his  ablest 
performer  was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Every  Art  requires  some  fiction,  and  some  incompleteness : indeed,  these  alone  are  the  source  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  honestly  following,  in  a manner  possible  to  Art,  the  dictum  that  “ Nature 
must  be  copied.” 

Let  me  show  the  result  to  which  the  examination  of  that  dictum  has  led  us  : we  find  that  there  are 
established  principles  upon  which  we  can  decide  the  relative  rank  and  merit  of  each  of  the  Arts,  and  of 
every  work  that  they  produce ; consequently  the  moral  rank  of  the  artist : that  photographs  and  poly- 
chromatized  statues  are  not  works  of  Art : that  the  so-called  artist  is  little  better  than  an  expensive 
machine  if  he  be  not  the  originator  of  the  work  which  he  presents  to  us : that  two  Arts  must  not  be 
employed  on  one  object,  but  may  be  combined  at  a loss  to  themselves  in  one  work : that  a work  of  Art 
is  to  be  a translation,  and  not  a deception ; and  have  thus  proved  that  we  not  only  have  the  power  of 
accounting  for  our  tastes,  but  of  defending  them,  if  attacked  by  criticism  when  we  say  that  the  advice 
“Copy  Nature”  is  a fallacy  if  meant  literally,  and  is  of  little  value  unless  understood  with  so  many 
restrictions,  that  a large  volume  would  be  required  to  set  forth  the  nature,  object,  and  means  of  each  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

If  we  put  the  whole  of  our  question  upon  decoration  into  a very  simple  shape,  it  may  be  taken  thus ; 
when  panelled  work  in  stone  or  wood  is  to  be  painted,  ought  the  frame  or  the  panel  to  be  the  lightest 
in  colour ; and  if  the  frame  be  heavily  moulded,  should  there  be  any  difference  between  the  colour  of 
each  portion  just  named  and  that  of  the  moulding? 

Since  the  action  of  looking  into  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  first  guide,  that  has  been  mentioned,  has 
led  to  such  unforeseen  results,  you  will  easily  comprehend  that  the  “ True  Principles  ” was  not  re-  opened 
by  me  with  any  notion  of  taking  assertions  upon  trust.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if  there  had  been  any  recollection 
of  any  statement  resembling  “ do  not  copy  Nature,”  it  might  have  tended  to  establish,  after  what  had 
happened,  a certain  amount  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  But  at  the  first  page  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  hope  for  any  advice,  in  that  book,  which  was  not  open  to  severe  criticism. 

The  first  proposition  is,  that  there  should  be  no  features  about  a building  which  are  not  necessary  for 
convenience,  construction,  or  propriety  : the  second  and  third  propositions  we  will  omit  for  the  present : 
the  fourth  proposition  is,  that  the  smallest  details  should  have  a meaning,  or  serve  a purpose. 

You  will  perceive  that  these  statements  must  be  taken  either  literally  or  with  a mental  reservation : 
if  literally,  they  contain  nothing  more  than  has  been  preached  for  nearly  two  thousand  years ; if  they  are 
to  be  understood  in  a non-natural  point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  see  what  can  be  got  out  of  them  with 
regard  to  decoration.  If  we  take  the  case  of  the  chamfered  edge  of  a buttress,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
show  me  the  convenience,  construction,  or  propriety  which  requires  it;  and  the  conviction  forms  itself, 
that  it  has  no  meaning  or  purpose  except  mere  decoration ; if  the  artist  used  it  there  merely  for  the  sake 
of  ornament,  it  can  plead  that  purpose  as  its  defence,  but  if  such  a defence  is  not  allowed,  then  the 
artist  becomes  the  best  critic  of  his  building,  for  he  alone  can  tell  what  views  he  holds  as  to  convenience, 
construction,  and  propriety. 

The  other  propositions  we  will  also  for  the  present  omit,  and  taking  the  tenth,  we  learn  that  Pointed 
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architecture  does  not  conceal  her  construction,  but  beautifies  it,  while  Classic  architecture  seeks  to  conceal 
instead  of  decorating  it ; and  we  know  that  the  author  abused  strongly  St.  Paul’s  and  Henry  Y LIth’s 
Chapel.  But  if  the  exhibition  of  decorated  construction  be  a merit  of  Pointed  architecture,  the  groining, 
to  which  he  objects,  ought  surely  to  have  escaped  his  condemnation : it  seems  to  me  that  the  construction 
is  not  concealed  more  than  in  any  vaulted  roofs,  or  in  many  open  timber  roofs ; and  that  in  this  respect 
also,  our  guide  either  is  not  capable  of  drawing  a just  inference  from  the  literal  statement  of  his  proposi- 
tion, or  attached  to  it  some  non-natural  meaning  which  has  escaped  my  grasp. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  dogmas  are  apparently  clear;  but  when  we  are  told  that  the  construction  itself 
should  vary  with  the  material  employed,  and  that  the  design  itself  should  be  adapted  to  the  material  in 
which  it  is  to  be  executed,  it  must  be  evident  that  our  guide  either  never  intended  to  avail  himself  of  a 
“ wall  veil,”  or  else  that  an  endeavour  at  terseness  has  mystified  the  real  meaning. 

The  ninth  proposition  seems  to  help  us  somewhat  to  his  views ; he  says  that  plaister  for  any  other 
purpose  than  coating  walls,  is  a mere  modern  deception.  You  will  not  allow  me  to  impute  to  him  any 
ignorance  that  plaister  had  been  used  for  cornices  and  ceilings  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  : here 
again  he  must  have  meant  something  more  than  is  expressed,  and  the  idea  which  he  may  have  meant  to 
publish  again  eludes  my  comprehension.  But  you  will  observe  that  he  does  not  say  for  any  other  purpose 
than  coating  internal  faces  of  walls,  he  knew  the  Mediaeval  practice  too  well  to  make  such  a mistake,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  unthinking  admirers  to  call  plaister  on  external  walls  a “ sham.”  Indeed  in  another 
place  he  expressly  says  that  all  plaister,  cast-iron,  and  composition  ornaments,  painted  like  stone  or  oak, 
are  mere  impositions : from  which  we  may  infer  that  to  be  protected  in  some  way  they  were  to  be  painted 
in  some  other  manner ; and  as  he  also  approved  of  flock  papers,  that  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
decoration  which  would  have  come  within  his  limits  of  toleration.  You  will  also  notice  that  he  does  not 
say  that  stone  and  wood  are  not  to  be  painted,  and  he  omits  to  say  how  they  should  be  painted ; of  course 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  same  materials  on  which  he  founded  his  own  practice  and  theory,  unless 
we  allow  that  he  knew  those  materials  and  felt  their  teaching  to  be  wrong,  but  pleasant. 

In  order  to  clear  the  subject  from  some  of  its  difficulties,  it  has  been  thought  prudent  to  show  you 
that  neither  the  dictum  “ Copy  Nature,”  nor  the  “ True  Principles  ” are  safe  guides.  In  returning  to  the 
rules  which  were  taught  me  in  another  school  there  seems  to  me  to  be  more  safety ; and  the  principles 
upon  which  those  rules  are  founded,  furnish  me  with  strong  reasons  for  condemning  a portion  of  the 
practice  attributed  to  the  Greeks  by  eminent  writers  in  France  as  well  as  in  England ; for  condemning  a 
portion  of  the  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  upon  which  the  new  tuition  as  it  may  be  called,  is  supposed 
to  be  founded ; and  for  entirely  condemning  the  style  of  Decorative  painting  which,  first  showing  itself 
in  the  Renaissance  period,  now  threatens  us  with  invasion.  These  principles  you  must  not  expect  from 
me  in  detail  on  the  present  occasion,  because  it  seems  desirable  to  provoke,  if  possible,  utterance  of 
the  grounds  for  the  practice  of  some  of  those  whom  the  public  considers  to  be  authorities  in  decoration : 
sentiment,  feeling  for  colour,  a good  eye,  habitual  manner,  are,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  all  we  should 
get  instead  of  any  detail,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  as  it  might  be,  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
assume  to  lead  taste ; if,  indeed,  principles  they  have. 

To  take  an  easy  subject  for  discussion,  you  may  imagine  that  a stone  billet  moulding  is  to  be  painted, 
and  at  once  the  authors  of  certain  essays  which  we  recollect  will  be  at  issue  upon  the  colour  to  be  given  to 
the  ornament,  and  to  the  ground ; and  if  we  could  induce  them  to  supersede  me  in  my  present  position, 
this  apparently  insignificant  subject  would  afford  material  for  a conversation,  in  which  the  word  principle 
would  be  often  introduced,  but  in  which  the  real  thing  would  hardly  appear. 

Let  me  assume  that  they  have  agreed  to  paint  the  billet  green  and  the  ground  red,  with  white 
sides  to  the  billet,  and  a gold  line  for  the  fillets.  And  if  any  opponent  of  my  views  would  prefer  any 
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other  colours  or  suggest  any  other  mode  of  placing  the  colours,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  state  as 
much,  and  avoid  any  discussion  of  my  own  taste  in  the  selection  just  named. 

Setting  aside  my  own  defiance  of  all  external  decoration  by  pigments,  and  admitting  that  this  work 
is  to  be  placed  inside  a building,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  decorators,  about  to  paint  in  such  manner,  are 
not  only  grossly  insulting  common  sense,  but  are  offending  against  the  truths  which  only  can  form  rules 
and  canons  of  taste. 

The  billets  are  cut  out  of  a block  of  stone.  Now  we  will  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  propriety  of 
colouring  the  stone.  If  it  be  a good  piece  of  Caen  no  necessity  presents  itself ; if  it  be  a bad  one, 
the  proper  course  is  to  reject  it  and  insert  a good  one.  Then  comes  the  conviction  that  paint  is 
indefensible  in  this  case : and  having  hazarded  an  assertion,  an  assertion  made  by  a quiet  and  peaceable 
member  of  this  Body,  that  the  defenders  of  colouring  the  billet  at  all  are  completely  wrong,  we  may 
signalise  the  calm  spirit  which  has  distinguished  our  critics  of  architecture  ever  since  the  “ Contrasts,”  by 
denouncing  any  attempt  at  colouring  a stone  ornament,  or  an  ornament  intended  to  represent  work  that 
ought  to  be  carved  in  stone,  as  a gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  decorum  in  taste,  as  the  error  of  a sensual 
mind,  as  an  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  dictum  “ Copy  Nature.”  And  we  may  add  that  no  difference 
of  colour  in  the  subject  is  allowable,  unless  (and  the  result  of  this  exception  will  be  soon  visible)  each 
separate  billet  is  a piece  of  stone  inserted  in  the  ground.  If  that  be  the  case,  each  block  might  be  of  a 
reddish  coloured  stone,  inserted  in  a greenish  coloured  stone,  and  the  fillets  might  be  inlaid  with  metal 
in  the  same  principle.  But  we  have  lost  the  white  end  of  the  billet,  and  the  absence  of  that  portion  of 
the  colouring  would  ruin  the  effect  of  painter’s  work. 

Now  we  may  leave  to  those  who  undertake  to  examine  into  such  matters,  and  to  set  society  in  the 
right  path  of  thinking  about  them,  to  consider,  in  a spirit  of  candour,  which  however  can  hardly  be 
expected  from  them,  the  frightful  depravity  into  which  they  have  allowed  the  world  to  fall  in  this 
respect. 

And  as  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  denouncing  any  sham,  and  then  applauding  any  polychromatic 
decoration  of  this  class  internally,  we  may  leave  them  to  consider  whether  they  have  ever  spoken  the 
truth  in  their  high-flown  applause  of  such  vagaries. 

No  prudent  reformer  will  set  about  his  mission  without  seeking  for  some  existing  party  whose 
notions  are  so  far  connected  with  his  own  that  he  may  count  upon  their  support  so  far  as  they  have 
already  pledged  themselves.  If  we  say  that  paint  only  has  a right  to  represent  a natural  material  that 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the  position  assigned  to  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
accept  the  support  of  all  those  who  hold  that  in  decoration  the  use  of  paint  may  be  used  for  the 
representation  of  work  that  could  have  been  inlaid. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  logical  reasoner  will  be  found  to  admit,  that  if  paint  is  to  be  tolerated 
at  all,  it  can  only  represent  by  difference  of  colour  a possible  difference  of  material  (and  therefore  no  cry 
of  ‘ sham  ’ in  this  case  is  to  be  justified)  ; and  the  next  illustration  submitted  to  you — namely,  an  ovolo 
of  gold  (which  is  not  meant  to  be  a symbol  of  the  yolk),  a real  egg,  set  in  a fillet  of  white  (which  is  not 
meant  to  represent  the  shell),  and  separated  by  red  darts  on  a green  ground,  is  not  an  enormity  as 
regards  general  truth. 

The  only  criticism  deserved  by  the  billet,  as  painted  in  a manner  approved  by  the  present  advocates 
of  polychromy,  is  some  notice  of  the  injudicious  mode  of  fixing  by  glue  a broomstick  cut  into  pieces  two 
inches  long  on  a stone  ground ; each  piece  will  not  stick  for  any  great  period,  and  the  idea  of  nailing  it 
into  its  place  never  seems  to  have  entered  anybody’s  head.  Of  course,  the  same  gibe  would  not  apply 
to  the  work  possessing  varied  colours  constructionally  in  stone. 

If  we  take  the  subject  of  a capital,  we  shall  find  that  whether  it  be  Romanesque  or  Ionic,  Early 
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English  or  Corinthian,  the  same  theory  of  colour  will  apply ; there  is  no  more  reason  for  running  a 
blue  tint  from  the  encl  of  one  volute  to  the  termination  of  the  other,  than  for  following  the  advocates  of 
the  new  tuition  to  the  end  of  their  tether  and,  in  painting  an  early  English  capital  with  green  leaves  and 
brown  stems  against  a yellow  background,  for  exhibiting  an  attempt  to  conceal  want  of  principle  cither 
by  an  ignorant  application  of  the  dictum  “ Copy  Nature,”  or  by  an  ill-regulated  desire  for  the  meretricious 
attraction  of  colour,  or  by  both  together. 

If  the  Romans,  falling  into  the  error  of  colouring  at  all,  presented  to  us  a Composite  capital  with 
bronze  leaves  spiked  to  the  bell,  with  a bell  showing  a white  ground  connecting  the  necking  and  capital ; 
with  volutes  of  green  marble,  evidently  let  into  the  white  bell ; with  the  centre  of  each  face  occupied  by 
a brass  eagle ; and  with  an  abacus  showing  the  additions  which  my  canon  has  admitted  as  regards  an 
egg  and  tongue  moulding,  we  might  affirm,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  from  a dispassionate  enquirer 
into  the  moral  fitness  of  things,  that  this  is  tolerable. 

The  idea  of  painting  in  imitation  of  Nature  an  Early  Pointed  capital  is  altogether  founded  upon  a 
falsehood.  An  appeal  may  be  made  with  confidence  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  support  in  the  assertion  that  the 
leafage  and  stalk  should  be  so  conventionalized  that  there  should  be  no  fear  of  the  spectator  mistaking 
the  work  when  painted  for  an  electrotyped  specimen  of  a cabbage ; but  if  the  sculptor  is  base  enough 
to  lend  himself  to  such  an  attempt,  we  cannot  defend  the  painter  who  edges  with  gold  the  leading  nerves 
of  the  leaves  ; that  is  an  abuse  into  which  the  French  decorators  have  led  the  European  world,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  abolished  the  better. 

If  we  must  have  the  leafage  coloured  as  a deceptive  imitation  of  Nature,  it  is  a pity  that  our  capitals 
are  not  worked  in  metal ; very  fine  effect  might  be  produced  with  plates  of  lead  cut  out  to  the  proper  shapes 
and  turned,  crumpled,  and  crinkled,  with  nerves  beaten  out,  and  chiselled  in,  and  soldered  to  the  stems.  If 
lead  stars  on  a ceiling  are  unobjectionable,  those  who  copy  Nature  might  surely  follow  such  practice ; besides, 
they  would  be  justified  by  one  passage  in  the  “ True  Principles  ” which  admits  that  the  thing  may  be 
done.  This  is  the  passage  which,  saying  that  fringe  should  not  be  sewed  upon  stuff  but  always  at  the 
edge,  adds  that  it  is  allowable  at  the  very  top,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  upper  edge  turned  over. 
Lead,  gilt  or  painted  blue,  may  be  supposed  to  be  wrought-iron,  gilt  or  painted  blue.  Indeed  it  might  be 
suspected  that  few  of  us  know  how  many  apparently  fine  hinges  and  plates  are  merely  leadwork  carefully 
cut,  and  filed,  and  punched. 

If  we  take  a production  of  the  second  period  of  Pointed  art,  and  attempt  to  colour  a series  of  ball- 
flowers,  the  same  difficulty  attends  the  painter : if  he  leaves  them  white,  blue,  or  red,  he  simply  begins 
to  reproduce  the  vice  of  the  attempt  to  imitate  Nature ; we  may  inquire  why  each  lobe  is  not  treated  like 
a tulip  : and  if  he  prefers  to  give  it  the  colour  of  a buttercup,  then  he  produces  the  effect  of  a series  of 
gigantic  brass-headed  nails  stuck  into  the  stone  ashlaring  to  keep  it  from  falling  away.  The  same 
reasoning  does  not  apply  to  the  iteration  of  a patera  in  a long  range ; the  possibility  of  letting  a metal 
shield  into  a block  of  stone  defends  the  practice  of  the  decorator  in  this  respect;  but  he  loses  the 
advantage  of  this  concession  the  moment  that  he  begins  to  tinge  any  leaves  that  it  may  possess  : if  he 
will  simulate  the  effect  of  a silver  plate  fastened  by  a brass-headed  nail,  it  is  as  much  as  he  can 
legitimately  do ; and  there  are  people  who  will  not  fail  to  admire  this  effort,  and  who  will  not  see  that 
it  recalls  to  mind  the  existence  of  the  coal  plates  that  serve  as  washers  or  anchors,  to  iron  tie-rods,  on 
the  fronts  of  so  many  houses. 

Taking  a screen  of  the  work  of  the  Latest  Pointed  Art,  we  find  that  almost  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do, 
in  painting  it,  is  to  provide  the  proper  colour  for  those  battlements,  which,  good  in  themselves  and  in  their 
place,  have  lost  their  charm  by  being  introduced  anywhere  and  everywhere.  The  painter  can  only  make 
them  stone  colour  if  he  copies  Nature ; the  battlements  are  planted  on  a slope,  perhaps  he  will  paint 
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that  purple  to  represent  slate ; that  slope  returns  in  the  usual  way,  which  he  may  make  white,  as  we 
usually  paint  eaves  with  that  colour ; and  then  he  is  at  his  wits’  end  for  the  hollow  underneath  it ; 
compassionating  his  difficulty,  we  will  allow  him  to  give  it  a red  tint ; and  next  he  comes  to  a band,  which 
he  may  gild  if  he  chooses ; and  after  that  he  will  have  a flat  face,  which  he  may  imagine  to  be  a trellis 
with  ivy,  so  he  gets  a place  for  green ; in  that  flat  face  are  pannels,  he  may  suppose  them  to  be  windows, 
and  put  a blue  ground  with  white  outside  stops  to  it ; but  the  work  is  not  an  exhibition  of  principle. 

If  indeed  he  would  be  good  enough  to  spare  us  an  attempt  at  a trellis,  he  might  exhibit  that 
triumph  of  affectation  recently  executed  in  one  of  our  finest  mediaeval  buildings ; he  might  give  us  a 
representation  of  drapery  glued  against  the  wall  with  the  joints  nicely  rubbed  down,  and  finally  ironed  off. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  copy  Nature,  and  if  Nature  abhors  a vacuum,  she  must  heartily  despise  the  creature 
who  had  so  far  got  rid  of  the  brains  which  she  originally  supplied  to  him ; the  author  of  the  “ True 
Principles  ” ought  to  have  written  the  criticism  of  that  work. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  to  a great  extent  we  are  contrasting  the  modes  of  decorating 
sculptured  ornament  belonging  to  different  Styles.  Once  more  we  will  take  work  that  is  not  Gothic,  and 
supply  an  illustration  of  a reasonable  manner  of  decorating.  Such  is  the  case  of  a screen  executed 
in  wood  on  a not  very  different  design  but  in  Renaissance  style : if  we  lay  a slab  of  metal  work,  forming 
a crest,  upon  a slab  of  black  marble,  supported  by  another  of  giallo  antico,  which  is  mounted  with  a 
bedmold  of  white  stone  upon  a frieze  of  lapis  lazuli  inlaid  with  white  marble  or  gold  ornament,  and  if 
this  be  carried  upon  an  architrave  of  rosso  antico,  separated  from  it  by  a slip  of  sienna ; we  have  a 
reasonable,  though  lavish,  construction. 

Wrought  or  cast  iron  work  requires  some  covering,  for  otherwise  it  will  rust.  The  author 
of  the  “ True  Principles  ” says  cast-iron  is  a deception,  it  is  seldom  or  never  left  as  iron,  it  is  disguised 
by  paint  either  as  stone,  wood  or  marble ; it  is  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  church-warden’s  blue  was 
his  blue  for  wrouglit-iron ; but  we  ought  to  know  what  the  opponents  of  sham  consider  to  be  the  best 
way  of  painting  metal.  The  other  day  a metal  spire  covered  with  india  rubber  (in  scientific  phrase, 
coated  with  caoutchouc  varnish)  presented  itself  to  my  astonished,  and  admiring,  gaze. 

If  we  were  to  seek  for  precedents  in  the  colouring  of  mediaeval  times,  we  might  say  that  (omitting 
exceptional  cases)  the  first  period  of  Pointed  art  used  chiefly  a stone  coloured  ground  with  red  patterns ; 
this  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  vellum  colour  which  so  satisfactorily  envelopes  the  wood  and  iron  work  of 
the  new  building  at  Kensington.  No  gold,  no  expensive  colours,  little  blue  and  less  green,  mark  the  few 
remaining  original  works  of  this  epoch.  It  is  necessary  to  say  the  original  works,  for  we  do  not  know 
how  late  may  be  the  paint  that  may  be  mediaeval  and  yet  not  original.  The  merit  of  not  colouring 
foliage  (except  in  a few  examples)  is  attached  to  all  English  mediaeval  work,  and  to  much  of  the 
continental  detail  that  was  executed  at  the  same  time ; how  many  of  the  exceptions  were  painted  subse- 
quently we  cannot  tell.  In  the  best,  or  rather  what  we  may  call  the  most  satisfactory,  examples  of 
decoration  in  the  second  period  of  Pointed  art,  we  find  the  prominent  fillets  are  gilt,  the  hollows  are 
blue,  the  sloping  faces  are  red,  and  the  other  surfaces  green.  But  when  we  come  to  the  last  period  of 
Pointed  art,  taste  seems  to  have  expired.  The  system  of  parti-colouring  dresses  had  extended  to 
decorative  painting ; and,  if  we  have  a niche  occupied  by  a figure,  we  may  expect  to  find  one  side  of  the 
pannel  green,  the  other  half  red ; and  if  we  look  above  the  canopy  and  see  that  the  finial  is  placed 
between  two  pannels,  those  also  follow  the  same  system  in  so  far  as  one  is  red  over  the  green  and  the 
other  green  over  the  red.  If  we  add  to  this  the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  hollow,  out  of  which 
the  foliation  is  to  be  gained,  is  left  white ; or  if  not  left  white  is  parti-coloured  in  opposition  to  the 
ground,  and  then  the  fillet  is  left  white ; and  next  consider  the  use  of  blue  for  the  vertical  face  of  the 
work,  with  gilt  crockets  and  cusps,  and  wlfite  lines  for  chamfered  faces,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  a very  vulgar 
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effect  is  tho  result  of  much  of  the  late  mediseval  painting.  Indeed  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  painting 
should  not  look  well ; we  know  not  if  it  be  original ; and  if  it  be  so,  we  cannot  tell  who  directed  the 
operation.  You  will  hardly  suppose  that  every  village  in  those  later  days  had  its  painter ; and  even  if 
he  were  procured  from  a town,  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  there  was  a guild  of  painters  sufficient  to 
make  a school  in  each  town : it  would  almost  seem  natural  to  suppose  that  the  glass  painters  were  also 
the  wall  painters  ; or  we  must  believe  that  the  draughtsmen  of  portraits  were  also  itinerant  painters. 

In  ceilings  the  earlier  periods  of  Pointed  art  give  us  stone  coloured  grounds  jointed  with  brown  lines 
upon  plaistered  vaults ; and  in  the  later  periods  we  have  blue  grounds,  with  a white  hollow  for  the 
moulding  round  each  pannel : of  course,  when  groined  work  was  imitated  in  wood,  care  should  have 
been  taken  to  render  the  details  sufficiently  light  for  the  actual  material ; or  else  the  work  would  have 
been  a contradiction  of  Pugin’s  principle,  that  the  construction  itself  should  vary  with  the  material 
employed : perhaps  the  principle  itself  is  too  stringent,  or  too  vague  to  be  always  applicable  without 
a gloss. 

So  far,  the  works  of  the  ancients  and  medirevalists  would  seem  to  answer  my  question,  as  to 
the  pannel  of  a door,  by  malting  the  moulding  lighter  and  the  pannel  darker  than  the  style.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  modern  practice,  and  you  must  decide  for  yourselves  which  shall  be  your  own  manner. 

You  will  have  observed  that  we  have  considered  nearly  all  the  “ True  Principles  ” as  they  are 
called,  and  have  found  that,  like  “ Copy  Nature,”  they  are  either  insufficient  or  false ; it  is  in  the  latter 
class  that  my  opinion  would  place  the  assertion,  which  Pugin  has  connected  with  them,  viz.,  that  so  far 
as  the  “ Principles  ” are  true,  they  have  only  been  carried  out  in  Pointed  architecture ; and,  that  the 
architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  first  who  turned  the  natural  properties  of  the  various  materials  to 
their  full  account,  and  made  their  mechanism  a material  for  their  art. 

As  the  preceding  observations  have  taken  very  much  the  course  of  criticism,  they  may  aptly  be 
ended  in  the  same  manner.  The  words  “ Design  with  beauty,  Build  in  truth,”  being  paraded  upon  all 
occasions  by  the  Architectural  Association,  may  be  presumed  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  that  Body  some 
pregnant  meaning.  The  maxim,  at  first  sight,  is  excellent ; “ design  with  beauty  ” by  all  means,  if  you 
can  agree  what  beauty  is;  “build  in  truth”  by  all  means,  if  you  know  what  is  not  truth.  It  would  be 
amusing  to  ascertain  how  many  false  bearings  have  been  executed  by  the  gentlemen  who  suggested  that 
motto  and  by  their  adherents. 

When  we  take  a piece  of  marble  or  wood,  and  do  what  Nature  rarely,  if  ever,  does,  namely,  polish  it 
or  varnish  it  (as  the  case  may  be)  ; then  the  material  displays  the  marks  which  constitute  its  characteristic 
appearance : those  marks  are  undoubtedly  natural,  developed  through  artificial  means ; and  no  school,  as 
yet,  has  considered  them  unnatural,  and  therefore  they  have  always  been  employed  as  truthful.  If 
there  be  a single  defender  of  polychromatic  decoration,  or  otherwise,  who  says  that  to  copy  these  charac- 
teristics is  not  to  copy  Nature,  let  us  hope  he  'will  at  once  give  the  reasons  which  he  thinks  will  support 
that  denial  of  my  view.  And  if  there  be  any  one  that  allows  the  position,  that  to  copy  these  characteristics 
is  to  copy  Nature,  but  deifies  the  sequence  that  it  is  proper  to  do  graining,  it  would  be  desirable  also  that 
this  point  should  be  quickly  settled.  We  know  very  well  that  graining  has  been  called  a sham;  we 
also  know  that  many  who  use  that  phrase  not  only  allow  the  propriety  of  veneering,  but  even  of  gilding ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  who  use  paint,  and  do  not  see  that  according  to  their  own  theory  it  is  a 
sham  of  the  basest,  because  most  deceptive  kind.  If  they  put  paint  on  good  stone,  and  lead  me  to  infer 
that  they  have  reason  to  hide  the  stone,  if  the  stone  be  good  they  are  insulting  Nature ; if  it  be  bad,  they 
are  leading  me  to  suppose  they  would  not  use  bad  stone,  but  have  coloured  it  merely  out  of  a sensual 
craving  for  colour ; i.  e.,  they  are  lfiding  the  defect,  and  therefore  are  presenting  a sham. 
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And  as  to  gilding,  if  that  be  not  a sham,  paint  is  not  a sham ; and  by  the  same  strictness  of 
reasoning  which  they  profess,  but  avoid,  no  difference  of  sham  exists  between  plating  wood  with  size 
to  carry  whitening  and  gold  beaten  thin,  or  to  carry  oil  and  lead,  copper,  or  iron ; and  it  would  not 
shame  me  to  assert,  with  a full  expectation  of  being  contradicted  by  a large  number  of  zealous  and  incon- 
siderate partisans  of  a particular  class  of  critics,  that  if  we  copy  Nature  by  graining  we  copy  Nature  more 
truly  than  by  laying  a coat  of  plain  paint  upon  the  face  of  stone  work.  In  the  one  case  a very  low 
class  of  art  is  being  employed ; in  the  other  the  best  precedent  is  furnished  by  the  cheeks  produced 
by  a Madame  Rachel. 

If  squared  stones  are  truth,  so  are  bricks.  If  enamelled  tiles  are  truth,  so  is  Roman  cement ; 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  the  present  day.  If  a framed  timber  roof  is  truth,  so  is  a lintel  of 
bricks  on  edge  carried  by  a chimney  bar.  Now  if  these  things  separately  are  truths,  they  must  certainly 
be  truths  in  a bundle.  If  a building  of  squared  stone,  with  a framed  roofs,  covering  wall  finished  with 
enamelled  tiles  be  truth ; (and  it  is  truthful)  ; then  a building  of  brick,  with  a roof  of  tiles  in  cement  on 
iron  girders,  covering  walls  finished  with  Roman  cement  is  truth ; and  it  is  truthful ; as  truthful  as  the 
other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  moulded  terra  cotta  is  a truthful  material,  run  plaister  cornices  are  also 
legitimate ; Pugin’s  axiom,  that  plaister  is  a mere  modern  deception  for  any  other  purpose  than 
coating  walls,  is  a dictum  that  allows  a horse  and  cart  to  be  driven  through  it.  If  he  was  not  ignorant 
that  it  was  practised  by  the  early  Christians,  this  guilt  of  modem  deception  rests  with  himself. 

When  Pugin  said  that  ornaments  are  now  actually  constructed,  instead  of  forming  the  decoration 
of  construction,  he  said  something  so  loose  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  what,  in  his  most  admired  works, 
does  not  come  within  his  ban.  The  objection  to  a plaister  cornice,  that  it  is  not  enrichment  of  the 
essential  construction,  holds  good  of  every  finial  that  he  ever  drew. 

While  the  subject  of  tiles  in  cement  on  iron  girders  is  fresh  in  your  memory,  let  me  say  a word 
upon  another  point  of  criticism  as  we  get  it  in  the  present  day.  Pugin  said,  that  the  most  beautiful 
pitch  for  a roof,  is  an  inclination  sufficiently  sharp  to  throw  off  the  snow  ; that  a flat  roof  is  practically 
bad ; and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  mediaeval  style.  This  is  another  of  his  assertions,  which 
unthinking  admirers  have  adopted  as  a canon  of  taste.  The  reason  for  his  error  is  conveyed  in  the 
fact  that,  overlooking  his  own  “principle”  that  the  construction  should  vary  with  the  material  employed, 
he  forgot  that  lead  could  be  laid  at  a less  slope  than  tiles  ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion 
about  snow  was  only  put  in  to  cover  his  fancy  about  a low  pitch  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
style.  As  to  flat  roofs  being  against  the  spirit,  we  might,  if  we  distrusted  our  own  judgments,  rely 
upon  the  examples  offered  in  the  Southern  Gothic,  and  upon  Mr.  Palgrave’s  assertion  that  the  style 
will  lend  itself  to  anything : it  is  almost  surprising  that,  when  he  was  complimenting  everything  and 
everybody  except  a few  that  no  one  cares  about,  he  did  not  add  that  its  supporters  were  equally  com- 
plaisant. 

Yet  even  the  new  dictator  has  run  against  an  old  authority  on  his  own  side,  for  Rickman,  in  a certain 
table  of  comparison,  has  said  that  arches  are  a fundamental  principle,  and  that  no  pure  Gothic  building 
or  ornament  can  be  composed  without  them.  If  Mr.  Palgrave’s  style  (or  rather  the  style  that  he 
prefers  in  Architecture)  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  wants  of  a nation  which,  like  the  Hindoos,  will 
not  have  arches,  Rickman  must  be  wrong ; and  if  he  is  wrong,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  table,  so 
much  ought  to  be  confessed  by  his  next  editor. 

As  to  flat  roofs,  it  must  be  evident  that,  with  any  regard  for  life  and  property,  a flat  roof  is  the 
truthful  one  to  be  designed.  Let  us  take  a Pugin’s  pure  mediaeval  roof,  and  for  the  purpose  of  compa- 
rison, we  need  not  care  whether  the  roof  has  eaves  or  has  a parapet.  The  drip  from  the  eaves  is  not 
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comfortable,  to  get  rid  of  it  we  must  have  a gutter,  which  if  properly  shown,  is  a truth : but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  people  up  to  remove  the  snow,  which  otherwise,  on  beginning  to 
thaw,  would  take  a slide  and  a leap.  Therefore  we  must  have  a parapet.  This  parapet  has  a merit  and 
a disadvantage,  it  retains  the  snow,  and  consequently  there  must  be  a lead  gutter  and  a flashing.  If 
the  roof  be  steep  and  the  gutter  be  narrow,  the  lead  must  extend  up  the  parapet  and  the  roof,  under  the 
slates  or  tiles  (if  slates  or  tiles  be  truthful),  so  high  as  to  confine  the  whole  quantity  of  the  water 
produced  by  the  melted  snow  until  it  has  run  off.  If  the  gutter  be  wide,  the  available  roof  is  just  equal 
in  extent,  and  therefore  in  cost,  to  a roof  of  low  pitch,  and  the  wall  must  be  raised  more  than  would  be 
required  for  a tie-beamed  roof  of  low  pitch. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  motto,  if  retained,  requires  a trinitarian  aspect,  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  read,  “ Design  with  beauty,  Build  in  truth,  and  Construct  with  economy.”  For  it  is  very 
remarkable — so  remarkable  that  the  noticeable  quality  is  only  less  remarkable  than  the  fact  of  our 
critics  never  thinking  of  it,  or  if  they  do  think  of  it,  then  keeping  it  concealed — that  if  we  copy  Nature, 
we  must  never  lavish  our  materials ; we  must  get  what  we  want  by  the  most  sparing  means ; we  must 
make  one  thing  serve  two  purposes  if  possible.  Now,  it  is  open  to  me  to  urge  as  a truth  that  a lead 
flat  over  a moderate  space  is  much  more  economical  than  a leaded  high  pitched  roof  over  the  same 
space.  And  if  any  particular  style  or  variety  of  style  refuses  to  accommodate  itself  to  a truth,  we 
ought  to  suspect  that  style  of  not  copying  Nature. 

If  you  will  consider  for  a moment  the  necessity  of  clearing  the  snow  from  a pitched  roof  (and  every 
one  who  was  out  that  Sunday  morning  last  winter  will  recognize  the  necessity),  you  will  remember  that 
if  those  roofs  had  been  leaded  flats,  the  snow  would  only  have  required  to  be  heaped  in  the  centre,  and 
might  have  been  left  to  thaw  at  its  leisure.  That  morning  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  a 
flat  roof  in  this  climate ; and  those  who  disagree  with  me  should  remember  that  the  pitched  roof  is  not 
indigenous  with  us,  that  it  was  introduced  from  the  continent ; if  they  like  to  say  that  it  is  a sin  of 
classic  times,  we  may  surely  agree  with  them.  For  it  is  not  my  intention  to  stand  here  as  the  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  anything  that  may  be  wrong,  because  there  may  be  classic  or  mediaeval  precedent 
for  it.  In  all  ages  men  have  done  stupid  things  : and  like  man  himself,  the  world  was  more  likely  to 
do  stupid  things  when  it  was  young,  than  when  it  had  got  a few  centuries  older. 

Not  believing  that  the  Greek  style  sprang  out  of  nothing,  and  equally  disbelieving  that  the  Gothic 
style  sprang  out  of  nothing  that  had  preceded  it,  we  may  consider  the  two  styles,  if  you  please,  as 
brothers ; and  my  own  theory  is,  that  the  two  brothers  had  an  eye  for  color,  but  that  one  did  not  know 
beautiful  from  ugly  form.  That  any  person  can  believe  that  men  who  could  not  draw  the  human  figure 
were  decent  judges  of  beauty  in  form,  is  a riddle  to  which  no  solution,  beyond  that  of  gross  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  such  a critic,  suggests  itself,  unless  we  suppose  a wilful  concealment  of  the  truth  has 
prompted  much  recent  criticism.  And  for  my  own  part,  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  ask  the 
whole  body  of  critics  of  architecture,  which  banner  they  prefer;  that  inscribed  “ decorate  your  construc- 
tion," or  “ construct  your  decoration,"  making  them  a present  of  the  only  principle  enunciated  by  Pugin, 
which  we  have  not  yet  considered,  viz. — all  ornament  should  consist  of  enrichment  of  the  essential 
construction  of  the  building ; reading  that  in  connection  with  the  first  position  which  he  enunciates, 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  they  review  the  structures  erected  in  the  early  periods  of  Pointed  art,  they 
will  find  a considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  features  of  them  with  the  dictum,  (as  that  dictum  is 
generally  understood,)  of  their  apologist. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  which  have  been  hastily  arranged  in  the  order  now  given  them  to 
meet  a sudden  requisition  for  a Paper  for  the  present  evening,  you  must  allow  me  to  recapitulate  the 
additional  points  meant  to  have  been  established  ; first,  that  we  have  no  sure  guide  in  decoration  except 
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that  which  arises  from  a careful  study  of  executed  examples,  judged  upon  principles  that  are  easily 
found ; that  these  principles  are  opposed  to  the  enrichment  of  sculptured  ornament  by  any  other  than 
conventional  colour,  under  any  other  pretence  than  that  of  gilding  (and  on  a previous  occasion  my  own 
feeling  has  been  expressed  to  the  effect  that  gilding  is  a barbarism  in  statues  and  in  ornament) ; that 
graining  in  all  its  branches  is  not  a falsehood ; and  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  certain  persons 
have  raised  the  cry  “ a sham,  a sham,”  the  sham  has  really  been  their  apparently  virtuous  indignation. 

Mr.  W HITE,  Fellow,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  observed  he  had  heard  the  paper,  he  hoped, 
with  some  profit ; at  the  same  time  he  could  not  follow  Mr.  Papworth  through  his  application  of  his 
principles.  Mr.  Papworth  asked  whether  we  should  construct  our  decoration  or  decorate  our  construc- 
tion, as  if  the  alternative  lay  between  these  two  ; whereas  there  might  be  many  others  equally  worthy 
to  be  taken  into  account.  There  was  one  point,  however,  which  he  had  not  touched  upon ; and  that  was 
the  general  desire  for  colour,  as  shown  by  the  universal  taste  of  mankind  ; for  they  would  have  colour  in 
the  rooms  which  they  inhabited,  no  matter  what  they  might  be  said  to  the  contrary.  There  could,  he 
thought,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  principle  for  which  the  lecturer  contended  with  reference 
to  truthfulness  in  construction ; but  he  (Mr.  White)  would  have  been  glad  if  the  reader  had  explained 
what  truth  was ; and  how  far  it  was  necessary  to  art  that  all  truth  should  be  not  merely  visible,  but 
paraded.  For  there  were  such  things  as  unpalatable  truths,  and  a very  great  deal  which,  however  true, 
would  not  bear  display.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who  contended  that  every  work  which 
manifested  the  most  truthfulness  must  be  the  most  beautiful ; whereas  in  nature  it  was  not  so.  There 
must  indeed  be  fitness  for  use,  but  those  objects  commonly  were  the  most  beautiful  which  had,  so  to  say, 
no  utilitarian  construction  about  them.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  petals  and  the  delicate  texture  of 
flowers  : they  had  no  utilitarian  uses  ; yet  still  they  were  among  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  nature. 

Mr.  Thomson,  Fellow,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  observed  that  in  all  polychromy  the 
colour  should  be  an  honest  colour.  The  ground  at  the  back  of  figures  might  be  in  positive  colours ; but 
if  we  attempted  to  paint  the  figure  themselves  to  resemble  life-like  forms  we  should  fail.  In  his 
opinion  the  object  of  the  sculptor  was  not  to  give  his  figures  the  appearance  of  actual  life,  but  to 
reproduce  the  forms  of  nature. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Hon.  Member,  observed  that  the  subject  was  not  one  to  which  he  had 
paid  much  attention,  as  his  chief  study  had  been  the  history  of  architecture,  and  not  the  aesthetic 
principle  in  decoration.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  however,  he 
should  say,  that  the  great  principle  of  colour  with  the  ancients  was  to  bring  out  form.  He  also 
believed  that  the  colours  selected  for  that  purpose  were  generally  of  a quiet  or  subdued  tone. 

Mr.  BURGES,  Fellow,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a correct  judgment  in  the  matter  of  colour 
consisted  in  having  what  was  called  “ an  eye  for  colour;”  that  such  an  eye  was  the  gift  of  the  good  God, 
and  should  it  be  wanting,  no  amount  of  reading  or  theorising  could  supply  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Morris,  Associate,  thought  there  were  many  parts  of  the  paper  which  they  had  heard  read 
in  which  they  would  all  concur.  They  should,  he  thought,  look  at  architecture  in  its  grandest  sense  ; 
and  if  they  did  so,  they  would  find  that  fancy  colouring  was  a very  subordinate  matter  indeed.  If  they 
studied  the  works  of  the  ancients  they  would  find  that  all  their  durable  or  permanent  decorations  were 
in  relief.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Architecture  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  dignified  of  all  the  arts, 
and  as  totally  independent  of  such  accessories  as  painting  and  sculpture.  Depend  upon  it  she  could 
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work  out  her  own  effects  in  her  own  way  ; and  the  more  her  independence  was  kept  in  view  the  grander 
and  more  sublime  would  she  appear. 

PROFESSOR  Kerr,  Fellow,  said  that  Mr.  Papworth  had  put  the  question  well — whether  to  decorate 
our  construction,  or  whether  to  construct  our  decoration.  His  answer  would  be — as  no  doubt  Mr. 
Papworth’s  would — that  we  ought  to  do  both.  But  all  that  he  had  heard  only  convinced  him  that  we 
were  no  more  than  in  the  infancy  of  the  treatment  of  decoration,  and  indeed  of  its  investigation.  In 
proof  of  this  he  would  take  tho  observation  of  Mr.  Burges,  who,  repudiating  all  philosophy  in  the 
matter,  pronounced  the  judgment  of  colour  to  belong  to  “ a good  eye,”  and  a good  eye  to  be  “ the  gift 
of  the  good  God,”  there  being  the  end  of  the  investigation.  As  another  instance  there  was  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Seddon  and  certain  other  friends,  that  people  “ would  have  ” colour.  Suppose  it  were 
similarly  argued  that  people  “ would  have  ” crinoline  ? Suppose,  again,  as  a reply  to  Mr.  Seddon,  it 
were  equally  shortly  affirmed  that  people  would  not  have  colour  ? The  argument,  if  any,  would  be  at 
least  equally  good ; for  if  colour  decoration  was  to  be  encouraged  because  in  some  cases  there  was  a 
desire  for  it,  there  was  at  least  an  equal  need  for  keeping  it  in  check,  by  the  fact  that  in  other  cases  the 
educated  mind  in  such  a country  as  ours  was  suspicious  of  it.  Then,  again,  his  impression  that  we  were  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  knowledge  of  this  subject  was  borne  out  by  a reference  to  what  we  knew  of  the 
decorative  art  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  very  little,  very  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  often  deserving  of 
disavowal  on  our  part.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Mediaeval  decoration,  now  in  the  ascendant,  which, 
as  a whole,  he  for  one  must  say  he  did  not  admire — at  least  as  to  colour.  All  proved  that  we  were  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  subject.  In  saying  a single  word  on  the  dictum  to  “ follow  nature  ” he  would 
remark,  that  to  copy  nature  in  architectural  work  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  a sound  rule,  but  rather 
to  follow  nature  under  the  guidance  of  some  conventionalizing  principle,  so  as  to  give  the  work  the 
character  of  art. 

Mr.  C.  F.  HAYWARD,  Hon.  Sec.,  observed,  that  the  question  was  a very  broad  and  important  one. 
It  had  been  asserted  that  educated  persons  in  this  country  were  found  to  be  opposed  to  colour  decoration 
generally ; but  this  he  could  not  admit  as  a general  truth  at  the  present  time,  though  it  might  have  been 
some  years  ago,  when  it  was  thought  that  Greek  art  was  colourless,  or  nearly  so.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  uneducated  mind  liked  colour,  as  illustrated  by  the  predilection  in  favour  of 
gaudy  and  meretricious  effects  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  all  nations.  In  his  opinion  a medium  line 
might  be  taken  ; and  he  might  observe  as  a practical  illustration  of  the  general  gravitation  of  the  public 
mind  in  the  direction  of  colour,  that  amongst  the  variety  of  opinions  passed  upon  the  specimens  of 
colouring  afforded  in  the  different  Courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Mediaeval, 
Greek,  &c.,  he  had  never  heard  anything  but  full  approbation  expressed  of  the  beauty  and  satisfactory 
effect  of  the  restoration  of  the  Alhambra  as  there  shown.  Conventional  colouring,  therefore,  seemed 
most  generally  approved,  and  perhaps  this  might  in  a measure  apply  also  to  the  ornament  itself  as  well 
as  the  colour. 

Mr.  C.  Mayhew,  Fellow,  was  of  opinion  that  all  persons  liked  colour,  more  or  less,  especially  ladies. 
For  his  own  part,  he  confessed  he  did  not  wish  to  see  a room  altogether  divested  of  colour  : the  great 
desideratum  was  to  avoid  bad  colour.  Colour  put  in  the  wrong  place  offended  the  eye  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  than  judicious  colour,  even  though  it  were  a little 
of  a sham. 

Mr.  PAPWORTH  insisted,  with  reference  to  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  White,  that  there  was  no 
principle  intermediate,  as  regarded  constructing  decoration  and  decorating  construction,  that  could  be 
taken  into  serious  account  by  an  artist ; and  that  Mr.  Kerr  was  right  in  saying  broadly  that  the  desire 
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for  colour  mentioned  by  Mr.  White  was  not  generally  manifested  in  our  best  houses.  The  lecturer 
accepted  Mr.  Parker’s  suggestion,  that  colour  was  used  to  bring  out  form,  because  no  form  would  be  visible 
without  colour,  including  black  and  white  in  that  term ; and  noticed  that  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Burges  fully  justified  the  predictions  contained  in  the  paper  just  read,  that  many  practitioners  of  deco- 
ration could  give  no  other  reason  for  their  method  of  colouring  than  their  own  supposition  that  they  were 
possessed  of  a correct  eye.  With  regard  to  a general  desire  for  colour,  it  was  certain  that  the  application 
of  strong  col om-  was  the  last  act  of  the  savage,  and  the  first  step  of  civilized  man,  who,  by  slow  degrees, 
came  like  Goethe  to  the  conclusion,  that  black  and  white  were  alone  irreproachable. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  ASHPITEL,  Y.P.,  congratulated  the  meeting  upon  the  courteous  tone  of  the 
debate,  which  was  not,  he  said,  characterized  by  a particle  of  that  acerbity  which  sometimes  marked 
discussions  among  those  who  contended  in  favour  of  different  canons  of  taste.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist,  he  was  sure  that  they  were  all  anxious  to  attain  the  same  end,  namely,  the  vindication 
of  truth.  With  regard  to  copying  nature,  this  was  a maxim  of  the  highest  value  to  the  Sculptor  or 
Painter,  they  could  not  go  to  such  a source  too  often ; but  there  was  nothing  in  nature  for  the  Architect 
to  study  or  copy.  There  was  no  column  or  pier,  no  arch  or  roof,  flat  or  pointed.  He  apprehended 
that  the  chief  object  to  keep  in  view  was  propriety ; and  if  the  student  of  architecture  would  consult  the 
first  few  chapters  of  Vitruvius,  he  would  ascertain  what  in  the  opinion  of  that  great  master  were  the 
essential  considerations  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  fact,  the  true  principle  of  all  Architectural  art — reality, 
is  equally  applicable  to  every  style,  whether  ancient,  medieval,  or  modem.  With  regard  to  polychromy, 
his  own  opinion  was,  that  the  early  Greeks  used  it  very  sparingly  outside  their  buildings,  but  that  they 
used  it  inside  to  elevate  and  enrich. 


ON  THE  ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  ROYAL 

LIBRARY  AT  WINDSOR. 

By  Arthur  Ashpitel,  Y.P. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  June  16,  1862. 


A short  time  before  the  fatal  illness  which  deprived  the  architectural  and  artistic  world  of  one  who 
had  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  studies  and  energies  to  cultivate  and  foster  these  pursuits,  that  great  per- 
sonage had  occasion  to  direct  some  very  important  alterations  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor.  During 
his  researches  there  lie  discovered  some  old  Italian  Architectural  MSS.,  bearing  the  name  of  Muzio  Oddi 
of  Urbino.  He  was  much  interested  by  the  bold,  free,  original,  and  in  some  degree  quaint  nature  of  some 
of  the  drawings,  and  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  pursuits  of  the  author.  There  were  rough  designs 
for  large  churches  and  palaces,  mixed  with  sketches  for  details  of  the  smallest  matters,  and  with  these 
were  plans  of  battles  and  sieges,  projects  for  fortifications  of  vast  extent,  and  with  them  minute  details, 
comprehending  even  the  method  of  raising  a draw-bridge.  The  writing  is  in  old  Italian  ; very  difficult 
both  to  decipher  and  to  translate.  As  other  volumes  now  from  time  to  time  came  to  light,  evidently  by 
various  architects,  and  all  inscribed  in  the  same  language ; and,  as  many  long  days  reading  in  the 
libraries  of  Italy,  while  in  search  of  materials  for  the  restorations  of  the  remains  of  old  Rome,  had  made 
me  in  some  degree  familiar  both  with  the  character  and  phrases  of  the  MSS.  of  the  time,  I was  requested 
to  examine  them,  and  was  able  to  identify  and  to  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  subjects.  The  research 
of  course  was  suspended  and  delayed  by  the  melancholy  death  of  His  Royal  Highness,  but  ultimately 
this  was  the  result : — 

No  less  than  thirty-two  bound  volumes,  mostly  of  very  large  size,  were  discovered,  besides  six  large 
portfolios  of  drawings  which  probably  were  intended  at  some  time  to  have  been  bound.  The  earliest 
date  I could  discover  written  on  them  was  1563,  and  the  latest  1773,  but  many  of  the  drawings  are 
probably  older. 

Some  of  these  volumes  contain  the  arms  of  the  Albani  family,  and  as  they  are  surmounted  by  a 
cardinal’s  hat,  it  is  probable  they  came  from  the  library  of  some  Ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  that  family. 
Some  have  the  arms  of  the  celebrated  Consul  Smith,  (as  he  is  generally  called)  a gentleman  who 
occupied  a distinguished  diplomatic  situation  in  Italy  for  a long  time,  and  who  is  favourably  known 
among  artists  as  a collector  of  very  refined  taste ; and  better  remembered  among  the  lovers  of  old 
books  as  the  editor  of  the  curious  facsimile  of  a very  early  and  celebrated  edition  of  Boccacio. 
Some  of  them  contain  reports  directed  to  Pope  Clement  II.,  who  was  one  of  the  Albani.  Whether  he 
bequeathed  them  to  his  family,  or  in  what  way  they  got  to  England  is  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
tradition  is,  that  Consul  Smith  had  an  unlimited  commission  from  George  III.  to  purchase  for  the 
library.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  commence  before  the  period  of  the  completion  of  the  chancel,  (as  we 
should  call  it),  or  more  properly  the  tribune  of  St.  Peter’s  and  proceed  giving  examples  of  some  of  the 
finest  modern  edifices  in  Rome  to  the  decadence  of  the  art  of  architecture  in  Italy — a range  of  more  than 
200  years.  Among  the  objects  of  which  we  have  copious  detail  drawings  are  those  of  the  completion  of 
St.  Peter’s,  and  the  building  the  Sacristry,  the  alterations  at  the  Basilican  churches  of  the  Lateran,  St. 
Sebastian  and  St.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  were  required  by  the  change  of  ceremonies  at  the  period 
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of  the  public  papal  benedictions  of  the  people.  A great  number  of  new  churches,  among  which  San 
Ignazio,  Spirito  Santo,  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  works  connected  with  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and 
many  others.  Among  the  Villas  are  the  Giulia,  Medici,  Albani,  Riarii,  Madama,  Panfili,  and  the 
banquetting  house  of  Cardinal  Farnese.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  Curia  Nuova,  the  Propaganda, 
and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  Quirinal,  the  theatres  Alibert,  Tordenone,  and  that  at  Parma  so  well 
known — the  noble  flight  of  stairs  or  salita  to  the  Trinita  ai  Monti,  and  the  fine  facade  at  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi.  Among  the  objects  of  antiquity  are  drawings  of  the  Columbaria  about  Rome,  and  of  all  the 
temples  and  basilicas  in  the  state  they  were  in  at  the  time ; valuable  as  those  are  which  represent  objects 
still  in  existence,  there  are  many  which  have  a tenfold  worth  to  the  Roman  antiquary,  because  they  have 
since  wholly  or  in  part  disappeared.  Among  these  are  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica ; that  in  the  forum 
of  Nerva : the  Settizonium  of  Septimius  Severus;  the  Villas  of  Hadrian  and  of  Pliny ; and  a great 
number  of  relics  formerly  in  the  Appian  Way.  There  are  also  rich  treasures  in  beautiful  copies  of 
Frescoes,  Arabesques,  Stuccoes  and  Mosaics  taken  from  the  remains  of  antiquity,  many  of  which  have 
faded  since  exposed  to  the  light,  and  some  perhaps  have  perished. 

But  the  architects  have  not  confined  themselves  simply  to  building  operations,  they  have  con- 
descended to  design  the  minute  adjuncts  and  decorations  required.  We  find  among  these  volumes 
drawings  for  altars,  fonts,  tombs,  funeral  decorations,  chimney  pieces,  fountains,  even  lamps  and 
thuribles.  Nor  have  they  been  content  with  the  artistic  portion  of  their  profession.  We  find  among 
these  volumes  evidences  of  high  scientific  knowledge.  We  have  drawings  of  Harbours,  with  the  methods 
of  repairing  breaches  of  the  sea,  and  constructing  break-waters,  on  a less  scale  it  is  true,  but  as  ably 
planned  as  that  at  Plymouth,  and  a more  wonderful  work,  if  we  consider  they  could  not  compel  the 
services  of  that  gigantic  Helot  Steam  in  those  days.  There  are  designs  for  prisons  and  houses  of 
correction,  quite  on  the  principle  of  our  system  of  inspection.  Plans  for  complete  drainage  of  towns, 
and  a number  of  others  which  shew  that  architecture  and  engineering  were  at  that  time  almost 
synonymous  arts. 

Not  only  so,  but  military  engineering  exhibits  itself  largely  in  these  volumes.  There  are  plans  of 
the  sieges  of  Tortosa,  Monferrat,  Fuentes,  Antibes,  a number  of  military  plans  of  various  parts  of  the 
country,  projects  for  fortifying  the  city  of  Lucca,  which  were  carried  out  and  now  exist — curious  designs 
for  towers  of  defence  mounting  one  large  gun  like  our  martello  towers ; designs  for  large  granaries ; 
powder  manufactories,  with  drawings  of  the  machinery ; designs  for  drawbridges ; in  short  specimens  of 
almost  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  of  the  day  may  be  found  in  these  volumes. 

The  names  attached  to  the  drawings,  which  in  most  cases,  and  perhaps  in  all,  are  autographs — 
are  indeed  deserving  of  deep  respect,  second  only  to  those  of  the  great  men  of  the  age  which  immediately 
preceded  them,  as  Da  Vinci,  Raffaelle,  and  Michael  Angelo.  We  find  the  names  on  works  of  Giulio 
Romano,  Domenichino,  Bramante,  San  Gallo,  Pirro  Ligorio,  Bartoli,  Borromini,  Oddi,  the  Fontana’s, 
&c.,  and  one  precious  volume  is  fitted  with  original  sketches,  chiefly  from  Venice,  by  the  famous 
Canaletti. 

When  we  consider  the  versatility  of  talent  displayed  by  the  Italian  architects,  who  did  not  disdain 
small  things  in  art  because  they  were  capable  of  great  things  ; nor  the  useful  because  they  were  masters 
of  the  ornamental,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  held  the  high  rank  in  society  they  did.  The 
Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  Grand  Duke,  welcomed  the  architect  as  not  only  a lofty  but  a useful  spirit  in  the 
State,  and  he  trod  in  courts  the  equal  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  day  in  other  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
diplomatist,  the  jurist,  or  the  great  enquirers  into  the  physical  or  metaphysical  worlds.  Whether  the 
system  urged  on  us  by  some  in  the  present  day,  of  despising  science  and  learning,  and  narrowing  the 
mind  to  one  branch  alone,  or  rather  to  a sub-branch  of  a branch  of  architecture  tends  to  raise  the  pro- 
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fession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  or  whether  it  has  not  already  tended  to  its  depreciation  in  somo 
degree — it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enquire. 

By  gracious  permission,  we  have  before  ns  four  volumes  out  of  the  collection  at  Windsor — on  which 
I beg  to  venture  a few  remarks.  They  are  not  specimens  of  the  best  finished  and  highest  colored 
drawings  there,  but  exhibit  rather  the  architect  in  his  studio  dashing  off  with  a common  pen  and  ink 
the  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  the  greater  part  have  probably  never  been  meant  to  meet  the  public  eye. 
Most  of  them  however  are  evidently  to  scale,  and  the  localities,  the  subjects,  and  the  purpose-like 
manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  will  I am  sure,  be  worthy  our  attention. 

The  first  to  which  I shall  invite  your  attention  has  a melancholy  interest  attached  to  it,  for  it  was 
the  first  discovered  by  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  name  of  its  author  is  not  one  of  those  familiar  to 
every  ear,  though  in  the  foreign  biographies  it  holds  a respected  place.  It  may  be  convenient  however 
to  state  a few  facts  as  to  his  character,  before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
volumes — which  I will  endeavour  to  do,  as  shortly  as  possible. 

Muzio  Oddi,  whose  name  stands  conspicuous  on  the  title  page,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1569.  His 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  troops  of  Francisco  di  Medici.  At  an  early  period  he  gave  promise  of  spirit 
and  talent,  and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Baroccio,  from  whom  he  learned 
drawing.  This  painter  was  also  a native  of  Urbino,  and  one  of  the  few  that  opposed  the  so-called 
eclectic  school  of  the  day,  preferring  rather  that  of  Coreggio,  Baffaelle  and  their  predecessors.  He  soon, 
discovered  in  the  lad  a talent  for  mathematics,  and  the  constructive  arts,  and  advised  him  to  give  them  his 
particular  attention.  His  biographers  say  that  Oddi  made  rapid  progress  in  these  studies,  when,  like 
our  late  valued  and  lamented  fellow  member  the  celebrated  Cavalier  Canina,  he  entered  the  army  and 
became  chef  d'  artillerie.  He  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  so  much,  and  to  have  won  the 
approbation  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  such  a degree,  as  to  be  admitted  as  a member  of  his  Privy  Council. 
When  suddenly  a storm  broke  over  his  head.  He  was  charged  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  having  betrayed 
the  secrets  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  to  his  wife  the  Grand  Duchess : and  he  was  immediately 
consigned  to  the  dungeons  of  Pesaro.  The  charge  seems  strange  indeed,  and  there  are  hints  that,  after  all, 
Italian  jealousy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  accusation.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  clear  the  unhappy 
young  man  was  subjected  to  a strict  and  cruel  confinement  for  nine  long  years.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ; but  his  biographers  say  he  got  over  these  difficulties  by  making  pens  out  of 
pieces  of  reed ; and  ink  from  charcoal,  and  the  soot  of  the  chimney ; and  that  he  fabricated  a sort  of 
size  from  the  relics  of  his  food,  with  which  he  prepared  the  commonest  sorts  of  paper  so  that  they  would 
take  the  ink.  Specimens  of  these  drawings  are  still  preserved  at  Urbino,  and  shewn  as  curiosities,  and  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  rougher  sketches  now  before  us  were  done  in  the  same  manner. 
In  these  pursuits  and  in  the  study  of  mathematics  the  time  passed  away,  and  he  was  at  length  liberated, 
but  on  condition  of  leaving  his  native  place  for  ever.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorial  chair  of  mathematics,  and  probably  practised  also  as  architect,  for  we  have  in 
the  volumes  before  us  some  designs  which  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the  cathedral  there.  From 
thence  we  read  he  was  invited  to  Lucca  to  fortify  that  city.  It  was  in  the  year  1626  when  the  struggle 
was  going  on  for  the  vacant  Dukedom  of  Mantua,  and  Italy  was  ravaged  alternately  by  the  armies  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  drawings  of  these  fortifications  are  before  us,  and  we  are  told  they  gave 
such  satisfaction  to  the  authorities,  that  he  was  presented  with  a medal  of  honour.  From  the  drawings 
of  sieges,  and  other  military  operations,  it  is  probable  he  was  present  at  some  of  the  battles  which  ended 
with  the  sack  of  Mantua.  He  seems  however  to  have  resided  at  Lucca,  for  his  biographers  state  he  was 
invited  from  thence  by  Cardinal  Trivulzio  to  return  to  Milan.  This  however  he  declined,  preferring  to 
proceed  to  Loretto,  where  he  seems  to  have  designed  the  sacristy  for  the  famous  church  there,  and  to 
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have  executed  works  at  Ancona.  Shortly  after  he  seems  to  have  had  permission  to  return  to  his  native 
town  Urbino,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His  writings  are  still  extant,  and  are  all 
purely  mathematical : one  is  the  description  and  the  direction  for  the  use  of  an  instrument  which  he  calls 
a polymetral  compass.  A delineation  of  which  it  is  supposed  is  in  the  volume  before  us. 

On  the  title  of  the  book  is  neatly  written,  “ Original  Drawings  from  the  hand  of  Muzio  Oddi,  of 
Urbino.”  It  commences  with  a large  number  of  sketches  in  a sort  of  ink,  and  in  red  chalk.  Some  of 
these  are  very  neatly  finished,  others  are  of  the  roughest  description,  in  fact  nothing  but  scratches,  and 
seem  as  if  done  by  a very  imperfect  light.  They  are  on  mere  scraps  of  paper,  and  the  probability  is  a 
great  portion  of  them  were  done  in  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon,  and  with  the  imperfect  materials  I have 
before  described.  Among  them  is  the  drawing  of  a curious  instrument,  composed  of  two  limbs  connected 
together  with  a graduated  circular  arc,  which  seems  to  be  fixed,  and  carrying  another  arc  graduated  in 
like  manner  which  seems  to  be  moveable ; it  is  furnished  with  a plummet,  and  seems  intended  for  taking 
angles  or  levels,  and  may  be  the  polymetral  compass  alluded  to  by  his  biographers.  Among  these 
sketches  is  one  inscribed  “ Fajade  of  the  Sanctuary  towards  the  Church.”  We  have  no  clue  to  the 
period,  but  might  infer  it  was  made  after  his  liberation.  A rough  sketch  (p.  21)  is  given  of  a tablet  to 
the  memory  of  his  father.  The  inscription  is — “ D.  0.  M.  To  Captain  Lactantius  Oddi,  who,  when 
alive,  was  strenuous  and  upright  under  every  fortune.  Mutius  and  Matteo  placed  this  as  an  act  of  piety 
to  their  father.”  Many  of  the  drawings  which  now  follow  are  more  neatly  executed ; and  many 
have  dimensions  figured  on  them  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  they  had  actually  been  executed. 
They  are  not  only  for  churches,  campaniles,  and  other  large  constructions,  but  even  for  organ-cases, 
brackets,  and  other  ornaments ; and  one  seems  a design  for  a picture  frame.  A large  number  of  them 
are  for  doorways,  entrance-gates,  and  large  windows,  and,  I think  we  must  agree,  display  much  ingenuity 
and  boldness  of  handling. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  plans  which  seem  to  have  been  parts  of  conventual  buildings. 
Among  these  is  a very  curious  sketch  of  the  inside  of  a dome  looking  upwards,  and  showing  a construc- 
tion of  scaffolding,  cords,  &c.,  probably  intended,  as  appears  by  a section  at  page  22,  to  enable  the 
builders  to  fix  the  tambour  at  the  top.  At  page  19  we  have  an  elaborate  plan  of  a large  palace,  fortified 
at  each  angle  with  a bastion,  with  embrasures  for  twelve  guns  each.  It  in  some  degree  resembles 
Caprarola  in  arrangement ; but  the  latter  is  a polygon  on  plan,  while  this  is  square.  This  is  followed  by 
the  plans  of  the  enceinte  of  a large  town  strongly  fortified,  with  the  sections,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  old  engineers,  “ profiles  ” of  the  ramparts ; unfortunately  there  is  no  description  by  which  it  may  be 
identified.  We  have  three  plans,  &c.,  for  conventual  buildings,  one  of  which  is  endorsed  “ A monastery 
for  the  nuns  of  Ancona,”  and  shows  our  author  continued  his  avocations  as  an  architect  even  while 
occupied  in  military  pursuits.  We  then  have  the  plan  of  a large  amphitheatre,  on  the  back  of  which  are 
some  curious  moral  reflections  on  beauty  and  love.  One  of  these  is  headed  by  a reflection,  expressed,  no 
doubt,  many  thousand  times  before  and  since  his  time — “ Amove  tiranno .”  Whether  the  remembrance 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  gave  birth  to  this  expression,  we  know  not.  We  then  have  the  design  for  a large 
window,  which,  from  the  inscription,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  put  up  at  Milan  in  the  Duomo ; under 
this  it  appears  an  altar  was  intended  to  stand,  which,  he  says,  was  to  be  conformable  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  whole  is  of  marble,  and  seems  of  very  large  size.  It  would  be  tedious  minutely  to  describe 
every  item  before  us.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  have  designs  for  a chapel,  on  the  back  of  one  of  which  is 
written,  “ Plans  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Pope  in  the  Church  of  Minerva,”  probably  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva  at  Rome,  and  others  for  the  sacristy  at  Loretto. 

We  now  get  the  designs  for  fortifying  the  town  of  Lucca.  Some  are  marked  the  “ Idea  of  George 
Settale  of  Milan;”  while  his  own  is  modestly  inscribed  “The  idea  of  another  without  a name,” 
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innominato.  With  those  are  detail  drawings  of  bastions : one  with  rounded,  and  the  other  with  square 
orillons ; there  are  also  stairs  apparently  leading  to  casemates,  or  magazines,  or  other  places  of  safety. 
We  then  have  a plan  of  the  city  and  citadel  of  Casale,  on  which  is  sketched  in  red  chalk  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy ; and  some  rough  outworks,  which  seem  to  infer  that  he  was  present  and  took  part  in  the 
operations.  The  mixture  of  military  and  civil  architecture  which  follows,  shows  that  Oddi  still  combined 
the  pursuits  of  arts  and  arms.  But  it  would  weary  you  to  describe  them  all.  I would,  however,  call 
your  attention  to  a very  ingenious  contrivance  for  raising  and  lowering  a drawbridge,  where  the  increased 
weight,  due  to  the  increased  leverage  as  the  bridge  descends,  is  compensated  by  a very  clever  contrivance, 
much  on  the  principle  of  the  fusee  of  a watch.  To  judge  of  his  abilities  in  a military  point  of  view  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  day  would  be  absurd.  The  increased  powers  of  ordnance,  particularly  of  the 
mortar  and  shell,  have  entirely  altered  siege  operations  from  the  time  of  Muzio  Oddi.  He  seems  to  have 
used  both  the  flat  bastion  (such  as  those  with  which  San  Michele  fortified  Verona)  and  the  bastion  with 
a longer  capital  and  sharper  angles,  of  Vauban  and  Coehorn ; and  he  seems  to  have  taken  especial  pains 
with  his  orillons.  In  his  time  cities  were  often  taken  by  stoma  as  soon  as  any  breach  could  be  effected, 
and  very  often  merely  by  escalade,  by  coup-de-main.  In  this  case  it  was  very  important  to  be  able  to 
get  guns  to  sweep  the  face  of  the  curtain,  and  equally  important  those  guns  should  not  be  exposed  to  a 
cross  fire.  San  Michele  put  one  under  another  in  the  orillons ; but  of  course,  like  all  casemated  guns, 
they  were  annoyed  by  their  own  smoke.  Oddi  placed  his  side  by  side.  If,  however,  we  judge  of  his 
abilities  from  the  honours  paid  him,  and  the  testimony  of  his  biographers,  he  must  have  been  a great 
military  architect. 

The  next  volume  to  which  I shall  beg  to  call  your  attention  is  one  wholly  devoted  to  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  at  Home.  This  noble  building  has  a fagade  nearly  forty  feet  wider  and  thirty  feet 
higher  than  our  St.  Paul’s ; and  is  nearly  eighty  feet  wider  between  the  clear  of  the  walls  of  the  nave. 
The  old  Basilica  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  year  1350  ; and  was  restored  by  a long  succession  of 
popes,  and  completed,  as  to  its  interior,  by  Clement  II.,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centui'y.  The 
volume  contains  a number  of  plans  and  sections  of  the  buildings,  boldly  and  almost  l’oughly  executed  in 
pen  and  ink.  These  show  the  present  state  of  the  church.  It  formerly  consisted  of  five  aisles,  divided 
simply  by  immense  Corinthian  columns,  from  the  capitals  of  which  arches  sprung  in  the  old  Basilican 
style.  As  modern  requirements  demanded  a great  number  of  altars,  large  piers  were  constracted,  with 
niches,  &c.,  fitted  for  that  purpose.  A great  many  of  the  old  columns  which  had  escaped  the  fire  are 
said  to  have  been  built  into  these  piers.  It  has,  therefore,  entirely  lost  its  ancient  Basilican  character. 
The  whole  edifice  is  emiched  with  the  finest  marbles,  mosaics,  gildings  : it  is  full  of  noble  statues  and 
fine  monuments  ; and  is,  in  fact,  second  in  richness  only  to  that  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  book  before  us  is 
well  worthy  of  inspection,  not  only  to  those  who  have  seen  the  building,  but  to  those  who  have  not. 
The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a most  curious  subject.  It  contains  drawings  for  all  the 
ceremonies  of  a council  of  the  Church.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  an  oecumenical  or  general  council ; 
the  last  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  that  of  Trent,  nearly  three  centuries  and  a half  ago.  It  is 
probably,  a smaller  council,  or  conclave.  The  principal  feature  in  decoration  is  an  immense  tabernacle, 
called  a catafalco,  which  stands  over  the  high  altar,  and  is  very  richly  decorated.  It  seems  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  bas-reliefs,  showing  the  procession  and  other  ceremonies,  the  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries  : some  are  walking,  some  sitting  at  a table,  some  kneeling  at  an  altar ; while  behind  a sort 
of  screen  stand  skeletons,  which  seem  watching  and  mocking  their  pomp  and  state.  There  are  plans  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  seats,  and  even  of  the  hangings  to  adorn  the  church,  and  drawings  of  the 
accessories  down  to  the  chalices  and  candlesticks.  The  benches  and  chairs  are  also  drawn.  One  is  said 
to  be  “ for  the  Pope;  made:”  it  tells  us  “ of  red  brocade  and  damask  velvet,  with  two  footstools  to  match.” 
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Another,  more  curiously,  is  marked  “ Seat  of  straw  with  two  cushions  of  silk.”  All  have  figured 
dimensions.  This  volume  is  probably  by  Carlo  Fontana,  as  the  arms  of  Clement  XI.  appear  in  several 
places.  This  prelate  came  to  the  papacy  in  1700,  both  Borromini  and  Bernini  then  being  dead,  and 
Carlo  acted  for  some  years  as  his  architect. 

The  last  volume  to  which  I venture  to  invite  your  attention  (at  least  the  greater  part  of  it)  is 
superior  in  artistic  execution,  and  the  subjects  are  of  greater  interest  than  those  I have  already  alluded 
to  ; although  there  are  others  at  Windsor  possessing  still  greater  claims  to  your  admiration.  The 
volume  commences  with  some  extremely  well-executed  sketches  of  Roman  remains,  very  carefully 
outlined  and  shaded  with  bistre.  They  consist  of  the  arches  of  Constantine,  Septimius  Severus,  the 
Goldsmiths,  of  Lucius  Yerus,  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  Arch  of  Titus;  the  remains  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  of  that  of  Nerva ; the  Baths  of  Paulus  Emilius,  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus ; the  temples  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  Antoninus,  &c.;  the  Septizonium,  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  &c.  They  are  very 
faithfully  rendered,  and  possess  the  unusual  interest  of  giving  some  examples  which  are  now  destroyed 
or  removed.  Thus,  the  Temple  of  Pallas,  in  the  Forum  Transitorium,  was  taken  down  by  Paul  V.,  and 
the  columns  now  form  part  of  the  magnificent  fountain  called  the  Aqua  Paola.  The  Arch  of  Lucius 
Yerus  has  disappeared.  The  Septizonium  of  Septimius  Severus  has  also  perished,  and  nothing  is  left 
of  it  but  a heap  of  old  bricks.  At  first,  I thought  the  drawings  were  the  originals  of  those  given  in 
Gamucci’s  “Rome;”  but,  though  they  resemble  them  somewhat  in  character,  all  differ  more  or  less ; 
while  the  larger  part  differ  in  toto.  One  curious  circumstance  arose  during  the  research,  and  that  led  to 
the  inference  that  they  are  older  than  his  book,  which  was  printed  in  1565.  The  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus,  in  the  latter  work,  shows  an  excavation  round  the  lower  part,  by  which  the  pedestals  are 
exposed  to  view  as  they  are  at  present ; while  in  the  Windsor  MS.  they  are  drawn  as  still  covered  up 
with  the  earth. 

An  examination  of  Rossi,  Sadelier,  Du  Perac,  Defrairius,  Gamucci, — in  fact,  of  all  the  authors  on 
the  subject  to  which  access  could  be  had  in  the  very  limited  time  I had  to  prepare  this  paper,— proved 
these  drawings  were  no  part  of  their  works.  I therefore  took  the  volume  up  to  the  British  Museum ; 
the  kindness,  attention,  and  courtesy  of  whose  officers,  on  repeated  occasions,  I am  proud  to  acknowledge. 
Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Rye,  and  Mr.  Bond,  gave  a very  long  and  patient  investigation  of  the  subject. 
The  former  gentleman  said  immediately  that  he  thought  they  strongly  resembled  the  drawings  of  the 
Jacopo  Tatti,  whom  we  know  better  as  the  great  Sansovino  of  Venice.*  Unfortunately  the  Museum 
possesses  but  one  drawing  from  this  architect’s  hands.  On  comparing  it  with  those  before  us,  there 
certainly  was  a very  great  similarity.  The  colouring  was  hardly  so  warm  as  these,  but  that  might  have 
been  quite  an  accidental  circumstance.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  I ventured  to  name,  and  who,  in 
judgment  of  the  identity  and  period  of  handwriting,  may  be  considered  “facile  princeps,”  also  thought 
the  inscriptions  on  both  extremely  like.  With  but  one  drawing  from  which  to  judge,  however,  it  would 
be  much  too  hasty  to  pronounce  a decided  opinion.  We  all  thought,  however,  we  might  go  so  far  as  to 
say  there  is  great  probability  that  these  drawings  are  the  work  of  Sansovino ; and,  if  that  be  correct, 
of  course  they  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 

The  remaining  drawings  in  the  volume  are  by  different  hands,  some  being  very  well  executed,  and 
some  evidently  copies  of  good  drawings  by  inferior  hands.  In  one  or  two  of  them,  the  blunders  in  the 
perspective  are  such  as  none  but  an  inexperienced  person  could  make.  On  one  drawing  there  is  the 
name  of  Vignola ; but  it  is  not  likely  it  is  his.  On  another  is  the  more  likely  inscription,  in  Latin, 
“ From  the  books  of  Julian  Giamberti,  called  San  Gallo  ;”  and  the  drawing  may  thus  be  said  either  to 


* See  Note  at  page  199  . 
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be  by  that  celebrated  architect,  or  to  have  been  collected  by  him.  The  subjects  arc  all  Roman  antiquities. 
No.  17  is  the  so-called  Portico  of  Octavia,  in  tho  Peschiera,  which  is  drawn  as  nearly  entire,  and  the 
restoration  of  which  differs  very  little  from  that  of  Canina.  It  is  now  in  a very  dilapidated  state. 
Several  others  maybe  recognised,  as  the  Arch  at  Verona,  and  those  of  Titus  and  Constantine,  the  Baths 
of  Paulas  Emilias,  &c.;  but  it  is  exceedingly  tantalizing  to  see  several  very  curious  buildings  to  which 
we  have  no  clue,  and  which  wo  suppose  must  have  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  a number 
of  plans  which  seem  to  suit  some  of  the  drawings  ; and  if  so,  the  inscriptions  “ One  mile  out  of  Rome,” 
“ Two  miles  from  Romo,”  & c.,  would  lead  us  to  think  they  are  parts  of  the  villas,  tombs,  or  temples 
which  sometime  lined  all  the  roads  from  Rome,  and  now  are  mere  heaps  of  ruin  ; and,  having  served  as 
quarries  for  ages  to  every  one  who  wanted  building  materials,  are  now  mere  heaps  of  rubbish.  The 
beautiful  statues,  the  sculptured  friezes,  the  marble  columns,  that  adorned  those  buildings,  have  long 
ago  been  burned  into  lime  to  fertilize  the  land ; such  of  the  other  materials  as  could  be  moved  have 
formed  wretched  farmhouses  or  inclosures  to  keep  the  sheep  and  goats  from  the  nightly  incursions  of 
the  wolf.  Nothing  now  remains  but  such  masses  of  brickwork  as  are  too  hard,  too  rock-like,  to  be  worth 
the  labour  to  plunder,  and  which  stand  up  among  the  vast  plains  of  the  Campagna  as  ghostly  relics  of 
past  grandeur. 

This  paper  was  begun  with  saddened  feelings,  and  seems  to  conclude  in  the  same  spirit.  It  is 
natural  it  should  be  so.  It  might  be  thought  fitting  to  make  further  allusion  to  the  great  personage 
who  has  departed.  I cannot  but  feel  that  such  a course  would  necessarily  revive  painful  feelings,  and 
that  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  attempt  to  pronounce  anything  like  panegyric.  One  thing  may 
be  permitted,  however,  which  offers  in  some  degree  a more  cheering  retrospect,  and  that  is,  that  one  of 
the  last  things  the  Prince  asked  for  from  the  library  related  to  these  MSS.;  and  one  of  his  latest  wishes 
was,  that  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them  should  be  afforded  to  a body  he  always  held  in  regard, — the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


The  following  Note , hearing  upon  the  foregoing  subject,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  the 

British  Museum. 

British  Museum,  Wednesday,  23rd  July,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  lay  my  band  on  the  memoranda  made  at  the  time  in  reference  to  the  Architectural 
Drawings  in  Her  Majesty’s  Collection.  I bad  only  seen  the  volume  bound  in  red  morocco,  prior  to  my  being  present  when 
Mr.  Asbpitel  read  bis  Paper.  In  it  were  some  few  drawings  of  objects  in  Rome,  treated  in  such  a manner  as  induced  me  to 
believe  they  were  executed  about  the  time  of  Raphael  Sanzio,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  Vasari’s  speaking  so  pointedly  of 
the  attention  paid  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi  to  the  study  and  examination  of  the  architectural  remains  in  Rome,  stating  also  that 
he  had  commenced  a work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  I thought  it  probable  he  might  be  the  artist  who  made  the  drawings  in 
question;  and  what  adds  to  the  possibility,  is  the  fact  of  Peruzzi  having  bequeathed  many  of  his  artistic  effects  to  Sebastian 
Serlio,  who  took  them  to  Venice,  and  who  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Peruzzi  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his  volumes 
on  Architecture. 

The  whole  of  the  Collection  of  Architectural  Drawings  were,  as  I understand,  purchased  by  George  III.  from  Smith,  the 
Consul  in  Venice.  May  he  not  have  received  them  from  a descendant  of  Serlio  ? 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  faithfully  yours, 

To  C.  F.  Hayward,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Carpenter. 

Royal  Institute  British  Architects, 

9,  Conduit  Street 


For  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  see  Paper  read  by  S.  Angell,  Fellow, 
in  Volume  of  Transactions,  Session  1858-59. 
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The  President,  Mr.  Tite,  M.  P.,  said,  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  Ashpitel  most  interesting  remarks ; 
the  documents  referred  to  were  of  vast  importance,  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  deserved  the  most 
minute  investigation. 

Mr.  'Woodward,  the  Royal  Librarian  of  Windsor  Castle  (having  been  called  upon  by  the 
Chairman)  said  he  had  not  the  power  of  adding  to  the  information  communicated  by  Mr.  Ashpitel,  as  his 
time  had  been  taken  up  in  the  arrangement  of  other  portions  of  the  library ; but  it  had  afforded  him 
much  pleasure  to  accompany  the  drawings  which  were  that  evening  exhibited,  and  which  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  Prince  Consort  should  be  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Mr.  Carpenter  (of  the  British  Museum)  suspected  that  the  earliest  drawings  exhibited,  were  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  collected  by  Serlio.  He  founded  this  opinion  chiefly  upon  the  circumstance 
that  the  drawings  were  known  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  Consul  Smith  in  Venice. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  history  of  the  drawings 
referred  to  by  the  lecturer,  but  Sir  Charles  Phipps  had  promised  to  allow  him  to  examine  the  old  Privy 
Purse  Accounts,  which  might  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Donaldson  observed  that  the  great  difficulty  in  reference  to  these  drawings  was  to 
distinguish  the  writing  appended  to  them,  as  there  was  a great  similarity  in  the  characters.  In  cases 
where  the  drawings  were  signed,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them  with  the  aid  of  a glass, 
by  comparison  with  authentic  signatures. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Ashpitel  said  he  had  seen  and  examined  the 
whole  of  the  thirty-eight  volumes  to  which  he  had  referred ; and  the  four  which  were  brought  to  the 
Institute  were  not  brought  there  because  they  were  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Woodward  thought  it  best  to  have  these  four  volumes  brought  first,  and  others  on  subsequent 
occasions,  so  that  they  might  receive  the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled.  He  had  commenced 
photograpliing  all  the  most  important  drawings  in  the  library  at  Windsor ; and  if  those  which  had  been 
exhibited  that  evening  should  be  thought  worthy  of  circulation  in  that  form  to  the  architectural  world,  he 
should  be  extremely  happy  to  take  them  at  an  earlier  period  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Notice  was  called  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Hayward,  Hon.  Sec.,  to  the  drawings  of  some  details  on  which  the 
decorations  intended  on  beads  was  marked  by  the  word  “paternoster”  written  over  them,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  word  adopted  in  Italy  for  the  frequent  reel  and  bead  ornament  of  the  time,  and  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  rosaries  carried  by  the  devout. 

The  Chairman  hoped  to  see  Mr.  Woodward  some  other  evening,  with  other  volumes  from  the 
collection. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  MAY  5th,  1862. 


The  Council  have  the  satisfaction,  in  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  of 
being  able  to  state  that  the  Institute  continues  to  maintain  itself  in  a state  of 
vigour  and  progress.  There  has  been  a considerable  addition  to  the  list 
of  members,  evidencing  a continually  increased  appreciation  of  the  objects 
and  value  of  the  Institute. 

They  have,  however,  at  the  same  time  to  lament  the  decease  of  several 
of  their  members. 

The  Prince  Consort,  our  late  Patron,  has  been  associated  rather  with  the 
general  progress  of  art  and  the  diffusion  of  taste,  as  well  as  with  questions  of 
social  science  (many  of  them  connected  more  or  less  with  building),  than 
directly  with  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture.  His  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes,  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  their 
dwellings,  will  be  recollected  in  connection  with  the  model  cottages,  erected 
by  him,  adjoining  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  An  address  of  condolence  as  follows 
to  Her  Majesty,  on  the  occasion  of  this  great  and,  to  her,  irreparable  loss,  was 
prepared  and  signed  by  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary  Secretaries, 
and  ordinary  Members  of  Council,  and  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Grey,  for 
presentation. 

The  Dutiful  Address  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects , 

TO 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

“ May  it  please  Your  Majesty. 

“ The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  behalf  of 
“ themselves  and  of  the  other  Members  of  their  Body,  desire  respectfully  to  approach  Your 
“ Majesty  with  the  expression  of  their  deep-felt  sorrow  and  sympathy  in  the  recent  death  of 
“ H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  Consort,  an  irreparable  loss  to  Your  Majesty,  to  the  Royal  Family, 
“ and  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire. 
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“ The  noble  and  amiable  character  of  the  Prince  as  a Husband  and  Father,  has  won  the 
“ respect  and  gratitude  of  Your  Majesty’s  loving  subjects.  His  high  intellectual  attainments 
“ and  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts — his  patronage  of  Science — and  his  enlightened  support  of 
“ every  useful  and  benevolent  work,  will  render  his  memory  enduring  as  one  of  the  great 
“ benefactors  of  the  Nation ; and  this  Institute  cannot  but  lament  in  their  late  Patron,  a 
“ Prince  whose  loss  they  feel  it  impossible  to  supply. 

“ This  Council  earnestly  pray  that  your  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  may  derive  every 
“ support  under  the  heavy  dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  from  the  consolations  of  our  Holy 
“ Religion,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  the  virtues  of  a Prince  so  eminently  estimable  in 
“ all  the  various  relations  of  public  and  private  life.” 

William  Conrad  Lochner  was  one  of  our  earliest  members,  having  joined 
the  Institute  in  1836.  He  died  in  December  last. 

John  Clayton,  Fellow,  was  known  to  the  Institute  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  timber  edifices  of  the  West  of  England.  He  also  published  a 
large  work  on  the  churches  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  to  which  subject  his  attention 
was  called  from  his  having  gained  the  silver  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  ' 
for  measured  drawings  of  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  Y\  albrook. 

Herr  Zwirner,  of  Cologne,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member,  early- 
attracted  the  attention  of  Schinkel,  and  by  his  recommendation  procured  |he 
appointment  of  Architect  to  Cologne  Cathedral,  which  lie  held  from  1833  to 
his  death  in  1861.  He  also  executed  many  other  buildings,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Church  of  Remagen. 

The  Institute  has  just  received  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
M.  Brunet-de-Baines,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member,  which  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  April  last.  Charles  Louis  Fortune  Brunet-de-Baines,  was 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Architect-in- Chief  to  the  Invalides. 
He  built,  about  1845,  the  Musee  Historique  at  Havre,  where  till  recently  he 
resided.  This  is  a clever  Italian  building  in  a grand  style,  for  an  out-port. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  one  of  the  many  projects  for  finishing  and  uniting 
the  Tuileries  to  the  Louvre. 

Eaton  Hodgkinson,  Honorary  Member,  was  well  known  to  Architects  from 
his  experiments  on  the  application  of  wrought  iron  to  building  purposes,  and 
an  account  of  his  investigations  on  this  subject  was  given  by  the  President 
in  his  opening  address,  at  the  meeting  of  November  4th,  1861. 

By  the  death  of  their  Honorary  Solicitor,  W.  L.  Donaldson,  the  Institute 
has  sustained  a loss  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  To  his  skill  and  care  at 
the  commencement  were  due  the  framing  of  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws  ; and 
on  every  subsequent  occasion  on  which  the  Council  required  his  assistance, 
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he  was  always  ready  to  devote  himself,  with  the  same  kindness  and  courtesy. 
On  the  occasion  of  arranging  the  lease  of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the 
Institute,  the  claims  on  his  time  and  attention  were  very  considerable,  and 
within  a very  short  time  of  his  death,  he  was  occupied  in  assisting  the 
Council  to  frame  the  regulations  on  professional  practice  now  just  completed.* 

Two  Fellows,  as  above  referred  to,  have  died;  six  new  Fellows  and  ten 
Associates  have  been  elected,  and  five  Associates  have  been  removed  to  the 
class  of  Fellows ; four  Contributing  Visitors  have  been  elected,  and  one  has 
retired ; one  Student  has  retired,  and  one  has  been  elected ; two  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Members  have  died ; one  Honorary  Member  has  been 
elected,  and  one  Honorary  Member  has  died.f 

With  respect  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute,  the  Council  regret 
that  their  invitation  has  not  been  responded  to  in  the  manner  they 
were  entitled  to  expect.  It  will  be  recollected  that  last  year  was  signalized  by 
the  offering  of  a new  prize  by  the  former,  and  one  by  the  present  President ; 
and  two  other  prizes  by  Sir  Francis  Scott,  Contributing  Visitor,  and  G. 
Alexander,  Fellow.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  essays  and  drawings : — 

“ The  Committee  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  express  their  surprise  and  regret  that 
so  important  a prize  as  the  Soane  Medallion,  which  offers,  in  addition  to  its  honourable 
distinction,  the  contingent  reward  of  £50.,  should  not  have  produced  a better  series  of 
designs. 

The  Committee  would  likewise  suggest,  in  friendly  advice  to  the  Competitors  generally, 
that  their  designs  should  be  more  carefully  considered  with  respect  to  the  actual  practical 
requirements  of  the  subjects  given,  as  well  as  to  originality  of  effect  in  design. 

The  Committee  beg  to  offer  the  following  detailed  recommendations  and  remarks  : — 
1st.  They  consider  that  the  Drawings  for  the  Institute  Medal,  of  Brenckbum  Priory  (the 
only  set  sent  in),  are  quite  worthy  of  the  Medal  and  the  Five  Guineas  offered. 

2nd.  For  the  Institute  Medal,  one  Essay  has  been  sent,  and  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  it  evinces  much  diligence,  but  is  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  it  to  the  Medal. 


* In  the  address  of  the  President  delivered  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  1861-2, 
published  in  the  transactions,  will  be  found  a more  detailed  account  of  the  lives  of  the  above 
Members. 

f The  Institute  now  consists  of  215  Fellows,  133  Associates,  8 Honorary  Fellows, 
15  Honorary  Members,  77  Honorary  and  Correspondiug  Members,  12  Contributing  Visitors, 
and  8 Students. 
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3rd.  In  reference  to  the  Soane  Medallion,  for  which  four  sets  of  Drawings  have  been  sent 
in,  although  the  Committee  regret  that  they  arc  unable  to  recommend  that  the  author 
of  either  of  them  should  receive  the  prize  offered,  they  yet  feel  themselves  able  to  notice 
with  commendation,  the  design  marked 


4th.  For  the  prize  of  the  Ex-President  (Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.)  ten  sets  of  designs  have 
been  sent  in,  and  the  merits  of  two  of  them,  viz.,  those  with  the  mottos,  “ Hope  on, 
Hope  ever,”  for  a Market  House,  and  “ Mente  et  Manu  ” for  a A ilia,  appeared  to  be  so 
equal  that  the  Committee  have  had  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a decision  with  respect 
to  them. 


On  the  whole,  however,  they  recommend  that  the  author  of  the  design,  marked 
“ Hope  on,  Hope  ever,”  receive  the  first  prize  ; and  that  a copy  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s 
work  on  Angina  and  Bass*  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  other  design  marked  “ Mente 
et  Manu.” 

The  Committee  desire  also  to  commend  the  designs  marked  “ Humber  ” and  “ Quid 
nunc.” 


5th.  For  Mr.  Tite’s  prize,  two  sets  of  Drawings  have  been  sent  in  by  the  same  author,  and, 
although  their  merit  is  not  certainly  equal  to  what  the  Committee  could  have  wished, 
yet  Mr.  Tite  has  generously  expressed  his  wish  that  the  prize  be  awarded  to  the 
Author. 

6th.  For  the  Students’  prize  in  Books,  five  sets  of  drawings  have  been  sent  in,  and  the 
Committee  recommend  the  prize  to  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  design  marked  “ cAwis.” 
The  Committee  wish  also  to  commend  the  design  marked  Z.  and  M.  R.” 


At  a General  Meeting  the  adjudication  of  the  Prizes  was  confirmed,  as 
follows : — 

To  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  Associate,  for  his  Illustrations  and  Description  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Brenckburn  Priory,  Northumberland — The  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute,  with  Five  Guineas. 

To  Mr.  C.  H.  Mileham,  for  his  Design  for  a Museum  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  marked  |VI  — 
A Prize  in  Books  of  the  value  of  Five  Guineas. 

To  Mr.  A.  W.  Davis,  for  his  Design  for  a small  Market  House  and  Room  above,  with  the 
motto  Hope  on,  Hope  ever,” — The  President  (Mr.  Cockerell’s)  Prize. 

To  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Associate,  for  his  Design  for  a Villa,  with  the  motto  “ Mente  et 
Manu,” — An  Institute  Prize  in  Books  (Mr.  Cockerell’s  Work  on  iEgina  and  Bass*). 

To  Mr.  H.  S.  Legg,  Associate,  for  his  Designs  for  a small  Town  Hall,  and  for  a Railway 
Station,  with  the  motto  “ Con  Amore,” — Mr.  Tite’s  Prize. 

To  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter,  for  his  Design  for  a Dispensary,  with  the  motto  “ cAttis,” — The 
Student’s  Prize  in  Books. 

To  Mr.  S.  Fry,  Student,  for  the  best  series  of  Monthly  Sketches — A Prize  in  Books. 

The  Designs  marked  “ Quidnunc  ” (W.  Hallam,  Student)  and  “ Humber  ” (Robert  Clamp) 
for  the  President’s  Prize,  and  Z (S-  Fry,  Student)  and  M.R.  (J-  T.  Perry,  Student)  for  the 
Student’s  Prize,  were  commended. 
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Sir  Francis  Scott  has  again  offered  a prize,  with  such  variations  in  the 
conditions  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  insure  a good  competition  for  it  this  year. 

The  Library  has  continued  to  claim  the  care  of  the  Council,  and 
many  donations  have  been  received,  among  others,  a copy  of  Letarouilly’s 
Rome,  from  C.  C.  Nelson,  Fellow.  The  Council  have  again  to  express  their 
thanks  to,  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow,  who  has  continued  to  devote  much 
attention  to  it.  With  his  aid,  and  that  of  Mr.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  have  been  examined,  arranged,  bound, 
and  catalogued.  It  has  not,  however,  appeared  to  the  Council  that  the 
collection  is  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  render  it  desirable  to  reprint  the 
catalogue ; but  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  this  may  be  accomplished.  They 
cannot  avoid  the  expression  of  their  regret  that  the  value  of  the  library,  as  a 
means  of  study  and  reference  by  the  profession,  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  appreciated. 

The  finances  have  so  far  recovered  as  to  justify  the  Council  in  arranging 
for  the  expenditure,  in  the  present  year,  of  £ 100.  on  the  library  in  books  and 
bookcases. 

The  Council  may  congratulate  the  members  on  the  nearly  approaching 
settlement  of  two  questions  which  have  occupied  their  attention  for  a 
considerable  time,  viz.,  the  Rules  on  Professional  Practice,  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Examination.  The  materials  collected,  bearing  on  the  former 
questions,  were  sufficiently  abundant  to  form  the  basis  of  a system  of 
uniform  regulations.  The  data  thus  in  the  possession  of  the  Council  were 
referred  to  a committee,  who  reduced  them  to  a simple  and  practical  form, 
which,  with  some  slight  alterations,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  adopted  at  a 
general  meeting,  and  they  are  now  ready  for  publication.  The  .Council  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  these  regulations,  though  they  have  not  the  force 
of  law,  will  yet  lead  to  uniformity  of  practice  ; and  they  appeal  with  confidence 
to  their  brethren  to  aid  them  in  this  endeavour  to  raise  the  character  and 
status  of  the  profession.  The  interests  of  each  individual  are  closely  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  high  character  of  the  profession  as  a body ; and 
the  only  course  which  can  lead  to  this  result  is  a constant  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  every  one  to  allow  no  imaginary  petty  interest  to  induce  them  to 
lower  their  standard  of  practice.  The  practice  of  architecture  involves 
serious  responsibility : the  property  of  our  clients,  and  in  some  cases  even 
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their  lives,  are  in  our  hands  ; and  it  is  only  by  most  careful  study  and 
conscientious  exertions,  that  the  public  can  be  taught  to  feel  that  they  can 
rely  implicitly  on  the  integrity  and  uprightness,  as  well  as  on  the  skill  and 
experience  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  leading  to  a sound  system  of  Education,  that  the 
Council  have  been  induced  to  devote  themselves  to  the  formation  of  a plan  of 
Architectural  Examination;  It  was  stated  last  year  that  a report  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Council.  This  report,  with  the  curriculum  contained  in 
it,  was,  by  direction  of  a Special  General  Meeting,  referred  to  the  principal 
Architectural  Societies  in  the  Provinces,  and  the  general  scheme  was  approved 
by  them.  The  scheme  was  again  referred  to  a Committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Ashpitel,  Kerr,  Roger  Smith,  and  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  to  draw  up  a 
form  of  examination  papers,  and  to  revise  the  list  of  books  which  should  be 
recommended  to  the  student  as  forming  the  most  comprehensive  series  of 
manuals  on  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  These  are  now  completed, 
and  have  been  reported  to  the  Council,  who  have  resolved  on  their  immediate 
publication.  In  framing  this  scheme,  the  Council  and  those  associated 
with  them  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  two  extremes 
of  severity  and  lenity,  to  make  the  examination  so  comprehensive  in  its 
character  as  to  give  evidence  that  all  who  pass  it  must  have  attained  to 
a creditable  degree  of  proficiency,  and  yet,  that  it  should  net  be  so  severe 
as  to  deter  the  student  from  submitting  to  a test  which  he  is  not 
absolutely  compelled  to  undergo.  It  is  proposed  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  first  examination,  the  entire  scheme  shall  be  re-considered,  with  the 
view  of  either  confirming  it,  or  introducing  such  modifications  as  shall  appear 
desirable.  The  true  basis  of  an  architect’s  education  must  always  be  that  of 
practice  under  an  experienced  master ; but  few  who  look  back  to  their 
earlier  years  of  study,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  how  much  advantage  they 
would  have  derived  from  being  enabled  to  see  at  a glance  the  various  subjects 
to  which  they  must  devote  their  attention  in  order  to  become  accomplished 
architects,  as  well  as  from  the  stimulus  derived  from  the  prospect  of  passing 
an  examination. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  Report  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  project  for  the  Northern  Embankment  of  the  Thames  would  be  carried 
out.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  to  the  Council  that  a Bill  would  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  this  Session,  a Committee  was  appointed  with  Mr.  C. 
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Barry  as  Hon.  Secretary,  by  whom  the  proposed  plan  has  been  very  carefully 
considered.  A Report  (see  p.  36)  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works  sug- 
gesting several  modifications,  some  of  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  adopted. 
In  addition  to  this,  a petition  has  been  presented  by  the  President  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  praying  to  be  examined  before  the  Committee.  The  result  of 
these  efforts,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  on  the  part  of  individual  members,  is 
looked  forward  to  with  some  anxiety.  It  is  impossible  that  the  project  can  be 
much  longer  delayed,  but,  without  careful  consideration  under  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  procured — both  with  regard  to  the  general  arrangements  and  the 
comparatively  minor  details — one  of  the  grandest  opportunities  for  increasing 
the  architectural  magnificence  of  the  metropolis  will  inevitably  be  lost. 

Among  the  important  works  recently  erected  in  the  metropolis  the 
new  Chelsea  Barracks  must  not  be  overlooked,  forming  as  they  do,  one  of  a 
class  of  buildings  for  which  the  advice  of  the  professional  architect  has  rarely 
been  availed  of.  The  first  premium  was  gained  in  competition  by  George 
Morgan,  Fellow,  to  whom  was  also  entrusted  the  carrying  his  design  into 
execution,  and  it  is  now  nearly  completed. 

A Bill  for  Artistic  Copyright  has  again  been  introduced,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion no  direct  reference  has  been  made  to  works  of  Architecture.  It  has 
therefore  appeared  to  the  Council  undesirable  to  take  any  active  steps  with 
respect  to  it. 

The  Architectural  Gallery  of  the  International  Exhibition  having  been,  as 
stated  last  year,  put  under  the  care  of  a committee  of  representatives  of  the 
various  Architectural  Societies  of  London  and  the  Provinces,  immediate  steps 
were  taken  by  them  to  procure  a full  representation  of  the  Architectural 
talent  of  the  country.  The  Commissioners  subsequently  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  this  department  a Committee,  consisting  of  members  of  this 
Institute.  It  was  the  wish  of  this  Committee  as  well  as  of  the  Council, 
that  not  only  should  the  works  of  Architects  living  within  the  century  from 
1762  to  1862  here  find  a place,  but  that  objects  of  architectural  art  manu- 
facture should  be  contiguously  exhibited;  but  the  space  allotted  to  this 
department  was  so  entirely  inadequate,  that  this  comprehensive  plan  could 
not  be  carried  out.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  works  of  deceased 
Architects  are  altogether  wanting,  and  the  specimens  of  art  manufacture  are 
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placed  in  several  different  parts  of  the  building.  As  far  however  as  these  adverse 
circumstances  would  admit,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
display  of  architectural  talent.  The  character  of  British  Architects  is  fully 
sustained,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  unfavourable  impression 
produced  by  the  building  in  which  these  drawings  are  exhibited,  will  be 
removed  by  an  examination  of  the  drawings  themselves. 

The  design  of  the  Exhibition  Building  was  commented  on  in  the  last 
report,  and  the  opinions  then  expressed  having  been  since  sustained  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  public,  any  further  remark  or  expression  of  opinion 
is  unnecessary. 

The  Council  having  resolved  to  give  their  first  Conversazione  in  the 
new  rooms  of  the  Institute  at  the  close  of  last  session,  arrangements  were 
accordingly  made  to  procure  for  exhibition  as  large  and  attractive  a collection 
as  possible  of  works  of  art  and  archaeology  on  such  an  occasion.  Contributions 
were  solicited  from  most  of  the  amateurs  resident  in  London,  and  the  request 
was  most  liberally  responded  to. 

The  late  Prince  Consort,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquis 
D'Azeglio,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  the  President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Layard,M.P.,  Mr.  A.  J.B.Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Charles  Bright,  Mr.  E. 
Falkener,  the  Arundel  Society,  and  many  others,  furnished  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  from  the  rich  stores  for  which  their  museums  are  so  justly  celebrated. 
The  result  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  all  expressed  themselves  gratified  with 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  various  objects  exhibited.  It  was  considered 
that  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  contributors  who  so  kindly  and 
liberally  responded  to  our  appeal,  nor  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  and 
their  friends,  who  could  not  during  the  limited  period  of  a single  evening 
sufficiently  study  the  large  and  varied  collection  exhibited,  not  to  afford  a 
further  opportunity  for  their  examination.  Before,  therefore,  returning  them 
to  their  respective  owners,  the  rooms  were  kept  open  for  two  days,  admission 
being  given  by  tickets,  and  a large  number  of  persons  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  examining  the  exhibition  at  their  leisure. 

The  retirement  from  office  of  your  late  President,  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A., 
suggested  to  some  of  your  members  the  desirableness  of  commemorating  in 
some  permanent  form  his  period  of  presidency,  as  well  as  an  expression  of  the 
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high  admiration  in  which  his  distinguished  talents  and  estimable  character  are 
universally  regarded.  He  therefore  kindly  consented  to  allow  his  portrait  to 
he  painted  by  Mr.  Boxall,  A.R.A.,  and  placed  on  these  walls  by  the  side  of 
that  of  his  predecessor  in  office.  An  Address  has  also  been  prepared  for  pre- 
sentation to  himself,  illuminated  on  vellum,  under  the  superintendence  ol 
Owen  Jones,  Fellow,  and  generally  signed  by  the  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows, 
Associates,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Institute. 

A Memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R. A.,  having  been  resolved 
upon,  application  was  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  allow  his  statue 
to  be  placed  in  some  suitable  situation  in  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster.  A 
site  has  been  granted  in  a vestibule  on  one  of  the  principal  staircases,  and  the 
work,  for  which  the  required  sum  has  been  raised  by  public  subscription,  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  who  has  already  prepared  a model. 

A paper  read  by  G.  G.  Scott,  V.  P.,  on  the  Conservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  was  followed  up  by  the  proposal,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to 
appoint  a Committee  of  the  Institute  to  take  this  subject  under  their  especial 
care.  The  question  was  fully  discussed  at  a meeting  specially  called  for  the 
purpose,  and  a Committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  in  view.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  Institute  by  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings’  Act,  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  appointed  in  due  course.  They 
have  held  three  meetings  during  the  year,  at  which  thirteen  candidates  offered 
themselves  for  examination,  of  whom  five  were  recommended  to  the  Council, 
as  having  fulfilled  the  required  conditions,  and  have  therefore  received  the 
usual  certificates  of  competency,  and  been  reported  to  the  central  hoard. 

The  two  Honorary  Secretaries  have  been  compelled  to  resign  from 
inability  to  devote  further  the  great  amount  of  time  requisite  for  the  duties 
of  the  office.  As  the  number  of  members,  and  the  influence  of  the  Institute 


* The  following  have  been  appointed  as  Members  of  this  Committee: — W.  Tite,  President; 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  V.P. ; A.  Ashpitel;  James  Bell;  W.  Burges;  E.  Christian;  Joseph  Clarke; 
B.  Ferrey;  T.  H.  Lewis;  C.  C.  Nelson;  J.  L.  Pearson;  F.  C.  Penrose,  H.S.F.C. ; A.  Salvin; 
W.  Slater ; G.  G.  Scott,  Y.P. ; and  G.  E.  Street. 
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increase,  the  labours  of  the  Secretaries  cannot  fail  to  increase  in  like 
proportion.* 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  numbers  have  been  as  follows,  showing 
from  1853,  the  lowest  in  the  decade,  an  addition  of  86  fellows;  and  from 
1852,  of  27  associates  : — 


Fellows. 

Associates. 

1851 

124  - 2 

104 

1852 

122  - 2 

103 

1853 

120  + 11 

107 

1854 

131  - 3 

117 

1855 

128  + 8 

125 

1856 

136  + 5 

127 

1857 

141  + 5 

134 

1858 

146  + 8 

138 

1859 

154  + 19 

139 

1860 

173  + 35 

139 

1861 

208  + 7 

130 

1862 

215 

133 

With  augmentation  of  members  the  Institute  has  acquired  corresponding 
increase  of  influence.  The  Report  shows  the  various  and  important  subjects 
that  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  The  increasing  amount 
of  work  has  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  a paid 
Secretary ; but  the  Council  has  felt  compelled  to  adjourn  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the  heavy  claims  on  the  funds 
of  the  Institute  during  the  last  year,f  the  conversazione,  the  £ 50.  given  for 
the  first  time  with  the  Soane  medallion,  and  the  unequalled  length  of  the 


* The  following  Resolution  was  drawn  up  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  the  Members  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  5th  May  1862,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  and 
Mr.  James  Bell: — 

Resolved — “ That  the  especial  and  sincere  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  T.  Hayter 
Lewis  and  James  Bell  for  their  distinguished  services  in  the  office  which  they  have  held 
of  Honorary  Secretaries  for  so  many  years,  and  whilst  regretting  their  retirement  from 
a position  so  highly  honourable  to  themselves  and  useful  to  the  Institute  and  the 
profession,  this  Meeting  desires  to  record  its  obligations  to  both  these  gentlemen,  and 
to  hope  they  will  still  continue  by  giving  their  valuable  experience  and  (as  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  other  claims),  their  personal  assistance  in  the  management  of  the 
Institute.” 

| The  glass  cases,  which  form  the  heaviest  item  in  the  cost  of  the  conversazione,  will  be 
available,  at  a comparatively  small  annual  expense,  for  future  occasions. 

E 
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transactions,  owing  to  the  number  of  meetings  and  other  causes.  These 
claims,  however,  have  all  been  met  out  of  the  current  receipts,  and  so 
expensive  a series  of  years  as  these,  including  the  above  expenses,  and  the 
removal  to  these  rooms,  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  And  as  the  permanent 
income  may  now  be  safely  estimated  at  £ 1000.,  whilst  the  expenses,  exclusive 
ol  conversazione  and  increase  to  library,  are  not  likely  to  exceed  £ 850.,  it  is 
to  he  hoped  that  in  no  very  long  time  a paid  secretary  may  be  afforded. 


The  following  is  the  Report  alluded  to  at  page  22  : — 

PROPOSED  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 


SUGGESTIONS  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  reference  to 

THE  PROPOSED  WORK  TO  BE  INTRODUCED  INTO  THE  BILL,  OR  MADE  SUCH  OTHER 
USE  OF  AS  THE  GOVERNMENT  MAY  THINK  FIT.  WITH  AN  EXPLANATORY  PLAN. 


Approach  from  Embankment  to  Westminster  Bridge. 

1.  That  the  line  of  Roadway  on  the  Embankment,  forming  the  communication  between  it  and 
Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  should  be  so  laid  out,  that  at  its  junction  with  Bridge  Street  its 
centre  should  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  Clock  Tower  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster, 
so  that  the  Tower  may  be  fully  seen  from  such  line  of  street  centrally,  and  not  on  the  side  of 
it.  That  the  space  between  such  road  and  the  River  be  appropriated  only  to  public  gardens, 
without  any  buildings,  and  that  a promenade,  abutting  on  the  River  (25  feet  wide)  be 
provided.  That  the  space  at  the  Middlesex  approach  to  New  Westminster  Bridge  be 
symmetrically  treated  on  each  side  of  such  approach,  having  due  regard  to  the  line  of  buildings 
of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster. 

[New  Street  opposite  the  Horse  Guards. 

2.  That  with  reference  to  the  projected  new  Street,  from  Whitehall  Yard  to  the  Embankment,  its 
central  line  should  coincide  with  that  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  be  at  a true  right  angle  to  the 
front  thereof,  by  which  means  it  would  be  parallel  with  the  end  front  of  the  Banquetting 
House,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  a new  Public  Building,  fronting  the  Horse  Guards, 
designed  as  a pendant  to  the  Banquetting  House,  whereby  it  is  submitted  that  a worthy 
entrance  to  the  new  street  leading  therefrom  to  the  River  woidd  be  obtained.  It  is  submitted 
that  no  constructural  difficulty  with  reference  to  existing  buildings  would  ensue,  from  taking 
this  line  instead  of  that  shown  on  the  Parliamentary  plan,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  advantages  in  this  respect. 

Passage  of  Embankment  Roadway  under  the  Bridges. 

3.  That  with  reference  to  the  transformation  of  Hungerford  Bridge,  from  a Suspension  Bridge  to 
a Railway  Bridge,  some  attention  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  to  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the 
said  Railway  Bridge  is  desirable ; and  that  with  reference  not  only  to  Hungerford,  but  all 
the  other  Bridges,  under  wdiich  the  Embankment  Road  will  pass ; that  such  Roadway  he 
crossed  by  an  opening  not  of  greater  width  than  the  Embankment  Road,  and  also  so  as  to 
leave  the  opening  of  an  uniform  height  throughout  its  span ; and  further,  the  piers  or 
abutments  of  such  opening,  should  be  designed  and  treated  with  due  artistic  consideration. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Railway  at  Hungerford  appears  to  be  only  23^  feet  above  the 
Embankment  Road,  wliicli  is  considered  rather  low,  considering  that  the  said  Road  is  to  be 
100  feet  wide. 
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Passage  of  South  Eastern  Railway  over  the  extension  of  Whitehall  Place. 

4.  That  as  it  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  plan  and  sections,  that  the  authorized  line  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railway,  after  passing  over  the  new  Hungerford  Bridge,  will  cross  the  proposed 
Branch  Street  between  Whitehall  Place  and  the  Embankment  Road,  at  a level  of  only  19  J-  feet 
above  such  Branch  Road,  which  would  only  give  a clear  headway  of  17  feet,  which  it  is 
submitted  is  much  too  little,  the  levels  and  gradients  of  such  new  Branch  Street  should  be 
re-considered,  and  more  headway,  if  possible,  obtained. 

Somerset  House — River  Front. 

5.  That  the  effect  of  the  Embankment  and  Road  upon  the  River  facade  of  Somerset  House 
(already  rather  low  in  effect),  will  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  that  building,  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  unless  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  lower  stories,  and 
present  Terrace  of  that  building.  Two  or  more  Terraces  successively  descending  from  the 
level  of  the  present  one  to  the  level  of  the  Embankment  Road  would  add  height  and  dignity 
to  the  edifice  as  seen  from  the  River  and  road.  Such  alterations  can  be  readily  made  without 
any  interference  with  the  general  design  of  the  superstructure,  and  increased  accommodation 
available  for  the  public  service  would  be  thus  obtained  by  new  suites  of  rooms,  under  such 
Terraces,  all  which  rooms  would  be  eligibly  situated,  and  have  their  windows  towards  the 
River.  Further  accommodation  could  also  be  got,  by  extending  the  wings  of  the  River 
facade,  to  the  new  line  of  the  Embankment  Road. 

Embankment  Roadway  under  Waterloo  Bridge. 

6.  That  the  passage  of  the  Embankment  Road,  under  one  of  the  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
should  be  considered,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  in  Article  3. 

New  Street  through  the  Savoy  to  Somerset  House. 

7.  That  with  reference  to  the  new  Street  from  the  Embankment  to  Somerset  House,  which 
traverses  the  Savoy,  the  axis  of  such  Street  should  be  modified,  from  that  shown  on  the 
Parliamentary  plan,  and,  if  necessary,  slightly  curved,  so  that  it  may  approach  the  front  of 
Somerset  House,  in  Wellington  Street,  centrally  with  such  front.  That  the  recessed  area  in 
front  of  Lancaster  Place,  and  that  in  front  of  Somerset  House,  should  be  laid  out  and 
designed  as  a public  Square,  whereby  the  entrance  and  facade  of  Somerset  House  would 
assume  more  fitting  importance.  That  the  only  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  altered  line 
would  be  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  Savoy,  which  must  be  pulled  down ; but 
inasmuch  as  this  is  an  inexpensive  brick  edifice,  with  no  pretensions  either  as  regards  appearance 
or  associations,  and  as  other  sites  adjacent  and  resulting  from  the  Street  improvements,  will 
be  readily  available,  such  difficulty  is  of  no  importance.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  as,  according 
to  the  Parliamentary  plan,  the  new  Roadway  would  be  carried  on  a viaduct,  22  feet  high, 
close  adjoining  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  would  probably  in  any  case  be  desirable,  if  not 
necessary  to  remove  it. 

Viaduct  at  Blackfriars ’ Bridge. 

8.  That  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Viaduct,  on  which  it  is  intended  to  carry  the  Embank- 
ment Road,  past  the  City  Gas  Works,  to  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  it  must  be  noted,  that 
the  greatest  height  of  such  Viaduct  will  be  no  less  than  about  35  feet  above  low-water,  and 
that  considering  its  consequent  bulk  and  importance,  its  design  as  seen  from  the  River 
deserves  careful  and  artistic  consideration,  since  it  may  either  be  an  ornament  to  the  River,  or 
a discredit  to  the  embankment  scheme.  That  consequently  the  Institute  recommends  special 
control  over  the  design  to  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

New  Street  approaching  the  Mansion  House. 

9.  That  with  respect  to  the  proposed  new  Street,  from  the  Embankment  to  the  Mansion  House, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact,  that  the  authorized  line  of  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway  (even  when  raised  as  proposed  by  the  Embankment  Bill)  will  be  only  19  feet 
above  the  new  Street,  the  width  of  which  is  proposed  to  be  70  feet,  and  that  the  clear  headway 
would  be  only  17  feet,  which  is  very  insufficient;  that  such  headway  can  be  improved  by 
altering  the  level  of  the  approach  to  the  Bridge,  which  is  quite  feasible,  and  would  be  a great 
improvement  in  many  ways  ; further,  that  considering  the  angle  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
the  new  Street  with  Bridge  Street,  it  would  be  desirable  to  re-arrange  Chatham  Place  in  the 
form  of  a Circus,  that  being  the  only  form  on  plan  which  will  permit  such  junctions  with  good 
effect. 
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New  Blaclcfriars'  Bridge. 

10.  That  as  Blackfriars’  Bridge  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  either  in  conjunction  with,  or  close  adjacent 
to,  the  Bailway  Bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  the  designs  of  both 
those  structures  should  comprise  a suitable  and  effective  land  archway,  crossing  the  Embank- 
ment Road. 

New  Street  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

1 1 . That  the  present  occasion  should  be  taken  to  form  a new  Street,  from  that  which  is  to  lead 
to  the  Mansion  House,  and  that  shall  be  central  with,  and  afford  a view  of  the  South  Transept 
and  Dome  of  St.  Paul’s  (so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  Embankment  Bill  will  allow),  such  Street 
to  be  extended  at  a future  time,  as  shown  on  the  plan  by  dotted  lines. 

Approach  towards  the  Royal  Exchange. 

12.  That  the  axis  of  the  new  Street  leading  to  the  Mansion  House,  should  be  slightly  altered,  as 
shown  by  the  red  line,  so  as  to  approach  the  Royal  Exchange  centrally  with  its  portico,  and 
that  at  the  junction  of  the  new  Street  with  the  Poultry,  a half  circus  should  be  formed  to 
provide  for  the  excessive  and  increasing  traffic  at  this  point. 

Powers  to  private  Owners  to  aid  in  Improvements. 

13.  That  permissive  powers  might  be  given  in  the  Bill,  to  private  Owners  of  property,  along  the 
line  of  the  Street  improvements,  to  use  the  provisions  and  enactments  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts,  in  relation  to  their  property,  whether  on  lease  or  otherwise  held,  and  which  property 
might  be  dealt  with  or  advantageously  altered,  to  accord  with  or  assist  projected  or  desirable 
improvements  ; and  that  Local  or  District  Boards  might  be  empowered  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
such  improvements. 

New  Site  for  York  Gate. 

14.  That  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  River-side  Gateway  at  the  end  of  Buckingham 
Street,  known  as  “ York  Gate,”  it  being  an  architectural  monument  worthy  of  careful 
preservation. 

Landing  Stages  for  Steamboats , fyc.  fyc. 

15.  That  special  provision  should  be  made  in  the  Bill  for  convenient  Landing  Stages  at  numerous 
points,  and  so  contrived  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  and  be  recessed  within  the  line  of  the 
Embankment,  and  consequently  not  to  interfere  with  the  water-way,  thereby  dispensing  with 
all  piers  or  barges  for  landing  projecting  (as  at  present)  into  the  stream. 

Junctions  at  angles  of  Old  and  New  Streets. 

16.  That  it  be  an  enactment  of  the  Bill,  that  all  Junctions  to  be  made  between  old  and  new 
Streets,  under  its  powers  should  be  laid  out  and  formed,  so  that  whenever  the  lines  of  the 
Streets  forming  such  Junction  would  not  include  an  angle  of  120  degrees ; that  so  much 
ground  shall  be  thrown  into  the  new  Street  at  such  Junction,  as  shall  give  such  ground  a 
length  of  at  least  25  feet,  measured  at  an  obtuse  angle  of  135  degrees,  and  that  such  area 
shall  be  paved  as  a foot-pavement  for  a width  of  at  least  10  feet. 

Control  on  Artistic  Questions  to  be  with  Government. 

17.  That  some  control  over  all  such  points  in  the  projected  improvements  as  involve  any  artistic 
considerations,  or  treatment  of  existing  or  intended  Buildings,  shall  be  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  through  the  veto  of  the  First  Connnissioner  of  Works,  on  the  plans  or 
proposals  relating  to  the  same. 

Stone  Facing  to  Embankment  Wall. 

18.  That  the  face  of  the  intended  River  wall  should  be  formed  of  Granite  or  other  Stone,  and  not 
of  Iron  Piling  and  Sheeting,  as  has  been  suggested  in  several  ol  the  plans  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners. 

Site  for  a Statue  near  Waterloo  Bridge. 

19.  That  the  triangular  piece  of  ground  which  will  result  from  the  junction  of  the  proposed  new 
Street  with  Wellington  Street  be  preserved  free  from  all  Buildings,  and  might  be  appropriated 
to  a Statue,  or  some  similar  public  monument. 
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Churches  or  Architectural  Monuments  to  he  Preserved  and  rendered  Visible. 

20.  That  it  be  a provision  of  the  Bill,  that  whenever  the  lines  of  the  new  Streets  pass  close  to,  or 
render  visible  any  existing  Churches  or  public  monuments,  it  be  forbidden  to  erect  any 
Buildings  on  such  intervening  ground  as  shall  obstruct  the  view  of  such  Churches  or  public 
monuments  from  such  new  Streets. 

Uniformity  in  Faqades  and  Heights  of  New  Houses. 

21.  That  some  provision  be  made  in  the  Bill  to  ensure  the  blocks  of  Buildings  along  the  new 
lines  of  Streets  being  treated  with  some  attention  to  architectural  unity,  and  that  the  height  of 
all  new  Buildings  on  these  lines  be  restricted  to  70  feet,  from  the  level  of  the  street  to  the 
wall  plates  or  springing  of  the  roofs. 

Widening  of  part  of  Queen  Street , Cheapside. 

22.  That  it  would  be  a most  useful  improvement  to  widen  that  small  portion  of  Queen  Street, 
which  will  lie  between  Cannon  Street  and  the  proposed  new  Street,  as  shown  by  dotted  red  lines 
on  the  plan. 


Approved  by  the  Committee  3rd  March,  1862. 


This  Report  was  forwarded  by  the  President  to  the  Right  Honourable  W.  Cowper,  with  a 
Resolution  of  the  Council,  to  the  following  effect : — 

Viz. — “ That  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  assumes  thereby  no  responsibility 
in  recommending,  or  otherwise,  the  general  principles  or  lines  of  Embankment  laid  down 
by  the  Thames  Embankment  Commissioners,  but  limits  its  functions  strictly  to  offering 
such  suggestions  as  may,  they  conceive,  improve  without  invalidating  the  Scheme  for 
which  the  Professional  Advisers  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  First  Commissioner  must 
be  obviously  and  most  properly  held  responsible.” 
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THE  FUNDED  STOCK  of  the  Institute  consists  of: — 

£ 3029  16  5 — £ 3.  per  cent.  Consols. 

Dividends  on  Stock  (Consols,  &c.)  • 190  7 5 — £ 3.  per  cent.  Reduced  Annuities. 

Ditto  36  Shares  in  the  Architectural  Union  Company.  Thirty-six  Shares  in  the  Architectural  Union  Company,  Limited,  at  £10.  per  Share  = £360 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO 

THE  COLLECTION  AND  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE, 

Between  the  1th  of  May,  1861,  and  the  5th  of  May , 1862. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Papworth,  J.  W.,  Fellow.  A Carved  Mahogany  Scroll  Bracket,  said  to  have 
been  formerly  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford,  The  Trustees  of  the.  A Cast  from  the  Marble 
Bust,  by  Michael  Rysbrack,  of  James  Gibbs,  Architect. 

Simpson,  Messrs.  A Specimen  of  Mosaics,  proposed  for  the  Exterior  of  the 
Exhibition  Building,  1862.  Coloured  Photograph,  Framed  and  Glazed. 

Steinitz,  Mr.  Francis.  A Cabinet  of  Furniture  Woods,  marked  with  the 
English  and  Latin  names. 

DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS. 

Clarke,  G.  S.,  Fellow.  The  Blind  Asylum,  Brighton.  Mounted  Photograph. 
G.  Somers  Clarke,  Architect. 

Cole,  J.  J.,  Fellow.  Part  of  the  North  Aisle  and  Transept  of  the  Duomo, 
Milan. — Part  of  the  Front  of  the  Duomo,  Milan.  Three  Photographs. 

Donaldson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Solicitor.  The  late  W.  L.  Oil  Painting  of  the  Colos- 
seum at  Rome,  by  Pannini ; left  as  a bequest  by  the  late  Hon.  Solicitor. 

Edmeston,  J.,  Fellow.  Two  Views  of  the  “ Homes,"  Muswell  Hill.  James 
Edmeston,  Architect,  Fellow.  Photographs. 

Fergusson,  J.,  Fellow.  Plan  of  Jerusalem  El-haram  est  Sherif,  or  the  Noble 
Sanctuary,  1833. — Restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus.  By 
J.  Fergusson.  Photograph. 

Henman,  C.,  Fellow.  Design  for  Embanking  the  River  Thames.  By  Charles 
Henman,  F.I.B.A.  Photograph. 
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Keeling,  E.  B.,  Associate.  A Plan  of  Part  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Westminster 
from  College  Street  to  Whitehall,  and  from  the  Thames  to  St.  James’s  Park, 
1761. — Plan  of  the  City  and  Castle  of  Chester,  by  Alexander  De  Lavaux, 
Engineer;  no  date. — A Representation  of  Neuilly  Bridge,  near  Paris, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  several  Machines  made  use  of  for  its  Con- 
struction. And  several  others.  Engravings. 

Marrable,  F.,  Fellow.  Proposed  High  Level  Road  and  Viaduct  from  St. 
Sepulchre’s  Church  to  Hatton  Garden  ; view  looking  West. — Ditto  from 
Hatton  Garden  to  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church ; view  looking  East.  F.  Mar- 
rable, Architect.  Two  Photographs  from  Drawings. 

Robins,  E.  C.,  Fellow.  Design  for  the  Ornamentation  of  Lambeth  Bridge, 
(small  Tracing  of  one  of  the  Cast  Iron  Panels  being  attached.)  E.  C. 
Robins,  Architect.  Photograph. — The  Accepted  Design  for  St.  John’s 
Church,  Battersea.  E.  C.  Robins,  Architect.  Photographs. 

Smith,  T.,  Fellow.  The  Projected  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Mediterranee,  Cannes. 
Thomas  Smith  & Son,  Architects.  Engraving,  2 copies. 

Street,  G.  E.,  Fellow.  Eight  Sheets,  Sketches  of  Ecclesiastical  Subjects 
in  England. — North-east  Prospect  of  the  Church  now  being  built  in 
Garden  Street,  Westminster. — Interior  and  Exterior  View  of  a Church 
about  to  be  built  at  Cowley,  Oxon.  G.  E.  Street,  Architect.  Lithographs. — 
Church  of  SS.  Philip  and  James?  Oxford;  Exterior  and  Interior. — 
Monument  in  course  of  Execution,  to  the  Memory  of  Major  Hodson,  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral. — Chalice  made  by  J.  Keith  from  the  Designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  G.  E.  Street,  Architect.  Photographs. 

Tite,  W.,  M.P.,  Fellow.  Portraits  of  two  Mediaeval  Architects,  1440  and  1564 
Mounted  tracings,  framed  and  glazed. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  fcc. 

Angell,  S.,  Fellow.  The  Excavations  upon  the  Site  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  1861. 

By  S.  Angell,  Esq.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  Chertsey,  1861. 

Architectural  Publication  Society  (The).  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture. 
Part  XII.  4to.  London,  1862. 

Art  Union  (The).  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  with 
List  of  Members.  8vo.  London,  1861. 
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LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Association  (The).  Seventh  Annual  Report,  and  Supplementary  Report,  of 
the  Association  for  Promoting  Improvement  in  the  Dwellings  and 
Domestic  Condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Scotland.  Pamphlet. 
8vo.  Edinburgh,  1861. 

Author  (The).  Notes  on  Art,  British  Sculptors,  Sculpture,  and  our  Public 
Monuments.  Anonymous.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  London,  1861. 

Author  (The).  Lighthouse  Management. — The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  Lights,  Buoys  and  Beacons,  1861,  examined  and  refuted. 
By  an  Englishman.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  London,  1861. 

Author  (The).  The  Royal  Engineers  ; being  Remarks  on  their  Duties,  with 
Suggestions  for  greatly  increasing  their  numbers,  and  thus  rendering  the 
Efficiency  of  the  British  Army  complete.  (Anonymous.)  Pamphlet.  8vo. 
London,  1862. 

Author  (The).  The  Royal  Engineer  Department,  its  Work  and  the  Esti- 
mates. By  Argus.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  London,  1862. 

Author  (The).  How  to  Double  the  Value  of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  Ex- 
hibitors and  the  World.  By  a Non- Exhibitor.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  London, 
1862. 

Booth,  W.  J.,  Fellow.  A description  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  with 
some  Account  of  the  Conventional  Buildings.  By  George  Millers, 
Esq.,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  London,  1808. — Gothic  Ornaments  at 
Oxford.  By  F.  Mackenzie  and  A.  Pugin.  4to.  London. — Heriot’s  Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh.  (The  Design  of  the  celebrated  Architect,  Inigo  Jones.) 
By  John  Goldicutt,  Architect.  Folio,  n.d. — The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Chapel  in  Luton  Park.  By  H.  Shaw.  Folio.  London,  1829. — 
Les  plus  beaux  Edifices  de  La  Ville  de  Genes  et  de  ses  environs.  Recueil 
publie  par  M.  P.  Gauthier,  Architecte  du  Gouvernement.  Folio.  Plates. 
Paris,  1832. — Del  Foro  Romano,  della  Via  Sacra,  dell  Anfiteatro  Flavio, 
e de’  luoglii  adjacenti  Opera  di  Antonio  Nibby.  8vo.  Roma,  1819. — 
Templum  Vaticanum  et  Ipsius  Origo  cum  iEdificiis  maxime  conspicuis 
antiquitus,  et  recens  ibidem  constitutis;  editum  ab  equite  Carolo  Fontana. 
Folio.  Romae,  1694. 

Burgess,  Rev.  R.,  Hon.  Member.  A City  for  the  Pope,  or  the  Solution  of  the 
Roman  Question.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D.  Pamphlet.  8vo. 
London,  1860. 

Brandon,  D.,  Fellow.  Railway  Practice;  A Collection  of  Working  Plans  and 
Practical  Details  of  Construction  in  the  Public  Works  of  the  most  Cele- 
brated Engineers,  By  S.  C.  Brees,  C.E.,  &c.  4to.  London,  1837. 
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Brandon,  R.,  Fellow.  The  Open  Timber  Roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  illustrated 
by  Perspective  and  Working  Drawings  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  ol 
Church  Roofs.  By  Raphael  and  J.  Arthur  Brandon,  Architect  . 4to- 
London,  1850. 

Burnell,  G.  R.  Esq.  Cathedrale  de  Bayeaux;  reprise  en  sous-ceuvres  de  la 
Tour  Centrale,  par  M.  E.  Flacliat. — Description  des  travaux  par  MM. 
H.  de  Dion  et  L.  Lasvignes,  ingenieurs  anciens  eleves  de  l’Ecole  centrale. 
4 to.  Paris,  1861. — The  Engineers’,  Architects’  and  Contractors’  Pocket 
Book  for  the  year  1862.  8vo.  London,  1862. 

Canadian  Institute  (The).  The  Canadian  Journal.  8vo.  Toronto,  1861-62. 

Cates,  A.,  Associate.  Libri  Quattro  Dell’  Antichita  della  citta  di  Roma, 
raccolte  sotto  brevita  da  diversi  Anti  chi  et  moderni  Scrittori. — Per  M. 
Bernardo  Gamucci  da  San  Gimignano.  4to.  Venetia,  1565. 

Cooke,  M.,  Esq.  The  History  and  Articles  of  Masonry  (now  first  published 
from  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum.)  Edited  by  Matthew  Cooke.  8vo. 
London,  1861. 

Daly,  C.,  Hon.  and  Corr.  Member.  Revue  Generale  de  l’Architecture  et 
des  Travaux  Publics.  Par  M.  Cesar  Daly,  Architecte.  Nos.  11  and  12 
of  Yol.  18,  and  Nos.  1 to  7 of  Vol.  19.  4to.  Paris,  1861. — L’Architec- 
ture Privee  au  dix-nouvieme  siecle  sous  Napoleon  III.  Nouvelles 
Maisons  de  Paris  et  des  Environs.  Par  Mons.  Cesar  Daly.  Parts  11  and 
12,  1860;  and  Parts  13  to  24,  1861.  Folio.  Paris,  1861. — Des  Con- 
cours  pour  les  Monuments  Publics  dans  le  passe,  le  present,  et  1’  avenir. 
Par  M.  Cesar  Daly,  Architecte.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  Paris,  1861. 

Ecclesiological  Society  (The).  The  Ecclesiologist.  8vo.  London,  1861-62. 

Editor  (The).  The  Builder,  1861-62. 

Editor  (The).  The  Building  News,  1861-62. 

Editor  (The).  The  Civil  Engineers’  and  Architects’  Journal.  1861-62. 

Editor  (The).  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting  and  Water  Supply,  &c.,  1861-62. 

Editor  (The).  The  Literary  Gazette,  1861-62. 

Editor  (The).  The  London  Review,  Yol.  I,  1860,  to  Yol.  IV,  1862. 

Editor  (The),  Hon.  and  Corr.  Member.  Allgemeine  Bauzeitung  mit  Abbil- 
dungen.  Von.  Prof.  C.  F.  L.  Forster,  Architekt.  Parts  II.  to  VII.  4to. 
Plates,  folio.  Wien,  1861. 

Falkener,  E.,  Esq.  On  the  Hypaethron  of  Greek  Temples,  together  with 
some  Observations  in  Reply  to  the  Reviewers  of  “ Daedalus.”  By  Edward 
Falkener.  8vo.  London,  1861. 
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Fleury  Rohaultde,  Hon.  and  Corr.  Member.  Le  Campanile  de  Pise,  par  M. 
Georges  Rohault  de  Fleury,  Architecte,  (Extrait  de  l’Encyclopedie 
d’Architecture,  Anee  1859,)  folio.  Paris. 

Fould,  Ackille.  Archives  de  la  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques, 
publies  par  ordre  de  Son  Excellence  M.  Ackille  Fould,  Ministre  d’Etat. 
No.  64  to  69  inclusive.  Large  folio.  Paris. 

Grantham,  R.  B.,  Esq.  On  Arterial  Drainage  and  Outfalls.  By  Richard 
Boxall  Grantham,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Discussion  upon 
the  Paper.  Edited  by  Charles  Manby,  F.R.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Hon.  Sec., 
and  James  Forrest,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Secretary.  Pamphlet.  8vo. 
London,  1862. 

Hiort,  Miss.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
William  Hiort.  Pamphlet,  n.  d. 

Houlston,  W.,  Esq.  The  Circle  Secerned  from  the  Square,  and  its  Area 
guaged  in  terms  of  a Triangle  common  to  both.  By  William  Houlston, 
Esq.  Pamphlet.  4to.  London  and  Jersey,  1862. 

Hubsch,  Dr.,  Hon.  and  Corr.  Member.  Die  Altchristlichen  Kirchen  nach  den 
Baudenkmalen  und  alteren  Beschreibungen  und  der  Einfluss  des 
Altchristlichen  Baustyls  auf  den  Kirchenbau  aller  spateren  Perioden. 
Von  Dr.  Hubsch.  Plates,  Atlas.  Carlsruhe,  1861. 

I’Anson,  E.  Fellow.  Histoire  de  l’Art  chez  les  Anciens.  Par  M.  J.  Wincklemann. 
2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1766. — An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  France,  with  a view  to  Illustrate  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Gothic  Architecture  in  Europe.  By  the  late  Rev.  G.  D.  Whittington. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  London,  1811. — Tracts  on  Vaults  and  Bridges, 
containing  Observations  on  the  Various  forms  of  Vaults,  Principles  of 
Arches,  Tables  of  Bridges,  Principles  of  Pendant  Bridges,  &c.  By 
Samuel  Ware.  8vo. ’London,  1822.  Architectura  Publica.  Nacligelas- 
senes  Werk,  von  Alexis  de  Chateauneuf.  Large  folio.  Berlin  and 
Hamburg,  1860. 

India,  the  Secretary  of  State  for.  Astronomical  Determinations  of  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes,  and  Magnetic  Observations,  during  a Scientific  Mission 
to  India  and  High  Asia.  By  Hermann,  Adolphe,  and  Robert  De 
Schlagintweit.  Text,  Vol.  I.  4to.  Plates,  Atlas,  Part  I.  Leipzig  and 
London,  1861. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (The).  The  National  Defences.  By  George 
Parker  Bidder,  jun.,  M.  A.,  with  an  Abstract  upon  the  Paper,  and  an 
Appendix.  Edited  by  Charles  Manby,  F.R.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Hon.  Sec., 
and  James  Forrest,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Secretary.  Pamphlet.  8vo. 
London,  1861. 
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Knightley,  T.  E.,  Fellow.  Stable  Architecture.  By  Thomas  Edward 
Knightley,  F.R.I.B. A.,  Architect,  folio.  London,  1862. 

Lockyer,  J.  M.  Esq.  The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 
Vol.  1 to  7 inclusive.  8vo.  London,  1845  to  1850. — Hunt’s  Hand- 
Book  to  the  Official  Catalogues  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851.  2 vols 
8 vo.  Lond.  1851. — A Catalogue  of  the  Classical  Contents  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  collected  by  Horace  Walpole.  4to.  Lond.  1842. — Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Painting  delivered  at  Edinburgh  by  John  Buskin.  8vo.  Lond. 
1854. — Catalogue  of  the  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  collected 
at  Manchester  in  1857.  8vo.  Manchester,  1857. — The  Monumental 
Brasses  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Boutell,  M.A.  8vo.  Lond.  1849. 
— Handbuch  der  Kirchlichen  Kunst-Archaologie  des  deutschen  Mitte- 
lalters.  Von  Heinrich  Otte.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1854. — Die  interessantesten 
Chorlein  an  Nurnbergs  Mittelalterlichen  Gebauder.  Von  Dr.  Fr.  Mayer. 
8vo.  Nurnberg,  n.  d. — The  Pictorial  Handbook  of  London.  8vo. 
London,  1854. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  (The).  Transactions  of  the 
Society.  Vol.  II,  Part  IV.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  London,  1861. 

Morant,  J.  G.  Contributing  Visitor.  The  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble 
and  Eminent  Persons,  comprising  the  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Edward  Blore,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1826. — Sammlung 
Architektonischer  Entwiirfe,  fur  die  Aunsfulirung  bestimmt  oder  wirklich 
Ausgeftilirt.  Von  L.  Von  Klenze.  Large  folio.  Munchen,  Stuttgart, 
und  Tubingen.  1830. 

Murray,  J.  Fellow.  Modern  Architecture,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil  and  Domestic. 
Illustrated  by  Views  and  Plans  of  Gothic  and  Classic  Buildings  erected 
since  1850.  By  James  Murray,  F.R. I. B.A.  Five  Plates.  4to.  Coventry, 
1862. 

Nelson,  C.  C.,  Fellow.  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne.  Par  P.  T.  Letarouilly, 
Architecte.  Plates,  3 vols.  folio;  Text  1 vol.  4to.  Paris,  1840. 

Northern  Archeological  Association  (The).  Proceedings  of  the  Northern 
Archaeological  Association.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1861. 

Norton,  J.,  Fellow.  Kunst  denkmaler  des  Christlichen  Mittelalters  in  den 
Rheinlanden.  Herausgegeben  von  Ernst  Aus’m  Weerth.  Band  1,  1857. 
Band  2,  Plates,  atlas  folio.  Letterpress,  4to.  1859. 

Nystrom,  J.  W.  Esq.  Project  of  a New  System  of  Arithmetic,  Weight, 
Measure  and  Coins,  proposed  to  be  called  the  Tonal  System,  with  sixteen 
to  the  base.  By  John  W.  Nystrom,  C.E.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1862. 
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Papworth,  J.  W.,  Fellow.  A Practical  Treatise  on  Chimneys,  containing  full 
directions  for  Preventing  or  Removing  Smoke  in  Houses,  Small  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1774. — Taylor’s  Builders’  Price-Book.  By  an  eminent  Sur- 
veyor. Small  8vo.  London,  1810. — Prospectus  of  a Design  for  various 
Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  principally  about  the  Court.  By  an 
Architect.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  London,  1816. — On  Submarine  Foundations, 
particularly  the  Screw-Pile  and  Moorings.  By  Alexander  Mitchell,  M.  Inst. 
C.E. ; and  an  Account  of  the  Maplin  Sand  Lighthouse.  By  John  Baldry 
Redman,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  with  Abstracts  of  the  Discussions  upon  both 
Papers.  Revised  by  Charles  Manby,  Sec.  Inst.  C.E.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
London,  1848. — Prospectus  of  the  Patent  Biangular  Pavement  for  Streets 
and  Roadways.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  London,  1826. — Recueil  des  Dessins  de 
differens  batimens  construits  a Saint-Petersbourgh,  et  dans  l’interieur 
de  l’Empire  de  Russie.  Par  Louis  Rusca,  Architecte  de  Sa  Majeste 
Imperiale.  Large  folio.  Saint-Petersbourgh,  1 810. 

Papworth,  Wyatt,  Fellow.  The  Builders’  Complete  Assistant,  or  a Library 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  By  Batty  Langley.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo.  London, 
n.  d.  (Published  after  1838). — The  Gentleman’s  and  Builders’  Repository, 
or  Architecture  Displayed,  containing  the  most  useful  and  requisite 
Problems  in  Geometry.  By  E.  Hoppus.  4to.  London,  1738. — The  Early 
History  of  Freemasonry  in  England.  By  James  Orchard  Halli well,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  London,  1844. — The  Great  Triennial 
Handel  Festival,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1862.  Programme  of  Arrange- 
ments. Pamphlet,  8vo.  London,  1862. 

Pettigrew,  J.  Esq.  Collectanea  Archseologica  : Communications  made  to  the 
British  Archaeological  Association.  Vol.  I.  Parti.  4to.  London,  1861. 

Phipson,  W.  W.,  Esq.  Remarks  on  Ventilation,  with  extracts  from  Official 
Reports  on  the  Combination  of  Ventilation  and  Warming,  System  Van 
Hecke.  By  Wilson  Weatherley  Phipson,  C.E.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Lond.  1859. 

Robins,  E.  C.,  Fellow.  Prolusiones  Architectonicae,  or  Essays  on  Subjects 
connected  with  Grecian  and  Roman  Architecture.  By  William  Wilkins, 
A M.,  R.A.,  F.R.S.  4to.  London,  1837. — A Practical  View  of  the  Sanitary 
Question ; being  the  General  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Local 
Board  of  Health  for  the  Parochial  District  of  Regent  Square  Church, 
St.  Pancras.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  London,  1854. 

Robinson,  J.  C.,  Esq.  Catalogue  of  the  Soulages  Collection.  By  J.  C.  Robin- 
son, F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  December,  1856. — Catalogue  of  the  Uzielli 
Collection.  By  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1860. 
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Royal  Engineers  (The)  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers. Vol.  X,  new  series.  4to.  Woolwich,  1861. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  (The).  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  Nos.  2 to  5,  of  Yol.  V.,  and  Nos.  1 and  2 of  Yol.  VI.  Pamphlet 
8 vo.  London,  1861. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Part  XI.  Pamphlet, 
8vo.  London,  1860-61  ; and  a List  of  the  Members,  &c.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
London,  1861. 

Royal  Society  (The).  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Nos.  44 
to  48  of  Vol.  XV.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  London,  1862. 

Shout,  R.  H.,  Fellow.  The  Builder’s  Jewel:  or  the  Youth’s  Instructor  and 
Workman’s  Remembrancer.  By  B.  and  T.  Langley.  12mo.  London, 
1741. — Pleasure  with  Profit:  consisting  of  Recreations  of  Divers  Kinds. 
By  William  Leybourn.  4to.  London,  1694. — Lucern®  veterum  Sepulch- 
rales  Iconic®,  ex  Cavernis  Romm  Subterraneis  Collect®,  et  a Petro  Santi 
Bartoli,  cum  Observationibus.  J.  Petri  Bellorii  and  L.  Begeri.  4to. 
Colonise  Marchic®,  1702. — The  British  Carpenter,  or  a Treatise  on 
Carpentry.  By  Francis  Price.  4to.  London,  1753. — Palladio Londinensis ; 
or,  The  London  Art  of  Building.  In  Three  Parts.  To  which  is  annexed 
The  Builder’s  Dictionary.  By  William  Salmon.  Sixth  Edition.  4to. 
London,  1760. — Observations  on  the  Design  for  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  as  executed  in  the  year  1812,  accompanied  by  Plans, 
Elevation  and  Sections  of  the  same.  By  Benjamin  Wyatt,  F.S.A., 
Architect.  4to.  London,  1812. 

Sibley,  R.  L.,  Fellow.  A General  History  of  Inland  Navigation,  Foreign 
and  Domestic : containing  a Complete  Account  of  the  Canals  already 
executed  in  England,  with  Considerations  of  those  projected.  By  J. 
Phillips.  4to.  London,  1795. — A Treatise  of  Inland  Navigation; 
delineating  the  course  of  an  intended  Navigable  Canal  from  London  to 
Norfolk  and  Lynn,  through  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 
By  J.  Phillips.  4to.  London,  1785. — A Treatise  on  Building  in  Water. 
By  Geo.  Semple.  4to.  Dublin,  1776. — Travels  in  Portugal.  By  James 
Murphy,  Architect.  4to.  London,  1795. 

Shaw,  H.,  Hon.  Member.  The  Hand-Book  of  Medimval  Alphabets  and 
Devices.  By  Henry  Shaw,  F.S. A.  4to.  London,  1853. — The  Decorative 
Arts,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Shaw, 
F.S. A.  4to.  London,  1851. 
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LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Smith,  T.  R,,  Associate.  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Acoustics. — The  Dis- 
tribution of  Sound.  By  T.  Roger  Smith,  Architect.  8vo.  London,  1861. 

St.  Barbe,  J.  Esq.  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  New 
Lymington,  in  the  County  of  Southampton.  By  Charles  St.  Barbe,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  4to.  London,  n.  d. 

Street,  G.  E.,  Fellow.  Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Notes  of  a 
Tour  in  the  North  of  Italy.  By  George  Edmund  Street,  Architect, 
F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1855. — An  Urgent  Plea  for  the  Revival  of  True 
Principles  of  Architecture  in  the  Public  Buildings  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  By  George  Edmund  Street,  F S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect  for  the 
Diocese  of  Oxford.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1853. — The 
Churches  of  Liibeck ; (a  Paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society, 
by  George  Edmund  Street,  Esq.,  Architect.)  Pamphlet.  8vo. — On  the 
Distinctive  Features  of  the  Middle  Pointed  Churches  of  Cornwall.  By 
George  E.  Street,  Architect.  Pamphlet.  4to.  Exeter,  1851. — Some 
Account  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stone,  near  Dartford.  By  George 
Edmund  Street,  F.S.A.  Pamphlet.  4to.  London,  1861. 

Smirke,  S.,  Fellow.  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London.  Laws  relating  to 
the  Schools,  the  Library,  and  the  Students.  8vo.  London,  1862. 

Smith,  C.  H.,  Hon.  Member.  Linear  Perspective;  or,  a New  Method  of 
representing  justly  all  manner  of  Objects  as  they  appear  to  the  Eye  in 
all  Situations.  By  Brook  Taylor,  LL.D.  and  R.S.S.  8vo.  London, 
1715. — New  Principles  of  Linear  Perspective;  or,  the  Art  of  Designing 
on  a Plane  the  representations  of  all  sorts  of  Objects.  By  Brook  Taylor, 
LL.D.  and  R.S.S.  8vo.  London,  1719. 

Slater,  W.,  Fellow.  The  Architectural  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Fall  of  the  Tower  and  Spire;  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. — Of  Boxgrove  Priory ; By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A. — And  of  Shoreham  Collegiate  Church, 
together  with  the  Collective  Architectural  History  of  the  foregoing 
Buildings,  as  indicated  by  their  Mouldings;  By  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.. 
F.R.I.B.A.  4to.  Chichester,  1861. 

Tate,  G.,  Esq.  Proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club.  Vol.  IV. 
No.  5.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  Berwick,  1861. 

Tite,  W.,  President,  Fellow.  Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Decay  of  the  Stone  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  Pamphlet,  4to.  London,  1st  August, 
1861. 
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Wardell,  W.  W.,  Fellow,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Melbourne.  Statistical 
Register  of  Victoria,  1854. — Statistical  Notes  of  the  Progress  of  Victoria, 
1835-60. — Results  of  Magnetical,  Nautical,  and  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions, 1858-59  ; and  also  Reports  on  Electric  Telegraph  ; Artesian  Wells ; 
Reservoirs ; Meteorological  Observations ; Mining  Resources ; Harbour 
Improvements ; Water  Supply  ; Roads  and  Bridges  ; Works  and  Ex- 
penditure; Sewerage  and  Water  Commission  ; Internal  Communication  ; 
Geological  Surveys,  with  Maps,  <fec. 

Willoughby,  T.,  Fellow.  Le  Vite  de’  piu  celebri  Arcbitetti  d’ogni  nazione  e 
d’ogni  tempo  precedute  da  un  saggio  sopra  L’Arcbitettura.  4to.  Roma, 
1768. 

Wiltshire  Arch.eologial  Society  (The).  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Magazine.  No.  20.  Vol.  VII.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Devizes,  December,  1861. 

Wyatt,  M.  D.,  V.P.,  Fellow.  On  the  Present  Aspect  of  the  Fine  and 
Decorative  Arts  in  Italy,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  Exhibition 
in  Florence.  By  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Architect.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  London, 
1861. — A Milton  Memorial:  a Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  Milton; 
compiled  with  reference  to  the  Proposed  Restoration  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  London,  1862. — L’Utilite  des 
Voyages.  Par  M.  Baudelot  de  Dairval,  Avocat  en  Parlement.  2 vol. 
in  1.  8vo.  Paris,  1693. 
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1862.  Mr.  Cockerell’s  prize  of  £ 10.  10s.  to  A.  W.  Davis.  I 1862.  Mr.  Tite’s  prize  of  £ 10.  10s.  to  H.  S.  Legg,  Associate. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  ORDINARY  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  MEETINGS, 

PAPERS  READ,  &c. 

From  the  6th  of  May,  1861,  to  the  28 tli  of  April,  1862. 


6th  May,  1861. — Annual  General  Meeting. — The  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  were  read  and 

adopted. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Office-Bearers  for  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  Fellow,  was  prevented  by  the  state  of  his 
health  from  offering  himself  for  re-election  as  President. 

The  Election  of  a President  was  postponed  to  the  13tli  instant,  and  the  Meeting  proceeded  to 
the  Election  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary  Secretaries,  Ordinary  Members  of  Council,  and 
other  Officers  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonths. 

13 th  May. — Adjourned  General  Meeting.- — The  following  Resolution  was  passed: — “ That  this  Meeting, 
in  view  of  the  retirement  of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A.,  from  the  office  of  President  of  this 
Institute,  deems  it  due  to  his  high  character  as  an  architect,  and  to  the  great  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Institute,  that  a permanent  Memorial  of  his  Presidency  should  be  provided  in 
the  form  of  his  Portrait,  to  be  placed  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute  ; the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  by  Subscription  of  Members  only.  Also,  That  this  Meeting  deems  it  proper  that  an 
appropriate  Address  to  Mr.  Cockerell  on  his  retirement  should  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
Members  at  large  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Cockerell.” 

William  Tite,  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  Fellow,  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonths. 

27 th  May. — “Remarks  on  the  Operations  recently  carried  on  at  Bay eux  and  Chichester  Cathedrals.” 
By  George  R.  Burnell,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Examiners,  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  twelve- 
months. 

10th  June. — “ On  the  Architecture  of  the  Dark  Ages.”  By  J.  P.  Seddon,  Fellow. 

It  was  announced  that  a Special  General  Meeting  would  be  held  on  the  evening  of  July  1,  to 
receive  and  consider  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  Architectural  Examination. 

24 th  June. — The  subject  of  the  proposed  Metropolitan  Embankment  of  the  Thames  was  introduced  by 
James  Edmeston,  Fellow  ; and  other  Schemes  were  explained  by  their  Authors,  H.  R.  Newton, 
Fellow,  and  Mr.  Richard  Turner  of  Dublin. 

A short  Memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodward,  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  decease  of  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  Hon.  Member,  was  announced. 

1st  July. — Special  General  Meeting. — On  the  subject  of  Architectural  Examination. 

It  was  Resolved — “ That  the  further  discussion  upon  the  Scheme  submitted  be  deferred  until  the 
second  Monday  in  November  next,  and  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  other  Architectural  Bodies,  and  to  prepare  the  necessary  Scheme  for 
carrying  the  Examination  into  execution.” 

22nd  July.  Special  General  Meeting,  called  in  conformity  with  a Requisition  signed  by  Eight  Fellows. 

The  subject  of  the  Thames  Embankment  was  re-considered,  and  it  was 

Resolved— “ That  in  carrying  out  the  great  work  of  the  Embankment  of  the  Thames  it  is 
essential  that  the  Artistic  as  well  as  the  Engineering  element  should  be  carefully  considered, 
and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a Committee  specially  to  watch  the  proceedings 
taken  in  the  matter.” 
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The  subject  of  the  Certificate  of  Membership  was  introduced,  and  it  was  resolved — “ That  it  is 
inexpedient  that  this  Certificate  be  issued  at  present.” 

The  subject  of  the  Exhibition  Building  of  1862,  was  discussed. 

4 th  November. — Opening  Meeting  of  the  Session,  1861-62. — The  President,  ffm.  Tite,  M.P.,  delivered 
an  Opening  Address,  and  alluded  to  the  decease  of  Herr  Zwimer,  Hon.  and  Corresponding 
Member;  William  Leverton  Donaldson,  Hon.  Solicitor;  and  John  Clayton,  Fellow. 

A letter  was  read  from  W.  L.  Donaldson,  forwarding  a picture  by  Panini,  bequeathed  to  the 
Institute  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  Hon.  Solicitor  to  the  Institute. 

A series  of  Sketches,  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Vaughan,  the  recipient  of  the  Soane  Medallion 
in  1859,  were  exhibited. 

Mons.  Prud’homme  explained  his  system  of  Electro-Telegraphic  Bell-Ringing,  as  used  by  him 
in  Parisian  houses. 

lldi  November. — Special  General  Meeting. — The  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  proposed  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examination  was  received  and  adopted. 

18</«  November. — “ On  the  Mode  in  which  Light  was  introduced  into  Greek  Temples.”  By  James 
Fergusson,  Fellow. 

2nd  December. — “ On  the  Superintendents  of  English  Buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; Collections  for  an 
Historical  Account  of  Masons,  their  Customs,  Institutions,  &c.”  By  Wyatt  Papworth, 
Fellow. 

A.  P.  Strong,  Associate,  communicated  some  particulars  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  late 
Herr  Zwirner,  of  Cologne,  Hon.  and  Cor.  Member. 

6th  January , 1862. — “ On  the  Conservation  of  Antient  Architectural  Monuments  and  Remains.”  By 
G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  V.P.,  Fellow. 

The  Address  of  Condolence  from  the  President  and  Council  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  the 
recent  death  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort,  was  read. 

The  Reply  of  the  Home  Secretary,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  same,  was  also  read. 

13</i  January. — Special  General  Meeting. — A series  of  Rules  relating  to  Architects’  Charges,  which  the 
Council  proposed  to  this  Meeting,  were  considered  seriatim,  amended  and  adopted. 

Resolved — “ That  the  Rules  be  printed  and  laid  on  the  table  at  the  next  meeting  to  consider 
the  subject.” 

Resolved — “ That  this  Meeting  be  adjourned  to  Monday  evening,  January  27,  1862,  at  eight 
o’clock.” 

20 th  January. — “ On  the  Essentials  of  a Healthy  Dwelling  and  the  extension  of  its  benefits  to  the 
Labouring  Population.”  By  Henry  Roberts,  Fellow. 

The  Election  of  Mr.  James  Green,  of  Baker  Street,  as  a Contributing  Visitor,  was  announced. 

21tli  January. — Special  General  Meeting. — The  consideration  of  the  Rules  relating  to  Professional 
Practice  and  Charges,  was  resumed. 

Resolved — “ That  the  Resolutions  as  to  Professional  Practice  and  Architects’  Charges,  passed 
on  Monday,  the  13th,  and  Monday,  the  21st  instant,  be  printed  and  published. 

Resolved — “ That  the  heading,  ‘ Professional  Practice  and  Architects’  Charges,  being  those  now 
usually  and  properly  made,’  be  approved  of.” 

Resolved — “ That  the  Resolutions  to  be  published  be  arranged  in  sections  according  to  the 
subjects  to  which  the  Resolutions  refer.” 

3rd  February. — The  Discussion  “ On  the  Conservation  of  Antient  Architectural  Monuments  and 
Remains,”  as  adjourned  from  6th  January  last,  was  resumed. 

Resolved  unanimously — “ That  the  Council  be  requested  to  draw  up  a series  of  practical  Rules 
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and  Suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  Antient  Buildings  requiring  reparation,  and  to  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  other  Architectural  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  with  a view 
to  obtaining  their  co-operation  in  considering  such  measures  as  their  united  wisdom  may 
suggest  for  the  preservation  of  the  faithful  and  authentic  Conservation  of  Antient  Monuments 
and  Remains,  and  to  report  on  the  same  to  this  Institute.” 

llth  February  — The  adjourned  Discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Henry  Roberts,  Fellow,  on  20th 
January  last,  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

24 th  February. — Special  General  Meeting. — In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  humbly  to  submit  to 
Her  Majesty’s  gracious  consideration  that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  year  1861  should  be 
awarded  to  Professor  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Member  R.I.B.A. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  on  the  Essay  and  Drawings  received  in  competition,  was  read  and 
agreed  to. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  Royal  and  other  Medals,  and  the 
Prizes  offered  by  the  President,  and  by  Sir  Francis  E.  Scott,  for  the  year  1862,  was  read 
and  agreed  to. 

3rd  March. — “ Some  particulars  regarding  the  Plan  and  Construction  of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.” 
By  Andrew  Moseley,  Fellow. 

“ Some  Account  of  the  London  Bridge  Railway  Terminus  Hotel.”  By  Henry  Currey,  Fellow. 

17 th  March. — “ On  Pictorial  Mosaic  as  an  Architectural  Embellishment.”  By  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  V.P. 

The  decease  of  W.  C.  Lochner,  Fellow,  was  announced. 

A Letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  Fellow,  respecting  the  increased  advantages 
offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  Students  in  Architecture. 

Her  Majesty’s  sanction  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1861  was  announced. 

31st  March. — “ On  the  Leonine  City,  Vatican.”  By  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  B.D.,  Hon.  Member. 

28 th  April. — “ On  Jewish  and  Roman  Architecture  in  Palestine,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.” 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  presented  by  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  President,  to  Professor  Willis.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute,  with  Five  Guineas,  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  Associate.  An 
Institute  Prize  in  Books  to  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham.  A Cheque  for  Ten  Guineas  from 
Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Davis.  An  Institute  Prize  Book  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers, 
Associate.  A Cheque  for  Ten  Guineas  from  Mr.  Tite,  President,  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Legg,  Associate ; 
and  the  Students’  Prizes  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  S.  Fry.  The  Designs  by  Mr.  W. 
Hallam,  Student,  and  Mr.  R.  Clamp,  for  the  President’s  Prize,  and  the  Drawings  by  Mr.  S. 
Fry,  Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry,  and  Mr.  G.  Baxter,  jun.,  for  Students’  prizes,  were  commended. 

Original  Drawings,  and  other  Illustrations  of  the  Papers  read,  were  exhibited  at  the  Evening  Meetings. 
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SUBJECTS  FOB  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES,  1862. 

At  the  Special  General  Meeting,  held  on  Monday,  24th  February,  1862, 

The  following  Recommendation  of  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  ROYAL  MEDAL  for  the 
year  1862,  was  read  and  agreed  to  : — 

Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  grant  her  gracious  permission  that  the  Royal  Medal  be  conferred 
on  such  distinguished  Architect  or  Man  of  Science,  of  any  Country,  as  may  have  designed  or 
executed  any  building  of  high  merit,  or  produced  a work  tending  to  promote  or  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  Architecture,  or  the  various  branches  of  Science  connected  therewith; — 

That  the  Council  do  proceed  in  January,  1863,  to  take  into  consideration  the  appropriation  of  the 
Royal  Medal. 


The  following  Recommendations  of  the  Council  were  also  read  and  agreed  to  : — 

INSTITUTE  MEDAL. 

That  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay  ou  either  of  the 
following  subjects:  — 

1st  The  application  of  colored  bricks  and  terra  cotta  to  modern  architecture. 

2nd.  The  application  of  timber  work  in  England,  constructively  and  artistically,  from  the  year 
1400  to  the  present  time. 

3rd.  On  the  stained  glass  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

4th.  On  the  use  of  concrete  for  vaults,  and  roofing  purposes. 

* The  Essays  to  be  written  very  legibly  on  alternate  pages,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  illustrations. 

That  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute,  with  Five  Guineas,  be  also  awarded  for  the  best 
Illustrations,  geometrically  drawn  from  actual  measurement,  (with  dimensions  figured,  both  on  the 
drawings  shewing  the  general  arrangements,  and  on  the  details,)  together  with  descriptive 
particulars,  of  an  Abbey  Gateway,  a Bridge,  or  other  Mediaeval  building  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
hitherto  unpublished  in  that  manner. 

The  Council  suggest  the  following  as  being  subjects  worthy  of  illustration,  but  others  may  equally 
well  be  taken,  if  more  convenient  to  the  Competitor : 

Cambridgeshire — Gateway  at  Ely. 

„ One  of  the  Bridges  of  the  County. 

Huntingdonshire — ditto.  ditto. 

Herefordshire — The  Abbey  d’Or  in  the  Golden  V alley. 
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Hertfordshire — St.  Alban’s  Eastern  Chapels,  including  Lady  and  Ante  Chapels. 
Middlesex — Ely  Place  Chapel,  London. 

Nottinghamshire — The  Chapter  House,  Southwell. 

,,  West  Front  of  Newstead  Abbey. 

Somersetshire — St.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  Glastonbury. 

,,  King  Ina’s  Palace 

Shropshire — Lille  shall  Abbey. 

S taflfordshire — Croxden  Abbey. 

Sussex — Battle  Abbey  Gateway. 

Yorkshire — Kirkham  Abbey  Gateway,  and  Cloisters. 

Wales — Chepstow  Castle. 

Scotland — Dryburgh,  Kelso,  or  Melrose  Abbey. 

„ Monastery  at  Iona,  Elgin  Cathedral. 

Ireland — Cashel  Cathedral. 

Jerpoint  Abbey. 


MogffI  tnstttufc  of  33rttfst)  architects. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES  FOR  1862. 

INSTITUTE  MEDAL. 


The  sum  of  £10.  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  as  a Prize  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  application  of  moulded,  shaped,  and  coloured  bricks,  and  terra  cotta,  to  Modern 
Architecture.  The  Prize  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  Silver  Medal  already  offered  by  the 
Institute  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  above  subject. 


Conduit  Street, 

15th  July,  18G2. 


John  P.  Seddon, 
C.  F.  Hayward, 


| Hon.  Secs. 
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Perspective  drawings  may  also  be  sent,  and  they  may  be  tinted  or  hatched. 

The  successful  Competitor,  if  he  go  abroad  within  three  years  after  receiving  the  Medallion,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  £ 50.  at  the  end  of  one  year’s  absence,  on  sending  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  progress  and  his  studies. 

***  The  competition  for  the  Soane  Medallion  is  open  to  all  Members  of  the  Profession  under  the  age  of  thirty  years. 


PRIZE  OFFERED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  MR.  TITE,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 


That  a Prize  of  Ten  Guineas  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  set  of  Architectural  Drawings, 
executed  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  the  Italian  style  of  Architecture,  for  Public  Buildings  adapted 
to  Modern  wants,  e.  g.  Churches,  Town  Halls,  Railway  Stations,  Public  Offices,  &c.  in  England. 

The  Drawings  to  be  in  colour  and  shaded,  and  they  may  be  drawn  either  in  perspective,  or 
geometrically.  If  in  perspective,  they  are  to  be  of  the  size  which  a sheet  of  Imperial  paper  will 
admit.  If  drawn  geometrically,  they  must  be  to  the  scale  of  i of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

A Plan,  tinted  in  sepia,  of  the  Principal  Floor  of  the  Building,  drawn  to  a scale  of  g-  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot,  is  to  accompany  each  set  of  Sketches. 

f The  competition  is  open  to  all  Associates  and  Students  of  the  Institute.  Each  set  is  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  two,  and  not  more  than  three,  drawings. 


Sir.  FRANCIS  E.  SCOTT’s  PRIZE. 

That  a Prize  of  Ten  Guineas,  offered  annually  by  Sir  Francis  E.  Scott,  Bart.,  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  set  of  drawings  for  a Building  of  moderate  dimensions, 
devoted  to  Civic  or  Domestic  purposes,  in  accordance,  throughout,  with  modern  requirements, 
and  designed  in  harmony  with  the  Style  of  Architecture  of  the  13th  or  of  the  14th  Century. 

The  Drawings  may  be  either  outlined,  colored,  or  tinted,  and  drawn  either  geometrically  or  in 
perspective.  If  in  perspective,  they  are  to  be  of  the  size  of  a sheet  of  imperial  paper.  If 
geometrically,  to  be  to  the  scale  of  i of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  In  all  cases  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
Plan,  tinted  in  sepia,  of  the  Principal  Floor  of  the  Building,  and  details  of  some  part  of  the 
Furniture,  Fittings,  Stone-work,  Metal-work,  &c.  are  to  be  sent  in  drawn  to  scale  and  finished  in 
any  manner  chosen  by  the  Candidate. 

ft  The  competition  is  open  to  all  Students  in  Architecture  under  the  Age  of  Twenty -five  years. 


STUDENTS’  PRIZE. 

(Fop,  Students  op  the  Institute  only.) 

That  the  subject  of  the  Design  for  the  Students’  Prize  in  Books  for  the  year  1862  be: — 

“ A Drinking  Fountain.” 

The  drawings  to  be  executed  to  the  scale  of  \ of  an  inch  to  the  foot ; the  plans  and  sections  to  be 
tinted  in  sepia,  and  the  elevation  to  be  in  outline,  etched  or  tinted  in  sepia.  Perspective  drawings 
are  not  necessarily  required,  but  may  be  sent,  and  be  in  outline  hatched,  or  tinted  in  sepia. 
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STUDENTS’  MONTHLY  SKETCHES. 

(By  Students  of  the  Institute  only). 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  the  Sketches  for  1862,  to  be  taken  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  given,  attention  being  requested  to  their  being  forwarded  to  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  at,  or  soon  after,  the  end  of  each  month. 


List  of  Subjects: — 


A Spandril  tilled  with  Foliage. 
Ditto  with  open  tracery. 

A Niche  with  Pedestal. 
Ceiling. 

Stone  Diaper. 

Corbel. 


Cl’OSS. 

Mouldings  (with  Sections). 
Scroll-work  in  Stone  or  Plaster 
Scroll-work  in  Iron  or  Wood. 
Capital,  moulded,  seen  from  below. 
Ditto,  foliated. 


The  Sketches  to  be  made  from  actual  buildings,  or  from  casts,  or  other  examples  in  relief. 

Any  Student  may  send  a Study  or  Studies  from  the  Human  Figure  in  place  of  either  or  any  of 
the  above  subjects,  provided  only  that  the  said  Studies  do  not  exceed  in  number  one  half  of  his 
Architectural  Sketches. 

All  the  Sketches  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  a half  sheet  of  Imperial  will  admit. 

They  may  be  in  outline  only,  or  hatched  in,  colored,  or  tinted. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMPETITORS. 

Each  Essay  and  set  of  Drawings  is  to  be  distinguished  only  by  a motto,  without  the  name  of  the  author 
attached ; but  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a Letter,  sealed  with  a blank  seal,  and  having  on  the  outside  the  same 
motto  as  that  attached  to  the  Essay  or  Drawings,  and  enclosing  his  name,  with  an  address  to  which  a communication 
may  be  sent.  The  packet  directed,  “ To  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,"  and  marked 
Essay  for  Medal  (or)  Drawings  for  Medal  (Motto),  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  December,  1862. 

Only  the  envelopes  containing  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors  will  be  opened. 

Should  none  of  the  Essays,  Drawings,  Subjects,  or  Buildings  respectively,  be  deemed  by  the  Institute  of  sufficient 
merit  and  importance  to  deserve  the  distinction  of  the  Premium  offered  in  each  ease,  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  awarding  such  other  Premium  in  lieu  thereof  as  they  may  deem  fit,  or  of  withholding  It  altogether ; and 
if  the  best  Essay  or  Drawings  should  be  by  a Candidate  who  has  been  successful  on  a former  occasion,  they 
reserve  the  power  of  adjudging  such  other  reward  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  of  awarding  the  Medals  to  the 
second  in  merit.  The  Essays,  and  the  Illustrations,  to  which  the  Institute  Medals  are  awarded,  become  the  property 
of  the  Institute,  to  be  published  by  them  if  thought  fit.  In  case  the  Essays  are  not  published  within  six 
months  after  the  award  of  the  Medals,  the  authors  will  be  at  liberty  to  publish  them.  The  Drawings  for  the  Soane 
Medallion  will  be  returned  to  all  the  candidates,  on  application ; to  the  unsuccessful  after  the  adjudication,  and  to  the 
successful  after  the  presentation  of  the  Medal. 

Strict  Compliance  with  all  the  above  Directions  is  required. 


Copies  of  this  Paper , or  any  further  information , may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  by  letter  pre-paul. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  November  3rd,  1862. 


Gentlemen, — In  obedience  to  that  which  has  now  become  our  regular  custom,  it  is  my  duty  as 
your  President  to  address  you  on  this  our  First  Meeting  for  the  Session  of  1862-3.  And  I have  the 
more  pleasure  in  doing  so,  because  I think  the  Institute  has  never  exhibited  so  satisfactory  an  appearance, 
whether  we  regard  its  influence  in  society  and  in  the  scientific  world,  the  increasing  number  of  its 
members,  or  the  prosperous  state  of  our  funds. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  satisfactory  condition  of  our  affairs,  the  events  which  I shall  have 
to  bring  under  your  consideration  must  be  prefaced  by  a notice  of  the  melancholy  bereavement  the 
Nation  generally , and  The  Institute  of  Architects  particularly , have  to  deplore  in  the  premature  death  of 
one  of  our  distinguished* patrons,  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

At  the  time  when  that  event  happened,  we  endeavoured  to  offer  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen,  our  humble  though  affectionate  Condolences ; but  I must  still  be  permitted  to  add  a few  words 
on  this  melancholy  subject. 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Consort  earned,  in  the  course  of  his  short,  but  eminently  useful, 
career,  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  all  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  development  of 
a taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  our  Fatherland.  It  is  not  for  us,  feeling  bitterly  as  we  still  do  the  loss  of  a 
kind  Patron,  and  an  earnest  lover  of  our  profession,  to  inquire  curiously  into  the  peculiar  tastes,  or  the 
sesthetical  theories  adopted  by  His  late  Royal  Highness  in  matters  connected  with  Architecture ; because, 
emphatically,  these  are  questions  beyond  the  reach  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  because  the  manner  of 
their  solution  depends  greatly  upon  these  early  associations  which  modify  the  faculties  required  to  be 
brought  into  action  in  our  perceptions  of  The  True,  The  Good,  or  The  Beautiful.  We  may,  thus, 
entertain,  Individually,  opinions  with  regard  to  Objects  of  Art  different  from  those  which  guided  the  late 
Prince  in  his  preference  for  certain  Architectural  forms  : but  after  every  allowance  may  have  been  made 
on  this  score,  the  conviction  must  still  remain  that  His  late  Royal  Highness  actually  did  more  to 
promote  the  love  of  Pure  Art,  and  for  the  sake  of  Art,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  however  they  might 
be  placed  in  those  positions  which  enable  men  to  a'dopt  or  to  express  the  modes  of  thought  of  their 
Contemporaries.  On  occasions  of  the  public  expression  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  one  so  good  and  great, 
it  is,  perhaps,  undesirable  to  suggest  comparisons  of  any  description,  because  they  are  apt  to  disturb  the 
unanimity  of  feeling  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  retain : but  I cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  one  of 
the  many  amiable  and  intelligent  characteristics  of  the  action  of  His  late  Royal  Highness  in  his  Patronage 
of  Art,  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  especially  worthy  of  admiration ; — namely — His  respect  for  Personal 
character  and  independence  of  judgment,  on  the  part  of  those  “ whom  He  delighted  to  honour.”  He 
loved  Art  for  Art’s  sake ; and  not  for  the  sake  of  imposing  his  own  views  or  opinions  on  its  external 
manifestations.  His  loss  has  been  indeed  a heavy  blow  to  English  Art  in  all  its  branches.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  our  estimation  of  the  good  which  he  has  done,  and  the  best  proof  of  our  regret  for  his 
premature  removal  from  amongst  us,  would  be  most  satisfactorily  shown,  by  our  endeavouring  to  carry 
forward,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  task  he  set  to  himself : namely,  that  of  improving  the  general 
tone,  and  of  diffusing  the  universal  Love  of  Art.  So  He  laboured ; and  so  shall  we  most  effectually 
retain  his  spirit,  and  advance  his  work ! 

The  next  important  event  to  which  I propose  to  call  your  attention  is  the  one  the  Departed  Prince 
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had  himself  zealously  laboured  to  prepare  during  his  lifetime,  and  which  will  always  be  connected  with 
his  name  in  the  nation’s  recollections ; I mean  the  Great  International  Exhibition.  When  they  are 
rightly  understood,  and  properly  managed,  these  periodical  gatherings  of  the  products  of  Art  and 
Manufacture  from  All  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  must  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  advancing  the 
attainment  of  that  “ Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men,”  which  we  believe  to  be  the  end  of  all 
social  organisation.  And  though  the  bright  visions  in  which  men  began  to  indulge,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Inauguration  of  the  First  Great  gathering  of  this  description,  have  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  sad 
events  now  taking  place  in  America — it  is  still  morally  certain,  that  the  more  Nations  learn  to  Appreciate 
the  Merits  and  Powers  of  each  other , the  less  likely  are  misunderstandings  to  arise  among  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Building  erected  for  the  purposes  of  this  Exhibition,  it  will  be  most  becoming 
for  Architects  to  observe  silence  on  tbe  subject  of  its  artistic  qualities ; though  we  certainly  may  record 
our  protest  against  its  being  in  any  manner  considered  as  any  representative  of  tbe  Architectural  Taste  of 
our  Age  and  Times.  It  was  unfortunate  that  a Gentleman,  whose  studies  and  pursuits  had  not  been  of 
a nature  to  develope  the  artistic  faculties  required  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  our  Profession, 
should  have  been  selected  to  design  and  execute  a structure  necessarily  intended  to  illustrate  before 
the  Assembled  Nations  the  actual  state  of  Architecture  amongst  Englishmen.  The  very  merits  of  the 
construction  do  but  point  the  moral  of  this  objection,  because  they  are  of  a nature  to  indicate  that  the 
designer  had  solely  directed  his  attention  to  the  scientific  and  technical  details  of  the  problem  submitted 
to  him,  without  being  able  to  grasp  its  iEsthetical  or  Moral  signification.  We  thus  find,  that  the 

goods  are  exhibited  in  a shed,  tolerably  lighted : that  the  Pictures  and  Sculpture  are  also  placed  in 

rooms  where  they  can  be  seen,  speaking  generally,  in  a very  advantageous  manner ; and  indeed  the 

Picture  Galleries  are  the  most  successful  parts  of  the  building : however  I may  be  disposed  to  abate 

from  the  reputation  of  originality  and  merit  assigned  to  them  by  official  critics.  But  there  is  an  absence 
of  Artistic  treatment  in  the  Plan  of  the  Building ; and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  even  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  articles  exposed  has  suffered  from  their  bad  distribution ; whilst  the  general 
elevation  and  the  ornamental  details  of  the  exterior  particularly  are  very  objectionable.  No  Architect 
could  have  designed  a work  so  unsatisfactory  had  he  but  studied  the  rudiments  of  his  profession,  and 
yet  British  Architects  are  unhappily  represented  to  assembled  Europe  by  this  eminently  Unarchitectural 
edifice  ! Even  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851  could  boast  of  merits  superior  to  those  of  its  successor,  and 
it  gave  signs  of  the  existence  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  artists,  and  of  the  public,  to  seek  some  new  mode 
of  expressing  the  peculiar  feelings  and  wants  of  the  age.  Compared  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  new 
International  Exhibition  Building  has  been  a step  backward  rather  than  forward  in  art  development ; 
and,  as  such,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a fair  exponent  of  the  effects  notoriously  produced  upon  our 
profession  by  the  great  intellectual  movements  of  late  years. 

It  is  a matter  of  extreme  pain  to  me  thus  to  feel  obliged  to  criticise  the  labours  of  men  who  have 
laboured  earnestly  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  but,  as  your  President,  it  is  necessary  to  place  on 
record  the  fact  that  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS  are  in  nowise  responsible  for  the  International  Exhibition 
Building,  and  that  they  who  would  seek  to  trace  the  Progress  of  Architecture  in  England  during  the 
period  between  1851  and  1862 — must  turn  to  other  quarters  for  the  elements  of  comparison. 

In  my  Address  of  the  last  year,  I pointed  out  what  I believed  to  be  the  position  of  our  Profession  in 
Society;  and  I illustrated  it  by  incidents  which  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  opinions 
expressed  there,  and  received  even  with  applause,  though  little  complimentary  to  our  attainments,  or  our 
scientific  position.  I cannot  venture  to  think  that  my  humble  appeal  would  do  much  towards  our 
advancement;  but  at  the  same  time  one  circumstance  has  occurred  of  so  eminently  satisfactory  a 
character,  that  I am  sure  I shall  be  pardoned  in  this  place  for  calling  particular  attention  to  it.  You 
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will  at  once  perceive  that  I allude  to  the  invitation  made  to  some  of  us,  as  Architects , to  advise  the 
very  distinguished  Committee  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  Memorial  to 
the  Memory  of  the  Prince  Consort.  This  invitation  also  has  one  most  flattering  incident  connected 
with  it,  that  the  suggestion  came  from  Her  Majesty.  The  advice  which  we  ventured  to  give,  I am 
happy  to  say,  has  been  approved  by  the  distinguished  personages  with  whom  we  were  placed  in  com- 
munication. It  has  given  satisfaction  in  the  highest  quarters,  and,  notwithstanding  some  ungenerous, 
unjust,  and  individual  criticism,  it  has  been  well  received  by  the  public.  I hope,  and  I believe  also, 
that  our  well  known  and  able  Colleagues,  who  are  now  anxiously  engaged  in  the  realisation  of  our 
suggestions  will  achieve  the  success  which  the  Nation  so  anxiously  desires. 

With  this  gratifying  fact  before  us,  we  may,  I think,  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  all  further 
reference  to  the  studied  neglect  of  Architects  by  the  Governmental  Department  connected  with  the  Art 
Education  of  the  Country.  We  may  also  equally  forget  and  forgive  the  absurd  and  laboured  attack  of 
one  of  the  officers  of  that  department,  who  seemed  not  to  remember  that  such  Men  as  INIGO  JONES 
and  Christopher  Wren;  Chambers  and  Soane;  or  Smirke  and  Barry,  had  ever  lived  in 
England:  that  Michel  Angelo  or  Bramante,  Vignola  or  Palladio,  or  countless  others  had 
flourished  in  Italy:  that  PERRAULT  or  PERRONET ; HlTTORFF  or  VlSCONTI,  had  lived,  or  even  were 
living  in  France : that  IvLENZE  or  SCMNKEL  had  ever  flourished  in  Germany : or  that  he  must  have 
known  Architects  in  This  Country  to  whom  his  compatriots  were  not  insensible  as  having  their  claims 
and  merits  acknowledged  by  the  scientific  world. 

Before  I pass  from  this  subject  I cannot  but  express  my  hope  that  the  Profession  to  which  I am 
very  sincerely  attached,  and  which  I have  now  followed  for  more  than  Forty  Years,  may  receive  from 
me  in  a kindly  spirit  a few  words  of  caution,  that  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  great  Principles  of 
Art  demand  something  more  than  a mere  patient  Reproduction  of  Forms  eliminated  in,  and  appropriate 
to  other  times,  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  great  power  given  to  us  by  new  materials,  demanding 
different  treatment,  and  a new  exertion  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  I shall  have  occasion  to  say  presently 
a few  words  on  the  subject  of  Art- Education  amongst  ourselves,  and  what  the  Institute  desires  to  do  to 
promote  it.  This  is  really  a subject  of  great  interest ; because  in  other  Countries,  as,  for  instance,  in 
France  and  Belgium,  the  State  interferes  actively  to  provide  the  Means  of  Art-Education  for  the  mass 
of  the  Nation,  under  such  conditions  as  to  allow  almost  every  one,  who  may  desire  it,  to  acquire  sound 
and  comprehensive  opinions  on  Art- questions;  and  the  Gratuitous  Courses  of  Lectures,  and  the 
Industrial  and  Drawing  Schools,  are  so  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  doors  of  the  people  in  general,  that 
they  have,  in  the  two  instances  cited,  actually  become  Nations  of  Artists.  There  are  many  grave 
reasons  for  hesitation  on  our  parts  before  we  adopt  the  system  of  State- Intervention  in  these  details  of 
Education ; and  also  for  believing  that  no  sound  vital  Art  can  be  produced  by  such  a forcing-process. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  importance  of  addressing  a sympathising  and  well-educated  Public  must  be  to 
the  Artist  so  great,  that  we  may  well  consider  how  far  it  might  be  desirable  and  possible  for  us,  in  our 
private  capacity , to  labour  to  diffuse  more  correct  Principles  of  Taste  than  those  which  seem  unfortu- 
nately now  to  prevail  in  our  country.  We  need  not  seek  to  impose  our  own  views,  but  we  may  strive  to 
Teach  as  well  as  to  Learn.  We  must  always,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
influence  Public  Opinion,  unless  tve  are  really  and  truly  of  our  Own  Times ; and  are  true  exponents  of 
the  spirit  and  feelings  of  our  age  in  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  without  servile  deference  to  fashion,  or 
yielding  in  any  way  the  rights  of  our  own  consciences  to  temporary  popular  fancies  or  errors;  we  ought, 
in  fact,  to  endeavour  to  guide  the  opinions  of  our  contemporaries  in  the  formation  of  their  zEsthetical 
principles,  as  applied  to  Architecture,  in  the  direction  of  devotion  to  moral  beauty  and  earnest 
truthfulness. 
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Much  has  been  done  of  late  towards  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  referred  to,  by  the  labours 
of  our  respected  friends  Sydney  Smirke  and  Gilbert  Scott,  and  also  by  the  authors  of  several 
excellent  Papers  read  at  our  Meetings;  but  the  audiences  addressed  on  these  occasions  are  limited,  and 
the  publicity  given  to  this  teaching  does  not  extend  to  the  majority  of  those  whom  it  is  so  desirable  to 
enlighten.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  for  diffusing  the  knowledge 
which  we  are  so  much  interested  in  imparting  would  be  by  establishing  Courses  of  Lectures  on 
subjects  connected  with  our  Art,  written  expressly  in  a popular  and  attractive  style,  and  open,  if  not 
quite  gratuitously,  at  least , at  a very  low  rate  of  payment,  to  all  persons  connected  directly,  or  indirectly, 
with  the  Building  Trades.  The  object  we  have  to  aim  at  is,  as  it  were,  to  produce  an  atmosphere  of 
Art-feeling,  and  this  can  be  attained  only  by  making  Art  familiar  and  popular,  and  by  raising  the 
taste  of  all  around  us.  And  moreover,  ice,  as  Architects,  have  a direct  interest  in  advancing  the 
Art-Education  of  the  classes  who  really  carry  out  our  designs,  in  order  to  ensure  their  being  executed, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  It  is  precisely  in  the  want  of  Artistic  feeling,  and  of  true 
knowledge  of  the  ends  and  objects  of  their  pursuits,  that  our  artisans  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Continent;  and  I hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  strive  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  our  Art-progress ; at  the 
same  time  that  we  diffuse  the  Taste  for  Architecture  amongst  the  general  public,  by  placing  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  may  wish  to  learn,  the  means  of  forming  correct  opinions  on  the  subject.  Of 
course  it  is  difficult  to  organise  any  such  system  of  Public  Education,  and  to  give  it  a permanent 
character.  The  history  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutions  proves  that  good  intentions  are  not  alone  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ; but  a firm  faith  in  the  soundness  of  any  course  of  proceeding,  almost  inevitably  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  the  means  for  attaining  it.  “Where  there  is  a will,  there  is  away,”  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  organising  some  form  of  gratuitous  Art-Education  at  the  present 
day,  than  there  was  formerly  in  organising  the  Grammar-schools,  and  those  Municipal  Corporations,  to 
which  many  of  the  functions  of  educational  boards  upon  technical  matters  were  entrusted.  Our  own 
Institution  might  do  much  to  popularise  the  Knowledge  of  Architecture;  and  in  this  very  building 
other  Societies  periodically  meet,  which  might  render  efficient  service  in  the  cause. 

The  discussion  of  the  Present  and  of  the  probable  Future  state  of  English  Architectural  Education, 
would  certainly  lead  me  too  far,  were  I to  pursue  it  to  even  its  legitimate  limits,  and  indeed  I fear  it 
has  carried  me  somewhat  beyond  the  space  allowable  in  an  Inaugural  Discourse.  Its  vital  importance  to 
our  Profession  must  be  my  excuse,  and  most  sincerely  do  I hope  that  the  ideas  I have  expressed  may 
induce  more  able  intellects  than  mine  to  ponder  over  its  difficulties.  At  present,  however,  I return  to  the 
consideration  of  contemporary  events,  and  resume  our  cursory  view  of  their  nature  and  tendency. 

On  all  sides  we  find  that  the  fashion  for  Municipal  Alterations,  set  by  our  neighbours,  is  being 
followed,  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm ; and  the  various  Scientific  Journals  prove  that  such  Towns  as 
Brussels,  the  Hague,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc.,  are  undergoing  a species  of  transformation,  though  on  a 
different  scale,  analogous  to  that  lately  carried  out  in  Paris.  In  London,  also,  we  have  entered  upon 
the  same  course,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  and  of  the  various  Railway  Companies,  very  great  changes  are  in  progress,  or  are  at  least 
in  contemplation,  under  such  conditions  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  will  soon  pass  into  the  class  of 
facts.  The  most  important  of  the  recent  undertakings  thus  referred  to,  is  unquestionably  the 
Embankment  of  the  North  Side  of  the  Thames ; and  most  earnestly  do  I hope  that  this  work  may  be 
carried  to  its  conclusion  in  such  a manner  as  to  add  to  the  salubrity,  the  convenience,  and  the 
ornamental  character  of  our  Metropolis.  Differences  of  opinion  have  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  in  which  this  work  should  be  carried  out ; and,  unfortunately,  hard  words  have 
been  bandied  about  by  men  who  ought  to  have  had  better  taste  than  to  abuse  those  who  happened  to 


differ  from  them  on  matters  of  detail.  The  Legislature  lias,  however,  wisely  and  happily  passed  a law 
which  settles  these  disputes,  and  all  parties  must  now  labour  to  carry  out  successfully  the  measure  so 
adopted.  It  is,  nevertheless,  but  a small  instalment  of  that  which  is  required  to  be  done  to  the 
Thames  in  the  interest  of  the  Navigation,  quite  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  the  Embellishment  of  the 
City.  Unfortunately,  we,  as  a Nation,  priding  ourselves  as  we  do  on  our  practical  character,  are 
indisposed  to  treat  general  subjects  in  a very  comprehensive  manner  : and  thus  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we 
may  deal  with  the  Embankment  of  the  Thames,  which  was  proposed  Two  Centuries  ago, — in  the 
same  piecemeal  spirit  which  has  produced  the  partial  embankments  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  at  Pimlico  and  Chelsea : whilst  it  opposes  the  establishment  of  stable  conditions  of 
the  bed  and  of  the  currents  of  the  River.  It  is  a great  thing,  nevertheless,  resolutely  to  have  commenced 
on  the  Embankment  of  the  North  side  of  the  River;  and  there  to  have  sought  the  means  of  partially 
relieving  our  overcrowded  streets.  Time  will  compel  the  execution  of  the  complete  scheme. 

And  here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  notice  the  various  New  Bridges  erected  over  the  River ; because 
not  only  are  they  amongst  the  most  striking  monuments  of  the  day,  but  also  because  they  seem  to  me 
“ to  point  the  moral  ” of  the  inconvenience  before  referred  to,  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the 
Professions  of  Architecture  and  of  Civil-Engineering.  I do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  methods  of 
construction  adopted  in  these  Bridges,  though  much  might  be  said  on  that  subject ; but,  as  an  Architect, 
I cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  regret  that  their  designers  had  not  studied  more  carefully  the 
laws  of  optical  effect,  or  the  logical  application  of  archeological  forms.  The  parallel  vertical  cylinders, 
and  the  parallel  horizontal  girders,  of  the  Hungerford  Bridge,  produce  a combination  of  lines  which  must  be 
declared  to  be  very  ugly;  and  the  Street-girder  Bridges  are,  if  possible,  worse.  A study  of  Mr.  Penrose’s 
researches  upon  the  Parthenon,  would  have  saved  the  designer  of  the  Hungerford  Bridge  from  the  optical 
mistakes,  if  I may  use  that  phrase,  into  which  he  has  fallen ; and  a careful  study  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  various  forms  of  elliptical  arches,  in  combination  with  long  quasi  horizontal  lines,  would  have 
taught  the  very  able  engineer  of  Westminster  Bridge,  that  very  flat  ellipses  under  such  circumstances 
always  appear  to  deflect  over  the  crown.  For  my  own  part,  I may  add,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  carry 
out  with  any  pretension  to  archaeological  correctness  a design  for  an  Iron  Bridge  with  flat  elliptical  arches 
in  the  later  mediaeval  style  as  practised  in  England ; because  the  material  employed  is  not  susceptible  of 
the  deep  splaying  of  the  outline  of  the  arches  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  good  mediaeval 
arched  work.  The  style  adopted  in  the  New  Westminster  Bridge  is,  in  fact,  a mistake  into  which  a 
properly  educated  Architect  could  not  have  fallen,  and  the  great  engineering  merits  of  the  work  must 
render  our  regret  for  this  artistic  defect  the  more  poignant : for,  on  the  whole,  this  Bridge  is  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  on  the  Thames.  The  Bridge  leading  to  the  Victoria  Station  is,  as  a work  of  art,  in 
my  opinion,  more  consistent  than  the  Westminster  one  ; and  it  is  infinitely  more  elegant  than  the 
Lambeth  Suspension  Bridge  ; the  latter,  indeed,  is  so  unredeemably  ugly,  that  I am  almost  tempted  to 
regret  that  there  should  not  be  a Committee  of  Taste  to  which  the  designs  for  Public  Works  should  be 
submitted.  Blackfriars  Bridge,  I may  also  notice,  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  As  is  well  known,  it  was 
the  work  of  one  of  our  best  Architects,  the  elder  Mylne,  and  it  was  celebrated  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  Europe,  as  of  surpassing  elegance  and  beauty.  In  the  competition  which  has  raged  for  some 
months  past  as  to  the  designs  for  its  successor,  I cannot  say  I see  much  to  admire  in  the  result ; for 
unfortunately,  the  very  worst  design  of  the  whole  has  been  chosen.  Mr.  Page’s  Three-arclied  bridge 
was  a grand  idea,  though  defective  in  detail.  The  Bridge  about  to  be  erected,  is  in  five  segmental 
arches  of  iron,  with  stone  piers : and  the  architectural  features  of  those  piers,  and  other  adornments, 
are  highly  objectionable.  Before  quitting  this  subject,  I would  beg  to  express  my  serious  apprehensions 
of  the  present  fashion  for  the  use  of  Wrought-Iron,  for  Bridges  connecting  the  leading  thoroughfares  in 
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such  a town  as  London.  Our  experience  in  the  use  of  that  material  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  its 
introduction  in  such  positions,  however  justifiable  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  Railway  Bridges,  or  of 
similarly  speculative  undertakings. 

Street-Improvements  have  not  kept  pace  in  London  with  those  in  course  of  execution  in  Paris; 
but  the  changes  of  this  description  recently  made  here,  have  been  of  themselves  sufficiently  remarkable, 
and  they  furnish  many  valuable  lessons  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the 
various  phases  of  Architecture.  When  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  Last  Year,  I ventured  to 
express  my  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pride  for  the  high  character  of  the  Art  displayed  in  the  new 
Streets  of  the  City ; and  on  this  occasion  I can  but  repeat  my  congratulations  to  our  professional 
brethren  who  have  so  successfully  laboured  to  adorn  the  Metropolis.  No  doubt  a severe  critic  might 
find  many  reasons  for  objecting  to  details  of  the  new  and  gorgeous  piles  of  warehouses  and  offices  lately 
erected  in  our  great  streets ; but  I still  contend,  that,  considered  comprehensively,  those  buildings  display 
sound  taste,  keen  perception  of  Architectural  beauty,  fine  feeling  for  Art  allied  to  common  sense,  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  originality  to  justify  us  in  entertaining  confident  hopes  for  the  future  prospects  of  our 
Profession,  notwithstanding  all  the  defects  previously  alluded  to  in  our  publicly  recognised  Art-teaching. 
Possibly  the  superior  character  of  the  buildings  lately  erected  in  the  City  may  be  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  escaped,  to  some  extent,  the  influence  of  fashion  and  of  official  pedantry  : at  any 
rate,  the  contrast  between  the  Architecture  of  the  new  City  Streets,  and  that  of  the  buildings  erected 
under  the  influence  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  our  Government,  is  so  marked,  that  the 
question  of  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  latter  expensive  organisation  is  almost  forced  upon  our 
attention.  Again,  we  learn  that  public  opinion  is  a better  guide,  a more  sure  fosterer  of  genius,  than  State 
Patronage  can  ever  be ; and  the  Street- Architecture  of  the  principal  English  Provincial  Towns  fully 
confirms  this  opinion.  I dwell  a little  upon  this  branch  of  the  review  of  our  recent  progress,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  done,  and  are  doing  more  in  Domestic  Architecture,  so  to  speak,  than  in  our 
Public  Buildings,  in  which  the  influence  of  Fashionable  Art  Theories  has  been  allowed  to  over-ride  the 
individuality  of  the  artists  themselves.  The  influence  of  these  external  conditions  on  the  development 
of  Architectural  Taste  is,  however,  a subject  so  vast,  that  I only  allude  to  it  now  in  passing,  but  with  the 
hope  that  some  of  my  hearers  may  return  to  its  consideration  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  the  provinces  the  last  year  has  witnessed  the  commencement  of  some  Town-Halls,  and 
some  reproductions  of  Mediaeval  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  of  singular  merit ; which  prove  that  at  least 
the  labours  of  the  departed  Prince,  whom  we  began  by  regretting,  have  not  been  fruitless  amongst  us. 

You  will  forgive,  Gentlemen,  this  return  to  the  sad  theme  of  the  commencement  of  my  Lecture.  As 
we  grow  older,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  replace  those  whom  we  have  lost,  and  insensibly  we  find  that 
the  frame  of  mind  the  poet  so  well  described  comes  over  us — for  then 

“ Our  hearts  have  one  unceasing  theme, 

“ One  strain  that  still  comes  o’er,  i 

“ Their  breathing  chords  as  ’twere  a dream 

“ Of  joy,  that’s  felt  no  more ! ” 


I am  thus  brought  again  to  the  record  of  our  losses  in  the  course  of  the  last  Twelve  Months.  We 
find  the  list  of  “ Death’s  Doings”  headed  by  the  decease  of  M.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  Biot,  who  passed  from 
this  life  on  the  27th  of  January  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  88  years.  He  was  a sincere  lover 
of  Science : his  labours  connected  with  the  Egyptian  Chronology  were  early  crowned  with  success,  and 
he  attained  well-merited  distinction  for  his  Identifying  the  Dates  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hindoo 
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Astronomies  of  that  period.  All  Architects  must  be  obliged  for  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  most 
abstruse  branch  of  their  studies.  MATTHEW  Cotes  Wyatt  passed  away  from  us  about  tho  same  time, 
for  he  died  on  the  24th  January.  Mr.  Wyatt  was  a son  of  the  late  James  Wyatt,  Surveyor-General, 
and  for  a short  time  President  of  The  Royal  Academy,  in  which  institution  the  son  was  educated. 
A series  of  works  was  entrusted  to  his  care  in  Windsor  Palace  by  George  the  Third,  hut  his  first 
appearance  in  public  was  by  a Statue  to  Lord  Nelson,  erected  at  Liverpool.  Since  that  time  he  executed 
the  Cenotaph  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  at  Windsor;  the  Monument  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Rutland,  at 
Belvoir  Castle ; the  Equestrian  Statues  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea;  the 
Statue  of  George  the  Third,  at  Charing  Cross;  the  great  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner;  and  some  smaller  tombs  and  Works  of  Art.  It  will  be  advisable  to  allow  these  works  to 
remain  in  the  indifference  to  which  they  have  sunk,  for  they  do  not  exhibit  the  high  principles  of 
Art  which  now  characterise  our  Sculpture  ; yet  I would  urge  those  who  may  seek  to  compare  Wyatt 
with  our  times,  to  consider  him  with  the  tendencies  of  his  age,  and  to  compare  his  works  with  the  false 
taste  which  then  prevailed;  and  then  Wyatt  will  very  well  bear  the  comparison.  The  next  Member 
whom  we  have  to  regret  is  PROFESSOR  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Academy  of  Woolwich,  a person 
whom  every  Engineer  and  Architect  must  always  hold  in  estimation.  The  researches  of  this  gentleman 
on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  and  the  best  Form  to  be  given  to  Railway-Bars,  are  amongst  the  most 
valued  productions  on  the  subject.  But  all  his  inquiries  into  the  Qualities  of  Iron,  must  be  considered 
as  text-books  on  the  various  subjects  investigated.  Professor  Barlow  passed  from  us  on  the  1st  of 
March  last,  aged  about  83  years. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  died  Mr.  James  Elmes,  an  author  of  eminence  on  Architectural  Legislation. 
He  was  principally  known  by  his  work  upon  “ Architectural  Dilapidations,”  “ The  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  C.  Wren,”  a volume  of  “ Lectures  on  Architecture,”  and  some  minor  publications.  Mr.  Elmes  also 
lived  to  a very  great  age.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  April,  in  his  best  days,  and  just  as  his  fame 
was  beginning  to  be  established,  JOHN  THOMAS  was  snatched  away  from  the  future,  which  began  to 
spread  before  him,  and  from  the  brilliant  prospects  which  seemed  to  crown  his  labours.  We  have  few 
instances  upon  record  in  our  profession,  of  the  fate  of  a man  being  so  marked  with  the  character  of  his 
genius,  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  I think  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  result  of 
his  labours.  He  was  not  highly  educated ; he  was  not  a genius  of  a description  to  take  the  world  by 
storm ; but  he  was  purely  and  simply  a firm  believer  in  the  importance  which  Art  should  bear  to 
Architecture.  He  was  convinced  that  they  could  mutually  throw  light  upon  each  other ; and  he  laboured 
to  make  the  two  branches  of  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  attention, 
combine  to  work  out  the  end  he  had  in  view.  His  success  was  justified  by  his  labours,  and  in 
Somerleyton  House  and  in  Arlesford  Hall  he  had  surpassed  himself  in  the  fancy  of  his  design.  I would 
urge  you  to  think  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  success.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  fraught  with  lessons  of  deep 
importance  to  the  Artists  of  future  generations ; and  in  proportion  as  they  work  in  the  spirit  which  he 
infused  into  his  work,  so  will  they  merit  the  praise  of  posterity. 

Happily  this  review  will  show  that  amongst  the  class  of  actual  Architects  our  losses  in  this  country 
have  been  few. 

Amongst  our  neighbours  in  SCOTLAND,  the  losses  have  even  been  fewer,  for  I do  not  know  that  we 
to  mention  have  any  other  than  Mr.  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  of  Aberdeen ; he  was  a good  medievalist, 
and  erected  some  creditable  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  Counties  on  the  East  coast,  especially  at 
Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Burnt-Island,  and  Arbroath.  He  was  a sensible  restorer,  and  seems  to  have  been 
in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  love  for  the  Mediaeval  Style. 

In  France  I am  called  upon  to  notice  three  deaths:  namely,  M.  NEPVEU,  Architect,  of  Versailles; 
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M.  Havely,  and  M.  Brunet  De  Baines.  The  first  of  these  I leave  in  the  able  hands  of  my  Friend 
Professor  Donaldson,  who  proposes  to  address  to  you  a few  words  on  his  loss.  M.  Havely  was  the 
Secretary  of  The  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts ; and  his  death  is  well  deserving  of  our  deep  regret,  as  he 
was  the  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  French  educated  society  towards  our  profession ; and,  as  he  possessed, 
to  a great  extent,  the  feeling  that  all  lovers  of  Art  are  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  The  other 
gentleman  claimed  to  be  ranked  amongst  our  Honorary  Members  by  the  great  skill  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Museum  of  Havre,  the  Caserne  des  Douanes,  l’Entrepot  des  Tabacs,  and 
finally  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  that  town,  and  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

But  though  as  Architects  we  have  thus  individually  escaped,  Death  has  left  his  mark  strongly 
amongst  the  Engineers,  who  have  to  regret  three  Gentlemen  well  known  to  myself,  and  with  two  of 
whom  I have  acted  professionally  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  first  is  James  Walker.  He  had  an  immense  practice,  he  lived  to  a great  age,  and  was  certainly 
one  of  our  most  successful  private  Engineers.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil- Engineers ; and  I recollect  well  belonging  to  that  now-flourishing  body  with  him,  when,  many 
years  ago,  it  met  in  an  “upper  chamber”  in  the  Adelplii,  with  the  humblest  of  all  arrangements  and 
applications : but  TELFORD  was  the  President ; and  under  his  great  name  the  Society  soon  became 
important.  After  his  death  Mr.  Walker  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  a position  he  retained  with  success 
for  many  years.  The  profession  of  Engineering  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  of  a singular  kind  to  James 
Walker,  for  he  succeeded  in  establishing  that  enormous  scale  of  charges  now  universally  adopted  by 
Engineers,  which  leaves  all  the  earnings  of  Architects  far  behind ; and  are  very  different  indeed  from 
those  recorded  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Smiles  in  his  charming  “ Lives  of  the  Engineers.” 

John  Errington,  the  partner  and  friend  of  Joseph  Locke,  died  most  unexpectedly  in  July.  He 
was  content  to  live  quietly  under  the  shadow  of  his  great  associate,  and  though  a man  of  ability,  I am 
not  aware  of  any  great  work  which  may  be  attributed  to  him. 

With  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Errington,  in  earlier  days,  I had  much  to  do  on  the  Paris  and  Rouen,  the 
Rouen  and  Llavre,  the  Caledonian,  Scottish  Central,  and  other  lines  of  Railway,  where  I was  the  Architect, 
as  they  were  the  Engineers.  They  confined  themselves  strictly  to  their  departments ; Mr.  Locke  having 
at  an  early  period  laid  down  the  rule  that  as  regarded  buildings,  “ an  Engineer’s  functions  ceased  with  the 
platforms.”  One  of  Mr.  Errington’s  latest  works,  and  in  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  co-operating  with 
him,  was  the  Yeovil  and  Exeter  Railway.  It  was  his  last  work,  as  it  probably  will  be  mine;  and  I may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  as  somewhat  curious,  that  influenced  either  by  the  “ Genius  Loci,"  or  by  other 
considerations,  Mediaeval  Architecture  was  introduced.  At  Carlisle  and  at  Perth,  and  more  recently  on 
the  Exeter  Line,  I have  done  my  best  to  mould  the  forms  and  modes  of  thinking  of  Mediaeval  Architects 
to  the  unusual  requirements  of  Railways.  At  Rouen,  in  the  two  Stations,  at  Havre,  and  at  Southampton, 
Gosport,  Blaclcwall,  and  other  places,  I adhered  to  the  more  usual  styles,  and  perhaps  with  better  success. 

The  last  name  which  I have  to  mention  is  that  of  JAMES  BERKELEY,  who  fell  a sacrifice  to  the 
effects  of  the  baneful  climate  of  India,  at  a comparatively  early  period  of  his  life.  He  was  a pupil  of 
the  younger  Stephenson,  who  recommended  him  to  this  appointment,  and  he  did  ample  justice  to  the 
recommendation;  for  his  works  in  India  in  the  ascent  of  the  Ghauts,  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  as  monuments  of  engineering  skill  and  perseverance. 

Before  concluding,  I am  requested  by  the  Council  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  changes  which 
they  have  made  in  our  own  system,  and  particularly  to  the  arrangements  for  a voluntary  Examination  of 
our  rising  Members. 

The  fact  of  the  system  of  Examination  for  Offices  in  all  the  Services  under  Government  having 
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worked  satisfactorily,  seems  to  have  led  to  a desire  to  introduce  a similar  system  into  the  Education  of  an 
Architect.  With  this  view,  a Committee  was  appointed,  which  has  drawn  up  a Series  of  Examination 
Papers  of  great  value,  and  which  have  been  extensively  circulated.  The  Architectural  Association  has 
taken  up  the  matter  vigorously ; and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  young  friends  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which  must  follow  a Successful  Examination.  These  Examination  Papers  limit  the 
books  referred  to  be  consulted,  to  those  which  are  found  in  our  own  library;  and  in  order  to  render  those 
hooks  more  accessible , the  Library  will  be  opened  Every  Day  as  usual , and  also  every  Evening , excepting 
Monday , from  Seven  o'clock  until  Ten,  and  the  new  Librarian,  Mr.  Dollman,  or  Mr.  Henry  Moody,  will 
be  always  in  attendance  to  assist  the  Students,  and  supply  them  with  the  works  which  they  require.  I have 
also  to  add,  that  the  Last  Day  for  the  Applications  to  be  made  by  such  Gentlemen  as  desire  to  be  examined , 
will  be  Saturday,  the  27th  of  December. 

Another  series  of  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Council,  having  reference  to  the  Circulation  and 
publication  of  papers,  is  as  follows : That  the  papers  will  be  issued  by  the  Council  three  times  in  the 
session,  viz.,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  at  its  close,  instead  of  only  once,  as  at  present. 

We  shall  employ  our  own  reporter;  and,  except  on  special  occasions,  no  other  will  be  admitted. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  will  prepare  abstracts  of  papers  and  proceedings,  which  will  be  delivered 
regularly  to  those  journals  interested  in  their  publication,  upon  the  payment  of  a small  fee. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  will  also  prepare  a short  summary  for  other  journals. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  arrangements,  papers  intended  to  be  read  should  always  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  honorary  secretaries  a few  days  before  the  one  appointed  for  their  reading,  with  a view  to 
the  preparation  of  these  abstracts. 

The  Council  are  informed  that  the  Curators  of  the  Architectural  Museum  have  received  notice  to 
remove  their  collection  from  South  Kensington.  Nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Council  than 
to  receive  that  collection  within  this  building,  for  which  there  is  ample  accommodation,  provided  some 
portion  of  the  premises  now  let  off  could  be  engaged  for  that  purpose.  The  Council  have  pleasure  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Cumberlege  has  presented  the  Institute  with  his  1 0 shares,  and  this  mode  of  increasing 
the  funds  of  the  Institute,  and  meeting  the  additional  expense  of  accommodating  the  museum,  is 
suggested  by  the  Council  as  a convenient  mode  of  effecting  those  objects. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  Y.  P.,  moved,  and  Professor  Kerr,  Fellow,  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  Address,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MONSIEUR  CHARLES  FREDERICK  NEPVEU,  ARCHITECT, 

OF  VERSAILLES. 

By  Professor  Donaldson,  Ph:  D.  Fellow. 

When  this  Institute  was  first  organised,  its  founders  had  in  view,  as  one  of  its  objects,  the  creating 
and  cementing  a feeling  of  mutual  regard  among  us  as  professional  men.  Its  sphere  of  action  in  this 
respect  has  been  by  no  means  local,  nor  confined  to  the  architects  of  this  empire  ; but  extends  to  our 
foreign  professional  brethren,  whose  studies,  whose  researches,  whose  works  and  whose  fate  we  watch 
with  deep  interest,  so  that  we  sympathise  with  all  their  varied  fortunes,  their  successes,  or  their  failures. 
It  is  in  such  spirit  that  we  have  noticed  the  honoured  lives  of  several  whose  names  stand  high  in  the 
chronicle  of  European  fame.  And  yielding  to  the  earnest  request  of  our  valued  and  respected  Fellow, 
Mr.  Cockerell,  I am  anxious  to  communicate  to  you  some  notice  of  one  we  honoured  and  esteemed  as  a 
friend  and  a professional  brother.  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  life  of  every 
architect,  nay  of  every  artist  and  man  of  science.  There  is  the  artist,  the  man  of  genius,  of  lively 
imagination,  profound  knowledge,  and  sound  wisdom. — There  is  the  practical  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  independent  spirit,  frank  in  his  loyalty,  endowed  with  ingenuity  and  skill.  These  varied  endow- 
ments may  be  combined  in  some  rare  instances.  In  a Wren,  a Chambers,  a Percier,  a Soane,  and  a 
Barry.  But  I have  to  record  some  traits  in  the  life  of  one,  who,  without  rising  to  the  highest  round  of 
the  ladder  of  fame,  occupied  a position,  honourable  to  himself,  valuable  to  those  he  served,  and  from 
whose  example  we  may  derive  a useful  lesson. 

It  was  my  sad  privilege,  on  behalf  of  my  English  brethren  in  art,  to  say  a few  words  at  the  grave, 
which  received  the  remains  of  Fontaine.  I have  now  to  present  to  you  a few  remarks  on  the  career  of 
his  pupil,  Monsieur  Charles  Frederick  Nepveu.  He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July,  1777,  at  Paris.  He 
pursued  his  youthful  studies  in  that  city  ; went  through  his  course  of  mathematics,  and  that  not  a 
superficial  one  (as  we  know)  among  the  French ; and  in  the  Atelier  of  Percier  and  Fontaine  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  studied  painting  under  Regnault  and  Bertin.  He  afterwards  visited 
Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  bringing  back  with  him  folios  well  stocked  with  sketches  and  drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  sparkling  records  of  the  lively  impressions  of  everything  he  had  seen.  These 
impressions  never  quitted  him ; to  the  last  he  would  often  allude  to  them  in  a most  graphic  manner,  and 
with  a discrimination  and  taste  worthy  of  the  school,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 

His  first  public  appointment  took  place  in  1807,  as  assistant  to  Mons.  Hurtault,  who  was  Attached 
Architect  to  the  Chateau  de  Fontainebleau,  under  the  title  of“  Control.eur  ties  Batimens  dela  Couronne," 
an  office  corresponding  in  duties  and  position  with  what  once  existed  in  our  own  Royal  Palaces,  under  the 
less-pretending  title  of  “ Clerk  of  the  Works,"  to  which  the  leading  men  of  fame  in  the  profession  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel  (or  some  lucky  wights  in  court  favour)  were  usually  appointed.  To  the 
former  an  honourable  distinction,  and  affording  an  elegant  retreat,  where  they  might  retire  a day  or  two 
in  the  week,  or  some  months  in  the  year,  to  fulfil  their  local  duties,  or  refresh  their  minds  in  retirement ; 
with  an  emolument,  apart  from  the  honour,  little  tempting  to  men  in  great  practice,  yet  sufficient  for 
some,  who  had  not  the  ambition  or  energy  to  make  such  an  appointment  subservient  to  higher  purposes. 
In  this  country  the  place  and  the  title  have  now  generally  been  taken  from  the  professional  man  and 
bestowed  on  the  more  plodding  mechanic,  who  can  repair  a decayed  wall,  or  make  good  a rotten  floor  or 
roof,  satisfied,  as  well  as  his  employers,  if  it  be  soundly  and  substantially  done,  regardless  whether  the 
high  art  of  the  original  may  have  been  ruined  by  his  ignorance  or  shorn  of  its  grace  and  propriety  by 
his  blundering  or  uneducated  stupidity.  The  profession  has  lost  such  honourable  brevet  rank,  and  our 
finest  palaces,  cathedrals,  and  town  halls,  their  best  vindicators  and  preservers.  They  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  rude  mason  and  carpenter,  who  have  succeeded  to  the  accomplished  architect.  But  I wander 
from  the  immediate  topic  of  my  paper.  I remember  a certain  round  tower  in  one  extremity  of  the 
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gardens  of  that  fairy  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  where  my  friend  Blouet  and  his  devoted  wife  were  its 
occupants.  Every  feature  was  of  the  graceful  Renaissance  style,  colfccived  and  carried  out  in  all  the  charm 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  produced  a Blois,  Chenonceaux,  Azay  le  Rideau,  Chambord,  &c.,  &c. 
Its  high  pitched  conical  slated  roof,  its  graceful  lofty  chimney  shafts  and  pointed  dormers,  with  its 
circular  staircase  of  stone  leading  on  each  floor  to  two  or  three  'lofty  rooms,  one  at  least  of  princely 
size.  Its  very  name  gives  it  an  historical  value.  The  Pavilion  de  Sully  at  Fontainebleau  was  not  then 
thought  too  good  for  the  architect  of  the  Chateau,  as  it  has  since  been.  Nepveu,  as  a practical 
man,  carried  out  his  duties  at  Fontainebleau  most  trustworthily.  It  requires  one  well  inspired  with 
all  the  graceful  feeling  of  the  style  not  to  touch  such  a wild  fanciful  building,  or,  I should  say,  such 
a congeries  of  buildings,  without  imperious  necessity;  nor  to  restore  without  immense  study  and  research. 
To  destroy  would  be  barbarous.  Fontainebleau  is  rich  in  its  history  of  stirring  events,  written  with  a 
pen  of  steel  and  ink  of  blood;  amidst  its  revelry  and  jousts  and  tournaments,  assassination  has 
stained  its  floors  to  rid  a sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  a woman,  of  the  man  she  hated  and  feared.  But 
it  was  also  here,  at  a later  period,  while  Nepveu  was  at  his  post,  that  the  first  Napoleon  abdicated  and 
bade  adieu  to  his  vieille  Garde  and  to  his  hopes  of  longer  guiding  and  ruling  the  destinies  of  France, 
and  left  for  Elba.  The  patriot  zeal  and  personal  loyal  devotion  of  Nepveu,  roused  by  this  great  catas- 
trophe and  by  that  profound  emotion,  which  the  Emperor  knew  how  to  excite  in  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  were  at  their  highest  pitch.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  great  master  in  any  position,  however  humble.  Concession  to  his  earnest  prayers 
was  inexpedient,  and  he  was  left  to  guard  his  post,  and  this  he  did  bravely  till  the  Bourbons  were 
reinstated,  and  he  was  superseded  by  one  more  hostile  to  the  banished  Emperor.  In  1821  he  was 
appointed  by  Mons.  de  Lauriston,  Ministre  cle  la  Maison  du  Roi  to  the  palace  of  Rambouillet,  as  the 
King’s  Architect,  where  his  skill  and  attention  preserved  many  parts  from  decay,  and  considerably 
improved  others.  He  was  also  extensively  employed  in  private  practice  by  some  of  the  noblest  and 
most  influential  families  in  France.  He  was  at  Rambouillet  in  1830  at  the  period  of  the  coup  d’etat 
under  Charles  X,  and  it  was  from  his  palace  that  that  unfortunate  king  went  into  exile.  Upon  this 
occasion,  as  at  Fontainebleau,  Mons.  Nepveu  proved  his  loyalty  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  serve 
his  master,  and  would  willingly  have  followed  his  fortunes,  had  not  the  king  commanded  him  to  remain 
at  his  post,  and  save  from  injury  the  palace  and  its  dependencies,  which  had  been  confided  to  his  care. 

In  1832  the  domain  of  Rambouillet  was  detached  from  the  Crown  property.  Casimir  Perier  was 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  Nepveu’s  old  master  Fontaine  was  his  professional  adviser  and  architect  of  the 
Crown.  He  recommended  that  his  former  pupil  should  be  transferred  to  Versailles,  a nomination 
approved  by  Louis  Philippe,  by  whom  he  was  named  Architect  also  to  Compiegne.  A generous  trait 
on  this  occasion  marks  the  liberal  character  of  M.  Nepveu.  In  connexion  with  the  appointment  of 
Architect  to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  he  was  also  to  have  the  post  and  emoluments  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Water  Works  of  Versailles  at  Marly.  But  with  a graceful  disinterestedness  he  got  his  old  friend 
Mons.  Ceeil  appointed  as  the  Engineer  instead  of  himself,  as  Mons.  Ceeil  had  erected  the  new  hydraulic 
steam  engine,  that  had  superseded  the  old  cumbrous  machine  of  Louis  XIV,  and  which  had  originally 
raised  the  waters  of  the  Seine  to  the  upper  level  of  the  aqueduct  and  reservoirs  for  the  service  of 
the  palace  and  gardens.  Towards  the  end  of  1832  M.  Nepveu  actively  carried  on  various  works,  and 
improvised  in  forty-eight  hours  a charming  theatre  in  the  Tennis  Court  at  Compiegne,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  he  was  publicly 
complimented  on  the  success  of  this  temporary  erection.  I cannot  here  forbear  to  observe,  that  formerly 
in  England  the  Architect  of  the  Court  was  called  upon  to  prepare  not  merely  the  temporary  erections, 
but  the  machinery  and  scenes,  and  even  the  designs  for  the  costumes  of  the  masques  and  dramatic  pieces 
that  took  place  on  State  occasions.  In  these  Inigo  Jones  displayed  great  imagination  and  playful  fancy. 
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It  was  not  left  to  the  upholsterer  or  mere  decorator,  a class  of  men  most  useful  and  necessary  in  various 
ways,  but  who  ought  never  to  be  introduced,  except  to  assist  and  not  to  supersede  the  architect.  In 
Italy  and  Germany  we  find  also  the  artist,  and  not  the  mechanic,  consulted  upon  like  festive  occasions, 
to  make  the  requisite  arrangements  and  prepare  the  appropriate  embellishments.  The  annual  fetes  at 
Paris  afford  frequent  opportunities,  and  we  know  how  the  brilliant  genius  of  our  French  brethren  in  art 
rise  to  such  occasions,  and  transform  the  squares — the  gardens — nay,  the  Champs  Elysees  themselves, 
already  sparkling  with  beauty  and  fountains,  and  kiosques,  and  theatres,  and  elegant  places  of  pleasure, 
into  fairy  scenes  with  triumphal  arches,  colonnades,  trophies,  pedestals,  statues,  arcades,  and  every  variety 
of  embellishment,  with  a success  and  fitful  “ capriccio,"  yet  at  the  same  time  purely  artistic,  that  make 
one  wish  they  were  the  solid,  substantial  works,  meant  to  endure,  instead  of  the  temporary  decorations 
for  the  passing  festival.  With  us  it  requires  a quarter  of  a century  to  give  rise  to  an  appropriate  and 
fitting  opportunity.  A European  peace  after  a thirty  years’  war,  or  the  crowning  of  a beloved  sovereign — 
and  even  then,  who  are  the  men  employed  to  represent  the  arts,  and  produce  designs  and  works  that 
shall  live  in  the  memory  of  the  generation  ? 

There  are  few  at  this  time  (and  among  those  few  I hope  I may  be  pardoned  if  I include  myself) 
who  can  remember  the  distribution  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  the  proud  creation  of  the  proudest  of 
French  monarchs,  Louis  the  XIV,  and  upon  which,  and  its  gardens,  and  its  park,  and  its  Trianons  he  had 
expended  nine  millions  of  our  money : an  extravagance  that  amazed  the  king  himself,  and  which  made 
him  desire  to  have  the  accounts  destroyed,  that  no  such  memorials  might  continue  to  exist  of  his  lavish 
expenditure.  This  palace  of  European  reputation  had  its  noble  marble  staircases,  and  its  majestic 
suite  of  rooms  facing  the  park,  of  noble  size  and  proportions  and  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  Le  Brun  ; 
its  theatre  and  its  chapel,  which  excel  in  beauty  and  execution  every  like  works  in  the  world.  Besides 
these,  there  were  grand  suites  of  apartments  for  the  king  and  queen,  though  there  were  certain  rooms 
even  among  these  (as  I well  recollect)  occupied  by  Marie  Antoinette,  small,  ill-lighted,  and  with  intricate 
communication  the  one  with  the  other.  Independently  of  these  the  rest  were  a confused  jumble,  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  rooms,  most  of  them  small  and  comfortless ; and  in  these  it  was  held  to  be  a 
high  distinction  for  princes,  nobles,  grand  seigneurs,  officers  of  state,  officers  of  the  court,  to  be  lodged. 
The  nobility  of  the  land  were  content  to  put  up  with  all  these  inconveniences — they  preferred  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  their  Icing  as  his  courtiers,  under  circumstances  however  in  this  respect 
degrading,  rather  than  to  be  free  in  their  own  chateaus,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  lands,  surrounded  by 
their  own  tenantry.  Each  coveted  his  small  apartment  at  the  palace ; it  was  a mark  of  credit,  of  proud 
distinction, — it  was  a step  to  fortune. 

Under  Louis  Philippe  the  Chateau  de  Versailles  had  been  deserted,  except  on  such  occasions  as 
when  the  fountains  played,  and  attracted  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Parisians  to  its  pompous  gardens. 
The  expense  was  a heavy  drag  upon  the  civil  list.  Louis  Philippe,  a man  of  quick  intelligence,  (and 
particularly  so  under  such  circumstances),  determined  upon  converting  the  Palace  into  a National  Museum, 
and  transferring  it  to  the  nation’s  care.  He  himself  laid  down  the  programme,  and  prescribed  the 
details.  The  main  state  apartments  were  to  be  swept  away,  and  corridors  and  galleries  were  to  be 
substituted  to  receive  pictures,  sculpture,  and  every  possible  illustration  of  the  history  of  France 
particularly  its  wars — its  battles — its  triumphs.  Monsieur  Nepveu  (eminently  a practical  man)  carried 
out  the  ideas  of  the  king  with  great  success.  He  transformed  the  cellular  labyrinth  of  small  apartments 
into  handsome  and  spacious  galleries,  and  the  low  floors  and  entresols  or  mezzanines  into  lofty  storeys 
such  as  we  now  see  them.  He  had  to  combine  these  with  the  rooms  and  halls  that  remained,  and  to 
arrange  his  construction,  so  that  the  exterior  elevations  of  the  Palace  of  Louis  XIII  should  remain  the 
same,  as  though  untouched  within.  The  Galerie  des  Batailles,  filled  with  the  chefs-d’oeuvres  of  my  friend 
Horace  Vernet,  and  other  eminent  painters,  is  one  of  a vast  suite  and  extremely  well  lighted,  direct  from 
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above~a  system  for  picture  galleries,  which  hitherto  had  existed  only  in  a few  localities,  as  in  Florence, 
and  our  British  Gallery,  Pall  Mall.  It  has  now  for  some  years  been  accepted,  as  the  only  proper  system, 
and  introduced  into  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  are  now  seen 
in  all  their  full  beauty,  instead  of  their  effect  being  destroyed  by  the  cross-lights  from  the  windows  on 
either  side,  as  of  old.  These  works  begun  in  1833,  occupied  till  1837,  when  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
arrangement  formally  occurred;  the  old  Salle  de  l’Opera,  which  had  been  abandoned,  having  been  restored, 
and  the  theatre  renovated.  In  these  a grand  fete  took  place,  and  the  king,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
his  ministers  and  his  court,  and  the  great  celebrities  of  art,  science  and  literature,  presided  on  the 
occasion,  and  declared  the  Museum  of  Versailles  a National  Establishment.  During  the  course  of  the 
operations,  M.  Nepveu  had  a difficult  task,  and  to  reconcile  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  There 
were  the  ideas  of  the  king,  grand  and  princely,  but  not  always  very  practicable.  There  were  the  existing 
constructions,  which  seemed  to  baffle  the  experience  and  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  data  laid  down.  Attached  as  Monsieur  Nepveu  was  by  his  national  instinct  to  his  sovereign,  and 
respecting  his  views  and  ideas,  he  felt  himself  obliged  occasionally  to  oppose  them,  as  incompatible  $ith 
what  he  felt  to  be  architectural  proprieties.  The  king  was  firm ; so  was  the  architect.  The  king  was 
naturally  cool  and  deliberate,  the  result  of  his  exalted  position.  The  architect  was  as  naturally  impetuous, 
sensitive,  and,  when  roused,  would  display  too  much  warmth , perhaps  a little  too  much  obstinacy,  not  from 
any  want  of  devotion  or  respect  to  bis  royal  master,  but  from  confidence  in  his  own  convictions. 

Louis  Philippe  considered  himself  a perfect  judge  of  building  matters,  as  good  a one,  if  not  a better 
one  than  his  architect  Many  were  of  the  king’s  opinion.  Whether  they  were  competent  or  disinterested 
judges,  I know  not,  but  Monsieur  Nepveu  had  different  views.  On  one  occasion,  irritated  beyond  all 
sufferance,  which  was  very  rarely  the  case,  by  the  too  great  persistance  of  his  architect,  the  king  said, 
“ But,  ]\  [onsievr  Nepveu,  I ivish  you  to  know  that  I have  had  a great  deal  of  building  done  forme,"  and 
“ I,  Sire,  I have  my  ownself  built  a great  deal,”  was  the  retort.  With  these  words  the  king  broke  off  the 
parley,  and  walked  off  without  saying  another  word,  as  though  he  had  finished  for  the  day  his  inspection 
of  the  works  in  progress,  and,  as  usual,  was  followed  by  Monsieur  Nepveu,  who  felt  deeply  the  mortification 
of  having  too  long  maintained  his  own  opinion.  The  king,  whose  naturally  kind  disposition  would  not 
allow  him  to  leave  a trace  of  his  displeasure  upon  those  so  devoted  to  his  service  as  Monsieur  Nepveu, 
and  whom  he  sincerely  respected  for  his  honest  frankness,  and  noble  simplicity,  and  integrity  of 
character,  paused  in  one  of  the  vestibules,  seeking  to  say  something  to  his  architect,  which  should  not 
revive  the  irritating  subject,  as  he  was  sure  that  Monsieur  Nepveu  was  a man  ready  to  renew  the  contest, 
if  provoked.  The  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  was  painted,  and  the  king  had  seen  it  a hundred  times,  but  he 
asked  of  Monsieur  Nepveu  some  explanation  of  the  subject.  “ But  what  is  that  figure  in  the  angle," 
said  the  king.  “ Sire,  that  is  an  allegorical  figure.  It  represents  firmness  in  a king,  and  obstinacy  in  a 
poor  architect." 

In  1848,  the  Revolution  hurled  Louis  Philippe  from  his  throne.  This  contradictor  of  his  King  was 
among  the  few,  who  rallied  round  him  as  he  passed  through  Versailles  in  his  flight,  furnished  him  and  his 
family  with  money,  clothes,  everything  he  had  disposable  at  the  moment  to  assist  them.  He  came  over 
yearly  at  his  fete  to  present  his  respects  to  his  fallen  Sovereign.  He  attended  his  funeral,  and  year  after 
year,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  paid  his  visit  to  Weybridge,  as  a pious  pilgrimage,  to  join  the 
family  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  mournful  day.  He  was  never  a corn-tier,  till  he  could  become 
one  to  his  exiled  king. 

Such  events  as  these  three  occasions,  on  which  he  witnessed  the  fall  of  three  sovereigns  and  was 
found  the  faithful  adherent  of  fallen  greatness,  are  remarkable  epochs  in  the  life  of  any  man.  They 
present  moments  of  agony  and  devotion ; they  try  the  moral  constitution  of  any  being ; they  are  the 
touchstone  of  the  living  principle  within.  It  is  a happy  circumstance  in  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
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friend,  that  on  such  occasions  of  the  movement  of  revolutions,  sudden,  striking  and  irremediable,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  dynasties,  that  could  not  be  averted,  he  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty,  of  honor, 
and  moral  dignity.  Independent  in  his  conduct  to  the  Sovereign  in  power,  he  was  devoted  to  his  interests 
and  happiness  in  his  distress.  His  ability  and  ingenuity  as  a practical  architect  were  ennobled  by  his 
character  as  a man.  He  was  above  a subterfuge,  expressed  his  thoughts  without  reserve ; sometimes 
(as  we  have  seen)  perhaps  without  sufficient  caution.  He  was  a judicious  critic  in  art,  had  much  natural 
wit,  and  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  works  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Somewhat  excitable  and 
hasty  in  temper,  he  had  nevertheless  so  much  amiability  of  disposition  that  he  attached  to  himself  all, 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I visited  my  friend  during  his  residence  in  one  of  the  noble  dependencies  of 
the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  large  operations,  I recollect  his  shewing  me 
the  original  construction  of  the  flight  of  steps,  which  leads  from  the  terrace  parallel  with  the  back  of  his 
house.  I never  saw  any  piece  of  construction  more  masterly,  more  sound,  and  more  carefully  done,  than 
the ‘mode  in  which  the  steps  were  set  and  so  combined  together  as  almost  to  defy  destruction.  And 
indeed  he  assured  me  that  the  rest  of  the  castle,  witli  which  he  had  had  to  do,  was  throughout  as 
solidly  and  soundly  carried  out.  In  fact  this  may  be  seen  by  any  architect,  who  may  carefully  inspect 
the  “coupe  des  pierres”  of  the  old  staircases,  and  of  the  broad  landings,  composed  of  comparatively 
small  blocks  of  stone,  but  so  ingeniously  arched  together,  as  to  be  as  solid  as  our  single  slabs  of  Portland 
or  sand  stone,  eight  or  more  inches  thick,  which  we  employ  for  the  like  purposes. 

When  seventy-two  years  old,  Mons.  Nepveu  retired  from  professional  life,  and  constantly  resided  at 
Versailles,  the  scene  of  his  proudest  works.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September  last,  little  more  than  a 
month  since,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  After  his  retirement  he  occupied  himself,  for  many  years  and 
at  considerable  expense,  in  completing  and  putting  into  order  ten  volumes  of  drawings  * and  50  volumes 
of  accounts  connected  with  his  operations  at  the  Palace.  And  these  he  left  to  be  presented  and  preserved 
among  the  records  of  the  building  in  the  Pavilion  de  Monsieur,  where  a great  number  of  his  drawings 
were  already  deposited.  He  was  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Such  are  the  few  memoranda  that  I have  been  able  to  collect  from  a notice  furnished  me  by 
Mine.  Nepveu,  his  widow;  from  the  articles  in  the  Hebats,  19  Oct.,  by  Mons.  S.  Marc  Girardin,  and  in 
the  Union  de  Seine  et  Oise,  4 Oct.,  by  M.  Onesyme  Leroy,  with  some  recollections  of  my  own  of  this 
worthy,  excellent,  and  warm-hearted  man. 

Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Donaldson  for  his  Paper,  and  the  Meeting  adjourned. 

* At  the  subsequent  meeting  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON  presented  from  Madame  Nepveu  a portrait  of 
her  late  husband  M.  Nepveu,  and  stated  that  since  the  last  meeting  he  had  visited  Madame  Nepveu  at 
Versailles,  and  had  seen  the  books  of  M.  Nepveu  relating  to  the  alterations  at  the  palace.  He  said,  it 
appeared  from  that  record,  that  King  Louis  Philippe  went  every  fortnight  to  Versailles  to  see  the 
progress  made  in  the  alterations  at  the  various  parts  of  the  palace.  He  was  accompanied  by 
M.  Fontaine,  the  chief  architect  to  the  Crown.  M.  Nepveu  minutely  recorded  every  fact  connected  with 
those  visits,  such  as  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  king ; the  particular  points  he  went  to ; the 
observation  his  Majesty  made  in  every  room  and  every  hall.  He  noted  all  the  alterations  the  king  had 
suggested,  the  several  estimates  of  cost,  and  who  where  the  persons  entrusted  with  carrying  them  out, 
&c.,  &c.  Those  reports,  as  also  the  countless  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  details  filled  a vast  number 
of  volumes,  and  formed  a very  curious  series  of  historical  data  as  to  the  progress  of  the  operations. 
By  a letter  dated  from  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  15th  Dec.  1862,  Marshal  Vaillant  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  these  volumes  announces,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  Madame  Nepveu, 
the  two  lines  of  trees  existing  on  each  side  of  the  Place  d’Armes,  at  Versailles,  in  prolongation  of  the 
Avenues  of  Sceaux  and  S.  Cloud  would  receive  the  designation  of  Avenues- Nepveu,  as  a mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  justified  by  his  services  and  by  the  honourable  souvenirs  which  he  had 
left  in  the  town  of  Versailles. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  COLOR  AND  COLORED  DECORATIONS. 


By  T.  Hatter  Lewis,  F S.  A.,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Nov.  17,  18G2. 


In  bringing  before  you  some  memoranda  on  the  above  subjects,  I shall  have  doubtless  to  go  over 
some  well-worn  ground.  But  I must  ask  your  indulgence,  partly  because  I am  myself  altogether  a heretic 
as  to  much  that  is  now  taught  with  authority  upon  them,  and  so  wish  to  give  clear  grounds  for  my 
heresy;  and  partly  because  it  leads  us  to  consider  some  experiments,  which,  pleasing  perhaps  in  them- 
selves, may  induce  more  careful  study  of  the  matter  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it,  and  open  out  new 
paths  of  research  to  those  who  have  more  time  to  tread  them  than  I have. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  study  is  necessary. * The  • wonderful  eruptions  of  red,  white,  and  yellow 
stripes,  which  form  the  leading  features  in  many  of  our  suburban  brick  erections,  show  that  a taste  for 
color  (good  or  bad)  is  popular;  whilst  the  admiration  excited  by  the  coloring  of  the  International 
Exhibition  in  some  persons,  and  its  strong  condemnation  by  others  whose  opinions  are  equally  entitled 
to  respect,  must  show  us  that  the  grounds  of  srrch  taste  are  at  the  least  unsettled. 

It  is,  I think,  true,  that  the  theories  of  color  are  quite  of  our  own  time.  The  grand  old  architects, 
and  painters,  who  stamped  indelibly  on  their  works  and  ages  the  marks  of  their  great  minds,  wrought 
each,  so  far  as  is  known,  solely  relying  on  the  power  of  his  own  genius,  steadied  by  the  traditions  of  the 
times  before  him.  The  old  mosaicists  of  Palermo,  Ravenna,  and  Rome  ; the  painters  of  Assisi,  Venice, 
and  Mantua;  the  architects  who  lavished  such  vivid  coloring  on  the  Roman  SS.  Marcello  and  Susannah, 
the  artists  of  the  glorious  glass  of  our  own  Canterbury,  worked  for  the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages, 
unknowing  of  the  rules  now  binding  us,  and  ignorant  of  the  prism’s  very  being.  They  used  the  vividest 
of  colors  in  the  most  prodigal  of  ways,  and,  almost  always,  well ; and  we  must  look  upon  them  as  men 
to  whom  art  and  its  offshoots  had  so  been  their  very  life,  as  to  lead  them  to  do  by  intuition,  what  we 
attempt  with  fear,  and  by  painful  and  laborious  steps. 

Let  us  now  try  a little  what  we  know,  or  think,  or  are  told  we  know  upon  the  matter.  The  best 
known  writer,  perhaps,  is  Chevreul,  whose  very  carefully  written  and  elaborate  (perhaps  too  elaborate) 
work  investigates  the  different  contrasts  and  harmonies  of  color.  His  chief  facts  thereon  are  to  be 
found  adapted  in  a condensed  form,  in  Mr.  Redgrave’s  manual.  These  books  go  deeply  into  the  several 
questions  of  shades,  harmonies,  hues  and  contrasts,  all  based,  no  doubt,  on  strictly  defined  and  scientific 
principles,  elaborately  fortified  by  the  testimony  of  the  prism,  and,  altogether,  are  laborious  and  clever 
works  ; of  much  use  also  to  painters,  decorators,  carpet  makers,  and  elementary  students  of  all  classes, 
for  whom  they  were  no  doubt  intended.  Nor  can  I believe  that  their  authors  ever  meant  or  wished 
them  to  take  higher  rank  than  this,  or  to  act  as  more  than  the  merest  grammar  for  the  colorist.  For 
I suppose  that  of  all  assumed  to  be  really  written  upon  art,  these  works  are  about  the  least  artistic ; nor 
can  I,  in  their  elaborate  pages,  trace  one  particle  of  the  lofty  feeling  which  should  guide  the  pencil  of 
the  artist.  But  be  these  theories  right  or  wrong,  they  were  not,  we  know , the  basis  on  which 
the  olden  masters  worked ; arid  as  well  might  we  attempt  to  read  an  Assyrian  inscription  by  an 
English  Grammar,  as  to  decipher  their  art  principles  by  the  aid  of  these  new  theories,  based  upon 
Newton’s  prism.  Even  were  the  prism  theory  right,  Newton  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
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and  much  that  he  deduced  has  since  been  modified.  Compare,  for  instance,  his  prismatic  colors  with 
Woollaston’s.  They  are  different  enough.  Which  will  you  take  ? Or,  if  neither  will  do,  try 
Frauenhofer’s,  or,  differing  most  vitally  from  all,  take  the  coloring  of  the  School  of  Design.  There  is 
range  enough  between  them  for  a dozen  theories. 

We  may  take  the  chief  of  the  rules  now  put  forth  to  be  shortly  as  follows,  viz. : That  white  light 
is  composed  of  three  colors  (primaries)  ; that  perfect  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  colors  requires  that 
these  three  be  present,  either  pure  or  in  combination,  and  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  alleged 
(though  this  is  very  doubtful)  that  they  occur  in  white  light,  viz.,  three  yellow,  five  red,  and  eight  blue. 
That  blue  is  the  coldest  and  most  retiring  of  all  colors,  and  orange  (a  secondary)  the  warmest  and 
most  advancing.  These  results  are  derived,  to  a great  extent,  from  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Field, 
and  elaborated  by  M.  Chevreul ; and  as  they  come  forth  with  great  authority,  as  the  bases  of  our 
government  teaching,  we  ought  to  be  doubly  careful  in  seeing  that  there  is  no' error  in  it  at  its  outset. 

Try,  then,  these  theories  in  the  rudest  and  boldest  way,  and  see  the  coloring  with  which  nature 
tints  her  loveliest  scenes.  The  bright  grass  foreground  forming  a verdant  carpet  to  the  woods  around,  has 
for  a contrast  the  deep  blue  sky.  Will  you  follow  out  the  theory  and  change  that  lovely  foreground  to 
a red  ? If  not,  where  are  the  rules  ? But  nature  is  a great  overthrower  of  such  things.  Work  out 
your  theories  by  the  prism  or  the  brush,  and  go  then  to  the  next  field,  or  garden,  or  flower,  as  I have 
many  a time,  to  see  them  all  demolished.  Try  nature’s  phases  from  month  to  month.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  gay  and  riant  feeling  that  the  bright  and  joyous  tints  of  spring  produce ; the  lovely  contrast  of 
the  delicately  light  larch  against  the  deep  dark  fir,  and  all  the  bursting  shoots  bright  with  the  youth  of 
their  life  ? But  a few  months  past  and  these  tints  will  have  tamed  down  to  the  rich  maturity  of 
summer ; and  again  a little  while  and  the  deep,  dark,  grand  coloring  of  autumn  will  have  charmed  us 
writh  its  decaying  splendor.  All  beautiful,  yet  there’s  not  a tint  that  has  not  changed  ; not  a contrast  in 
the  one  that  does  not  meet  a counter-contrast  in  another.  How  can  a theory  which  serves  out  color  in 
definitely  fixed  proportions  agree  with  the  changing  beauties  of  such  scenes?  Or,  try  the  flowers.  See 
how  the  chaste  white  blossom  of  the  pear,  the  delicate  pinkish  apple,  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  gorse 
and  broom,  contrast  with  their  huge  attendant  masses  of  green.  The  prism  theory  won’t  do  there. 
You  can’t  get  three  of  yellow  and  five  of  red  and  eight  of  blue  out  of  all  of  these,  if  you  can  even  out 
of  any.  I have  analyzed  these  tints  in  every  way  that  I could  think  of.  But  my  theories  formed  on  one 
flower  all  came  to  grief  at  the  next : so  I went  back  to  our  friends  the  books,  and  thought  that,  as 
Field’s  experiments  have  been  made  the  basis  of  all  authoritative  teaching  since,  I would  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  and  learn  as  he  had  learnt.  I found,  then  that  this  experimentalist  (undoubtedly  a painstaking 
and  very  clever  man)  had  taken  for  his  colors  certain  liquids,  or,  in  their  absence,  colored  glass.  Here 
they  are* — for  blue,  sulphate  of  copper ; for  yellow,  aqueous  tincture  of  saffron ; and  for  red,  liquid 
rubiate,  or  madder  lake.  The  latter  is  tolerably  good;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  yellow  is  strongly 
tinged  with  red,  and  the  blue  with  yellow.  The  glass  is  worse  : and  I do  not  believe  that  an  approach 
even  to  a pure  blue  or  yellow  glass  exists.  Guess  at  the  exact  results  which  such  materials  must  give. 
W e must  then  try  first  to  get  at  pure  color.  But  what  are  the  pure  colors  ? I asked  some  decorators 
for  their  best,  and  there  they  are  on  paper,*  as  different  as  they  well  can  be.  Which  will  you  choose  ? 
They  can’t  be  all  right.  We  must  have  a better  standard  than  the  eye  if  these  be  the  results,  and  for 
that  standard  we  may  seek  the  prism.  Not  that  I would  dream  of  realizing  such  purity  as  that ; but  if 
a standard  must  be  had,  we  had  better  seek  the  highest.  Here  is  one  of  Frauenhofer’s  prisms,  though 
a common  glass  drop  will  give  such  tints  as  shame  our  brightest ; and  I wish  to  show  a way  of  getting, 
or  as  near  as  may  be  to,  its  colors. 


* The  liquids  and  diagrams  referred  to  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 
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Take,  then,  a brilliant  white — say,  for  example,  a white  rose  or  a camellia,  surround  it  with  its  deep 
red  comrades,  and  look  at  the  bouquet  through  a glass  or  other  transparent  medium  of  precisely  the 
hue  of  the  red,  and  the  latter  will  not  receive  a darker  tinge  from  the  colored  medium,  but  both  red 
and  white  flowers  will  seem  to  be  of  precisely  the  same  tint;  and  by  a singular  optical  phenomenon,  for 
which  I am  quite  unable  to  account,  that  tint  is  not  that  of  the  flower,  but  almost  white.  Were  it  not 
that  others  have  found  the  same  results,  I should  have  thought  it  the  result  of  my  defective  vision. 
I may  mention,  by  the  way,  that  a pure  white  ground  is  not  quite  so  easily  obtained  as  may  be 
thought.  Now  if  your  red  glass,  for  instance,  were  of  the  same  tint  as  the  pure  red  of  the  prism,  the 
latter  would  show  neither  its  yellow  or  blue  through  it ; and  if  this  glass  were  of  the  same  color  as  the 
red  flower,  the  white  one  would  be  colored  by  it  like  the  red ; and  thus  the  tint  of  the  red  flower 
(assuming  that  one  brilliant  enough  could  be  found)  would  give  a complete  standard  of  a pure  red  color. 
So  I tried  all  sorts  of  glass  and  all  sorts  of  colors.  Blue  and  yellow  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Seen  through  a thin  sheet  only,  they  may  seem  tolerably  good;  but  intensify  the  colors  by  putting 
several  sheets  together,  and  the  blue  becomes  purple,  the  yellow  becomes  red.  The  red  glass  is  better. 
Then  I tried  liquids  of  all  sorts  in  flat  glass  vessels,  and  got  somewhat  nearer  the  mark,  so  near,  indeed, 
that  I had  almost  hoped  to  succeed.  The  best,  perhaps,  being  for  blue,  nitrate  of  copper  dissolved  in 
caustic  ammonia;  for  yellow,  pure  chromate  of  potash,  or  prussiate  of  potash  (ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium)  ; and  for  red,  perchloride  of  iron  reddened  by  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium.  But  the  powerful 
red  rays  of  the  prism  came  through  the  blue,  and  the  red  rays  through  the  yellow. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I may  mention  that  it  is  of  some  consequence  with  respect 
to  stained  glass.  If  there  be  much  white  glass  in  a window,  the  background  may  have  a most  powerful 
effect  in  neutralizing  the  color  in  it ; and  the  more  powerful  will  be  this  effect,  as  the  glass  is  the  more 
transparent.  A window  whose  red  colors  would  come  out  well  and  clearly  against  a light  sky  or  a stone 
building,  would  have  them  almost  deadened  by  a back-ground  of  trees,  be  their  green  ever  so  lovely. 
With  such  glasses  as  Powell’s,  for  instance,  the  effect  is  of  course  better. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  I tried  experiments  of  all  sorts ; and,  although  assuredly 
satisfied  that  those  of  Field,  painstaking  though  he  was,  could  form  no  safe  basis  of  a theory 
so  delicate  as  that  on  colors,  I could  offer  no  better  of  my  own.  One  thing,  however,  did  draw  my 
attention  strongly.  I found  that  I could,  with  some  degree  of  success,  match  with  my  glass  or  liquid 
some  of  the  bright  red  tints  of  the  verbena  and  geranium,  or  the  blue  of  the  lobellia.  Yet  no  green  that 
I could  find  or  invent  would  even  approximate  to  any  tint  of  any  leaf,  light  or  dark.  Received  through 
any  medium,  however  dark,  it  stands  out  strongly  and  boldly  against  the  bright  white  ground,  almost  as 
though  the  medium  were  colorless ; and  it  occurred  to  me,  after  repeated  trials,  that  this  must  be  owing 
to  the  green  being  mixed  with  more  red  than  one  usually  imagines,  and  thus  stopping  the  rays.  That 
this  can  be  altogether  done,  you  can  see  in  a moment,  by  looking  at  fine  red  and  green  glass  separately, 
and  then  together.  Separately,  each  is  perfectly  transparent ; together,  they  shut  out  almost  every  ray 
of  light.  So  I took  several  sorts  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  tried  the  quantity  of  the  different  primary 
colors  necessary  to  match  them  as  nearly  as  they  conld  be  matched,  and,  though  agreeing  with  my  own 
notions,  I certainly  was  surprised  at  the  result.  The  drawings  show  the  very  large  proportion  of  red 
or  brown  required,  even  with  our  impure  colors,  to  match  even  the  most  brightly  tinted  leaf ; and  though 
we  all  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  nature’s  coloring  is  a strong  neutral  tint,  and  that  the  eye,  though 
enchanted,  becomes  fatigued  when  even  flowers  are  massed  together  in  too  large  quantities,  I for  one  was 
quite  unprepared  for  so  strong  a neutrality.  We  may  then  assume,  as  a rule,  that  the  use  of  strong, 
pure,  positive  colors  in  large  masses  is  not  authorized  by  the  teaching  of  nature.  Strong  neutral  tints 
should  be  the  general  tone  of  the  ground,  whilst  the  vivid  and  sparkling  effect  is  added  by  the  few 
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bright  but  scattered  colors  of  the  flowers,  or  by  their  still  more  vivid  white.  But  I can  find  no  rule  for 
this  neutral  tint — no  definite  mixture  of  three,  five,  and  eight.  It  varies  as  the  seasons  vary — lightens 
into  yellow  with  the  bright  spring,  and  tones  deeply  down  to  red  in  the  rich  autumn  ; and,  setting  aside 
the  flowers,  all  that  is  lovely  in  landscape  is  produced  by  contrast  of  tone,  not  color.  By  the  bright 
green  of  the  young  shoots  against  the  dark  sombre  green  of  the  older  wood ; by  the  gay  light  larch 
against  the  dark  green  fir.  And  all  these,  mark  you,  against  the  deep  blue  sky  as  a background. 
I never  can  study  nature  long,  and  then  go  back  to  study  these  manuals  of  South  Kensington.  Yet  I 
do  not  deny  their  use.  They  may  be  good  as  ground-works,  as  leading  strings  in  the  infancy  of  art ; 
but  go  one  step  beyond,  and  their  rules  are  fetters  to  it.  I will  not  detain  you  with  any  further  details 
of  them,  but  merely  say,  that,  aided  by  others  better  versed  in  them  than  myself — practised  chemists 
and  able  experimentalists — I have  tried  again  and  again  their  various  experiments,  and  that,  neither  in 
practice  nor  in  theory,  could  I get  the  same  results  that  these  manuals  give.  All  that  I feel  certain  of  is, 
that  the  colors  do  not,  as  a rule,  exist  in  nature  in  the  proportions  of  three,  five,  and  eight,  either  by 
theory,  or  by  experiment. 

Some  other  works,  however,  on  the  subject  are  well  worth  our  study.  The  author  who  has,  perhaps, 
most  studied  the  coloring  of  nature  is  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  who  enters  most  fully  into  all  the  details  of  it, 
with  the  eye  of  a painter  and  the  learning  of  an  antiquary,  and  has  embodied  the  result  of  his  studies 
in  a very  excellent  treatise. 

Dispersed  amongst  the  Transactions  of  this  Institute  (the  value  of  whose  records  is  scarcely,  I 
think,  quite  recognized)  are  several  most  interesting  papers.  I need  scarcely  allude  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones’. 
The  mention  of  his  name  will  suffice  to  bring  to  your  mind  his  works  connected  with  my  theme,  and  I 
will  merely  call  to  your  mind  his  lectures,  delivered  here  in  December  1850,  and  December  1856, 
and  if  I read  his  works  aright,  he  has  been  made  answerable  by  the  public,  most  unjustly,  for  much  of 
the  academic  teaching  now  in  vogue,  and  for  which  I find  but  little  warrant  in  his  own  works.  In  these, 
and  in  the  lectures,  also  given  here  by  him,  and  by  Mr.  Donaldson  in  1852,  by  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt  in 
1860,  and  by  Mr.  Aitcheson  in  1857,  together  with  the  discussions  upon  them,  in  which  are  found  to  be 
the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Burges,  C.  R.  Cockerell  (R.A.),  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Fergusson,  Penrose,  and  others, 
are  to  be  found  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  or  known  upon  the  subject.  To  nearly  all  of  the  above 
gentlemen,  and  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  I owe  very  sincere  thanks  for  their  loan  to  me  of  very  numerous  and 
valuable  drawings  for  exhibition  here  this  evening. 

I now  leave  the  theory  of  color,  and  will  venture  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  the  practical  use  of 
it  in  decoration. 

And  first,  as  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  to  be  applied — no  unimportant  groundwork.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  who  have  as  much  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  as  I have,  that  there  is  a certain 
relationship  to  be  observed  between  the  coloring  and  the  material  on  which  it  is  to  be  applied ; that, 
for  instance,  a wooden  structure,  or  a structure  supposed  to  be  of  wood,  should  have  a different  treatment 
from  one  of  stone  or  plaster,  and  that  such  difference  was  observed  by  the  old  colorists.  I have 
not  the  slightest  belief  either  in  the  theory  or  its  supposed  practice.  I believe  that  the  architects  of 
old  built  up  their  structures  of  iron,  or  of  wood,  or  of  stone,  with  such  bearings  and  thicknesses  and 
supports  as  to  shew  clearly  and  well  that  it  was  of  such  a material  and  no  other  ; but  that  having  done 
thus  much,  they  put  upon  this  skeleton  such  color  and  such  gilding  as  might  best  suit  them,  to  give 
the  general  effect  required ; that  they  put  on  such  color,  heedless  of  what  it  covered,  and  that  if  the 
stone  or  the  wood  formed  a bad  ground  for  it,  they  hesitated  not  to  cover  that  stone  or  wood  with  plaster, 
to  make  it  a better.  We  know  that  such  was  done  from  the  earliest  times,  and  you  have  only  to  turn  to 
two  most  useful  books,  that  stand  side  by  side  on  our  library  shelves,  to  give  examples  enough.  The 


work  by  my  old  friend  and  fellow  pupil  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  on  Wooden  Roofs,  and  that  on  Pulpits  by 
our  librarian,  Mr.  Dollman.  We  all  know  that  the  Greeks  plastered  over  their  marble.  I well  remember 
seeing  at  Girgenti  two  eoats  of  plaster  over  the  beautifully  rich  tinted  stone,  the  under  one  Vermillion, 
and  the  upper  white,  as  though  the  color  or  proportions  had  been  displeasing,  and  the  work  recolorcd  or 
enlarged : but  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  stone  beneath.  The  same  with  our  own  mediawal  colored 
work.  Again,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Messina,  perhaps  the  most  magnificently  colored  open  timber  roof 
existing,  the  whole  of  the  timbers  have  been  covered,  as  a vehicle  for  the  painting,  by  a thin  coating, 
not  of  size,  but  of  delicate  plaster.  And  so,  to  start  with,  I say  that,  having  well  designed  the  structure 
in  accord  with  the  stone  or  the  wood  with  which  it  is  to  be  built,  we  may  altogether  disregard  that  wood 
or  stone  when  we  come  to  color  it,  unless  it  have  in  itself  the  color  that  we  want. 

The  subject,  then,  resolves  itself  naturally  into  internal  and  external  decoration.  In  the  first 
almost  every  thing  that  we  find  is  artificial,  both  in  outline  and  construction,  and  the  work  admits 
of  the  highest  efforts  of  conventional  design.  The  first  thing  I hold  is  to  consider  whether 
the  building  is  to  be  self  contained  or  not ; whether  the  light  is  to  be  toned,  and  broken  up,  and  softened 
by  stained  or  roughened  glass,  or  whether  the  broad  light  of  day  is  to  come  full  on  us,  and  bring  the 
outer  world  into  our  churches  or  our  halls.  Into  our  rooms,  of  course,  it  must  come ; but  it  is  there  so 
broken  up  and  toned  by  our  curtains  and  draperies,  that  the  effect  is  quite  subdued  ; but  in  our  public 
buildings  we  must,  I think,  insist,  so  far  as  may  be  that  they  be  self  contained. 

1.  The  most  important  thing  1 hold  then  to  be,  to  resist  the  obvious  temptation  of  seizing  on  the 
great  bare  surfaces  as  mere  grounds  for  color,  and  taking  the  key  note,  as  it  were,  of  the  coloring 
from  them,  instead  of  examining  the  whole  design,  irrespective  of  the  color,  and  letting  the  latter  follow 
and  help  out,  if  need  be,  the  former.  In  fact,  to  let  the  decoration  wait  on,  not,  perhaps,  spoil  the 
architecture.  This  is  a simple  rule— to  me  an  obvious  one — yet  disregarded  to  an  extent  quite 
serious.  I could  point  to  one  great  building,  whose  main  feature  was  a long  succeeding  range  of 
columns,  each  carrying  a ceiling  rib,  and  where  the  want  of  height  was  strikingly  apparent ; the  deco- 
rator colored  the  ribs  of  one  strong  color,  and  the  columns  of  another,  and  diminished  the  height  to 
an  extent  beyond  belief.  I could  point  to  another  case,  wherein  the  light  came  all,  or  nearly  all, 
through  the  windows  of  a clearstory,  the  columns  under  being  seen  dimly  against  the  shade  of  a dark 
gallery ; but  the  decorator  could  not  resist  the  surfaces  of  the  roofing  ribs,  shewing  so  nicely  in  the 
strong  broad  light,  so  he  painted  them  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  put  in  the  columns  with  sombre  tints, 
quite  different  from  the  roof  in  hue,  and  thus  cut  the  building  as  completely  in  half  as  though  the  roof 
of  one  structure  had  been  put  on  the  columns  of  another. 

2 . The  next  thing,  I apprehend,  is  carefully  to  consider  how  much  of  the  actual  materials  used  in 
the  construction  can  be  used  as  a groundwork  for  the  decoration,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  key  note  of 
the  coloring.  Generally  it  will  do  so ; for  there  are  few  materials  that  will  not,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  architect,  come  well  into  play.  We  have  in  London  not  a few  good  examples  of  the  use  to 
which  even  the  common  brick  can  be  applied ; and  who  would  like  to  cover,  no  matter  how  well,  the 
beautiful  grey  stone  of  Westminster  ? They  might  do  so,  I am  bound  in  fairness  to  own,  in  Paris; 
for  there  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  to  cover  every  particle  of  wall,  and  column,  and  ceiling  with 
decorative  color ; and  as  our  neighbours  have  obtained  a license  for  such  works  beyond  what  we  can 
expect  to  get,  even  if  we  could  wish  it,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  see  how  their  experiments  have  succeeded. 
In  many  cases,  such  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  S.  Germain  de  Pres,  and  S.  Denis,  the  whole  mass 
of  stonework,  walls  and  roofs  is  hidden  by  a screen  of  color,  certainly  of  a high  class,  and  no  mere 
house  painter’s  work ; for  almost  every  column,  rib  or  hollow,  has  some  pretty  diaper  upon  it — itself  a 
study.  Yet  I cannot  say  that  this  mass  of  color  is  quite  pleasing,  and  I always  turned  from  its 
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gorgeous  tints  to  the  quieter  decoration  of  many  of  the  other  churches,  where  Nature’s  coloring  had 
done  more,  and  the  painter’s  brush  not  quite  so  much  ; albeit  that  their  architecture  had  not  fallen  to 
the  good  old  times  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle  or  S.  Germain.  That  wonderfully  picturesque  and  horribly 
debased  old  S.  Sulpice,  for  instance,  whose  slender  columns  stand  out,  simply  unadorned,  against  the 
gorgeous  back  ground  of  the  colored  chapels  ; or  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
the  polished  stone  (for  it  is  scarcely  marble)  of  whose  columns  forms  a ground  work  for  the  color,  and 
a relief  to  it,  which  in  the  former  church  almost  compensates  for  its  wretched  glass.  The  Paris  architects 
have  themselves  in  these  examples  given  us  two  series  from  which  to  choose,  and  I little  doubt  that  you 
will  follow  the  more  sober  one.  It  is,  indeed,  elsewhere  well  followed,  in,  perhaps,  the  grandest  example 
of  modern  times,  the  Cathedral  of  Spires  recently  decorated  at  a vast  expense.  Almost  the  whole 
interior  of  this  is  colored  in  the  most  gorgeous  manner,  and  the  aid  of  the  first  artists  called  in  to 
fill  with  frescoes  the  large  blank  spaces  which  we  are  used  to  see  so  beautifully  filled  by  the  triforium. 
But,  in  all  this  coloring,  the  master  has  been  careful  to  leave  of  the  natural  tint  the  bold  stone  columns, 
running  from  the  base  to  the  very  ribs  of  the  roof ; and  the  value  of  these,  as  accessories  to  the  coloring, 
can  scarcely  be  over  estimated.  Yet  even  this  rule,  safe  as  it  certainly  is,  may  be  badly  used.  I have 
seen  one  Abbey,  of  no  mean  fame  (and  I care  not  if  I mention  it — Bolton  Abbey)  where  the  fine  grey 
old  oak  roof,  with  its  clear  remains  of  color,  has  been  restored!  (what  a nice  word  that  is!)  by 
filling  up  the  pores  of  the  old  wood,  staining  it  till  the  old  coloring  has  nearly  gone,  and  the  wood 
is  as  black  as  a painted  door,  grained  old  oak  to  order,  and  then  varnishing  it  all  over.  I don’t  put 
that  forward  as  a case  of  using  the  materials  as  a ground  work. 

3.  I take  it  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  stained  or  other  glass  in  the  windows  is  the  next 
and  most  important  question  to  consider ; for  put  what  coloring  you  will,  none  can  be  so  prominently 
bright  as  the  tinting  of  the  very  light  itself.  Don’t  fear  it.  Only  put  your  colors  in  accord  with  it, 
and  nothing  can  be  so  great  a help.  In  fact,  without  it  I hold  that  no  grand  coloring  can  be  perfect; 
and  those,  I am  sure,  will  bear  me  out  who  call  to  mind  how  painfully  its  want  is  felt  in  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  Monreale  or  S.  Marc.  Again,  the  drapery  of  our  room  fulfils  to  a great 
extent  the  purpose  of  the  glass.  I fear  that  some  recent  discussions  have  caused  a notion  that  much 
stained  glass  is  incompatible  with  the  use  of  pictures,  and  that  the  light  is,  in  fact,  tinted  by  it,  and 
that  thus  all  pictures,  all  coloring,  are  seen  through  a tinted  medium.  The  notion  is,  to  a very  great 
extent,  erroneous.  Where  a ray  of  light  actually  strikes  upon  the  wall  or  floor,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
bring  with  it  the  tint  with  which  the  glass  had  colored  it ; but  it  leaves  it  there,  and  there  only. 
The  ray  in  its  long  stream  across  the  Abbey  or  the  hall  has  in  it  scarce  one  trace  of  color,  and  every 
tint  seen  through  it  is  seen  almost  as  purely  as  though  the  glass  were  white. 

4.  Finally,  we  must  see  if  there  exist  any  Art  works,  which,  with  the  stone,  or  the  marble,  and 
the  windows,  may  give  us  the  leading  tones  of  color.  Very  valuable  to  the  decorator  are  these  Art 
works  if  well  used,  and  many  a building  has  been  made  to  look  as  if  it  were  an  auction  room  instead 
of  a hall,  by  setting  them  aside,  or  putting  them  too  forward.  There  is  no  bad  example,  on  a small 
scale,  close  at  hand,  in  S.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook ; two  pictures  are  there,  one  on  each  side  the  altar, 
forming  part  of  its  architecture,  and  helping  well  its  dark  wood  ornaments.  But  at  the  side  of  the 
church  is  another  picture  of  immense  size,  about  fitting  the  space  against  which  it  is  hung,  but  falling 
forward  at  the  top  some  two  feet  to  catch  the  light,  and  clearly  forming  no  part  of  the  design.  The 
architecture  and  picture  are  alike  spoilt,  whilst  each  might  have  been  of  most  valuable  help  to  the  other. 

All  that  I have  been  thus  long  in  describing,  a thorough  artist-architect,  as  he  surveyed  the  building 
to  be  decorated,  would  have  seized  upon,  I do  not  doubt  at  the  outset  of  his  study.  Let  me  now  ask 
your  patience  to  consider  some  of  the  best  known  executed  works.  For  obvious  reasons  I omit  any,  so 
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far  as  possible,  of  modern  date  in  England  ; and  must  ask  you  to  call  to  mind  the  old  buildings  of 
Palermo,  Florence,  Rome,  Assisi,  and  Munich.  In  these  cities  are  some  of  the  finest  instances  of 
coloring  extant ; everything  is  there  carried  to  the  very  excess  in  color ; and  by  trying  how  they  are 
worked,  we  may  learn  a lesson  of  use  to  us  in  our  more  humble  wants. 

Go  with  me,  step  by  step,  and  begin  with  the  walls,  seeing  first  how  they,  and  then  how  the  other 
parts,  one  by  one,  are  treated.  They  are,  in  many  of  the  best  examples,  as  at  Monreale,  the  Capella 
Reale,  Palazzo  Reale,  and  La  Zisa  at  Palermo,  and  in  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  formed  of  plain  marble, 
of  various  neutral  tints,  the  columns  being  of  the  same,  and  no  positive  colors  whatever  to  the 
lower  parts,  except  in  a few  cases  where  they  are  marked  out  in  panels  by  thin  borders  of  glass 
mosaics  (the  most  beautiful  material  for  decoration  invented.)  In  some  instances  we  have  the  sides 
composed  of  marble  and  paintings  panelled  in  gold,  and  in  others  frescoes  form  the  chief,  if  not  only 
decoration. 

In  the  Renaissance  churches  of  Palermo  is  the  grandest  lining  to  the  walls  that  I have  ever  seen, 
short  of  the  gold  mosaics,  viz.  colored  marble  mosaic,  with  the  inlaid  work  boldly  raised  in  reliefs. 
I have  seen  no  description  of  this  published,  but  the  effect  is  rich  beyond  measure.  But  the  most 
gorgeous  ceiling  seems  too  meagre  to  surmount  them.  Be  the  lining  of  the  walls,  however,  what  it 
may,  one  rule  seems  to  me  invariable,  viz.  to  increase  the  richness  of  the  work  as  it  increases  in  height. 
In  the  churches,  for  instance,  where  the  aisle  walls  and  the  columns  are  of  marble,  the  walls  above  the 
columns,  towards  the  nave,  are  richly  frescoed,  or  covered  with  mosaics.  In  each  case,  too,  the  richness 
is,  if  possible,  increased  in  the  ceilings,  upon  which  the  grandest  coloring  was  lavished,  with  no  fear  of 
seeing  it  overpower  the  rest.  Where  the  roof  was  groined,  the  mosaics  or  frescoes,  or  other  coloring  of 
the  walls  was  continued  into  it  with  increase  of  color.  Where  the  roof  shewed  its  open  timbers  as  at 
Messina,  or  Pietraperzia,  or  was  honey-combed  as  at  Monreale,  they  were  colored  in  the  most  gorgeous 
way.  Where  the  sides  were  frescoed  the  ceilings  were  so  too ; part  was  often  put  in  strongly  with  a 
deep  blue,  and  the  ribs  strongly  diapered.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  extant  are  those  in  S.  Francesco, 
at  Assisi,  where  Cimabue  and  Giotto  appear  as  decorators ; and  I may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call 
attention  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Arundel  Society  to  have  these  frescoes  copied,  and  thus 
preserved  so  far  from  the  speedy  fate  which  awaits  them.  Carelessness  and  neglect  are  fast  obliterating 
them,  and  soon  they  will  live,  if  at  all,  only  in  these  copies.  Where  the  walls  were  covered  witli  oil 
paintings,  as  at  the  halls  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  at  Vicenza,  and  Versailles,  the  ceilings,  too, 
were  painted  and  most  lavishly  gilt,  until  the  gorgeousness  of  decoration  (the  use  of  mosaics  having 
lapsed)  reached  its  climax  in  the  massively  grand  roofs  of  S.  Marcello  and  S.  Susannah  at  Rome,  a style 
of  decoration  which  may  be  seen  copied,  though  in  a very  humble  way,  by  our  neighbours  of  Paris,  in  their 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. 

In  modern  times  the  same  principle  has  been  carried  out  in  the  best  coloring  of  the  Paris  Churches, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Spires,  in  the  fine  White  Hall  in  the  Palace,  Berlin,  in  many  other  examples  in 
that  town,  in  Munich,  &c.  In  each  case  the  flooring  is  in  subdued  tints ; even  the  Alexandrine  mosaics 
having  little,  if  any,  positive  color,  whilst  there  is  a great  deal  of  greyish  white  in  them.  I remember 
no  instance  to  the  contrary,  except  in  the  narrow  mosaic  borders  to  the  rivulet  that  sparkles  so 
prettily  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  La  Zisa,  near  Palermo ; a drawing  of  which,  by  my  old  travelling 
companion,  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Green,  has  been  given  by  the  Architectural  Publication  Society. 
Next  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  coloring  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  we  must  consider  the 
actual  colors.  They  seem  to  have  been  chosen  quite  indifferently,  the  only  care  being  that  they 
should  harmonize.  The  blue  ground  with  the  gold  stars,  now  so  very  commonly  used,  was  then 
much  less  so,  and  seldom  quite  alone ; oftener  it  formed  a relief  to  the  other  decorations,  parts 
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of  the  vaulting  being  frescoed,  or  distempered,  and  part  put  in  with  this  blue ; white  was,  however, 
sometimes  used  as  a relief,  and  where  a ground  was  wanted  of  strong  color,  it  was  as  often  put  in  of 
gold  as  of  any  other  tint.* 

I mention  this  particularly,  because  there  is,  I know,  a feeling  suggested  probably  by  the  theory 
that  blue  is  the  most  retiring  of  colors,  that  this  brilliant  blue  ground  had  the  object  of  giving  an  effect  of 
distance  to  the  vault,  and  that  it  was  so  used.  Now  I quite  believe  that  if  the  architects  of  old  wanted 
their  buildings  to  be  higher,  they  would  have  built  them  so  at  once,  and  (which  is  more  to  the  purpose) 
I do  not-believe  that  they  would  have  got  their  extra  height  by  this  blue,  even  if  they  had  wanted  it. 
I believe  more,  that  although  pure  blue  may  be  the  most  retiring  of  the  pjrimaries,  it  is  beyond  all 
secondaries  the  least  so. 

This  question  is  one  of  no  little  consequence  in  decoration,  so  I must  ask  your  consideration  of  it 
for  a few  moments.  My  own  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  having  tried,  relying  without  thought 
upon  the  theory,  a deep  blue  coloring  upon  the  railings  of  a long  range  of  galleries,  and  I was  perfectly 
surprised  at  the  intensity  with  which  its  lines  came  forward.  By  a change  to  green  they  were  thrown 
back  as  far.  It  wants  no  great  search  to  get  examples.  Try  any  picture  of  the  early  masters  and  see 
how  prominently  the  blue  stands  forward ; or,  if  you  want  a larger  and  more  modern  instance,  look 
at  the  deep  broad  lines  of  blue  which  circle  the  two  great  domes  of  Capt.  Fowke,  and  see  how  they 
start  forth, beyond  the  red  and  the  green  beneath.  Or,  see  in  the  next  bright  sky  how  the  vivid  blue 
above  you  tones  in  the  distance  to  a grey,  until  it  almost  (sometimes  quite ) blends  with  the  distant  hills. 
That  heavenly  clear  blue,  that  in  warmer  climates  tints  so  lovingly  the  distance,  and  was  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  intensified  by  Martin  in  his  wonderful  landscapes,  brings  ever  nearer  to  the  eye  those  distant 
hills  he  so  loved  to  paint;  and  many  a time  have  I been  almost  startled  at  the  unearthly  clearness  with 
which  the  far  off  scenery  has  thus  been  clothed. 

I do  not  say  that  under  certain  conditions  of  light  the  retiring  effect  may  not,  perhaps,  be  found, 
though  not  with  the  bright  blue  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed.  What  I object  to  is,  the  rule  that 
would  make  it  always  so;  and  to  put  the  case  as  plainly  as  I can,  I will  instance  the  very  strongest  case 
of  a retiring  tint  that  I remember.  It  was  in  a church  near  Parma,  where  a dome  had  been  designed 
but  left  unfinished,  and  a flat  ceiling  thrown  across  a little  above  the  springing.  This  ceiling  was 
painted  a raven  black,  and  so  complete  was  the  deception  that  it  was  some  short  time  before  I discovered 
it.  But,  then,  the  light  near  was  gradually  subdued,  so  that  all  around  this  ceiling  wore  a darkened 
look;  and  only  think  of  taking  this  instance  as  a rule,  and  trying  it  in  a lower  building  in  a bright  light. 
And  so  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  deep  blue  ceiling  and  the  sparkling  stars  were  used  by  the  old 
artists  as  conventional  forms  of  finishing  their  work,  as  leading  the  thoughts  to  the  bright  blue  sky, 
and  the  things  for  which  to  hope  beyond. 

But  I must  enter  a protest  also  against  the  intensely  bright  blue  now  commonly  used.  The  old 
glass  painters,  where  a blue  was  wanted  as  a back  ground,  used  nothing  but  a blueish  grey.  This, 
too,  was  the  old  coloring  of  the  artists.  It  may  be  seen  well  in  those  Egyptian  drawings  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  0.  Jones,  and  the  modern  tint  is  painfully  prominent  in  comparison  when  used  in 
large  masses. 

In  all  the  cases  that  I have  cited  I have  relied  upon  the  knowledge  possessed  of  them  by  most, 
if  not  all,  of  my  audience;  I have  not,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

A few  words  now  as  to  the  Tints.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  chief  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  contrast  in  color.  Put,  for  instance,  a fight  green  pattern  on  a dark  green  groimd  and  the  effect 


In  S.  Denis  the  stars  were  in  some  compartments  put  in  with  white  instead  of  with  gold,  and  with  a very  good  effect. 
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will,  probably,  bo  good;  strengthen  the  contrast  by  some  spots  of  red,  or  of  sparkling  white,  and  the  con- 
trast is  stronger  and  the  effect  more  brilliant.  Outline  in  gold  the  dark  patterns,  or  mark  round  the  light 
ones  with  black,  and  your  contrast  is  still  stronger  and  still  better.  But  the  strength  of  the  ground  color 
and  of  the  contrasts  must  depend  upon  the  position. 

I have,  I believe,  myself  used  gorgeous  coloring  of  intense  depth,  on  a scale  larger  perhaps  than 
most  architects,  and  I never  heard  the  effect  called  gaudy;  but  the  tints  were  all,  to  some  extent,  neutral, 
and  the  large  masses  far  away  from  the  eye;  put  them  nearer  and  the  eye  would  be  at  once  fatigued. 
In  smaller  rooms,  then,  it  is  safer  to  let  the  ground  be  of  some  light  reposing  tint,  and  to  get  the 
contrast  by  some  bold  panellings  or  border  of  a greater  brilliancy  and  depth.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  gold. 
It’s  very  safe,  though  very  costly.  As  to  the  minor  details  of  color  and  its  contrasts  we  have  no  time 
to  enter,  and  they  are  things  that  in  my  humble  judgment  cannot  well  be  taught. 

Let  me  now  ask  your  attention  to  a few  of  the  main  results  of  our  investigation.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  clear  that  the  general  scheme  in  former  times  was  to  heighten  the  decoration  gradually  from  the  floor  to 
the  roof.  This  was  invariable,  and  not  only  so  in  the  time  of  the  old  mosaicists,  but  in  the  works  of  their 
successors,  whether  the  roofs  were  groined  or  open  timbered;  of  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance, 
of  whose  interiors  the  ceilings  form  the  chiefest  glory ; and  of  their  Elizabethan  brethren ; of  every 
time,  in  fact,  almost,  except  our  own.  And  this,  not  merely  in  their  great  abbeys  and  splendid  halls. 
I have  brought  these  forward,  indeed,  as  examples,  they  being,  of  course,  the  strongest  cases'  but  they 
are  only  the  strongest  instances  of  an  universal  law,  which,  until  now,  applied  to  the  mansion  as  well 
as  to  the  palace;  to  the  parish  church  as  well  as  to  the  abbey.  It  seems  an  obviously  simple  scheme, 
yet  how  utterly  different  is  it  to  our  present  mode  of  working — to  our  modern  plan,  redolent  of  the 
upholsterer,  of  flaming  carpets,  insipid  walls,  and  naked  ceilings.  I shall,  however,  be  told,  that  with 
our  small,  low  rooms,  richness  cannot  be  attempted  in  the  ceilings  without  bringing  them  down  too  low 
in  effect;  and  that,  for  the  same  cause,  the  ceilings  must  be  flat  and  covings  forbidden.  Now,  I much 
doubt  whether  the  present  system  of  flat  ceilings  meeting  the  walls  at  direct  right  angles  do  not  produce 
in  effect,  to  some  extent,  the  very  want  of  height  which  this  arrangement  is  meant  to  remove,  and  I will 
give  an  instance  which  I have  met  with  in  my  own  practice,  on  a somewhat  large  scale.  It  was  a private 
chapel,  which  had  to  be  enlarged  from  26  feet  (without  the  chancel)  to  69  feet  in  length,  the  width  being 
45  feet,  but,  owing  to  there  being  a very  large  room  over,  which  could  not  be  removed,  the  height  was 
restricted  to  29  feet.  Even  at  the  original  size  the  chapel  was  thought  low,  and  yet  the  necessary 
enlargement,  and  also  the  room  over,  were  facts.  I ventured  to  suggest  this,  as  a solution.  I really  cut- 
off from  the  walls,  by  sloping  down  the  ceiling  no  less  than  one-sixth  of  their  height,  my  idea  being, 
that  the  eye  in  following  up  the  line  of  wall  and  meeting  with  the  ceiling  at  right  angles,  was,  as  it 
were,  struck  back  and  depressed;  whereas,  by  cutting  off  the  angles,  the  eye  would  be,  I thought,  led 
gradually  up,  and  thus  the  whole  part  canted  off  be  added,  in  effect,  to  the  height.  It  was  rather 
anxiously  that  I watched  the  result  when  the  scaffolding  was  removed,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  experiment  was  thoroughly  successful,  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  even 
in  a somewhat  low  room,  to  make  the  ceiling  one  large  flat  mass.  But,  then,  the  architect  and  the 
decorator  must  be  of  one  mind,  or  the  walls  and  ceiling  may  be  differently  colored  and  the  effect  be 
worse  than  ever. 

Again,  in  every  period  of  art,  so  far  as  I know  of  it,  except  our  own,  the  pictures  or  the  sculpture 
were  made  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  decoration.  The  old  mosaics  were  all  pictures,  We  know 
that  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Masaccio,  all  worked  on  the  walls  themselves.  We  know  that  our  old  churches 
have  upon  their  whitened  walls  painting  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  belief.  We  know  that,  in  the 
grandest  examples  of  later  date,  as  in  the  Hall  of  Velasques  at  Palermo,  the  Halls  at  Venice  and  at 
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Rome,  the  Loggie  at  the  Vatican,  and  many  a fine  old  mansion  here,  art  of  the  highest  kind  made  all 
else  accessory  to  it.  Scarcely  do  I remember  an  instance  to  the  contrary  until  a late  period ; for  the 
easel  pictures,  now  seen  in  the  grand  galleries,  were  mostly  painted  to  fit  some  specified  position.  This 
rule,  too,  was  not  merely  for  the  buildings  of  the  great.  Our  old  panelled  rooms  held  many  a gem  of 
art,  well  fitted  in,  or  on  the  panels,  or  carved  on  the  massy  chimney  piece.  Our  present  rooms  contain, 
perhaps  as  well,  the  picture  or  the  carving,  but  hung  up  against  the  walls  as  though  for  sale. 

But  most  of  all  has  the  practise  lapsed  of  the  one  mind  that  designed  the  building,  large  or  small, 
leaving  the  decoration  to  another;  and,  until  the  architect  himself  lead  all  throughout,  no  lasting  improve- 
ment can  be  made.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  architectural  lines  will  be  followed,  the  general 
tendency  of  their  design  worked  out  in  the  decoration,  unless  the  thoughts  of  the  architect  be  turned  to 
it  from  the  first,  and  he  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  Look  at  the  grandest  public  halls, 
perhaps,  existing — those  by  Palladio,  and  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  and  that  by  Sangallo  in  the 
Vatican.  They  hold  the  paintings  of  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese,  and  da  Voltera;  those  paintings  are 
seen  as  well  as  any  can  be,  yet  the  frames  which  held  them,  all  the  accessories  to  them,  have  been  so 
planned  for  them,  that  architecture  and  painting  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  effect  which  those  who  have 
seen  it  will  never  forget.  Imagine  the  change  if  these  paintings  had  been  hung,  as  now  a-days,  by 
some  ropes  away  from  the  wall!  But  iu  the  old  time,  architects  were  painters  too;  Giotto,  and 
Cimabue,  and  Raphael,  and  Romano,  when  they  worked  on  their  far-famed  decorations  at  Assisi,  the 
Vatican,  and  Mantua,  only  completed  a work  which,  as  architects,  they  thoroughly  understood.  It  is 
partly  because  we  have  neglected  it,  though  chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  the  want  of  the  public  taste, 
that  our  decoration  has  lapsed  into  a trade.  And  it  will  not  do  for  a mere  artist  to  attempt  it,  even 
though  he  be  a very  artist  architect  indeed.  Remember  how  Verona,  Tintoretto,  and  others,  undertook 
to  design  the  great  mosaics  in  S.  Marc’s  nave,  and  how  inferior  is  their  effect  compared  with  that  of 
the  grand  old  figures  of  their  old  masters.  An  architect  should  have  the  breath  of  the  artist  in  him 
before  he  tries  hand  to  color,  but  no  artist  must  try  it,  be  he  ever  so  skilful,  if  he  be  not  too  a thorough 
architect.  And,  least  of  all,  should  the  work  be  committed  to  the  care  (as  now-a-days  is  too  much  the 
practice)  of  those  who  are  neither  the  architect,  nor  the  architecturally  trained  artist. 

To  consider,  now,  briefly,  the  subject  of  External  Decoration. 

In  this  we  must,  I think,  make  two  divisions,  viz.,  Town  and  Country.  In  the  town  all  is 
artificial;  but  in  the  country  the  work  of  the  architect  is  brought  face  to  face  with  nature,  and  he  is 
a bolder  colorist  than  I am  who  would  venture,  in  our  present  infancy,  at  least,  of  art,  to  do  little  more 
than  use  there  carefully  and  with  reserve  the  natural  materials  of  the  construction. 

Many  exceptions  to  this  view  can  be  produced,  no  doubt — the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  many  an 
arabesqued  arcade  by  such  men  as  Raffael  and  Romano.  In  modern  times  we  have  the  Thier  Garten  at 
Munich,  the  portico  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  in  our  country  one  (the  only)  example,  that  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  decorated  at  the  instance  of  our  President,  Mr.  Tite.  But  in  these  covered  ways  the 
effect  is  almost  that  of  an  interior,  and  the  ceilings  and  upper  parts  of  the  walls  are  in  deep  shade. 
But  in  town  the  whole  of  the  accessories  are  artificial,  and  all  against  the  colorist.  The  wind  and  the 
rain,  which,  in  the  country,  tint  so  beautifully  well  the  stone,  and  cover  it  with  lichen  and  with  moss,  do 
little  more  for  us  in  town  than  print  upon  it  in  sombre  colors  the  mark  of  our  smoky  fires  ; the  yellow 
brick  fades  to  the  most  dingy  brown,  and  even  the  fiery  red  tones  down  to  a sombre  neutral  hue. 

The  most  ardent  opposer  of  colored  exteriors  could  scarcely  see,  with  pleasure,  the  long,  flat 
range  of  soot-stained  fronts  which  line  the  streets  from  Portman  to  Bedford  Squares,  and  one 
must  be  clever  indeed  (in  a peculiar  way)  to  add  to,  or  change  them,  in  any  which  shall  not  be  an 
improvement.  But  I doubt,  much  doubt,  whether,  even  there,  it  would  be  well  to  use  other  than 
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colored  materials,  colors  which  carry  a feeling  of  solidity  with  them,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  surface 
decoration  of  paint  or  iresco.  I call  to  mind,  at  least,  no  instance  of  the  latter  being  used  with  any 
great  success.  Munich  is  the  strongest  modern  instance,  and  I know  no  one  who  seems  to  think  that 
the  attempt  has  there  succeeded;  and  1 doubt  if  any  one  would  sketch  with  zeal,  or  with  intent  to  study, 
the  painted  decoration  which  covers  much  of  the  plastered  palaces  in  Italy.  We  have,  I know,  the 
Greeks  against  us  (don’t  be  frightened,  I am  not  about  to  jump  or  take  you  into  that  gulph). 
But  then  in  the  East  the  coloring  is  so  vivid,  so  totally  different  from  ours;  and  we  know  so  little, 
though  we  guess  so  much,  of  what  was  actually  done,  that  we  can  scarcely  argue  well  upon  it.  One 
thing,  however,  is  quite  clear  to  all  who  have  seen  a modern  building  of  the  Pentelic  marble,  viz.,  that 
the  glare  of  its  white,  in  that  brilliant  sun,  is  so  intense  as  to  make  a toning  down  of  it,  by  some  means 
or  other,  quite  a necessity.  But  I doubt  (I  hope  our  Greek  friends  will  pardon  me)  whether  the  men 
who  could  design  so  exquisite  a work  as  the  Parthenon  or  Theseion,  would  not  rather  take  the  lovely  and 
vivid  coloring  with  which  nature  has  now  clothed  the  marble  of  the  temple  by  the  Uyssus — coloring  in 
parts  so  vivid  as  to  seem  at  first  like  the  work  of  art,  in  preference  to  the  most  brilliant  red  or  blue  or 
golden  stain,  with  which  they  could  adorn  them.  But,  be  their  coloring  what  it  may,  we  shall,  I think, 
in  the  infancy  of  such  work  with  us,  be  safer  to  trust  to  solid  materials  alone.  We  have  enough  of 
them ; and  from  the  earliest  to  very  late  times,  enough  examples  of  their  use.  The  mosaics  of  Orvieto 
and  Sienna,  the  marbles  of  Florence  and  Pavia,  may  be  too  costly  for  us  (though  even  these  materials 
have  been  used,  and  used  lately,  amongst  us);  but  we  have,  and  may  freely  use,  our  different  colored 
bricks  and  stones,  our  granites  and  terra  cotta,  our  colored  tiles  and  our  English  marbles,  all  safe, 
honest  materials  if  used  well ; but  a very  little  thought  will  show  that  there  is  cause  for  study  in  the 
use  even  of  the  most  common  of  them.  What  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  tone  of  the  deep  colored 
red  brick?  Yet  think  of  the  wretched  look  which  a whole  town  of  red-brick  houses  has.  How  we  long, 
in  one  of  our  northern  red-brick,  red-tiled  heaps  of  ugly  houses,  for  a green  tree,  or  a rough-cast  house, 
or  a bit  of  timber  framing.  How  valuable,  as  a relief,  is  a colored  blind,  a few  flowers  in  a window ! 
And  how  almost  grand  an  air  do  a few  stone  mouldings  give  to  a house  in  such  a town,  by  comparison. 
This  was  felt  more  keenly,  perhaps,  in  former  times  than  now,  and  I quite  believe  that  the  queer  cross 
hatchings,  which  score,  diagonally,  the  faces  of  our  old  red  buildings,  were  meant  to  tone,  by  their  black 
lines,  that  same  bright  red;  and  that  it  was  the  color,  not  their  outline,  that  was  studied.  But  be  the 
color  what  it  may,  there  is  one  great  difficulty  to  contend  with  at  the  outset — viz.,  the  brightness  of  the 
materials  at  first,  and  their  fading  hues  as  time  wears  on.  This  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  met,  nor  will 
it  be  until  we  get  a better  class  of  bricks  to  work  with ; bricks  that  will  clean  without  the  painter’s  tool 
and  brush  and  scaffold. 

Of  all  the  bricks  that  we  use  I suppose  that  the  common  stock  is  about  the  least  effective  ; and  I 
know  no  work  which  shews  that  they  and  the  red  brick  can  be  used  together  well  without  the  black. 
Without  its  strong  help  the  coloring  looks  weak  and  ineffective,  still  weaker  and  more  ineffective  as 
time  goes  on.  Neither  have  I been  able  to  find  any  successful  combination  of  white  bricks  with  the  red : 
the  contrast  is  too  sharp,  too  staring.  But  the  grey  stock  with  red,  outlined  in  black,  or,  still  better, 
red  bricks,  outlined  in  black,  with  a few  stone  mouldings,  and  perhaps  a few  mosaic  ornaments  in  tiles, 
giv^  us  a means  of  working  out  a bold  and  effective  style  of  color,  at  a very  slight  cost  indeed.  But 
there  is  much  to  learn  in  the  management  even  of  these  simple  materials  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  boldest  examples  for  us  to  study  next  to  the  red  brick  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  South  of  France 
are  those  of  Italy.  There  the  colored  stones  and  marbles  are  common  as  our  bricks ; and  for  this  short 
paper  I prefer  taking  their  boldest  uses  as  my  examples. 

We  see  them,  then,  constantly  used  in  alternate  colors  in  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
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in  the  panels  of  the  facade ; as  in  the  famous  Campanile  at  Florence,  of  which  I shew  you  the  beautiful 
drawing  lent  me  by  Mr.  Street ; and  I hold  that  their  use  there  is  effective,  and  quite  legitimate.  They 
tell,  in  fact,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  would  enriched  architraves  or  panels,  and  merely  supply  (often 
very  effectively  and  well)  the  place  of  the  enrichments.  In  the  same  way,  too,  we  find  them  used  in  many  of 
the  bold  doorways  of  the  Cairo  Mosques,  and  there,  likewise,  telling  well.  But  another  way,  common  both 
to  Italy  and  the  East,  is  open  to  greater  cavil  at  its  use,  and  greater  risk  in  copying.  I mean  those  stripes 
which  we  commonly  see,  as  at  Monza,  Genoa,  and  Sienna,  and  in  the  drawings  of  the  Caireen  buildings, 
of  which  several  have  been  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Owen  Jones,  cutting  horizontally  across  the  fronts.  No  one 
can  deny  that,  in  some  instances  (to  my  mind  very  few),  these  horizontal  lines  of  alternate  colors  have 
a not  unpleasing  look,  and  that  they  mark  in  a most  bold  way  the  contrasting  lines,  upright  or  curved, 
of  the  facades.  But  there  is  so  much  harshness  in  the  effect  usually  resulting,  so  great  a cutting 
up  of  the  general  line,  that  I cannot  help  agreeing,  as  a general  rule,  with  Professor  Willis,  and  should 
be  loth  to  say  anything  that  may  support  their  use  with  us.  Generally  I would  suggest,  as  a safe  guide 
(safe,  at  least,  with  us,  now  feeling  our  way  towards  true  principles)  that  where  you  would  put  a molding, 
you  may  substitute  a colored  band;  where  you  wish  to  enrich  a front,  color  may  supply  the  place  of 
carving;  and,  in  the  place  where  richness  is  most  required,  a few  mosaic  tiles,  or  a little  polished 
marble,  will  work  wonders  in  effect  at  a very  little  cost.  Not  that  I would  suggest  that  color  may, 
as  a rule,  supply  the  place  of  moldings  or  of  carving,  but  that  you  should  not  attempt  to  put  the  color 
unless  in  a place  that  you  would  have,  otherwise,  marked  with  some  bold  relief. 

One  thing,  in  respect  to  external  decoration,  is  likely,  I think,  to  effect  much  good,  viz.,  the 
necessity  for  the  coloring  being  studied  by  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  architect  himself,  who 
must  work  it  out  in  his  own  mind  as  he  sketches  the  outlines  of  his  work,  and  not  merely  frame  the 
skeleton,  to  be  clothed  with  color  by  some  other  hand.  Still  more  should  this  apply  to  the  internal 
coloring.  Many  there  are  amongst  us  whose  repute  is  such,  their  talents  so  well  admitted,  that  the 
finish  of  a building  is  handed  over  to  them  as  a thing  of  course.  But  this  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule ; and  so  long  as  the  want  of  taste  in  the  public,  or  a diffidence,  or  a want  of  knowledge  (perhaps 
they  are  synonymous)  in  the  architect,  shall  hand  over  the  finish  of  all  but  our  largest  works  (some  even 
of  our  largest)  to  the  care  of  other  than  their  designers,  we  can  scarcely  expect  a successful  result. 
But  I hope  for  better  things.  The  public  will  now,  I think,  scarcely  tolerate  that  our  works  should 
remain  in  the  chaste  simplicity  that  characterized  those  of  the  last  century;  chaste  in  the  sense  of  a 
wicked  friend  of  mine,  who  saw  with  me  some  nuns  in  Rome,  and  pronounced  that  they  must  be  chaste, 
for  they  were  so  villainously  plain.  And  when  the  use  of  colored  decoration  becomes  a fact,  it  must 
follow,  if  we  do  our  piarts,  that  the  architect  shall  be  as  well  the  decorator,  and  we  shall  see  him  finishing 
our  buildings,  hand  in  hand  with  the  artist  and  the  sculptor,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  old. 

The  President  said  he  saw  so  many  of  their  friends  who  were  competent  to  speak  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  paper,  that  he  was  disposed  to  invite  discussion  upon  it.  They  were 
indebted  to  their  friend,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  spoken,  and  there  were  some 
very  learned  and  experienced  persons  present  who,  he  hoped,  would  say  something  on  the  very 
interesting  topic  Mr.  Lewis  had  introduced. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  Fellow,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  subject  of  the  paper  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  interesting  to  every  true  artist.  The  prism  had,  Mr.  Wyatt  said,  been  referred  to  with 
great  propriety  as  the  original  solvent  of  light,  guiding  us,  by  the  phenomena  which  attended  its  decom- 
position, to  nature’s  own  scale  of  chromatic  equivalents.  Hence  anything  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  earliest  investigations  into  the  theory  of  color,  as  connected  with  the  prismatic  spectrum,  was  of  con- 
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siderable  importance.  Many  present  were  not  probably  aware  of  the  existence  of  a work  on  the  subject 
of  light  and  color  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  the  illustrious  father  of  the  Royal  Society,  written  and 
published  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  oidy  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  consequently  several  years 
before  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  latter.  That  volume,  which  had  now  become  rare,  Mr.  Wyatt 
had  brought  with  him  for  presentation  to  the  library  of  the  Institute.  It  was  printed  in  the  year  1664; 
and  both  from  the  truly  Baconian  process  of  experiment,  and  the  importance  of  the  phenomena 
it  detailed,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  guide  Sir  Isaac  into  the  path  he  subsequently  trod  with  so  much 
honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  cause  of  art  and  science.  Mr.  Wyatt  then  referred  to  passages  in 
Boyle’s  work  (which  he  handed  to  the  Chairman),  in  which  various  experiments  with  the  prism,  and 
speculation  as  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  light  and  color,  were  fully  set  forth.  He  proceeded 
to  observe  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  this  essay  was  that  which  treated  upon  white  and 
black;  and  as  in  those  portions  of  his  work  which  dealt  with  light  and  colors,  Boyle  had  anticipated  (though 
of  course  in  a somewhat  vague  manner)  Newton’s  line  of  study;  so  in  the  experiments  detailed  with 
reference  to  black  and  white,  he  had  shadowed  forth  several  conclusions  analogous  to  those  at  which 
Goethe  has  subsequently  arrived,  and  by  putting  forward  which  in  his  “ Farbenlehre  ” he  had  endeavoured 
to  assail  the  Newtonian  theory.  Mr.  Lewis  had,  perhaps,  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  inestimable 
labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Field,  to  whom  the  artistic  world  was  indebted,  not  only  for  the  chromatic  expe- 
riments and  theories  which  had  been  alluded  to,  but  for  the  really  philosophical  analyses  upon  which  the 
values  of  all  our  most  important  pigments  were  based.  Error  had  been  created  rather  by  those  who 
dogmatised  upon  Field’s  scale,  than  by  Field,  who  had  originally  framed  it.  For  instance,  although  it 
might  be  safely  asserted  that  a want  of  harmony  of  color  could  scarcely  exist  when  Field’s  scale  was  strictly 
adhered  to,  it  would  be  to  change  that  scale  from  a helpmate  to  an  unreasonable  tyrant  if  it  should  be 
declared,  as  it  had  been,  that  delight  to  the  eye  could  scarcely  be  produced  by  color,  excepting  within 
the  range  of  his  scale  of  equivalents.  There  existed  an  infinite  variety  of  inflections  and  deviations, 
greater  or  less,  from  Field’s  scale,  answering,  perhaps,  to  keys  in  music,  whereby  delightful  relief 
might  be  afforded  from  the  possible  monotony  which  would  be  engendered  by  working  in  one  key  alone, 
although  possibly  that  key  might  be  the  fullest  and  most  perfect.  Just  as  delight  was  produced  in 
music  by  tune,  or  passage  from  note  to  note  with  varied,  graduated,  and  even  unexpected  intervals,  with 
melody,  but  without  harmony,  so  in  chromatics  the  eye  might  be  enchanted  with  the  succession  of  tones 
of  color  skilfully  graduated,  without  imperatively  demanding  the  presence  or  propinquity  of  those  equiva- 
lents essential  to  complete  the  full  and  perfect  chord  delighted  in  by  Field  and  Owen  Jones — the  greatest 
teachers,  with  Chevreul,  of  the  art  of  harmonious  coloring  who  had  ever  lived.  Precedent,  though  no 
less  essential  to  be  studied  than  dogmatic  theory,  had  also  its  peculiar  snares.  Memory  is  treacherous 
and  time  ruthless.  Sometimes  the  charm  of  a particular  monument,  highly  colored,  is  really  due  to 
some  other  quality  than  its  polychromatic  treatment,  and  to  imitate  the  latter  would  be  fatal.  Some- 
times the  recollection  of  the  beautiful  effect  of  some  colored  decoration,  which  may  have  been  admired, 
is  tinged  either  with  the  happiness  at  that  particular  moment  of  the  spectator,  or  with  some  lingering 
gilding  of  a waning  sunlight,  making  beautiful  for  a moment  only — at  other  times  the  original  designer 
of  a scheme  of  colored  decoration  would  utterly  repudiate  the  lesson  to  be  gathered  at  the  present 
moment  from  the  monument  decorated.  Thus  the  Pompeian  painter  would  tell  that  the  sulphur  had 
acted  on  all  his  pigments,  the  reds  and  yellows  particularly;  the  fresco  painter  would  declare  that  the 
lime  had  eaten  away  his  greens  and  reds,  and  spared  some  other  tints  which  he  had  never  meant  to  be 
conspicuous;  the  painter  in  oil  would  declare  that  his  colors  had  sunk  to  poverty,  while  his  oil 
and  varnish  had  yellowed  till  brilliancy  was  utterly  lost  in  what  connoisseurs  term  “ mellowness.’’  In 
any  case  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  precedent  is  very  great.  Hence  it  is  all  essential  that  the  student 
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should  cultivate  his  eye  until  he  might  at  last  depend  upon  its  almost  instinctive  appreciation  of  color. 
He  must  learn  not  only  to  recognise  the  precise  value  of  a tone,  when  he  sees  it,  but  he  must  learn  how  to 
match  it.  To  acquire  this  power  no  practise  was  so  excellent  as  sketching  from  nature ; no  one  but  those 
who  had  worked  hard  knew  how  much  patient  observation  was  required  to  see  colour  in  light  and  in  dark- 
ness. At  first  the  senses  appreciated  all  light  in  nature  as  misty  white,  and  all  shadow  as  misty  black. 
Gradually  the  eye  recognised  the  faint  hues  of  vivid  light,  and  the  incessantly  varying  low  tones  of 
shadow  tinged  by  reflection  acting  on  local  color.  The  student  would  next  have  to  observe  how  far  the 
color  of  the  light  acted  by  simultaneous  contrast  upon  the  color  of  the  shadow,  and  ultimately,  when 
called  upon  to  decorate  in  color,  he  would  find  all  his  experience  so  acquired  invaluable  in  instructing  him 
as  to  the  precise  hues  necessary  to  be  applied  to  each  individual  surface  in  order  to  impress  a delightful 
picture  upon  the  eye  under  every  changing  condition  of  “ chiar’  oscuro.”  Mr.  Wyatt,  while  complimenting 
Mr.  Lewis  upon  the  care  and  earnest  spirit  in  which  his  paper  had  been  written,  fancied  that  he  had 
heard  an  expression  used  liable  to  misconstruction.  It  would  be  dangerous  ever  to  look  upon  color  as  a 
substitute  for  form.  Its  special  function  was  to  enhance  and  show  decorative  form,  and  never  to  take  its 
place.  Thus  the  disposition  of  the  lines  of  ornament  upon  a moulding  should  be  entirely  determined  by 
the  contour  of  that  moulding;  and  indeed,  unless  form  and  color  were  made  to  work  invariably  hand 
in  hand,  architecture  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  delightful  sources  of  beauty.  Mr.  Wyatt 
concluded  his  remarks,  not  because  there  was  not  much  more  to  say  upon  the  subject,  but  to  make  way 
for  those  who  might  be  better  able  to  discourse  upon  the  theme  than  he  was. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones,  V.P.,  said  his  friend  Mr.  Wyatt  had  rather  anticipated  what  he  had  intended  to 
say  in  reference  to  Field.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  paper,  appeared  to  undervalue  the  experiments  of  Field. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Jones)  had  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  labours  of  Field,  and  should  ever 
reverence  his  memory.  The  rules  laid  down  by  Field  he  thought,  if  properly  understood,  would 
certainly  be  found  both  sound  and  useful.  Field  had  shown  by  experiment  that  white  light  was 
composed  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  in  the  proportions  of  three,  five,  and  eight.  Of  course,  in  practice, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  mathematically  when  these  proportions  existed,  but  it  would  always 
be  a safe  rule  to  have  as  much  blue  as  of  red  and  yellow  put  together,  thus  letting  the  light  and  the 
shade  balance  each  other,  and  on  the  light  side  to  have  rather  less  of  yellow  than  of  red,  the  yellow 
being  the  most  powerful  and  light-giving  of  the  two;  thus  the  rule  of  three,  five,  and  eight  may 
very  well  represent  the  proportions  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain.  But  after  all,  what  are  blue,  red, 
and  yellow;  in  none  of  the  specimens  on  the  walls  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lewis  are  these  colors  to  be  found. 
Blue,  red,  andytllow  are  mental  conceptions,  they  cannot  exist  as  visible  colors;  they  rest  as  it  were  on 
a knife  edge.  In  red,  for  instance,  on  the  slightest  departure  from  the  mental  color,  you  have  purple 
red  on  the  one  side  and  orange  red  on  the  other,  and  so  with  the  other  colors.  In  fact,  the  management  of 
colors  depended  partly  on  instinct  and  partly  on  experience,  but  it  would  always  be  found  useful  to  have 
in  the  mind  some  general  rules,  such  as  those  of  Field,  which  when  properly  understood  he  considered 
would  be  found  to  be  safe  guides. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  he  saw  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a guest,  a very  dis- 
tinguished friend,  who  had  practically  shewn  that  a very  ugly  thing  could  be  made  very  pleasing.  He 
wished  Mr.  Crace  would  tell  them  the  secret  that  guided  him  in  the  particular  experiment  of  decorating 
the  Exhibition  building,  and  which  was  so  evident  in  all  he  undertook.  He  never  saw  such  a change 
wrought  in  such  a mass  of  materials,  and  so  beautiful  an  effect  produced  as  in  the  case  of  the  Exhibition 
building.  If  Mr.  Crace  could  show  them  what  guided  him,  whether  the  “ three,  five,  or  eight,”  it  would 
be  very  useful. 

Mr.  CRACE,  Contributing  Visitor,  said  he  must  first  of  all  return  his  most  hearty  thanks  to  the 
President  for  the  great  compliment  he  had  paid  him  ; the  conduct  of  a large  work  like  that  alluded  to 
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was  no  doubt  attended  with  much  anxiety,  but  it  was  no  small  reward  to  hear  his  labour  so  handsomely 
appreciated  on  the  present  occasion.  He  would  also  thank  Professor  Donaldson  for  the  honor  he  paid 
him  at  the  opening  of  the  Architectural  Association.  Returning  to  the  subject  for  consideration,  he 
thought  that  after  what  had  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Jones,  there  was  little  left  for  him 
to  speak  of,  without  being  guilty  of  repetition.  Given  the  colors  that  range  between  white  and  black, 
the  actual  tone  of  those  colors  was  nothing,  it  was  what  they  were  made  to  appear  by  due  application  of 
proper  contrasts.  The  colors  yellow,  red  and  blue,  in  the  due  proportions  which  Field  and  other  writers 
have  expressed,  mixed  with  white  produce  a grey,  which  is  identical  in  tone  with  the  grey  produced 
by  mingling  black  and  white, — a very  practical  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  philosophic  theory. 
Color,  as  Mr.  Wyatt  had  well  said,  was  misapplied  if  it  did  not  define  form;  for,  indeed,  the  most 
important  object  of  coloured  decoration  was  to  give  expression  to  the  particular  forms  intended  by  the 
architect.  As  regards  the  disposition  of  the  colors,  it  was  important  not  to  bring  masses  of  equally 
bright  colors  into  juxta-position,  unless  properly  separated ; it  is  always  better  to  have  one  retiring,  the 
other  dominant.  The  green  leaves  of  plants  vary  considerably  in  tone  according  to  the  color  of  the 
flower  they  bear.  But  in  nature  the  laws  of  harmonious  coloring  are  constantly  modulated  by  peculiar 
touches  which  restored  harmony  to  most  heterodox  combinations.  Mr.  Lewis  had  brought  before  them 
many  beautiful  examples.  In  that  most  elegant  Campanile  of  Florence  the  main  lines  were  brought 
out  with  singular  grace  and  elegance  by  the  introduction  of  the  red  and  black  marble.  The  specimen  of 
colored  decoration  from  the  Cathedral  of  Messina  was  truly  beautiful.  Again,  that  fine  example  from 
Assisi,  where  colored  decoration  reigns  supreme,  but  gives  infinite  beauty  to  the  architectural  forms 
superior  to  what  relief  ornament  could  have  ever  produced.  There  was  one  subject  in  color  on  which 
Mr.  Lewis  had  not  touched,  and  that  was  the  discords.  Much  might  be  said  on  these,  which  afforded 
play  to  the  higher  excellencies  of  the  art,  such,  for  instance,  as  green  on  blue,  or  brown  on  red ; these 
discords  properly  managed  produced  the  most  beautiful  combinations  of  color,  as  in  music  the  sweetest 
and  wildest  melody.  He  would  not  now  detain  the  meeting  by  alluding  to  the  Exhibition  Building  ; 
he  had  difficulties  to  encounter  there,  but  he  did  his  best  to  produce  lightness  as  well  as  richness  of 
color  in  the  roof,  but  below  he  felt  he  was  bound  to  subdue  his  coloring,  with  due  regard  to  the  purposes 
of  the  building.  Noticing  the  colored  drawing  of  an  Egyptian  capital,  he  doubted  if  the  blue  there  was 
so  full  as  that  color  was  generally  used  by  the  Egyptians ; he  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
country,  but  he  had  been  informed  that  at  Philce,  and  the  later  works,  the  blue  was  full  in  color, 
although  not  quite  so  bright  as  our  modem  colors,  from  want  perhaps  of  chemical  knowledge  to 
produce  them.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  blue  in  this  capital  should  be  made  so  grey  in  tone,  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  balance  better  w’th  the  red.  He  would  not 
longer  detain  them,  and  begged  to  thank  them  for  their  kind  indulgence. 

Mr.  G.  E.  STREET,  Fellow,  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  said  he  thought  there  were 
two  lines  of  observation  that  might  be  taken  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  very  interesting  paper. 
One  (which  had  already  been  taken)  was  as  to  the  composition  of  pure  color,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  proper  use ; and  the  other  was  the  still  more  important  question, — how  color  was  to  be 
introduced  in  buildings,  and  how  far  the  works  which  they  as  architects  designed  were  calculated  to 
develop  the  colored  architecture  which  Mr.  Lewis  desired  to  see.  There  was  one  remarkable  fact  which 
must  have  struck  most  of  those  who  heard  the  paper  read,  namely,  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  examples  of 
good  color  were  taken  from  buildings  erected  before  anything  was  known  with  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
composition  of  color,  and  all  the  bad  examples  which  he  adduced  from  buildings  erected  after  that  date. 
The  fact  was  the  more  strildng,  because  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  not  selected  his  examples 
with  any  such  object.  It  did  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  the  more  men  knew  as  to  the  so-called  laws  on  the 
subject,  the  less  were  they  able  to  succeed  in  the  practical  application  of  their  knowledge  ; and  whilst  all 
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the  good  colorists  of  the  present  time  seemed  to  be  from  one  point  of  view  only  half-civilised,  we,  whose 
civilisation  consists  so  largely  of  a cheap  diffusion  of  knowledge,  penny  newspapers,  and  so  forth,  were 
unable  to  succeed  in  it  at  all ; and  were  indeed  ruining  the  manufactures  of  the  East  by  the  introduction 
of  our  own  canons  of  taste  in  color.  He  sympathised,  therefore,  with  so  able  a paper  as  that  of 
Mi-.  Lewis,  the  object  of  which  was  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  colored  decoration  in  architecture, 
attention  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  which  architects  above  all  men  were  bound  to  bestow. 
They  must  not,  however,  be  too  sanguine  ; for  he  supposed  it  might  with  truth  be  said,  that  no  age  had 
ever  produced  half  a dozen  good  original  colorists  in  any  one  country.  It  was  possible  that  those  who 
practised  colored  decoration  might  produce  certain  effects  by  following  certain  rules,  but  he  was  afraid 
that  dogmatic  rules  were  a great  snare  and  stumbling  block,  and  that  really  good  work  was  produced  as 
often  by  a contempt  for  rules  as  by  obedience  to  them.  As  to  the  question  of  constructional  decoration, 
it  was  too  late  in  the  evening  to  enter  upon  so  large  a subject.  He  might  say,  however,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Lewis’s  objection  to  the  coloring  of  some  Italian  buildings,  that  at  Orvieto,  Sienna,  and  elsewhere,  the 
thin  lines  of  dark  marble  were  introduced  to  give  excessive  definiteness  to  certain  important  architectural 
forms.  They  were  introduced,  for  instance,  at  the  springing  of  the  windows  and  of  the  doors  under  the 
string-courses,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  structure,  where  it  was  desirable  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
emphasis  to  the  effect : somewhat,  in  fact,  like  the  office  fulfilled  by  our  London  smoke  for  the  south  front 
of  St.  Pauls , where  the  soot  had  settled  in  the  most  effective  way  under  all  the  leading  lines  of  the  work. 
Referring  again  to  Italian  examples,  he  thought  that  if  he  might  venture  to  criticize  any  thing  so  perfect 
as  Giotto’s  Campanile  at  Florence,  he  should  say  that  the  window  panels  in  the  two  upper  stages  were 
too  much  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  work  by  the  strong  dark  line  within  which  they  were  set,  and  it 
always  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  the  horizontal  coursing  which  was  so  finely 
introduced  in  the  lower  stage  had  been  sparingly  adopted  in  the  upper  also.  As  to  the  modem 
attempts  at  constructional  color  in  our  own  country,  he  feared  it  was  impossible  to  speak  with  much 
pleasure.  In  modern  works  there  is  no  doubt  plenty  of  color,  and  of  a very  novel  kind  : but  whether  it 
was  as  good  as  it  was  novel  was  quite  another  thing,  and  he  for  one  doubted  it.  The  truth  was,  that  a 
little  more  care,  study,  and  attention  to  the  subject  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
indeed  no  architect  should  venture  on  such  work  without  personal  study  of  ancient  examples.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  old  architects  used  every  material  that  came  conveniently  to  hand,  and  were  never 
deterred  by  the  very  positive  color  of  a material  from  using  it ; as,  for  instance,  in  volcanic  districts,  or 
those  in  which  black  and  white  marble  were  abundant.  In  those  days  the  means  of  obtaining  materials 
from  a distance  were  very  limited,  but  he  took  it  that  now  they  might  lawfully  consider  themselves 
citizens  of  the  world,  having  the  means  of  going  with  comparative  ease  to  any  part  of  our  own  country, 
aye,  even  to  any  part  of  Europe,  for  materials  which  might  be  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
objects.  We  might  use  stone  and  marble  tiles,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  material  in  England  at  the 
present  day.  He  hoped  architects  would  only  design  colored  buildings  after  having  first  paid  attention  to 
the  colored  buildings  designed  by  other  men,  but  this  could  not  be  done  successfully  except  by  developing 
a real  love  of  color  for  its  own  sake,  which  might  exist  without  much  knowledge  of  rules,  and  was, 
in  fact,  very  much  a matter  of  instinct. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  agreed  with  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lewis  generally,  and 
defended  what  he  had  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  color  blue  in  particular ; he  thought  that  the  subdued 
blue  seen  in  the  capital  that  had  been  referred  to,  whether  Egyptian  or  Roman,  was  quite  strong  enough 
for  decorative  purposes  generally,  and  far  preferable  to  the  crude  raw  blue  used  usually  at  the  present 
day;  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  defects  of  modern  coloring  was  its  rawness  and  crudity,  whereas  in  nature, 
as  in  good  art,  the  general  coloring  is  neutral , heightened  by  contrast  in  parts  only.  The  use  of  the 
horrible  French  ultramarine,  constantly  employed,  should  be  prohibited  entirely.  Raw  blue  backgrounds 
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were  the  ruin  of  almost  all  modem  stained  glass  windows,  which  the  simple  substitution  of  a dark  blue 
grey  instead  would  go  far  to  redeem.  Referring  to  the  effect  of  the  background  upon  stained  glass,  it  was 
said,  but  he  did  not  speak  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  effect  of  the  noble  transept  windows  of  York 
Cathedral  had  been  much  spoiled  by  greenish  glass  having  been  placed  outside  them,  which  destroyed 
the  harmony  of  their  color.  [Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt  confirmed  this  statement.]  Mr.  Seddon,  in  continua- 
tion, said  that  if  Mr.  Lewis  were  to  be  considered  a “ heretic,”  he  would  be  willing  to  join  in  the  heresy 
of  considering  that  rules  for  good  coloring  could  not  be  laid  down.  As  his  friend  Mr.  Burges  said, 
“ An  eye  for  color  was  the  gift  of  the  good  God,  and  could  not  be  acquired  by  rule  or  teaching.”  The 
best  modern  colorist,  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  had  painted  many  works  in  defiance  of  the  previously 
generally  accepted  theory,  that  blue  and  green  did  not  harmonise  together.  How  such  a theory  could 
have  arisen,  seeing  that  nature  indulged  freely  in  green  fields  and  blue  skies,  he  could  hardly  understand 
He  thought,  with  Mr.  Lems,  that  the  theory  that  color  should  represent  the  material  it  was  employed 
upon  was  to  a great  extent  erroneous.  In  some  cases  this  had  been  of  late  attempted  to  be  carried  out 
in  a manner  which  seemed  to  him  almost  ludicrous.  The  colors  used  in  the  Hereford  iron  screen  had 
been  confined  unnecessarily,  as  he  thought,  to  such  that  the  material  itself  could  assume  under  different 
circumstances,  as  when  cold,  red-hot,  white-hot,  or  when  oxydised,  & c.  &c.  In  coloring,  two  things 
ought  to  be  striven  after — breadth  with  variety.  The  best  ancient  stained  windows,  e.  g.  those  at 
Florence,  Chartres,  &c.  had  broadly  massed  colorings,  yet  infinite  variety  of  tint  in  every  breadth  of  the 
the  same  general  color;  whereas,  modern  painted  glass  was  usually  cut  up  into  fragments  of  different 
color,  losing  all  breadth , and  yet  these  colors  were  all  cut  out  of  the  same  sheet  of  glass,  so  that  there 
was  no  variety  of  tint. 

The  President  thought  they  should  all  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  very  interesting  and 
very  curious  paper,  and  for  the  pains  and  care  he  had  bestowed  on  the  lecture,  as  well  as  the  learned 
and  skilful  treatment  of  the  subject  to  which  it  referred.  Mr.  Lewis  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  they  were  all  much  obliged  to  him  for  what  he  had  advanced  in  his  paper.  Mr.  .Lewis 
said  he  thought  that  English  architects  ought  to  be  permitted  to  decorate  their  own  buildings, 
and  on  that  subject  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  French  and  German  architects  were  always  allowed 
to  do  so.  He  was  quite  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  what  Mr.  Lewis  had  said  that 
night  was  of  the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  As  to  Egyptian 
coloring,  that  coloring  might  be  traditional,  for  he  believed  that  one  of  the  buildings  which  had  been 
referred  to,  was  a temple  as  late  as  the  time  of  Diocletian.  There  was  a certain  amount  of  Egyptian 
taste  and  Egyptian  feeling  in  it,  and  we  were  too  apt  to  imagine  that  Egyptian  architecture  (sui  generis ) 
was  an  architecture  of  one  period,  whereas,  it  ranged  through  such  an  enormous  time  that  we  must 
receive  with  care  all  that  came  from  Egypt.  “ Sharpe’s  History  of  Egypt  ” was  a very  remarkable  and 
useful  book,  and  in  it  the  author  gave  the  names  of  the  Emperors  who  had  built  those  temples,  including 
the  one  of  very  late  date  to  which  he  had  already  referred.  He  would,  if  they  permitted  him,  return 
their  best  and  hearty  thanks  to  their  friend,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  his  very  able  and  very  useful  paper. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  returning  thanks,  said,  as  to  Mr.  Field,  he  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
attempt  to  undervalue  his  labors.  He  had  read  all  Mr.  Field’s  work,  and  had  paid  special  attention  to 
the  last  edition,  which  was  an  admirable  work,  and  shewed  a true  artist-like  feeling  and  strong  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature  by  the  author.  But  he  (Mr.  Lewis)  must  say  that  the  results  of 
Mr.  Field’s  experiments  were  so  opposed  to  those  obtained  by  other  experimentalists,  that  even  admitting 
that  they  really  had  any  practical  bearing  at  all  on  such  a subject  as  artistic  coloring,  they  could 
not  be  received  as  safe  guides  on  which  to  base  a theory ; and  that  nothing  could  be  in  his  opinion  more 
dangerous  in  subjects  concerning  art  than  to  lay  down  dogmatic  rules  without  the  very  clearest  proof  that 
they  were  essentially  correct. 
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Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Dec.  1,  1862. 


I HAVE  been  asked  by  our  energetic  Secretaries  to  undertake  the  description  of  some  work  in  progress 
just  now  under  my  direction,  and,  though  with  some  hesitation,  I have  agreed  to  comply  with  their 
suggestion.  I hesitated  because  it  is  impossible  to  speak  freely,  candidly,  or  properly,  of  one’s  own  works  : 
if  they  are  good,  it  is  the  province  of  others  to  undertake  the  proof  of  the  fact,  and  critics  at  the  present 
day  are  undoubtedly  rather  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  leniency  than  of  severity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  not  good,  the  less  their  authors  say  about  them  the  better.  But,  hesitating  as  I did  on  these 
grounds,  in  the  end  I complied,  because  it  so  happens  that  I am  able  to  describe  to  you  a work  which 
has  now  been  for  some  little  time  in  progress  in  a far-away  village  in  Cornwall,  where  all  that  I have  done 
has  been  carefully  and  lovingly  to  restore,  and  renew  what  had  once,  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  been 
built  by  pious  hands,  and  afterwards  in  a less  reverent  age,  in  part  been  allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  and  in 
part  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  very  obscurity  of  such  a monument  seems  to  give  it  more 
value,  which  is  again  enhanced  when  we  find  it  standing  almost  alone  in  a large  county,  the  pre- 
eminent monument  of  its  age,  and  yet  unknown,  undescribed,  and  hitherto  uncared  for.  I trust, 
therefore,  that  I may  venture  on  the  description  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel,  without 
transgressing  those  bounds  of  modesty  about  the  work  of  my  own  hands,  which  it  were  very  unpardonable 
to  forget.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  of  us  must  form  some  kind  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  our  own  works.  The  artist  who  never  sees  his  own  faults  is  never  likely  to  avoid  them ; whilst 
the  artist  who  is  not  conscious  of  the  merit  of  his  work — where  it  has  any — is  not  likely  to  feel  that  joy 
in  his  labour,  without  which  all  labour  is  in  vain,  and  all  art  unsympathetic  and  tame. 

Such  a subject  as  that  which  I have  chosen  may  serve,  incidentally,  some  good  purpose,  in  that  it 
will  lead  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  those  questions  of  Church  arrangement,  on  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  minds  of  Church  architects  ought  to  be  well  made  up  before  they  undertake  the 
restoration  of  an  ancient  building  for  the  due  celebration  of  all  the  Divine  offices  of  the  Church  within 
its  walls.  We  had,  some  months  ago,  a dissertation,  and  afterwards  a discussion,  on  the  question  of 
the  right  mode  of  restoring  and  conserving  our  ancient  monuments ; and  the  right  arrangement  and 
right  use  of  such  monuments,  when  they  have  been  restored,  seems  to  be  a very  natural  subject  for 
discussion  and  consideration  afterwards.  I must,  indeed,  in  passing,  express  a hope  that  the  ventilation 
of  this  supplementary  question  may  galvanize  into  life  the  committee  which  we  appointed  last  session, 
and  suggest  to  its  promoter  the  advantage  of  taking  some  steps  for  bringing  it  forthwith  into  working 
condition.  Since  that  committee  was  appointed  one  of  the  most  ruthless  schemes  of  destruction  has 
been  accomplished ; and  it  is  to  an  honorary  member  of  this  Institute,  and  not  to  our  professional 
Committee,  or  to  our  Council,  that  we  owe  the  most  vigorous  of  the  protests*  which  have  been  uttered 
against  the  destruction  of  the  noble  Guesten  Hall,  at  W orcester,  which  has  followed  so  few  years  after 

* The  earliest  protest  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1854,  by  a sub-committee  of  the  Worcester  Architectural  Society  of 
which  I was  a member.  The  Report  which  we  drew  up  is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  is  illustrated  by 
some  drawings  of  mine.  But  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman  has  illustrated  it  more  carefully  in  his  “ Analysis  of  Antient  Domestic 
Architecture.” 
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the  similar  destruction  of  the  Deanery  Hall  in  the  same  cathedral  city,  and  the  fine  Refectory  at 
Malvern,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a deliberate  scheme  for  the  Americanizing 
of  that  unlucky  district  by  sweeping  away  all  its  old  historic  landmarks  ! 

Many  of  us,  fortunately,  are  able,  as  I am  to-night,  to  give  evidence  that  this  carelessness  about 
and  contempt  for  our  old  monuments,  are  not  universal.  The  Church  to  which  I call  your  attention  is 
the  Parish  Church  of  Lord  Falmouth’s  seat  at  Tregothnan,  and  I have  been  entrusted  by  his  Lordship 
with  its  faithful  restoration,  the  only  condition  being  that  every  old  feature  should  be  jealously  preserved 
and  carefully  brought  to  light,  and  that  additions  to  the  old  work  should  only  be  made  where  it  had  already 
been  so  far  defaced  as  to  make  the  attempt  to  restore  the  existing  work  a mistaken  and  useless  labour. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  of  all  to  give  such  historical  illustrations  of  the  fabric  as  are  accessible, 
and  then  to  describe  its  architectural  features  in  detail. 

The  first  record  of  the  Church  is  that  of  its  consecration  by  Bishop  Bronescombe,* * * §  on  August  13th, 
1261,  in  honour  of  St.  Michael.  This  is  given  by  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Monasticon  of  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter. f At  this  time  the  advowson  of  the  Church  was  attached  to  the  manor  of  Fentongollan.  This 
manor  originally  belonged  to  a family  of  the  same  name,  from  whom  it  passed  by  a succession  of  female 
heirs  to  the  families  of  TrejagoJ  and  Trenoweth.  It  is  to  a member  of  the  first  of  these  families  that 
most  of  the  existing  church  must  be  attributed,  though  in  the  Chantry  Rolls  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
among  the  records  of  the  late  Court  of  Augmentations,  in  the  Record  Office,  there  is  the  following 
statement,  referring  to  a foundation  here  by  one  of  the  Trenoweth  family  : — “ The  Stipendarye  called 
Trenouthes,  founded  by  John  Trenoweth  [who  had  the  manor  of  Fenton  Galleth]  to  fynde  a pryste  to 
pray  for  his  sowle  in  ye  Pary.she  Church  of  Saynt  Michell  Penkevell : and  he  to  have  an  annuall  pencon 
of  c*  and  an  obytt  [to]  be  yerely  kept  at  which  everye  pryst  present  shuld  receyve  vF  for  masse,  with 
ijs  vjrf,  to  be  distributed  yerely  amongst  pore  peple.”  The  date  of  this  foundation  is  not  given, 
but  John  Trenoweth  died  in  1497.  The  work  of  the  Trejago  family  is  much  older,  as  is  proved  by  a 
most  valuable  deed,  which  Dr.  Oliver  has  printed  for  the  first  time,§  executed  by  Walter  Stapledon? 
the  learned,  pious,  and  martyred  Bishop  of  Exeter,  given  in  Exeter,  February  7th,  1319,  and 
endorsed,  “ Ordinacio  Archipresbiteratus  de  Penkevel  in  Cornubia.”  This  deed  recites  the  Petition  of 
Sir  John  Trejagu,  patron  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  of  Penkevel,  which  says  that  he  had,  at  his 
own  cost,  now  recently  altogether  repaired  the  said  Church, ||  in  which  he  proposed  to  found  a Chantry 

* Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  original  foundation  stone  of  the  church  has  been  discovered  in  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  Chancel;  it  is  a piece  of  granite  about  five  inches  thick  by  two  feet  six  inches  square,  and  on  one 

side  is  this  inscription.  This  no  doubt  is  the  stone  laid  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe, 
as  the  part  of  the  church  in  which  it  was  found  was  certainly  not  altered  at  the  time  extensive  works  were 
undertaken  in  the  Episcopate  of  his  successor  Walter  Stapledon. 

f Monasticon  Dioc.  Exon.p.  66.  J This  name  is  written  Trejago,  Trejagu,  and  Triagu. 

§ Monasticon  Dioc.  Exon.  p.  66. 

||  I give  the  original  of  some  portions  of  this  deed: — “ Oblata  siquidem  nobis  domini  Johannis  de  Trejagu,  militis  patroni 
Ecclesie  Sancti  Michaelis  de  Penkevel,  nostre  diocesis,  que  de  nostro  feodo  existit,  petitio  continebat,  quod  cum  in  eadem 
ecclesia,  quam  suis  propriis  sumptibus  jam  noviter  reparavit  in  totum,  ob  honorem  Dei  quandam  cantariam  quatuor  capella- 
norum  qui,  in  ipsa  ecclesia  divinis  obsequiis  jugiter  intendentes,  diehus  singulis  pro  salubri  statu  nostro,”  &c.,  &c.  “ orare  ac 
celebrare  debeant,”  &c.  The  deed  then  goes  on  to  endow  the  Archpriest  with  the  emoluments  of  the  living,  and  then,"  Hujus 
modi  vero  archipresbiter  sic  ut  premittitur  institutus  tres  capillanos  viros  utique  ydoneos  et  honestos  de  ipsius  fundatoris  vel 
heredum  suorum  assensu  eligat  et  assumat,  quos  absque  causa  racionabili  nolumus  amoveri,  qui  preter  boras  canonicas  et 
missam  de  die  quas  ab  omnibus  cappellanis  in  ipsa  ecclesia  seu  parochia  horis  competentibus  dici  precipimus  in  communi 
plenum  obsequium  tam  pro  vivis  quam  pro  defunctis,  videlicet,  Placebo,  Dirige,  et  commendacionem  ac  tres  missas  pro 
animabus  prenominatorum  vel  duas  ad  minus  et  tercia  de  Sancte  Maria,  in  qua  nichilominus  commemoracionem  pro  dictis  tam 
vivis  quam  defunctis  fieri  volumus  in  eadem  ecclesia  seu  parochia,  cessante  impedimento  legitimo,  dicere  cotidie  teneantur  uno 
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for  four  Chaplains,  where  perpetual  prayers  might  be  offered  for  himself  and  his  Lady  Jane,  and  his 
parents  John  and  Agnes  de  Trejagu;  for  Walter  Stapledon,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter;  his  brother 
Sir  Bichard  Stapledon,  Knight,  and  his  parents  William  and  Arabella  Stapledon  ; for  the  king,  for  Simon 
and  Lucy  Trejagu,  Stephen  and  Melora  de  Trewarthenick,  and  others.  The  proposal  was  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  above  Bishop,  who  erected  the  church  into  a collegiate  one,  and  the  head  chaplain 
of  the  four  clergy  who  served  it,  into  an  archpriest,* *  who was  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
parishioners.  The  archpriest’s  Socii,  or  Fellows,  were  to  live  under  his  roof,  share  his  table,  and  receive 
from  him  yearly  two  marks,  “ pro  stipendio  et  roba  sua.” 

Soon  after  this,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1335,  an  Indulgence  was  issued  at  Avignon  in  favour  of  this 
church,  and  the  original  is  still  preserved  in  the  muniment  room  at  Tregothnan.  Lord  Falmouth  has 
kindly  given  me  a copy  of. this  instrument,  of  which  a translation  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. j This 
Indulgence  was  found  by  that  accomplished  antiquary,  the  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  in  the  course  of  his 

semper,  videlicet  archipresbitero  predicto,  circa  curam  parochie  et  jura  episcopalia  et  archidiaconalia  cum  oportuerit  exhibenda 
ssumopere  vigilante.”  “ Ita  tamen  quod  tam  ipse  quam  alii  capellani  quos  sibi  socios  appellabit  in  eadem  domo  simul  cotidie 
se  simul  et  similiter  reficiant  et  habitent  in  communi.”  And,  finally,  that  the  Archpriest  is  to  pay  these  fellows  “ pro  stipendio 
et  roba  sua  singulis  annis  duas  marcas  ad  duos  anni  terminos,  videlicit,  in  festo  pasche  et  Sancti  Michaelis  pro  equalibus 
porcionibus.” 

* I do  not  know  whether  the  appointment  of  an  Archpriest  is  common.  I find  mention  of  one  in  Dr.  Oliver’s  Monasticon 
at  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  where  it  is  said,  there  are  “ three  Prysts  to  celebrate  there,  one  of  whom  ys  named  ye  arch  pryst.” 
Bingham  (Origines,  Book  II.  Chapter  XX.  Sect.  18)  gives  an  account  of  the  office  of  the  Archipresbyter,  which  does  not  tally 
with  the  office  held  in  this  church,  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  like  that  of  the  Cardinal  Presbyter,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the 
Deanery  of  a Collegiate  Church.  The  first  archpriest  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel,  was  the  “ Dominus  Willelmus,”  mentioned  in 
the  Indulgence  printed  below. 

f An  Indulgence  for  forty  days,  for  services  in  and  to  St.  Michael  Penkevel  Church,  dated  4th  May,  1335 : — 

Universis  Sancte  Matris  Ecclesie  filiis  ad  quos  presentes  littere  pervenerint. 

Nos  miseracione  divina,  Gorgia  Fettrensis  et  Belluensis  Episcopus, — Salmannus,  Wormaciensis  Episcopus,— Bartholo- 
meus  Clofensis  Episcopus, — Bonifacius,  Corvaniensis  Episcopus,— Galganus,Laveriensis  Episcopus,— et  Raymundus  Caphensis 
Episcopus, — Salutem  in  domino  sempitemam. 

Splendor  paterne  glorie,  qui  sua  munduin  ineffabili  claritate  illuminat,  pia  vota  fidelium  de  clementissima  ejus 
majestate  sperancium,  tunc  precipue  benigno  favore  prosequitur,  cum  devota  ipsorum  humilitas  sanctorum  meritis  et  precibus 
aduniatur. 

Cupientes,  igitur,  ut  ecclesia  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli  de  Penkevel,  Exoniensis  dioceseos,  in  ejusdem  Sancti  Michaelis 
veneracione  consecrata,  congruis  honorihus  frequentetur,  et  a Cliristi  fidelibus  jugiter  veneretur. 

Omnibus  vere  penitentibus  et  confessis,  qui  ad  dictam  ecclesiam,  in  singulis  ejus  patroni  festivitatibus,  et  in  omnibus 
aliis  infrascriptis,  videlicet,  Nativitatis  Domini,  Circumcisionis,  Epiphanie,  Parasceves,  Pasche,  Ascenscionis,  Pentecostes, 
Trinitatis,  Corporis  Cristi,  Invencionis  et  Exaltacionis  Sancte  Crucis,  Nativitatis  et  Decollationis  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste, 
Beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum,  et  Omnium  aliorum  Apostolorum  et  Evangelistarum,  In  commemoracione  Omnium 
Sanctorum  et  Animarum,  et  in  singulis  festis  beate  Marie  Virginis,  et  in  omnibus  aliis  festis  Sanctorum  et  Sanctarum,  quorum 
seu  quarurn  reliquie  vel  altaria  in  dicta  habentur  ecclesia,  necnon  a festo  Sancti  Michaelis  in  Septembre,  usque  ad  festum 
Sancti  Luce  Evangesliste,  et  per  octahas  omnium  predictarum  festivitatum  octabas  habencium,  et  in  dedicacione  ejusdem,  et 
in  singulis  diebus  dominicis,  causa  devocionis,  oracionis,  aut  peregrinacionis,  accesserint:  Seu  qui  missis,  predicacionibus, 
matutinis,  vesperis,  aut  aliis  quibuscunque  divinis  officiis  ibidem  interfuerint,  aut  corpus  Cristi  et  oleum  sacrum,  cum  infirmis 
portentur,  secuti  fuerint,  vel  in  seratina  pulsacione  campane,  secundum  modum  Curie  Eomane,  flexis  genibus  sex  Ave  Maria 
dixerint,— vel  dictam  ecclesiam  et  ejus  cimiterium,  pro  animabus  corporum  inibi  jacencium  exorando,  circuerint;  Necnon,  qui 
ad  fabricam,  luminaria,  omamenta,  aut  quevis  alia  dicte  ecclesie  necessaria,  manus  porrexerint  adjutrices,  vel  aliquid  suarum 
donaverint  vel  legaverint  facultatum,  et  qui  ad  sustentacionem  saceidotum  ibidem  celebrancium  pias  elemosinas  dederint,  aut 
fecerint,  aut  procuraverint,  et  qui  pro  dominis,  Johanne  de  Triagu,  milite,  dicte  Cantarie  fundatore,  ejus  uxore  et  liberis,  ac 
domino  Willelmo,  primo  archipresbitero,  oraverint. 

Quotienscunque,  quandocunque,  et  ubicunque,  premissa,  vel  aliquid  premissarum,  devote  fecerint, — de  Omnipotentis  Dei 
misericordia,  et  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum,  ejus  auctoritate  confisi,  singuli  nostrum  quadraginta  dies  indulgentiarum 
de  injunctis  eis  penitenciis  misericorditer  in  domino  relaxamus,  Dummodo  Diocesani  voluntas  ad  id  accesserit  et  consensus. 

In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillorum  nostrorum  presentes  littcras  jussimus  appensione  muniri. 

Datum  Avinione,  iiij  die  Maie,  anno  Domini  MCCCXXXV0  et  Pontificatus  domini  Benedicti  Pape  xij  anno  primo. 
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examination  of  tho  Tregothnan  muniments,  and  I avail  myself  of  his  translation,  which  has  never  yet 
been  printed.  It  is  worth  reading  on  account  of  the  particularity  in  which  these  out-of-the-way  bishops 
seem  to  have  thought  themselves  empowered  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  this  little  Cornish  parish,  and 
almost  without  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Indulgence  is  scaled  with  a noble  seal. 

“ To  all  the  Sons  of  tho  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  to  whom  the  present  letters  shall  come, 

“ We,  by  the  Divine  mercy,  Georgias,  Bishop  of  Feltri  and  Belluno,  Salmannus,  Bishop  of 
Worms;  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Cl  (?);  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Corvania;  Galganus,  Bishop  of  Laveria; 
and  Raymund,  Bishop  of  Caph(?) — Health  in  the  Lord  everlasting. 

“ The  Brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory,  which  illuminates  the  world  with  its  ineffable  brilliance,  then 
more  especially  accompanies  the  pious  vows  of  the  faithful  (who  are  full  of  hopes  from  his  most  merciful 
Majesty)  when  their  devout  humility  is  united  to  the  merits  and  prayers  of  the  Saints. 

“ Desiring,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  of  Penkevel,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter,  consecrated  in  veneration  of  the  said  St.  Michael  be  frequented  with  suitable  honors,  and  be 
continually  venerated  by  the  faithful  in  Christ. 

“ To  all  true  penitents  who  have  been  confessed,  and  who  shall  attend  the  said  church  on  each  festival 
of  its  patron,  and  on  all  the  other  festivals  below  enumerated,  viz.,  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  The 
Circumcision,  The  Epiphany,  Easter  Eve,  Easter  Day,  The  Ascension,  Whit  Sunday,  Trinity  Sunday, 
Corpus  Chris ti,  The  Invention  and  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  The  Nativity  and  Beheading  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  The  Blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  festivals  of  all  the  other 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  The  Commemoration  of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls,  and  on  each  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  all  the  other  festivals  of  Saints  whose  relics  or  altars  are 
in  the  said  church.  Moreover,  from  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  in  September,  to  the  festival 
of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  and  through  the  octaves  of  all  the  aforesaid  festivals  which  have 
octaves,  and  on  the  dedication  of  the  said  church,  and  on  every  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of 
devotion,  prayer,  or  pilgrimage ; or,  to  those  who  have  been  present  there  at  masses,  sermons, 
matins,  vespers,  or  any  other  divine  service ; or  who  have  followed  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
holy  oil  when  they  are  carried  to  the  sick ; or  who,  on  bended  knee,  have  said  six  Ave  Marias,  at 
the  ringing  of  the  evening  bell,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  Church ; or  who  shall  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  church  and  churchyard,  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  bodies  lying  therein. 
Also,  those  who  have  held  forth  an  assisting  hand  to  the  fabric,  lights,  ornaments,  or  any  other 
necessaries  of  the  said  church ; or  who  shall  have  given  or  bequeathed  to  it  any  of  their  means,  and 
those  who  have  given  or  done  or  procured  pious  alms  for  the  support  of  the  priests  ministering  there ; 
and  those  who  have  prayed  for  Sir  John  Triagu,  Knight,  the  founder  of  the  said  chantry,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  and  Sir  William  the  first  Archpriest  there. 

“ As  often,  when  and  wlieresover  they  shall  have  devoutly  performed  the  premisses,  or  any  of  the 
premisses,  of  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  and  the  Blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  relying  on  his 
authority,  each  of  us,  mercifully  in  the  Lord,  release  to  them  forty  days  indulgences  from  the  penances 
enjoined  upon  them, — Provided  the  will  and  consent  of  the  Diocesan  consent  thereto. 

“ In  testimony  wheref,  we  have  ordered  the  present  letters  to  be  fortified  by  appending  our  seals. 

“ Given  at  Avignon,  the  4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1385,  and  the  Pontificate  of  our 
Lord  Pope  Benedict  the  12th,  the  first.” 

Mr.  Larking  also  found  a paper  of  complaints  of  the  parishioners  against  one  Oliver  Oarnnnowe 
put  before  counsel,  with  the  opinions  given  thereon,  circa  1590,  1610.  From  these  it  seems  as  if  he 
had  been  churchwarden,  and  had  refused  to  give  up  the  parish  property ; for  he  is  charged  with  having 
a chalice  belonging  to  the  parish.  And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  “ Aisle  ” (evidently  the  South 
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Transept),  in  which  the  Carminowe  family  used  to  sit,  the  complainants  state,  “ In  the  foresaid  lie  was 
an  altar  stone,  which  Olyver  caused  to  be  put  on  his  father  his  grave.”  Opinion,  “ He  must 
compounde  with  the  Parisshe  for  it.”  And  this  stone  is  still  in  the  pavement,  marked  with  the  five 
crosses — which  proves  it  to  he  the  altar  stone — and  with  the  letters  J.  C.,  the  initials  of  John 
Carminowe.  These  Carminowes  were  descended  from  John  Carminowe,  of  Eesprin,  who  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Trenoweth,  already  mentioned  as  founder  of  a chantry  in  this  church.  Thomas, 
son  of  the  first  Carminowe,  was  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  King  Henry  VIII.  John 
his  son  (according  to  Hals)  “ kept  open  house  at  Christmas  for  all  comers  and  goers,  drinkers,  minstrells, 
dancers  and  what  not,  and  his  usual  allowance  of  provision  for  those  twelve  days  was  twelve  fat  bullocks, 
sixty  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty-six  sheep,”  &c.  &c.  His  son  Oliver  Carminowe,  who  appropriated  the 
old  altar  stone,  squandered  his  estate  of  Fentongollan,  and  in  1603  Sir  Nicholas  Hals  bought  it,  and 
of  his  family,  Hugh  Boscawen  bought  it  in  1676,  and  “pulled  down  the  mansion,  with  its  lofty 
towers  and  fine  chapel,*  ” which  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  B.  V.  Mary.  The  other  estates  in  the 
parish  in  time  all  came  into  the  hands  of  the  same  family:  Tregothnan,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the 
marriage  of  Boscawen  of  Burian  with  its  heiress : and  the  manor  of  Penkevel,  which  came  from 
the  Penkevels  to  the  Courtnays,  and  from  them  to  the  Boscawens.  The  advowson,  “ together  with 
some  chantry  lands,”  was  purchased  by  Hugh  Boscawen  from  John  Hals.f 

I hope  I need  not  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  this  dry  introductory  matter;  but  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  always  important  to  fix  the  date  of  any  ancient  work,  and  here  we  are  able  to  do  so  with  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  complete  certainty  ; and  it  happens  fortunately  that  the  documentary  evidence 
thus  afforded  tallies  accurately  with  the  architectural  character  of  the  fabric. 

The  plan  of  the  church  at  present  is  cruciform  with  a western  tower ; and  though  at  first  sight  the 
whole  work  appears  to  be  of  much  about  the  same  date,  a careful  examination  disproves  this.  The  original 
church,  consecrated  in  A.  D.  1261,  had  probably  a nave  and  chancel  only,  and  no  transepts.  The  side 
chancel  windows  are,  I take  it,  of  this  date,  and  there  were  some  slight  remains  of  the  inside  arch  of  an 
early  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  which  was  afterwards  blocked  up  in  order  to  insert  a fourteenth 
century  window.  The  arch  into  the  south  transept  had  also  somewhat  of  an  early  look,  but  on  careful 
examination  and  dissection,  I found  that  its  western  jamb  was  made  up  of  portion  of  a thirteenth  century 
doorway,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  of  its  not  being  original,  and  besides  this,  the  transept  wall  is 
built  against  the  nave  wall,  and  not  bonded  into  it.  The  walls  of  chancel  and  nave  have  a sort  of  plinth, 
formed  by  the  sloping  of  the  foot  of  the  walls  outside,  a feature  which  is  not  seen  in  the  transepts, 
tower,  or  porch.  The  whole  remainder  of  the  church  was  evidently  altered  and  re-modelled  just  before 
the  date  of  the  instrument  which  I have  quoted — circa  1300-1319 — and  some  time  before  the  Indulgence 
given  at  Avignon  in  1335. 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  building  was  remarkable.  In  this  small  church,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
four  chantry  priests,  four  altars  were  required.  The  first  already  existed  at  the  east  end ; places  for  two 
more  could  be  found  by  the  erection  of  transepts,  and  for  the  fourth,  that  never-failing  ingenuity  which 
marked  our  old  architects,  was  taxed,  but  not  in  vain.  The  large  and  stately  tower  was  brought  into 
use,  and  on  its  first  floor,  under  an  arch  in  the  wall,  the  fourth  altar  was  built,  with  its  little  eastern 

* “ Fentongollan  had  heretofore  upon  its  lands  many  large  and  commodious  houses,  as  halls,  parlours,  and  dining  rooms, 
a notable  tower  and  hell,  three  stories  high  and  a chapel  adjoining  thereto  for  divine  service,  and  two  large  gatehouses  at  each 
end  of  the  town,  which  fabric  the  writer  hereof  hath  often  seen  in  his  youth,  when  his  grandmother  lived  in  it,”  “ but  now, 
alas,  all  are  pulled  down  and  the  chief  stones  carried  to  build  the  gates  and  houses  of  Tregothnan.”  This  is  Hals’  account 
given  in  D.  Gilbert’s  Par:  Hist:  of  Cornwall,  III.  p 209.  But  it  can  be  only  in  part  true,  as  the  house  at  Tregothnan  in  his 
time  was  an  antient  mansion. 

f Lyson’s  Magna  Britania,  Vol.  III.  p.  234. 
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window  over  it,  opening  just  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Over  the  porch  was  another  chamber — 
probably  tho  sacristy — entered  from  the  same  staircase  that  leads  to  the  altar,  and  to  the  roof  of  the 
tower,  and  there  were  two  staircase  turrets  on  the  east  side  of  the  transept,  which  led,  no  doubt,  to  the 
rood  loft,  and  of  which  only  slight  fragments  remained. 

Subsequent  to  this  re-foundation  of  the  church,  the  alterations  were  generally  for  the  worse. 
First,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  roofs  were  renewed,  and  no  trace  left  of  their  original  design.  Subse- 
quently, by  degrees,  the  walls  were  coated  with  monuments  to  the  Boscawen  family,  and  others  ; some 
windows  were  blocked  up,  others,  in  part,  destroyed ; the  east  window  was  destroyed,  piscinae,  doors, 
niches,  &c.,  carefully  concealed,  the  roofs  badly  repaired  and  under-ceiled,  the  upper  room  of  the  porch 
removed,  and  the  tower  lowered  and  shorn  of  its  fine  proportions,  and  finished  in  the  way  shown 
in  my  view  of  the  building  in  its  old  state  ; the  bells,  with  the  exception  of  one  (I  think)  sold  ; and, 
finally,  the  whole  intei'ior  of  the  church  divided  elaborately  into  panels,  with  plaster  mouldings,  rosettes, 
and  what  not,  until  it  looked  like  the  outer  hall  of  some  dingy  seventeenth  century  house  rather 
than  a church.  Unfortunately  the  work  was  not  only  damaged,  but  in  itself  defective,  the  walls  being 
almost  all  very  badly  built,  and  much  of  the  wrought  stone  work  decayed,  and  the  tower  in  particular 
threatening  the  whole  building  with  destruction. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  repair,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that 
the  work  was  one  which  would  be,  at  the  least,  as  costly  as,  and  far  more  troublesome  than,  the 
erection  of  an  entirely  new  church.  And  it  is  quite  open  to  discussion,  whether,  in  such  a case,  restoration 
of  the  old  or  invention  of  a new  work  is  the  right  course  to  adopt.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  where  all 
must  be,  at  least,  more  than  half  new,  would  it  not  be  better  for  art,  and  better  for  the  artist,  that  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  devise  some  entirely  new  work,  washing  his  hands  altogether  of  the  men  who, 
five  hundred  years  before,  had  done  their  best,  and  only  imitating  the  hearty  way  in  which  here,  as  so 
often  elsewhere,  the  fourteenth  century  architects  had  swept  away  everything  of  the  thirteenth  century 
building  that  in  the  least  interfered  with  their  scheme,  and  given  us  nothing  but  their  own  handy-work  ? 

But  there  were  many  and  grave  reasons  here,  why  such  arguments  should  not  be  listened  to.  The 
work  had  its  history — and  this  is  a much  rarer  thing  than  could  be  wished.  Then,  it  was  extremely  good 
of  its  kind.  Its  kind  was  very  rare  in  its  own  county,  and  it  helped  to  illustrate,  in  many  ways,  one  of 
the  most  curious  cases  of  localism  in  art,  with  which  I am  acquainted.  These  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  course  which  we  adopted,  and  since  the  work  was  commenced  a succession  of  interesting  discoveries 
has  amptly  justified  our  decision,  and  given  me  the  groundwork  for  the  most  faithful  restoration,  in  nearly 
every  line,  of  one  of  the  most  singular  small  churches  I have  ever  seen. 

It  is  time  now  to  give  you  an  accurate  architectural  description  of  the  building,  which  is,  however, 
explained  more  completely  by  the  careful  drawings  which  I exhibit,  than  it  can  be  by  any  verbal 
description.  The  church  is  now  cruciform,  with  a western  tower  and  south  porch.  There  is  not,  and  there 
seems  never  to  have  been,  a chancel  arch,  and  the  tower  arch  springs  from  corbels  in  the  side  walls,  and 
being  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  gives  great  increase  of  length  to  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a defective 
arrangement,  for  so  important  a feature  as  a tower  ought  to  be  seen  and  felt,  not  only  outside,  but  inside 
also.  The  south  transept  is  set  singularly  askew  : and  I am  unable  to  suggest  any  reason  for  this,  unless, 
as  sometimes  happens  to  us  now,  its  builder  was  hampered  by  the  position  of  some  grave  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  older  church.  The  length  of  the  chancel  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
church  inside.  It  is,  indeed,  unusually  small  and  insignificant:  I suppose  the  Trejagos  and  Trenoweths 
built  their  transepts,  and  felt  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  principal  altar ; and  they  endeavoured, 
no  doubt,  to  keep  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  walls,  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  result.  I have 
been  obliged  entirely  to  rebuild  the  steeple:  it  was  in  a ruinous  condition,  and,  though  heavily  buttressed 
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on  all  sides,  so  badly  built  as  to  be  unsafe.  Moreover,  there  was  no  proper  space  in  it  for  the  bells;  the 
belfry  was  very  low  and  mean,  and  its  whole  upper  stage  seemed  to  have  been  altered  and  modernized. 
I am  informed  by  Mr.  Webber,  the  present  rector  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel — representative  of  the  old 
Arch-presbyter — that  there  is  some  record  of  the  tower  having  been  lowered  by  Admiral  Boscawen  (who 
died  in  1761),  in  order  that  it  might  not  present  a land-mark  to  the  enemy,  and  in  1767,  it  appears 
from  the  parish  books  that  a small  sum  was  spent  on  the  lead  and  other  portions  of  the  roof.  The 
belfry  window  on  the  north  side  looked  like  the  lower  part  of  an  old  window,  but  the  others  were  very 
poor  and  modern  looking.  The  new  steeple,  therefore,  follows  the  old  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  belfry,  and  I have  added  a belfry  stage,  with  lofty  roofs  to  the  tower  and  its  staircase  turret.  The 
buttresses  are  rebuilt  pretty  much  in  their  old  form.  They  are  certainly  larger  than  is  necessary,  but 
they  gave  much  of  its  massive  solid  character  to  the  old  work,  and,  I think,  they  have  given  the  same 
effect  to  the  new.  In  these  days  massiveness  and  solidity  are  too  seldom  attempted ; we  strive  too 
much  to  attain  the  greatest  effect  at  the  least  expenditure,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  fail  to  give  that 
sense  of  grandeur  which  the  simpler,  but  solider,  old  work  seldom  failed  to  give.  The  lower  stage  of 
the  tower  is  lighted  by  a two-light  window  on  either  side,  and  entered  by  a doorway  with  chamfered  and 
moulded  jambs,  carefully  stopped  near  the  ground;  over  this  doorway  was  a •window,  which  I have 
restored.  The  tracery  in  these  windows  was  all  destroyed.  The  tower  arch  is  a pointed  segmental  arch, 
springing  from  corbels  supported  by  two  full  length  figures.  These  were  completely  concealed  by  a 
western  gallery,  and  are  so  damaged  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  new  figures.  The  staircase  turret 
is  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  tower.  Tire  first  door  which  opened  out  of  it  led  into  a room  over  the 
porch.  This  room  was  destroyed,  though,  in  addition  to  the  existence  of  the  door,  the  porch  walls 
remained  so  high  from  the  ground  as  to  prove  that  the  chamber  must  have  been  erected.  The  probability 
is,  that  it  was  a sacristy  rather  than  a parvise.  There  is  no  other  place  for  one,  and  with  four  altars 
to  serve,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dispense  with  it.  It  was  not  a residence  for  a priest,  as  has  been 
suggested,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arch-priest  and  the  three  chaplains  lived  together  in  a collegiate 
house.*  I have,  in  rebuilding  the  porch,  rebuilt  this  room  above  it,  and  it  is  again  to  serve  as  the  priest’s 
vestry.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a door  with  a square  trefoiled  head.  A few  steps  more  of  the  newel 
staircase  lead  to  the  chapel  in  the  tower,  where,  under  a recessed  segmental  arch  in  the  eastern  wall, 
stood  the  altar,  built  up  of  solid  masonry,  and  with  a piscina  by  its  side.  Over  the  altar  is  a small 
vesica-piscis  shaped  window,  enclosed  outside  within  a square  panel  formed  by  the  label  moulding. 
There  was,  perhaps,  a certain  amount  of  unreality  in  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  course  which  I 
have  adopted  here,  but  the  arrangement  was  too  curious  and  too  unique  to  be  destroyed,  and  I have, 
therefore,  had  all  the  stones  carefully  replaced  exactly  in  their  old  places  in  the  new  tower,  and  the  arch, 
altar,  piscina,  and  window,  are,  I trust,  now  likely  to  last  longer  than  they  have  yet  done.  Above  this 
there  is  little  to  describe.  The  belfry  windows  are  large,  with  bold  oak  luffers,  and  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  peal  of  six  or  eight  bells  which  the  noble  founder  proposes  to  provide. f The  steeple  is  covered 
with  lead,  and  from  the  parapet  of  the  tower  over  the  house  at  Tregothnan — built  by  Wilkins — may  be 
seen,  on  one  side  the  distant  sea,  then  the  well-stocked  deer  park,  sloping  down  to  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Truro  river — one  of  the  loveliest  of  which  the  South  Coast  can  boast — and  on  the  other  side,  one  of 
those  characteristic  views  which  all  who  know  Cornwall  will  recollect — bare  rounded  hills,  treeless  and 


* Hals  describes  “the  convent  bouse  in  the  churchyard  for  the  chanter’s  residence’’  as  still  standing  in  his  time.  Par: 
Hist:  of  Cornwall,  III.  208. 

| “ This  church  being  a quarter  cathedral  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  old  bells  in  this  tower  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel 
were  baptized  as  appear  from  their  names  subscribed  in  them,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary.”  Hals,  in  Davies  Gilbert’s  Par: 
Hist:  of  Cornwall,  III.  210. 
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forlorn,  stretching  away  far  as  the  eye  can  sec,  with  here  a mining  chimney,  and  there  an  old  lichen 
covered  and  pinnacled  tower  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  horizon.  The  nave  proper  is  short,  and  had 
north  and  south  doorways,  one  window  of  two-lights  on  each  side,  and  then  the  arches  opening  into  the 
transepts.  The  south  door  has  well  moulded  jambs,  and  opens  into  the  south  porch,  of  which  I have 
already  spoken.  The  north  door  is  simpler,  and,  before  the  restoration,  opened  into  a modern  vestry, 
erected  against  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  windows  were  both  destroyed,  and  that  on  the  north 
blocked  up.  Here,  therefore,  I cut  into  the  wall,  and  found  the  jambs  and  sills  and  inside  arch, 
but  no  remains  of  the  tracery.  I have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  insert  new  tracery,  only  retaining  the 
old  outline  and  jambs,  and  inside  arch.  The  transept  arches  differed:  that  on  the  south  was  a circular 
segmental  arch  of  two  chamfered  orders ; this  looked  early,  but  it  was  partly  made  up  of  older  work,  and 
was  altogether  in  so  ruinous  and  decayed  a state  that  I have  thought  it  safer,  on  the  whole,  to  repeat 
exactly  the  arch  on  the  opposite  side,  opening  into  the  north  transept.  This  is  richly  moulded,  and  is  a 
pointed  segmental  arch,  with  a label  on  the  side  towards  the  transept  only.  The  two  transepts  are 
certainly  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  whole  church.  They  are  curiously  similar  in  all  their 
arrangements,  and  these  are  of  a very  unusual  kind.  The  south  transept  had  a three-light  window  in 
the  south  gable,  of  which  the  tracery  was  destroyed,  and  another  in  the  east  wall,  which  had  retained  its 
old  rich  tracery  nearly  intact.  Below  the  south  window  is  an  arched  recess  for  a monument,  and  to  the  east 
of  this,  two  sedilia  with  cinque-foiled  heads  under  segmental  arches.  The  altar  stood,  no  doubt,  under  the 
east  window,  and  to  its  right  hand  side  in  the  east  wall  is  a very  richly  moulded  piscina.  To  the  left  of  the 
window  is  a most  complex  arrangement  of  doors  and  niches.  There  is  the  old  door  into  the  Rood  staircase 
turret,  and  above,  to  the  left,  the  doorway  which  opened  from  the  staircase  on  to  the  rood-loft.  Above  the 
lower  door  is  an  arch  recessed  about  six  inches  in  the  wall,  which  at  first  looked  like  a doorway,  but 
which  was  in  fact,  I suppose,  a niche  for  a figure.  Under  the  upper  doorway  I found  a square  headed 
recess,  which  was  entirely  stripped  of  its  old  enrichments.  However,  among  the  fragments  which  I 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  modem  filling-in  of  the  windows  and  niches,  were  various  fragments  of  very 
small  delicately  moulded  tracery.  After  long  exercise  of  my  ingenuity,  I managed  to  piece  together 
enough  of  this  work  to  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  it  came  from  this  recess,  and  my  drawing  shews  it 
restored.  What  this  triple  niche — as  it  turns  out  to  have  been — contained  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
probably  three  sculptured  figures,  though  the  fashion  for  introducing  paintings  at  this  period,  of  which 
we  have  documentary  evidence  in  the  works  of  Bishop  Stapledon,  at  Exeter,  makes  it  possible  that  these 
shallow  recesses  were  rather  for  paintings  than  for  sculpture.  The  north  transept  has  all  the  same 
arrangements  as  the  south.  Here,  however,  the  founder’s  tomb,  and  two  sedilia  in  the  north  wall,  were 
not  enough,  and  a third  seat  is  obtained  in  the  eastern  wall,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  altar,  which,  it  is  just 
possible,  may  have  been  provided  for  the  arch-priest.  Sedilia  in  a north  wall  are  extraordinarily  rare, 
if  not  unique,  and  in  the  eastern  wall,  I fancy,  quite  so.  To  the  right  of  the  altar  was  another  piscina, 
very  richly  moulded,  a door  leading  to  a second  rood-staircase  turret,  with  a second  door  above,  opening 
on  to  the  loft,  and  a recess  corresponding  with  that  already  described  in  the  south  transept — through 
which  (at  a later  date,  I think)  a hagioscope  had  been  made  into  the  chancel.  This  recess  had  tracery 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  other,  but  different  in  its  pattern,  and  which  I have  also  been  able  to  reconstruct 
from  the  fragments. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about  the  tracery  in  the  recess  of  the  south  transept,  which  are  quite 
worth  mention,  inasmuch  as  they  distinguish  the  work  of  old  masons  from  anything  ever  done  at  the 
present  day.  The  way  in  which  the  mouldings  are  worked  is  very  peculiar.  With  the  same  general 
section,  and  the  same  thickness  from  back  to  front,  they,  nevertheless,  vary  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
work ; and  this  variation  is  designed  beyond  a doubt.  It  seems  that  the  mason  must,  first  of  all,  have 
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designed  the  leading  lines  of  his  tracery,  which  he  struck  out  with  his  compasses ; he  then  designed  the 
openings,  and  wherever  the  strict  carrying  out  of  the  moulding  would  leave  little  or  no  piercing  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  tracery,  he  sacrificed  the  symmetry  of  his  moulding,  and,  to  use  a modem  phrase 
“ cooked”  it.  We  all  know  that  the  earliest  designers  of  tracery  looked  only  to  the  shape  of  the  piercings 
in  the  slab  of  stone;  that  after  them  came  men  who  strove  to  unite  good  leading  lines  and  good  piercings, 
and  after  them,  again,  others  who  sacrificed  the  piercings  altogether,  and  troubling  themselves  only  about 
the  lines  of  their  traceries,  in  the  end  completely  destroyed  all  their  nobility.  Now,  here  we  have  a man 
at  work,  just  at  the  very  moment  of  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.  As  a young  man  he  may  have 
wrought  at  severe  geometrical  traceries,  and  he  was,  probably,  taught  to  think  only  of  the  fine  and  perfect 
form  of  the  openings.  He  lived  long  enough  to  find  lines  all  the  fashion,  and  gave  way  to  the  fashion,  but,  in 
the  end,  his  early  education  prevailed,  and  he  did  his  best  to  make  his  piercings  therefore  regular  and  good 
and  let  the  mouldings  take  care  of  themselves.  This  tracery  is  all  in  small  fragments,  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  I find  a mason  who  can,  or  who  will  if  he  can,  copy  it,  I shall  be  very  lucky.  Indeed,  in 
looking  at  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth’s  claims  for 
the  “ master  mason,”  as  the  real  author,  of  much,  at  any  rate,  of  the  details  of  these  old  works ; for  none 
but  the  man  who  wrought  the  work  with  his  own  hands  would  have  been  likely  to  devise  so  ingenious  a 
way  of  improving  its  effect.  It  is,  certainly,  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  anyone,  now-a-days,  making  a 
design  by  means  of  an  assistant,  would  ever  think  of  doing.  The  tracery  in  the  recess  in  the  north 
transept  is  not  very  admirable,  being  very  confused  and  eccentric.  My  drawings  are,  to  a small  extent, 
conjectural,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tint  on  them.  The  coloured  portions  are  those  of  which  I found  frag- 
ments. I have  also  put  together  another  piece  of  open  tracery,  with  a battlemented  cornice,  from  the 
same  collection  of  fragments,  but  I cannot  say  from  whence  it  was  removed : it  seems  to  fit  none  of  the 
openings  in  the  walls,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  formed  part  of  an  arcade  over  one  of  the  altars.  The  gables 
of  both  transepts  are  similar,  in  having  above  their  windows  small  openings  full  of  most  minute  tracery. 
These  were  completely  concealed  by  plaster,  as  also  were  most  of  the  niches,  piscinas,  etc.,  which  I have 
described  in  the  transepts.  The  buttresses  of  the  south  transept  are  plain,  those  of  the  north  transept  are 
finished  with  gables,  arranged  with  sockets  for  finials  ; and,  among  other  fragments,  I found  half  of  a 
small  cross,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  came  from  this  place.  The  rood-staircase  turrets  had  been  completely 
destroyed,  but  when  we  discovered  their  doors,  we  found  heaped  together  in  the  hole  in  the  wall  behind 
them,  the  broken  fragments  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  chancel,  as  I have  already  said,  is 
of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  is  lighted  with  two-light  windows,  with  simple  and  effective 
cusped  heads.  The  east  end  was  all  modernized,  but  there  were  traces  of  two  niches,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  altar,  also  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  jambs  of  a door  in  the  south  wall.  The  east  window  was,  I 
think,  a recent  work,  and  contained  some  stained-glass,  in  memory  of  one  of  Lord  Falmouth’s  family,  which, 
I think,  is  executed  by  Mr.  Willement,  though  it  is  not  equal  to  some  of  his  work.  Beyond  the  chancel 
is  an  enormous  burial  house,  built  by  one  of  the  Lords  Falmouth.  There  are  very  few  coffins  in  it,  so 
that,  I hope  I shall  be  able  to  reduce  its  size  considerably. 

There  are  several  features  in  the  architectural  detail  to  which  I ought  to  call  your  attention. 
Almost  all  the  arches  have  had  labels  with  carved  heads  introduced,  not  only  as  terminations,  but  also  as 
key-stones.  This,  I need  not  say,  is  a most  rare  arrangement,  and  certainly  a disagreeable  one.  Under 
the  window  sills  inside  were  generally  short  stringcourses,  the  length  of  the  window,  which  have  been  every- 
where cut  away  by  the  plasterers,  as  also  have  been  all  the  labels  throughout.  Everywhere,  however,  their 
outline  remains,  and  among  the  fragments  are  many  which  give  all  the  needful  authority  for  then-  resto- 
ration. The  cusping  is  generally  very  slightly  ogee  in  its  character,  and  one  of  the  windows  of  which 
I discovered  the  fragments  walled  up  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north  transept,  has  a later  look  than  the 
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ascertained  date  of  the  building  ; it  is  really,  however,  very  similar  to  the  tracery  opening  in  the  gable 
of  the  south  transept,  which  is  beyond  any  doubt  part  of  Sir  John  Trejago’s  work.  The  roof  had,  as 
I said  at  starting,  been  modernized  and  then  ceiled;  it  contained,  however,  a good  deal  of  the  old  carved 
oak  work  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  cradle  roofs  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
preserve  this  work  in  a part  of  the  new  roofs.  One  curious  feature  is  the  great  carved  beam  which  occurs 
over  the  transept  arch,  cut  to  a considerable  curve,  in  order  to  clear  the  arch.  None  of  the  roof 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  church. 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  unprofitable  to  dilate  at  greater  length  on  the  architectural  character  of 
this  little  church : but  there  are  other  points  to  which  the  description  I have  already  given  naturally 
leads,  and  on  which  I must  say  a few  words. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  architect  of  such  a fabric,  about  which,  I fear, 
I can  say  nothing.  At  the  same  time  great  works  were  going  on  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  though 
there  is,  of  course,  the  general  similarity  of  all  such  works,  there  is  none  of  that  special  similarity  by 
which  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  detect  the  work  of  the  same  artist  in  different  buildings.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  connection  with  the  work  in  the  cathedral,  there  is  a very  considerable  similarity  to 
other  works  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  county.  I have  already,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  touched 
upon  this  subject  in  a paper  which  I read  before  the  Exeter  Architectural  Society,  and  of  which  I gave 
a copy  to  our  library.  The  illustrations  of  that  paper  will  enable  you  to  see  pretty  clearly  the  points  of 
similarity  which  are  to  be  generally  noticed  in  the  fourteenth  century  churches  of  Cornwall. 

First  of  all  I need  not  say  here,  that  the  ground  plan  is  that  part  of  a design  in  which  we  almost 
always  find  the  greatest  amount  of  individual,  provincial,  or  national  character.  Every  one  knows  the 
general  type  of  the  great  churches  in  this  country  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  the  complete 
revolution  which  it  underwent  in  the  following  age.  In  France  we  know  the  ground  plans  of  Anjou 
and  Poitou,  of  Perigord,  of  Auvergne,  and  of  the  lie  de  France.  In  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain, 
everywhere  in  short,  we  find  a prevailing  type  of  plan;  each  country  presenting  some  peculiarity.  Well, 
in  Cornwall,  I believe,  the  common  ground  plan,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  have  been  the  simple  nave 
and  chancel  which  we  had  here  at  Penkevel  in  the  early  church : and  however  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any 
rate  certain,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  there  a considerable  number  of  cruciform  churches, 
and,  indeed,  that  almost  all  the  churches  of  this  age  still  remaining  are  simple  cruciform  chinches  without 
aisles,  without  chancel  arches,  and  with  western  steeples.  I may  mention  in  illustration  of  this  the 
plans  of  Tywardreath,  Lanreath,  St.  Winnow,  Talland,  Pelynt,  St.  Ive,  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Sheviocke,  and 
St.  Mellion,  all  of  them  originally  of  the  same  age  and  same  character  as  that  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel 
in  their  original  state,  and  these  are  some  only  among  many.  At  a later  date  this  cruciform  plan  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  adopted,  and  instead  of  it  we  have  almost  always  a plan  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles 
all  of  the  same  length,  and  with  chancel  and  chancel  aisles,  divided  only  by  the  gorgeous  wooden  screens 
which  were  once  so  common  in  Cornwall.  The  detail  follows  the  plans,  and  though  there  are  variations 
of  some  kind,  it  is  remarkable  how  in  the  case  of  window  tracery  the  same  leading  lines  are  introduced 
into  most  of  the  Cornish  windows  of  this  age.  A small  sheet  of  sketches  of  tracery,  which  I exhibit, 
will  explain  this.  In  most  of  these  examples  you  will  see  that  the  windows  are  of  three  lights,  with  the 
monials  continued  on  till  they  intersect  the  outer  arch,  and  with  the  same  curve.  The  spaces  thus  left 
are  filled  in  with  foliation  of  very  similar  character,  and  generally  slightly  ogee  in  some  of  its  outlines. 
The  rear  arches  at  St.  Michael  Penkevel  are  generally  moulded,  and  the  arch  in  the  wall  between  the 
tracery  and  the  rear  arch  filled  in  with  stones,  sloping  from  one  arch  to  the  other  in  an  awkward  fashion. 
The  quoins  and  arches  of  the  thirteenth  century  chancel  windows  and  buttresses,  and  of  the  remains  of 
a window  discovered  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  were  all  of  Ivillas,  and  not  of  wrought  stone,  and  this 
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I have  observed  in  other  Cornish  works  of  the  same  age.  The  carved  heads  introduced  as  key-stones  in 
this  church  do  not,  so  far  as  I know,  occur  any  where  else  in  the  county.  The  traceries  naturally  recall 
those  of  Exeter  Cathedral : but  I have  seen  none  in  Cornwall  sufficiently  like  them  to  lead  me  to  think 
that  they  were  designed  by  the  same  hand ; the  Exeter  traceries  have  their  peculiarities,  and  these  are 
not  repeated  in  Cornwall ; among  them  is  the  custom  of  stopping  the  labels  on  small  corbels  level  with 
the  capitals  instead  of  on  carved  blocks  above  them,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  subordinate  cusping  in  the 
eastern  windows  is  in  the  choir  decidedly  earlier  and  better  than  these,  and  in  the  western  windows 
decidedly  later  in  character. 

Several  of  the  fourteenth  century  churches  have  sedilia,  of  which  I think  there  are  no  examples  in 
the  earlier  and  later  churches.  Here  the  arches  of  these  are  pointed  segmental,  and  I ought  to  observe 
that  the  architect  evidently  had  a great  fancy  for  this  form.  The  tower  arch,  the  transept  arch,  the  arch 
over  the  altar  in  the  tower,  the  rear  arches  of  the  windows,  the  piscinas,  and  the  sediliaarches,  are  all  of  the 
same  shape,  whilst  the  founders’  tombs  in  the  two  transepts  have  segmental  arches  struck  from  one  centre. 

The  mouldings  in  Cornish  churches  of  this  age  generally  consist  of  repetitions  of  the  wave-mould. 
Here,  however,  the  main  arches,  and  those  of  the  sedilia,  piscinas,  and  recessed  tombs  are  very  richly 
moulded,  and  most  of  the  labels  have  the  common  fourteenth  century  feature  of  a hollow  connecting 
them  with  the  arches  to  which  they  belong.  I exhibit  a sheet  of  mouldings  which  will  best  explain  their 
character.  Probably  no  church  in  the  county  has  such  rich  and  full  mouldings  as  this,  and  fortunately 
most  of  them  are  well  preserved : the  mouldings  are,  in  all  cases,  stopped  with  considerable  care.  The 
arches  are  continuous  in  every  case  save  the  tower  arch,  which  as  I have  said  has  corbels.  There  is 
one  other  feature  of  similarity  in  this  class  of  church  which  I must  not  forget ; the  piscinae  are  often  in 
the  east  instead  of  the  south  walls  ; here,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  three  such,  besides  one  of  the  sedilia. 
There  are,  too,  several  examples  of  founders’  tombs  in  the  end  walls  of  the  transepts.  The  towers  are 
generally  at  the  west  end,  and  the  earlier  examples  have  very  simple  pointed  arches ; I know,  however, 
no  tower  of  the  same  character  as  this  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel.  The  beautiful  steeple  at  Lostwithiel — 
so  unique  both  in  its  design  and  its  mode  of  construction — presents  some  similarity  to  it  in  its  traceries, 
but  none  in  any  other  part,  and  the  steeple  of  St.  Neots  which,  after  this,  is  the  best  example  of  the  period, 
is  certainly  more  like  it,  but  not  enough  so  to  warrant  us  in  attributing  them  to  the  same  architect. 

In  the  materials  made  use  of  there  was  even  more  identity ; for  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  whereas 
the  later  churches  in  Cornwall,  with  few  exceptions,  are  built  of  granite,  or  of  the  decomposed  granite 
commonly  called  moor-stone,  almost  all  the  early  churches  were  built  with  quoins  and  dressings  either 
of  sand-stone,  which  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  or  of  Elvan  obtained  from 
the  quarry  at  Pentuan,  or  from  several  similar  Elvan  dykes  which  traverse  the  granite  and  slate  rocks 
of  Cornwall  in  a direction  from  the  north  of  east  to  the  south  of  west.  The  quarry  at  Pentuan  belongs 
to  Lord  Falmouth,  and  has  now  for  some  time  been  worked  exclusively  for  this  church ; the  stone  is 
quarried  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  thrown  down  on  to  the  beach,  from  whence  it  is  brought  away  by 
boats  whenever  the  weather  will  admit.  The  quarryman  always  assures  me  that  when  he  has  broken 
his  neck  no  one  else  will  ever  venture  to  quarry  the  Pentuan  stone ; and  as  he  quarried  it  for  the  first 
church  I ever  built — at  Biscovey,  in  the  same  county — I can  only  tell  him  that  I hope  at  least  he  will 
defer  his  catastrophe  until  after  I have  built  my  last.  Portland  stone  seems  to  have  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  more  delicate  portions  of  the  fourteenth  century  work  at  St.  Michael  Penkevel, 
but  it  has  decayed  everywhere ; and  whereas  much  of  the  old  Pentuan  stone  is  fit  for  re-use,  scarcely  a 
fragment  of  the  Portland  admits  of  it.  The  body  of  the  walls  is  built  of  Killas,  an  argillaceous  slaty 
stone,  which  cleaves  into  thin  flat  stones,  and  makes  a very  good  wall ; this  was  commonly  used  in 
church  work  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and  not  so  much  afterwards. 
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The  monuments  contained  in  the  church  were  not  remarkable.  There  were  two  flat  stones  with 
crosses  on  them  in  the  porch,  which  I hope  to  re-lay  in  the  transepts.  These  were  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Hals  mentions  two  brasses  which  I cannot  recollect  to  have  seen ; one  of  a priest  with  the 
inscription,  “ Pray  for  the  soule  of  Maister  John  Trembras,  Maister  of  Arts,  & late  parson  of  this 
church,  whych  decessyd  the  13  day  of  September,  in  the  yearc  of  our  Lord  God  1515,  on  whose  soule 
Jhu  have  mercy;”  and  in  the  south  aisle  (transept)  another  in  armour  in  memory  of  John  Trenowth, 
Esq.  1497.  The  modern  monuments  were  numerous,  and  blocked  up  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
church.  Lord  Falmouth  has  had  them  moved  to  the  side  walls  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  where 
they  do  comparatively  little  harm.  Among  them  is  a monument  to  Admiral  Boscawen  who,  as  his 
epitaph  says,  “ did  of  a fever  at  Hatchlands  Park,  Surrey,  a seat  he  had  just  finished  (at  the  expense  of 
the  enemies  of  his  country)  and  amidst  the  groans  and  tears  of  his  beloved  Cornishmen.”  Another  to 
his  wife  is  quite  worth  giving  on  account  of  its  ludicrous  quotation  from  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 
“ Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  Frances  Boscawen,  daughter  of  William  Evelyn  Glanville,  Esq. 
&c.  &c.  Her  long  and  well  spent  life  in  the  observance  of  the  .purest  and  most  exemplary  piety,  and 
in  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue,  was  terminated  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1805,  in  the  86th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  endowed  with  an  uncommon  and  remarkable  strength  of  understanding,  and  in 
society  she  is  thus  most  truly  described  by  a contemporary  author.*  ‘ Her  manners  are  the  most 
agreeable,  and  her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with  whom  I ever  had  the  happiness  to  be 
acquainted.’  ” This  lady,  by  the  way,  figures  prominently  in  Mrs.  Delany’s  recently  published 
correspondence. 

The  account  of  the  restoration  of  an  old  church  would  not  be  complete  without  some  observations 
on  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  proposed  mode  of  its  adaptation  for  them. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  because,  in  the  first  place,  I cannot  find  that  the  subject  has  been  ever  yet 
properly  brought  before  this  Institute;  and  in  the  second,  because  Mr.  Scott,  when  he  gave  us,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  his  paper  on  the  restoration  of  antient  buildings,  had  not  time  to  go  into  the 
whole  subject,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  solely  to  the  question  of  their  conservation  as  monu- 
ments of  art.  We  mirst  never  forget,  however,  that  they  are,  in  truth,  still  more  important,  and  still 
more  dear  to  age  after  age  of  Christian  men  as  temples  of  religion  and  sanctuaries  of  all  the  most  sacred 
mysteries  of  their  faith. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  go  wholly  and  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  Church  Restoration, 
without  saying  something  as  to  the  mode  of  fitting  the  restored  building  for  the  functions  it  has  to 
perform : and  I think  that,  as  very  many  of  us  are  now  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
it  cannot  be  a waste  of  time  if  I point  out  here,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  what  this  means,  and  what  the 
Church  of  England  requires  at  our  hands  for  her  service.  I can  only  speak  for  Church  of  England 
men  : in  this  country  all  the  churches  are  her  property,  and  it  is  her  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  her  pride, 
to  sustain  them,  and  to  use  them  properly  and  consistently  with  her  rules  and  antient  traditions.  It  is 
true  that  these  have  been  oftentimes  forgotten,  or  intentionally  overlooked,  but  yet,  providentially,  they 
have  never  been  abrogated ; and  the  revival  of  attention  to  ritual  proprieties  was  the  precursor  as  it  has 
been  the  moving  cause  of  that  zeal  for  church  restoration,  which  has  distinguished  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  this  country  perhaps  beyond  any  similar  period  elsewhere  since  the  Reformation.  Prejudices, 
it  is  trae,  have  sometimes  been  excited  on  the  subject ; but  this  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  archi- 
tectural revival,  and  it  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  say,  that  at  the  present  moment  almost  all  parties  in 
the  church  are  well  disposed  and  prepared  to  accept  those  church  arrangements  which  conform  most  to 


* “ Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson”  (sic.  on  monument.) 
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the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Prayer  Book ; and  that,  in  truth,  it  rests  with  us  architects  to  make  our 
restored  churches  fit  for  their  purpose  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  a 
reproach  to  us,  as  a body,  that  in  so  many  cases  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  architect  manifest 
a complete  ignorance  of  the  right  use  of  the  building ; and  I cannot  understand  why  any  one  of  us  who 
undertakes  such  a work  is  not  bound  to  study  this  part  of  his  subject  just  as  carefully  as  the  architect 
of  a house,  a shop,  or  a theatre  studies  the  special  requirements  of  each  of  them  before  he  pretends  to 
make  his  plan.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  business  of  the  architect  is  to  give  advice,  not 
merely  to  receive  instructions  ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  welfare  of  souls  depends,  in  no  small 
degree,  on  the  nature  of  his  advice,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  he  should  give  it  in  the  very  best 
and  most  careful  way.  It  is,  indeed,  I know,  maintained  by  some  that,  in  arranging  the  plan  of  a church, 
the  architect’s  duty  is  solely  to  do  what  his  client  demands ; but  even  if  this  be  so,  in  what  way  is  the 
architect  to  act,  who  is  asked  by  his  client  (as  I often  am)  simply  to  arrange  his  church  in  full  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  church  ? or  how  is  he  to  act  if  he  receives  no  instructions  at  all  ? In  either  case 
he  must  act  for  himself,  and  ought  therefore,  first  of  all  to  have  made  up  his  mind  clearly  as  to  what 
will  be  required,  and  what  his  course  will  be.  My  own  view  is,  that  in  any  case  he  ought  to  propose 
what  seems  best  to  his  own  judgment,  and  leave  with  his  client  the  responsibility  of  its  rejection  ; and 
cases  may,  I think,  often  arise  in  which  a high-principled  artist  must  refuse  to  be  a party  to  schemes, 
which  are  not  only  not  his  own,  but  which  are  also  destructive  to  ecclesiastical  or  architectural  propriety. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  defacing  of  an  already  consecrated  church  by  the  erection  of  galleries — those 
cheapest  and  most  miserable  of  expedients  for  eking  out  the  contemptibly  small  provision  we  make  for 
the  teeming  thousands  of  our  labouring  population ; or  such,  again,  is  the  erection  of  a grand  pew  for 
an  individual  in  the  midst  and  to  the  damage  of  the  other  seats  of  his  fellow-parishioners.  I cannot 
but  think,  however,  that  we  shall  most  of  us  agree  in  the  feeling  that  in  proportion  as  we  permit 
ourselves  or  are  allowed  to  go  fully  into  these  somewhat  minor  architectural  questions,  so  exactly  does 
our  interest  and  zeal  in  our  work  increase ; and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  more  we  examine  the 
matter  the  more  opportunity  do  we  find  afforded  for  the  play  of  our  fancy  in  the  detail  of  fittings, 
ornaments  and  enrichments  by  the  strictly  interpreted  rule  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  new  works 
the  shell  of  the  building  is  the  great  work  to  be  done ; but  in  church  restorations  usually  the  work 
admits  of  little  which  one  can  call  one’s  own  ; old  authority  has  to  be  followed,  old  stones  to  be  reverently 
repaired  and  preserved,  and  after  this  the  greatest  scope  for  the  genius  of  the  architect  is  in  the  design 
of  those  minor  accessories,  which,  mainly  from  ignorance  of  their  lawfulness,  are  so  often  forgotten  and 
omitted  in  our  plans.  And  it  is  no  little  encouragement  to  us  to  find  what  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
that  the  most  correctly  arranged  churches  are  also  almost  invariably  those  in  which  the  greatest  archi- 
tectural skill  of  the  day  has  been  displayed.  Nothing  so  much  increases  artistic  power  as  the  possession 
of  zeal  for,  and  interest  in,  the  work  in  hand;  and,  as  I now  proceed  to  shew,  we  have  ample  subject 
for  both  in  the  re-arrangement  an  old  church. 

I shall  begin  at  the  church  gate,  and  go  from  thence  to  the  altar,  shortly  stating  what  seems  to  be 
required  at  all  points.  And,  first,  this  very  gate  should  be  cared  for.  Here  the  corpse  is  to  be  met ; 
aud  it  should  be  amply  wide  therefore,  and  may  well  be  covered  with  a canopy.  In  Cornwall  the  old 
lych  gates  often  remain ; they  are  double,  with  a low  wall  between  them  on  which  the  coffin  is  rested. 
To  the  right  of  the  path  from  this  gate  to  the  porch  is  frequently  to  be  found  the  base,  or  some 
portion  of  the  old  churchyard  cross.  This  should  be  searched  for,  and,  if  possible,  restored ; it  is  a 
beautiful  object,  sanctifies  the  soil,  and  in  this  age  of  costly  memorials  it  might  often  be  introduced 
without  difficulty.  The  porch  should  have  low  wicket  gates  to  keep  out  animals,  and  these  should 
be  simply  latched,  so  that  the  church  may  be  accessible  to  all  for  their  private  devotions.  If  there  have 
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been  scats  in  the  side  walls  they  should  be  restored  : nothing  is  nicer  than  the  gathering  of  old  church 
goers  in  their  porch  before  the  service  begins.  The  inner  door,  should,  if  it  hangs  single,  always 
hang  to  the  western  jamb,  so  that  the  altar  may  at  once  be  seen  on  entering;  but  it  is  often  very  con- 
venient to  hang  the  doors  of  the  main  doorway  folding,  so  that  when  open  they  may  not  project  beyond 
the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

The  first  object  inside  the  church  is  the  font;  the  81st  canon  requires  it  to  be  in  the  “ antient 
usual  place,”  and  common  usage  agrees  with  this.  But  what  we  have  to  take  care  to  provide  is,  that 
the  font  so  placed  should  be  fairly  well  seen,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  public  baptism  of  infants ; it  must 
have  a drain  and  well  under  it,  and  there  must  be  so  much  space  left  around  it  as  will  allow  parents  and 
sponsors  to  kneel  on  the  north,  south  and  west  sides,  with  a step  for  the  priest  on  the  west  side.  Old  fonts 
are  usually  so  placed  as  to  prevent  any  one  kneeling  on  the  east  side,  when  their  backs  would  be 
turned  to  the  altar.  If  a new  font  has  to  be  provided,  its  bowl  should  be  large  enough  for  immersion. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  old  font  is  to  be  spared  and  preserved,  however  rough  it  may  lie  : often 
when  it  is  lost  and  disused  it  may  be  recovered;  and,  if  it  is  not  again  possible  to  use  it,  it  had  better  be 
buried  below  the  new  font,  so  as  to  avoid  its  desecration.  In  any  case  the  font  cover  should  be  restored. 

Here  we  must  ordinarily  see  that  the  provision  for  bell-ringing  is  good  ; and  we  need  never  be  afraid 
to  suggest  the  ringing  of  the  bells  from  the  floor  of  the  church  where  it  is  convenient  to  do  so.  The 
ringers  are  the  more  likely  to  remember  where  they  are.  The  bier  required  for  funerals  when  it  exists 
may  best  be  kept  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  when  it  does  not,  its  restoration  should  be  suggested. 
It  should  have  a herse  and  herse  cloth  or  pall,  and  if  space  is  valuable,  I have  seen  it  supported  on  iron 
brackets  against  the  wall  with  good  effect. 

In  arranging  the  seats  there  are  several  matters  to  be  borne  in  mind : e.  g.  There  must  be  a passage 
from  east  to  west ; there  must  be  ample  space  about  the  door  for  funerals,  and  for  the  performance  of  the 
first  part  of  the  marriage  service  :*  the  central  passage  must  be  of  good  width,  not  less,  if  possible,  than 
five  feet,  and  there  must  be  ample  space  left  between  the  seats  and  the  chancel  arch  for  (a)  the  Litany 
desk;  ( b ) for  the  churching  of  women,  ordered  by  the  Prayer  Book  (1549)  “ to  kneel  in  some  convenient 
place  nigh  unto  the  quire,”  and  (1662)  “as  hath  been  accustomed  or  as  the  ordinary  shall  direct;”  (c) 
for  catechizing  ;■(  and  (tZ)  for  the  pulpit.  As  to  galleries,  when  they  exist  they  should  be  removed,  and 
every  architect  should  resist  strenuously  their  re-erection.  Archbishop  Laud’s  opinion  is  one  in  which 
we  shall  all  agree.  “ The  truth  is,”  he  says,  “ I did  never  like  galleries  in  any  church : they  utterly 
deface  the  grave  beauty  and  decency  of  those  sacred  places,  and  make  them  look  more  like  a theatre  than 
a church.  Nor,  in  my  judgement,  do  they  make  any  great  accommodation  for  the  auditory ; for  in  most 
places  they  hinder  as  much  room  beneath  as  they  make  above  ; rendering  all,  or  most  of  all,  those  places 
useless  by  the  noise  and  trampling  of  them  which  stand  above  in  the  galleries.”  j; 

As  to  the  seats,  what  is  required  is,  first  of  all,  that  they  should  encourage  rather  than  hinder 
kneeling,  and  be  comfortable  for  sitting  in.  Three  feet  from  back  to  front  is  necessary  for  this,  a wide 
seat  board,  a back  which  slopes  very  little,  and,  if  possible,  no  panelling  below  the  seat.  The  seats  should 
be  open  on  three  grounds  ; the  first,  but  least  important,  because  they  then  look  best ; secondly,  because  they 
can  then  best  be  warmed  and  ventilated  ; and  lastly,  because  the  abolition  of  doors  is  the  first  step  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  pew-system,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the  whole  use  and  object 
of  a church.  They  should  also,  if  possible,  be  moveable  on  a tiled  floor,  and  the  seat  ends  may  easfly  be 


* “ The  persons  to  be  married  shall  come  into  the  body  of  the  church.” — Rubric,  1662. 
f Required  by  the  Rubric  to  be  done  every  Sunday  at  evensong  in  all  parishes. 
t Archbp.  Laud’s  troubles,  &c.  p.  96,  quoted  in  Hierurgia  Anglicana. 
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so  designed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  hang  a door  to  them.  Architects  may  do  much  to  procure  the 
right  use  of  churches ; and  may  well  always  recommend  the  revival  of  that  good  old  custom,  not  by  any 
means  extinct  yet  in  any  part  of  England,  but,  sad  to  say,  least  seen  where  churches  have  been  most 
restored,  the  division  of  men  and  women  in  church.  Our  friend  Mr.  Ashpitel,  it  is  true,  in  his  paper  on 
chancels,* * * §  doubts  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  : I can  now  only  refer  those  who  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him,  to  what  Bingham  says,f  and  to  the  fact  I have  mentioned  already,^  of  the  common 
prevalence  of  the  custom  in  this  country.  In  the  arrangement  of  seats  it  is  well,  of  course,  if  possible,  to 
follow  the  old  plan  when  it  can  be  discovered ; it  is  rarely,  however,  that  this  can  be  done,  and  where 
more  seats  have  to  be  provided  they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  all  face  one  way  (to  the  east),  and  this 
even  in  small  cross  churches,  like  that  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel,  where  this  arrangement  leaves  the  old 
piscinas,  sedilia,  &c.  unobscured.  The  only  furniture  required  outside  the  chancel  is  the  Litany  desk  and 
the  pulpit.  Unfortunately  the  former  is  rarely  used,  yet  one  can  hardly  say  why;  the  Litany  is  enjoined 
by  the  Royal  injunctions, § still  in  force,  to  be  said  or  sung  in  the  midst  of  the  church  at  a low  desk  com- 
monly (but  erroneously)  called  the  fald-stool.  At  the  coronations  of  our  sovereigns  the  Litany  is  ordered 
“ to  be  read  by  two  bishops,  kneeling  at  a fald-stool.”  In  the  plan  of  Bishop  Andrewes’  chapel  the 
“ fald-story,  whereat  they  read  the  Litany,’’  is  marked;  and  in  the  commination  service  “the  place  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  say  the  Litany”  is  mentioned;  whilst  the  frontispiece  of  Sparrow’s  Rationale  of 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer  shews  it  in  use  in  the  right  place.  Of  the  pulpit  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  it  should  not  be  very  high,  and  that  it  ought,  as  little  as  possible,  to  conceal  the  altar  or  the  chancel 
from  the  people.  Its  approach  should  be  easy  from  the  chancel,  as  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
entered  by  the  clergy  coming  from  the  altar  or  the  stalls.  Above  the  chancel  arch  the  commandments  are 
to  be  painted.  They  are  required  to  be  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  not  of  the  chancel ; the  two 
terms  are  always  carefully  used. 

I now  reach  the  part  of  the  building  as  to  which  the  greatest  confusion  exists  in  practice,  whilst, 
nevertheless,  the  law  is  singularly  plain,  distinct  and  concise.  The  direction  in  the  Prayer  Book  is  still 
our  only  and  sufficient  guide,  and  it  is  in  the  well  known  words,  “ The  chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have 
done  in  times  past,"  which  is  followed  by  the  direction  that  “ such  ornaments  of  the  church  shall  be 
retained,”  “ as  were  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.”  The  chancels  “ in  times 
past  ” were  divided  from  the  nave  by  a screen,  fitted  with  desks  and  seats,  or  stalls  for  a choir,  raised 
by  steps  towards  the  east,  fitted  with  other  seats  for  the  clergy  near  the  altar,  and  with  niches  in  their  walls, 
which  served  as  piscinae  and  credences.  The  only  question  for  us,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  use  of  these 
arrangements  was  ever  formally,  or,  indeed,  in  any  way  abrogated  before  the  second  year  of  King  Edward; 
and  about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Rood  screen  is  undoubtedly  legal ; Bishop  Cosin’s  gloss  ||  on 
the  words  “ in  times  past  ” is,  “ that  is,  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a frame  of  open 
work.”  Bishop  Beveridge, If  in  his  well  known  sermon  at  the  Consecration  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill, 
defended  the  erection  of  one  there  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  judicious  Hooker  defends  them.** 
There  was  one  in  St.  Giles’  in  the  Fields  Church  ;ff  and  they  are  not  only  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  City 


* Archseologia,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  130.  f Bingham.  Book  viii,  chapter  v,  sect.  6. 

J See  also  the  direction  in  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  (1549)  at  time  of  communion,  “ the  men  on  the  one  side,  and 

the  women  on  the  other  side.” 

§ “ The  Priests,  with  other  of  the  quire,  shall  kneel  in  the  midst  of  the  church  and  sing  or  say  distinctly  the  Litany.” 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Injunctions. 

||  Bishop  Cosin’s  Notes  in  Nicholls’  Commentary,  p.  15. 

Collected  works,  p.  24.  **  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  14. 

ff  Given  by  the  Duchess  of  Dudley,  temp.  Charles  I. 
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churches,  but  in  a number,  also,  of  churches  throughout  the  country  of  post  Reformation  date.  Bishop 
Montague*  required  them  in  1G38,  and  pointed  out,  among  their  uses,  the  keeping  dogs  out  of  the  chancel. 
Any  one  who  has  heard  the  dogs  barking  about  Spanish  churches  will  see  the  value  of  the  protection 
where  it  is  customary  to  take  dogs  into  church ; and  our  friend  Mr.  Scott,  I remember,  in  one  of  his 
books,  advocated  altar  rails  on  the  same  ground,  though  I am  bound  to  say,  that  where  I have  seen  his 
altar  rails,  the  dogs  must  be  very  well  behaved,  and  moral  dogs,  if  they  are  deterred  by  them  from  going 
through  or  over  them  ! Queen  Elizabeth’s  injunctions  on  the  subject  were,  that  the  lofts  only  should  be 
removed,  “ a convenient  crest”  to  be  put  “ on  the  beam”  in  place  of  them,  and  “ the  seats  in  the  quire  to 
be  left  as  heretofore  hath  been  used.”  Unfortunately  clergy  and  architects  have  combined  to  run  a muck 
at  our  old  screens,  and  in  a few  years,  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  done,  we  shall  have  none  left.  Our 
Committee  on  Restoration  should  take  up  this  point,  and  see  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  save  from  further 
destruction  these  which  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  fittings  of  our  churches,  and  in 
some  respects  almost  peculiar  to  our  country.  Where  no  screen  exists  it  may  be  better  to  erect  a low 
one  with  gates ; this  answers  the  purpose  of  the  high  screen,  may  be  made  to  look  very  well,  and  does 
not  disturb  old  prejudices. 

Of  the  chancel  seats  I need  say  but  little.  They  should,  if  possible,  be  restored ; or  at  any  rate  be 
arranged  on  the  usual  old  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a second  seat  and  desk,  below  the  others,  on  each 
side  for  the  boys,  of  whom  the  bulk  of  our  choirs  are  composed,  the  clergy  and  men  sitting  in  the  back 
seats  or  stalls.  It  is  rare  to  find  these  subselke  in  old  parish  quires.  In  nineteen  churches  out  of 
twenty  the  best  place  in  every  way  for  the  clergy  is  the  western  seat  in  the  chancel  on  either  side.  Yet, 
perhaps,  in  nineteen  churches  out  of  twenty  a useless  reading  desk  is  erected,  at  considerable  expense,  in 
the  nave.  For  this,  as  a rule,  architects,  and  architects  only,  are  responsible.  They  either  do  not  know, 
or  do  not  care  about  the  matter.  Yet  a “reading  pew”  is  but  once  mentioned  in  the  Prayer  Book,f 
and  then  as  a convertible  term  with  pulpit, | and  writers  like  Hooker,  Wheatley,  and  others  speak  of  it  as 
a desk  facing  east,  not  west,  when  it  teas  used.  The  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  chancel  seats  for  the 
purpose  are,  that  the  clergy  are  then  able  to  take  their  part  properly  with  the  choir,  that  when  there  is 
more  than  one  priest  the  service  may  be  divided  between  them,  to  the  great  gain  of  their  throats,  and 
finally,  that  it  looks  better,  and  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  Prayer  Book  than  any  other  use.  The 
stalls  should  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  chancel.  It  does  of  course  sometimes  occur  that 
the  plan  of  the  church  seems  to  prevent  the  proper  use  of  the  chancel  by  the  clergy  and  choir.  Some 
years  ago,  in  restoring  the  fine  old  church  at  Wantage,  I had  what  appeared  to  be  such  a case. 
Accordingly,  though  the  old  stalls  remained  in  the  chancel,  I was  induced  to  put  some  light  desks  and 
seats  under  the  central  tower  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  Here  they  sang  for  some  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  again  trying  the  old  arrangement,  found  that  after  all  the  quire  was  the  best  place  for  the  service. 
Tire  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  very  similar  church  at  Lambourne,  and  in  both  the  piers  of  the 
central  tower  are  very  heavy,  and  the  tower  arches  low  and  narrow.  Our  forefathers  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  having  the  stalls  in  the  quire,  and  the  rood  loft  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  so  that  the  parts 
of  the  service  like  the  epistle  and  gospel  and  the  sermon,  which  people  most  required  to  hear  every 
word  of,  were  read  in  the  midst  of  them.  Between  the  stalls  may  be  a lettern  for  the  Bible  : this  is 
better  double  than  single,  and  its  design  will  admit  of  much  fancy  and  ingenuity.  § Here,  too,  if  possible, 
should  be  the  organ,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  choir,  and  with  the  keys  so  placed  that  the  organist  may 

* Bishop  Montague’s  Vistitation  Articles,  p.  42.  f In  the  Commination  Service. 

J See  on  this  point  the  remarks  of  the  Editors  of  “ Hierurgia  Anglicana,”  p.  42. 

§ l'  He  that  readeth  so  standing  and  turning  himself  as  he  may  best  he  heard  of  all  such  as  are  present.” — Rubeic,  1662 
and  1554. 
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be  able  to  communicate  with  and  direct  the  choristers.  East  of  the  stalls  there  should  be  ample  space 
between  them  and  the  altar  rail  or  step  for  communicants,  and  again  as  much  space  as  possible  between 
the  altar  rail  and  the  altar.  The  sedilia  are  still  the  best  land  of  seat  for  their  place,  and  take  up  less 
room  than  chairs.  One  chair  for  the  bishop  against  the  north  wall  seems  indeed  to  be  required  when  he 
is  present.  The  piscina  or  drain  may  well  be  restored,  to  wash  the  chalice  and  paten  at  (though  this 
may  be  done — but  not  so  well — in  a vestry  piscina,)  and  one  of  the  niches  so  often  found  in  the  walls 
may  be  made  use  of  for  a credence,  or  table  of  Prothesis.*  As  to  the  altar,  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing 
is  found  to  be  restored,  save  the  old  altar  stones,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  taken  care  of  and  re-used, 
or  at  any  rate  no  longer  be  allowed  to  lie  where  they  can  be  trodden  over  in  the  floor.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible new  altars  should  be  as  large  in  all  respects  as  the  old  : they  then  look  dignified.  If  the  altar  is 
raised  on  a foot-pace  it  should  be  amply  wide  in  front,  projecting  about  two  feet  six  inches  west  of  the 
altar.  The  altar  must  be  covered  with  a cloth : this  may  be  embroidered  in  the  ancient  fashion,  or 
may  be  of  the  most  costly  material.  The  Queen  at  her  Coronation — the  most  solemn  moment  of  her 
life — offered  on  the  altar  at  Westminster  Abbey  a pall  for  the  altar  of  cloth  of  gold.j-  Old  illumina- 
tions, and  the  remains  still  left,  enable  us  to  restore  this  part  of  the  church  and  its  furniture  without 
difficulty. 

An  old  vestry  is  comparatively  rare,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  fit  it  up  properly,  Presses  are 
required  for  the  surplices,  and  for  the  altar  cloths  and  linen,  and  a safe  for  the  altar  vessels.  An 
external  door,  moreover,  is  a great  convenience. 

Finally,  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  work , the  true  church  architect’s  thought  must  be  not  how  he 
may  make  the  prettiest  work,  but  how,  first  of  all,  he  can  make  the  most  religiously  impressive  work 
fit  in  all  respects  for  its  purpose,  and  secondly,  how  he  can  best,  consistently  with  the  other  condition, 
make  his  work  a thorough  development  and  exhibition  of  the  old  work.  To  this  end  the  great  fact 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  that  most  conservative  body  in  Christendom,  who  puts  on  the 
forefront  of  all  her  services  that  “the  chancels  shall  remain  as  in  times  past,”  is  the  greatest  aid  and 
assistance ; for  if  architects  are  allowed  to  work  in  simple  obedience  to  this  rule  they  have  no  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  which  may  not  most  easily  be  surmounted.  It  is  true  that  this  can  only  be  done  by 
thorough  devotion  to  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  architect ; for  no  building  which  requires  much  skill 
for  its  complete  rehabilitation,  can  be  taken  in  hand  with  justice  by  any  architect  whose  time  is  not  free 
enough,  or  whose  enthusiasm  is  not  warm  enough  to  lead  him  personally  to  manage  the  whole  work. 

So  far,  I have  spoken  only  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  restoration  of  an  old  English  church ; 
and  I will  say  a few  words  only  by  way  of  directing  attention  to  the  equally  important  question  of  our  post- 
reformation churches.  No  doubt  in  arranging  them  for  our  service  there  is  no  example  at  once  so  apt  and  so 
venerable  as  that  afforded  by  San  Clemente  at  Rome.  In  Mr.  Asphitel’s  words,  “there  is  a choir  formed 
here  by  an  enclosure  or  wall  of  marble  about  four  feet  high,  carved  with  crosses  and  emblems,  and  enclosing 
two  ambones  or  pulpits,  one  for  reading  the  gospels  and  preaching,  the  other  for  reading  the  epistles.”  “In 
this  enclosure  the  chorus  sat,  and  sang  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  doxologies.”  St.  Pancras,  and  other 
churches  of  its  class,  so  arranged  might  really  remind  the  worshippers  a little  of  their  purpose ; their 
altars  would  not  of  necessity  be  against  the  east  wall  in  an  apse  the  right  place  is  under  the  chord  of 
the  apse,  and  in  such  a position  they  might  well  be  placed  under  baldachins,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
I think,  proposed  at  St.  Paul’s.  Nothing,  indeed,  astonishes  me  more  than  the  indolence  which  has 

* In  the  absence  of  an  old  niche  a new  one  ought  of  course  to  be  provided. 

f The  Coronation  Service.—  MaskeH’s  Mon.  Eit.  Ecc.  Ang.  III.  88. 

J The  altars  at  Arundel,  Stone,  and  Warfield  are  examples,  amongst  others,  of  the  fact  that  the  altar  did  not  always 
stand  against  the  east  wall  in  a square-ended  chancel. 
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hitherto  been  shown  in  regard  to  the  proper  restoration  and  re-arrangement  of  our  classic  and  Italianizing 
post-reformation  churches.  The  world  seems  to  have  identified  the  sumptuous  restoration  of  churches 
with  gothic  architecture,  and  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  more  admits  of  gorgeous  beauty,  and 
is  in  all  respects  more  interesting,  symbolical,  and  truthful  than  any  other  style,  yet  I can  well  imagine 
one  of  our  later  churches,  stripped  of  its  pews  and  galleries,  richly  decorated,  and  properly  fitted  for  our 
worship,  being  in  the  end  a very  noble  temple  for  our  common  prayers.  There  are  other  points  which 
should  never  be  neglected  in  restoring  an  old  church.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  warming,  ventilating, 
and  lighting  of  the  building.  Nothing  is  more  unwise  than  to  allow  any  one  any  pretence  for 
saying  that  a restored  church  is  less  comfortable  than  an  unrestored  one ; but  this  needs  no  enforcing  here, 
when  all  of  us  suffer  the  common  penalties  of  bad  arrangements  in  some  of  these  particulars  every  time 
that  we  meet. 

Here  I must  conclude : I feel  that  I owe  you  some  apology  for  having  detained  you  at  all  upon 
a part  of  the  subject,  which  at  first  sight  might  not  appear  to  be  one  which  you  would  be  called  on  to 
consider  to-night.  I found,  however,  that  my  subject  naturally  led  up  to  this  question  of  church  arrangement, 
and  could  not  well  be  treated  without  reference  to  it.  I have  endeavoured  to  confine  my  propositions  to 
points  which  appear  to  be  clearly  ruled  and  decided  for  us.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a work  of  supero- 
rogation  ; and  so  it  is,  I am  aware  to  very  many  of  you,  who  do  not  require  to  be  informed  at  all  by  me  on 
the  subject;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  to  whom  I have  no  doubt  whatever  the  ventilation  of  the 
question,  and  the  direction  thus  given  to  one  very  necessary  line  of  study,  will  not  be  without  benefit.  For 
some  years  now  I have  had  to  examine  officially  a great  number  of  plans  for  churches : and  though  a large 
number  have  been  in  all  respects  beyond  my  criticism,  there  have  been,  unfortunately,  so  many  which 
showed  a complete  blindness  to  all  the  necessities  of  an  English  Church  service,  that  I know  in  directing 
attention  to  the  subject  in  a plain  practical  way  1 must  be  doing  good.  And  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
special  appropriateness  in  the  choice  of  the  present  time  for  the  remarks  I have  made.  We  are  now,  at 
this  Institute,  offering  the  Soane  Medallion  to  the  “ best  design  for  a church  to  hold  fifteen  hundred 
worshippers.”  The  word  “ church  ” will  doubtless  be  interpreted  in  the  broadest  way  ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  competitors  in  such  a case  will  endeavour  to  realise  to  themselves  a church  in  which  some  special 
kind  of  religious  service  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  not  a visionary  comprehensive  establishment,  to  receive 
every  kind  of  worshipper,  and  suit  none  ! 

To  any  of  my  hearers  who  neither  have  churches  to  restore,  nor  any  concern  for  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I can  only  repeat  my  apologies  for  having  forced  them  to  listen  for  a few  minutes 
to  the  observations  I have  had  to  make.  To  us  who  are  now  so  actively  engaged  in  this  good  kind  of 
work,  no  detail  of  church  arrangement,  no  enquiry  into  church  history  is  without  its  interest : we  see  in 
them  the  germ  of  all  that  symbolical  and  truthful  teaching  which  does  so  much  to  make  many  of  us 
most  earnest  disciples  of  our  national  and  truly  Christian  art.  We  do  not,  indeed,  commit  the  mistake 
of  proclaiming  our  art  to  be  fit  only  for  the  House  of  God ; for  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
best  for  everything,  and  easy  of  adaptation  to  meet  every  want ; but  we  know  that  we  make  no  mistake, 
when  we  say  that  our  art,  rightly  practised,  and  thoughtfully  and  reverently  studied  and  developed,  is 
one  of  the  best  handmaids  of  religion,  and  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  chnrch : and  it  is  impossible, 
if  this  be  so,  that  we  can  be  wrong  when  we  demand  of  all  who  restore  or  re-arrange  our  churches,  that 
they  shall  study  not  only  our  architectural  history,  but  somewhat  also  of  our  ecclesiastical  system.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  shall  we  make  the  restorations  of  our  old  parish  churches  an  unmitigated  source  of 
thankfulness,  both  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  safe  watch  over  them,  and  to  those  also  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  use  them. 
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The  PRESIDENT,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  said  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  all  thank  Mr.  Street  for  his 
very  able  essay.  He  was  sure  that  all  would  be  of  opinion  that  his  hints  and  suggestions  on  architectural 
topics  were  exceedingly  useful.  The  skill,  pains  and  labour  shewed  by  Mr.  Street,  in  the  restoration  of 
ancient  churches,  had  been  distinguished;  and  the  skill,  pains  and  labour  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
particular  instance  to  which  his  paper  of  that  night  referred  were  entitled  to  all  praise.  He  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  on  the  architectural  topics  of  the  paper,  and  he  would  call  upon 
Mr.  Ashpitel,  whose  opinions  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Street  in  his  paper,  and  whose  learning  and 
experience  on  the  subject  were  great,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  Y.P.,  said  he  certainly  experienced  some  little  difficulty  on  being  called 
upon  to  address  the  meeting,  though  it  would  be  highly  improper  not  to  rise  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Chairman.  The  paper  which  had  been  read  was  one  of  unusual  length  and  research,  most  carefully  got 
up,  fortified  by  authorities,  and  containing  a mass  of  learning  and  information  seldom  brought  within 
the  compass  of  papers  of  a similar  character ; and  to  be  called  upon  to  discuss  its  contents  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  involved  extreme  difficulties,  but  he  would  occupy  a few  minutes  in  the  endeavour  to 
throw  a little  light  on  the  subject.  And  first  he  would  remark,  that  he  thought  that  the  church  which 
Mr.  Street  had  described  must  have  been  what  he  might  call  one  of  alien  foundation.  There  were  not 
only  churches,  but  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  buildings  that  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  bishops  at  home, 
but  were  under  the  control  and  governance  of  foreign  powers.  Accounts  of  these  alien  priories,  &c_ 
might  be  found  in  the  later  volumes  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon.  And  he  thought  it  very  probable  that 
this  church  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel,  Cornwall,  was  an  alien  building,  especially  as  it  appeared  to  be 
founded  by  foreign  bishops.  And  in  those  instances  such  churches  were  generally  erected  for  special 
purposes  ; they  were  raised  not  so  much  for  parochial  objects  as  for  such  purposes  as  this  very  church 
of  St.  Michael,  which,  according  to  the  essayist,  seemed  to  have  been  erected  for  the  offering  up  of 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those  persons  who  left  property  for  that  purpose.  And  there 
appeared  to  have  been  several  priests  who  were  associated  together,  and  who  lived  in  a collegiate  form. 
Now,  what  was  called  a college,  collegium,  did  not  mean  what  we  call  by  that  name,  and  which  implies 
the  assembling  together  of  a large  number  of  persons  for  educational  purposes.  They  were  associations 
for  religious  purposes,  and  of  any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  three,  Tres  faciunt  collegium , being 
a dogma  of  the  old  ritualists.  And  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  this  church  of 
St.  Michael  Penkevel,  was  of  alien  foundation,  and  erected  originally,  not  for  parochial,  but  for  a special 
purpose,  as  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Street,  and  for  that  reason  they  could  understand  the  special  condition 
in  which  it  was.  As  to  the  architecture  of  the  structure  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  speak  with 
accuracy  off-hand.  To  refer  to  it  with  accuracy  would  require  serious  study,  the  critic  should  see  the 
place  itself,  the  mouldings  would  have  to  be  seen  and  examined,  for  though  they  had  delineations  of 
them  in  the  room,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  what  they  were  until  he  gave 
them  some  study.  One  thing,  however,  struck  him,  and  that  was  the  very  clever  way  in  which  light 
was  given  there,  but  the  work  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  English.  In  general  the  English  architects, 
when  they  had  taken  a certain  assemblage  of  mouldings  to  form  the  mullion  of  a window,  or  the  jamb 
of  a door,  or  for  any  other  purposes,  if  they  wished  more  light  to  be  given  they  dropped  or  omitted  one 
or  more  sets  or  orders  of  the  mouldings,  still  preserving  the  original  design  of  the  element  of  the  window. 
In  England,  the  front  rank  or  order  of  the  mouldings  is  omitted  in  those  parts  of  the  tracery  where  more 
light  is  wanted,  or  where  the  design  would  be  too  crowded.  He  could  not  at  the  moment  cite  an  example, 
but  speaking  from  general  recollection  the  custom  was  to  do  the  opposite  on  the  Continent.  They 
frequently  got  more  light,  or  what  in  France  is  called  jour  or  claire-voie,  from  behind,  preserving  the 
front  order  of  mouldings  in  the  inflections  of  the  tracery.  While  in  England  the  primary  order  of 
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mouldings  arc  omitted,  and  the  tracery  formed  of  the  secondaries.  And  lie  could  not  help  thinking, 
from  the  general  form  of  the  church,  which  had  been  described  by  the  lecturer,  that  a foreign  hand 
appeared  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  It  would  be  a difficult  thing,  and  it  might  be  considered 
presumption,  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  matter,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  some  of  the  tracery 
of  that  church  did  not  look  like  the  work  of  English  hands.  Another  thing  struck  him  in  reference  to 
the  drawings,  and  that  was  that  they  showed  battlements  of  peculiar  design.  We  did  not  see  the 
mouldings  returned  down  the  side  of  the  battlements,  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  the  merlon , and  the  bottom 
of  the  embrasure ; in  other  words,  the  same  moulding  mitred  all  round,  till  a late  period  of  our  archi- 
tecture. The  earliest  battlements  were  small  and  narrow,  and  at  a great  distance  apart.  Later  they  were 
closer  together,  sometimes  only  an  opening  and  half  apart.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  sides  of  the 
openings  are  cut  square  through,  and  not  even  chamfered ; and  he  thought  it  was  not  in  our  country  till 
the  perpendicular  period  the  moulding  turned  down  the  side  of  the  buttress  as  well  as  on  the  top  and  the 
sill.  That  also  appeared  a little  peculiarity.  As  he  had  not  seen  the  place  it  was  impossible  to  say  with 
accuracy,  but  the  chancel,  after  all,  might  not  have  been  so  very  short ; it  was,  perhaps,  a fourth  of  the 
building  of  the  present  church,  but  it  might  have  had  a fair  proportion  before  the  transepts  were  added. 
And  he  thought  they  should  not  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  that  without  a further  examination.  With 
regard  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  churches,  he  was  inclined  to 
recognise  one  principle,  and  that  was  to  conserve  with  the  greatest  care  everything  found  in  the  building. 
It  was  with  much  regret  he  had  seen  in  many  churches  the  great  indifference  and  carelessness  of  some 
architects  in  treating  what  they  had  found  in  old  churches.  He  would  refer  to  one  instance  of  the  kind, 
an  instance  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  mention  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  but  it  would  be  none 
the  worse  for  being  twice  referred  to.  In  a certain  church  the  chancel  arch  on  one  side  was  ornamented 
by  an  escutcheon,  and  on  the  opposite  side  was  turned  the  wrong  side  uppermost.  Now,  a reversed 
escutcheon  was  considered  a dishonour,  as  indicating  that  something  disgraceful  had  been  done,  such  as 
that  a person  had  been  a traitor,  and  had  been  brought  to  justice.  This  is  technically  called  by  English 
heralds  an  abatement.  The  French  heralds  deny  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  ever  in  use  in  medieval 
times ; nay,  one  of  the  most  able  of  them  calls  the  notion  une  sottise  Anglaise.  There,  however,  stood 
the  reversed  shield.  Shortly  after  he  visited  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  further  investigation,  when 
he  found  what  is  called  “ restoration  ” had  been  going  on.  The  reversed  escutcheon  had  disappeared, 
every  vestige  of  antiquity  polished  over,  or  in  some  way  obliterated,  everything  made  to  appear  bran  new, 
and  the  church  did  not  now  look  so  mediaeval  as  the  new  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Liverpool.  He  made 
inquiries  abodt  the  removal  of  the  escutcheon,  and  was  coolly  assured  that  the  place  was  a great  deal 
better  than  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a parcel  of  old  things.  In  allusion  to  placing  heads  on 
arches  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  had  lately  to  restore  an  old  church,  in  which  were  several  heads  on  the  chancel 
arch,  one  on  the  apex,  some  half  way,  and  others  near  the  springing.  He  had  every  stone  numbered  very 
accurately,  taken  down  and  carefully  replaced.  In  England,  and  during  his  travels  abroad,  too,  he  had 
seen  bosses  and  heads  carved  on  the  apex,  as  well  as  under  the  labels,  but  he  did  not  remember  seeing 
the  heads  placed  as  in  the  old  Norman  church  to  which  he  referred.  As  to  our  later  churches,  we 
certainly  had  in  England  some  grand  churches  of  basilican  arrangement.  As  to  the  church  of  San 
Clemente,  his  opinions  in  reference  to  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Street,  he  agreed  with  that 
gentleman  that  with,  perhaps,  a few  modifications,  it  would  be  well  to  follow  its  type.  Many  of  our 
London  churches  were  very  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  and  no  doubt  could  be  much  improved  on 
re-arrangement.  As  to  placing  men  on  one  side  and  women  on  the  other  in  a church,  that  was  a subject 
to  which  he  paid  special  notice  in  the  course  of  his  travels  abroad.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  mixing 
of  men  and  women  together  in  churches  on  the  Continent,  and  was  told  that  they  never  Jieard  of  any 
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other  practice,  and  really  where  churches  were  seated  with  chairs  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  otherwise 
His  friend,  Mr.  Street,  had  referred  to  a paper  by  him  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  on  the  subject  of  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  places  of  public  worship,  and  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  not  consulted  Bingham  on  the 
question.  Now,  he  hoped  Mr.  Street  did  not  think  he  was  so  very  short-sighted  and  forgetful  as  to  go 
into  that  subject  without  looking  into  that  very  distinguished  authority.  He  had  examined  the 
“Origines,”  but  passages  did  not  appear  to  be  very  clear  on  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  had  made 
investigations  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  he  found  that  the  Calvinists 
followed  the  practice  of  separating  the  sexes,  and  the  Catholics  did  not.  A priest  in  one  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  the  canton  di  Ticino  said  to  him,  that  this  was  an  innovation  of  Zwinglius,  who  was  determined 
to  be  as  unlike  the  Catholics  as  possible  in  every  particular.  If  they  went  into  the  Calvinistic  churches 
of  France,  of  Holland,  and  of  Switzerland,  they  would  find  that  the  men  were  seated  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  women  on  the  other ; and  in  a series  of  valuable  papers  communicated  to  Notes  and  Queries , an 
interesting  discussion  had  taken  place  on  the  subject.  It  is  true  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
were  special  services  for  the  men,  when  no  women  were  present;  and  similar  services  for  women  only. 
When  he  stated  on  the  Continent  that  there  was  a movement  among  some  very  well-informed  and  good- 
intentioned  people  in  the  Church  of  England  to  separate  the  sexes  in  church,  the  Koman  Catholics,  with 
whom  he  conversed,  and  of  whom  he  enquired,  were  very  much  surprised — “ you  English  are  always 
getting  into  some  blunder  from  constant  desire  of  change.”  So  that  what  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  had 
advanced  on  this  subject  was  not  without  some  authority,  and  some  little  shew  of  reason.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  church  was  a custom  which  did  partially  exist  in  England ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  introduced  with  the  new  system,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Puritans.  But  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  look  this  subject  up  again,  and  to  see  wdiether  their  friend,  the  Editor  ot  Notes  and  Queries , 
would  grant  space  for  further  discussion  upon  it,  but  he  must  desist  from  going  further  for  the  present. 
He  thought  they  were  much  indebted  to  their  friend,  Mr.  Street,  for  coming  forward  and  giving  expres- 
sion to  such  bold  and  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  ancient  churches.  Before 
sitting  down,  he  begged  to  move  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Street  for  his 
valuable  andinteresting  paper. 

Mr.  William  White  seconded  the  motion.  As  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  Penkevel,  itself,  and  with  almost  all  the  churches  referred  to  in  the  paper  of  that  evening, 
he  thought  he  might  venture  to  say  a few  words.  There  were  one  or  two  points  to  which  Mr.  Street 
might,  probably,  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  called.  In  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ashpitel,  as  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael  being  the  design  of  a foreign  architect,  he  (Mr.  White)  thought  the  whole 
character  of  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  designed  by  an  English  architect,  though,  perhaps,  the 
general  outline  and  design  were  very  much  influenced  by  the  continental  priests  who  had  charge  of  the 
foundation  of  it.  As  to  the  heads  introduced  into  the  apex  of  the  label,  that  was  a peculiarity,  almost 
unique,  but  there  was  a most  singular  instance  of  that  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  British  or  Irish  Church 
of  St.  Perran,  or  Pyran,  at  Perranzabuloe,  in  the  fifth  century,  about  the  year  470  or  480,  and  that 
church  had  in  its  arches,  heads  introduced,  very  much  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  that  of  St.  Michael 
Penkevel,  and,  therefore,  there  might  have  been,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  some  tradition  of  the  kind, 
and  this  might  be  the  only  instance  still  left.  As  to  what  had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Ashpitel,  in 
reference  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  church,  he  understood  that  gentleman  to  say  that  the  practice 
was  introduced  as  a Puritan  institution.  But  there  was  now  existing  in  one  of  the  ancient  parish  records 
of  England,  in  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  books,  in  which  such  records  were  commonly  kept,  about, 
he  thought,  the  year  1660  or  1680,  an  entry  to  the  effect:  That  Farmer  So-and-so  and  his  wife  were 
publicly  reprimanded  by  the  churchwardens  for  sitting  in  the  same  pew  at  church,  which  thing  was  highly 
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indecent  and  improper.  He  mentioned  that  as  a contemporary  evidence  of  what  was,  at  that  time, 
considered  the  state  of  the  case. 

The  President  was  quite  sure  they  would  all  agree  entirely  with  the  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Ashpitel, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  White,  and  would  give  their  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Street  for  his 
interesting  and  able  Paper.  There  was  one  remark  which  he  should  like  to  make;  he  believed  he  was  the 
oldest  man  in  the  room,  and  he  wished  to  say  that,  as  architects,  they  should  not  forget  that  churches 
were  built  for  worship,  and  that  they  should  be  built  with  a regard  to  the  forms  of  the  service.  As  men 
and  as  architects,  let  them  not  be  altogether  carried  away  with  ancient  forms,  but  rather  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  these  questions  a devotional  feeling.  They  should  recollect  that  this  was  a Protestant 
nation — he  was  not  going  to  quarrel  with  gentlemen  who  held  a different  belief,  and  adhered  to  a more 
ancient  form— but  they  should  recollect  that  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  worshipped  for 
the  congregation,  but  that  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  had  to  worship  with  the  congregation. 
That  should  be  considered;  that  the  Reformers  distinctly  pointed  out,  and  broke  down  ancient  custom, 
form  and  principle,  in  regard  to  that  question,  and  he  admired  all  that  as  a Protestant.  As  to  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  church,  that  custom  could  not  have  been  of  Puritan  origin — it  was  more  ancient 
— it  belonged  to  the  Synagogue  in  point  of  fact.  The  women  of  the  Jewish  Church  never  worshipped 
with  the  men,  who  were  now  separated  from  the  women. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  remarked,  that  so  they  were  in  the  Greek  church,  but  never  in  the  Latin. 

The  President. — They  should  not  forget  that  great  reverence  was  paid  by  all  classes  to  the  House 
of  God  in  England,  and  there  was  no  impropriety  in  mixing  the  sexes  in  church.  He  never  saw,  and 
hoped  he  never  should  see  anything  but  great  reverence  shewn  by  both  classes  in  the  house  of  God,  and  to 
separate  the  women  from  the  men  would,  he  thought,  be  a little  cold,  unfriendly,  ungallant,  and  unbe- 
coming. As  he  hoped  they  should  all  meet  in  heaven  without  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  church  here  on  earth.  He  asked  them  to  join  in  giving  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Street,  for  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  papers  he  ever  heard  read  at  the 
Institute. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Street,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  he  hoped  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  in  reference  to 
the  common  worship  in  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  remembered  by  Architects  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Litany  desk,  which  symbolized  the  common  worship  of  priest  and  people.  He  was  desirous  that 
architects  should  read  the  paper  of  Mr.  Ashpitel,  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  which  had 
already  been  referred  to,  but  he  denied  that  the  evidence  Mr.  Ashpitel  brought  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  evidence  for  the  Church  of  England,  owing  to  the  antagonism,  in  many  respects,  between  them 
at  all  times.  As  to  the  church  to  which  his  Paper  referred,  he  believed  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ashpitel,  that 
it  might  be  of  foreign  foundation,  could  not  be  supported.  The  foundation  was  English ; the  indulgence 
to  which  he  had  referred  was  foreign. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  HUNGERFORD  MARKET. 

(Just  Removed  to  make  room  for  the  Railway  Station.) 

By  Charles  Fowler,  Fellow. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Dec.  15, 1862. 


The  march  of  improvement  in  these  days  is  so  rapid  and  sweeping,  particularly  in  regard  to  railway 
operations,  that  without  attentive  observation  we  are  liable  not  only  to  lose  sight  of  existing  features 
of  topography,  but  also  our  recollection  of'  them.  Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  importance 
of  railway  traffic  than  the  immense  sacrifices  that  have  been,  and  are  still  being  made  to  bring  it 
within  the  easiest  possible  reach  of  the  public.  One  of  the  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  the 
Railway  now  in  progress  from  Charing  Cross  and  Hungerford  Wharf  to  the  London  Bridge  Stations, 
which  in  crossing  the  river,  and  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  of  the  most  expensive  construction. 
The  termini,  more  especially,  as  involving  the  removal  of  extensive  modern  buildings  of  the  most 
costly  nature,  both  as  to  construction  and  consequential  damages,  viz.,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and 
Hungerford  Market,  may  be  referred  to. 

In  requesting  your  attention  to  the  latter,  I would  observe,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a 
rare  occurrence  that  the  same  person  who  originally  designed  and  constructed  these  buildings  should 
also  have  witnessed  their  entire  demolition ; and  on  this  occasion  have  to  deliver  a funeral  oration, 
as  it  were,  over  his  departed  achievements. 

Thus,  within  about  thirty  years,  has  been  erected  this  rather  extensive  pile  of  building,  which, 
from  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  was  calculated  to  last  for  centuries,  and  now  has  been  entirely 
swept  away,  and  all  signs  of  its  existence  obliterated,  even  to  the  foundations.  Sic  transeunt  opera 
architecti. 

I do  not  wish  or  intend  to  deplore  this  event,  but  hope  that  the  great  object  thus  to  be  effected 
will  prove  a real  boon  to  the  public,  and  that  it  will  be  carried  out  in  a style  that  may  be  suitable  and 
ornamental  to  that  central  and  important  neighbourhood. 

These  circumstances  have  led  me  to  consider  that,  without  assuming  any  particular  interest  to 
belong  to  Hungerford  Market  as  a public  edifice,  yet  the  entire  removal  of  so  extensive  a building, 
and  the  total  change  to  be  effected  on  that  site,  deserves  some  notice  or  record  as  a matter  of  history, 
and  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is  the  proper  deposit  of  all  such  records ; where 
they  may  be  found  by  future  enquirers  into  topography,  and  probably  prove  much  more  interesting  to 
posterity  than  to  the  present  generation.  I have  deemed  it,  therefore,  my  duty,  as  one  of  your  oldest 
members,  to  present  for  your  acceptance  the  drawings  now  submitted,  which  the  Directors  of  the 
Company  have  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose  ; and  I have  produced  other  drawings 
by  way  of  further  illustration  of  the  subject. 

The  Hungerford  House  Estate,  as  we  all  know,  was  one  of  those  aristocratic  seats,  which,  in  a 
connected  series,  occupied  the  shore  of  the  river  from  the  Palace  of  Westminster  to  the  Temple 
Gardens.  On  the  east  side  was  York  House,  (a  small  portion  of  which  became  absorbed  by  the 
market  wharf),  and  the  designation  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  last  noble  occupier,  may  be 
seen  spread  over  the  neighbourhood,  or  read  off  from  the  Map  of  London.  On  the  west  is  the  Craven 
Estate. 

The  noble  family  of  Hungerford  were  of  Farleigh  Castle,  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  last  of  the  race 
was  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  surnamed  “ The  Spendthrift,”  who  squandered  an  immense  inheritance, 
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and  then,  probably  with  a view  to  redeem  his  ruined  circumstances,  determined  to  convert  his  metro- 
politan seat  into  a market,  for  which  a royal  charter  was  granted  in  1G81,  the  31st  Charles  II.  This 
was  recorded  by  an  inscription  on  a tablet  on  the  north  front  of  the  old  market-house,  under  a niche 
containing  a bust,  said  to  represent  Sir  E.  Ilungerford  ; but  I feel  confident  that  it  was  intended  for 
King  Charles  II.,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  sketch  now  submitted,  which  I made  just  after  the  removal 
of  the  bust. 

The  market  buildings  then  erected,  consisted  of  a detached  market  hall,  in  an  open  area, 
surrounded  with  shops  and  other  buildings,  and  two  short  streets,  connecting  with  the  Strand  on 
the  north,  and  the  river  on  the  south,  where  were  the  old  Hungerford  Stairs  and  Causeway.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  property  was  sold  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  year  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  became  possessed  of  one-fourth.  Both  of  these  proprietors  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  the  public  service,  which  probably  led  to  their  becoming  partners  and  joint  adventurers  in 
the  market.  Thirty  years  later  (March,  1717)  it  appears  that  the  entire  estate,  together  with  some 
property  adjacent,  held  under  lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  was  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Henry  Wise,  whose  great  grandson,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wise,  of  Offchurch,  Warwick,  sold  it  to  the 
Hungerford  Market  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  a market  under  the  powers  of 
their  Act  of  Parliament. 

Our  senior  members,  no  doubt,  recollect  the  premises  as  they  stood  in  1824.  The  whole  were 
in  a very  degraded  state,  the  occupiers  mostly  of  a low  class,  including  a large  portion  chargeable  to 
the  parish  ; and,  considering  that  the  situation  is  so  central,  bordering  on  the  main  thoroughfare,  both 
by  land  and  water,  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  so  long  lain  in  such  a dilapidated  and 
unproductive  state. 

The  first  suggestion  for  reviving  the  market  originated  with  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  in  June,  1824, 
when  a preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  preparing  of  plans  and  surveys,  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  and 
a bill  in  Parliament  to  incorporate  the  intended  company.  A model  of  the  design  was  also 
constructed  and  submitted  to  the  King  George  IV.,  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1825, 
and  received  His  Majesty’s  approval.  Subsequently  it  was  examined  by  several  noblemen  and  other 
influential  persons,  who  patronised  the  undertaking  by  subscribing  for  shares,  and  giving  it  their 
personal  co-operation  and  support.  Although  the  preliminary  measures  were  vigorously  prosecuted, 
yet  they  could  not  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  the  requsite  notices  being  given  for  the  Bill 
in  the  Session  of  1825-2G.  In  the  following  year  there  was  such  a deluge  of  speculative  schemes, 
followed,  as  always  happens,  by  a commercial  panic,  that  the  promoters  were  then  deterred  from 
proceeding  with  this  scheme  ; and  thus  it  remained  in  abeyance  until  a more  auspicious  period. 

Early  in  1829  the  measure  was  energetically  revived.  Public  meetings  were  held,  a good  share 
list  was  subscribed,  the  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  in  the  following  session,  and  the  necessary 
steps  were  taken  for  completing  the  purchase,  getting  possession  of  the  site,  and  erecting  the 
buildings.  Altnough  nearly  all  the  occupiers  were  tenants  at  will,  whose  tenancies  were  determined 
in  the  regular  course,  yet,  in  many  instances,  compensations  were  awarded  by  the  Court  of  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  beyond  what  would  have  been  due  upon  ordinary  principles  of  calculation 
for  surrendering  a lease  for  twenty-one  years.  These,  together  with  many  other  heavy  and  unexpected 
charges  and  impediments,  were  felt  to  be  very  discouraging  to  the  undertaking  at  the  outset. 

The  works  at  the  water-side  were  commenced  early  in  1831 ; and  on  the  18th  of  June  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Dolphin  Tavern  was  laid  by  Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Dover,  with 
appropriate  ceremony. 
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On  the  1st  of  May,  1832,  oyster  boats  first  came  up  to  the  wharf,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
"[833,  the  market  was  formally  opened  by  the  directors,  proprietors,  and  others,  in  procession, 
followed  by  boat  races,  a balloon  ascent,  and  festivities. 


STATEMENT  OF  AEEA  OF  SITE  AND  BUILDINGS. 


Square  Yds. 

A. 

B. 

p. 

The  Hungerford  Estate  Proper 

8134  = 

1 

2 

30 

York  Buildings  Water  Works  Company,  part  of  the 

York  House 

Estate  ..... 

2371  = 

0 

1 

38 

Charles  Court  Estate  (Graham) 

1006  = 

0 

0 

30 

Plots  connected  with  Villiers  Street 

536  = 

0 

0 

18 

Embankment  into  the  River 

3067  = 

0 

2 

23 

Total,  including  street  and  open  areas 

. 15,114  = 

3 

0 

19 

Portions  occupied  by  buildings,  9077  square  yards,  or  81,691  feet,  just  -f-ths  of  the  whole. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  it  may  be  stated,  that  on  probing  the  ground  at 
the  river  side  to  a depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  no  solid  bed  could  be  found.  All  was  alluvial  mud, 
of  about  an  even  consistence ; and  after  much  consideration,  particularly  as  to  the  great  cost  of  piling 
and  coffer  dams,  it  was  determined  to  dispense  with  them,  and  rely  upon  the  even  distribution 
of  the  bearings,  and  the  strength  and  consistency  of  the  work.  (I  understand  that  the  piling  recently 
driven  for  the  railway  works  is  from  30  to  35  feet  below  Trinity  datum.)  Eventually  some  move- 
ments occurred  outwards,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  deepening  of  the  river  bed,  by  the  scouring  effect 
of  the  tide,  after  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge ; but  not  the  least  crack  or  unsoundness  appeared 
in  the  masonry.  With  regard  to  the  market  buildings  generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were 
characterized  by  great  strength  and  durability.  There  were  upwards  of  150  granite  columns  and 
piers,  and  more  than  6,000  feet  of  granite  ashlar  in  the  wharves  and  basements.  Nearly  the  whole 
site  was  covered  with  brick  vault-ng ; and  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  depth  of  the  footings 
double  or  two  storied  basements  were  formed  throughout. 


HUNGERFORD  MARKET— COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Messrs.  Grissell  & Peto’s  Contract  . 

£45,307 

Ditto  for  Stairs  and  Causeway  ..... 

1,277 

Additional  Buildings,  including  Metal  Roof 

5,668 

Additional  Basements  and  other  works,  including  Fittings,  &c. 

11,412 

£63,664 

Court-house  and  Arcade  Buildings  by  G.  & P.  Contract,  and  extras. 

8,469 

Houses  East  side  of  Hungerford  Street,  erected  by  Baker  & Son  . 

7,826 

Sub-Basement,  West  side  ..... 

1,712 

Houses  over  ditto  ....... 

10,617 

Extra  finishings,  both  sides  ..... 

1,099 

21,254 

Water  and  Gas  Services,  Paving  Wharf  and  Street,  Moorage,  &c. 

• 

4,148 

Total  outlay,  exclusive  of  Architect  and  Clerks  of  Works 

£97,535 

As  a public  enterprise  or  adventure,  this  market  has  proved  a failure ; for,  after  paying  the 
1nterest  on  borrowed  capital,  the  annual  dividend  on  the  shares  has  scarcely  amounted  to  2jr  per  cent. 
Although  the  situation  and  arrangements  offered  great  advantages  to  the  public,  they  have  not  been 
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availed  of.  Experience  shows  that  shops  engross  all  retail  dealings  ; and  for  wholesale , although  the 
few  markets  which  engross  them  are  crowded  to  excess,  with  extreme  inconvenience,  yet  the  salesmen 
find  it  their  interest  to  coufine  the  trade  to  the  old  channels,  where  they  may  be  more  sure  of  keeping 
it  in  their  own  hands ; for,  in  regard  to  these  matters,  they  and  not  the  producers  and  consumers, 
viz.,  the  public,  are  the  influential  and  governing  body. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Ilungerford  Market  made  a chivalrous  attempt  to  break  through  this 
monopoly,  by  endeavouring  to  establish  a wholesale  Eish  Market  on  their  premises.  This  led  to 
their  embarking  (much  beyond  their  intention)  in  extensive  speculations  for  supplying  the  several 
kinds  of  fish,  involving  heavy  charges  and  responsibilities,  beyond  all  calculation,  one  step  requiring 
another,  so  that  at  one  time  they  had  more  than  a hundred  vessels  chartered  to  fish  for  supplying  the 
market,  besides  other  important  contracts  and  engagements. 

Nothing  was  spared  to  ensure  success,  but  every  effort  resulted  in  defeat  and  disappointment, 
until  the  losses  and  liabilities  became  so  serious,  that  the  scheme  was  necessarily  abandoned.  The 
causes  of  this  failure  were  numerous,  and,  in  some  measure  inscrutable  ; but  the  most  prominent  and 
intelligible  was  the  determined  and  active  opposition  of  the  Billingsgate  salesmen,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  they  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  triumph.  The  loss  incurred  by  the  adventurers  in 
these  operations  during  a period  of  less  than  six  months,  was  about  £36,000  ! In  the  course  of  events 
connected  with  Hungerford  Market  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  erection  of  the  Suspension  Bridge 
by  Mr.  Brunei,  as  being  attached  to  the  market,  and  eventually  sharing  its  fate.  The  Market 
Company  were  induced  to  concur  in  this  scheme,  under  the  impression  that  the  traffic  to  be  brought 
by  the  bridge  might  promote  the  trade  of  the  market ; but  as  that  traffic  was  carried  entirely  over 
the  upper  or  main  level  of  the  premises,  all  the  lower  court,  with  its  shops,  and  in  a great  measure 
the  wharf  also,  were  thrown  into  obscurity,  and  greatly  depreciated ; so  that  upon  the  whole  the 
advantage  to  the  Market  Company  of  this  association  of  objects  became  very  questionable.  As 
regards  the  steam-boat  traffic,  the  change  of  access  so  occasioned  was  disadvantageous. 

In  the  proper  order  of  time,  I should  have  mentioned  before,  that  a party  of  market  shareholders 
brought  forward  the  first  company  that  was  established  for  running  steam-boats  for  passengers  above 
London  Bridge,  styled  the  London  and  Westminster  Steam  Boat  Company,  their  vessels  being  usually 
distinguished  as  the  flower  boats,  which  are  still  plying  successfully.  This  project  was  contemplated 
and  put  forward  in  the  original  prospectus  of  the  Market  Company;  and  experience  has  justified  the 
anticipation  that  Ilungerford  wharf  is  one  of  the  most  central  and  convenient  stations  for  that 
important  traffic.  The  example  of  this  first  company  was  soon  followed  by  many  others,  and  competi- 
tion naturally  reduced  the  profits.  The  result  was,  a reduction  of  fares  to  a minimum  rate,  at  which, 
after  long  and  steady  perseverance,  the  investment  has  become  fairly  remunerative. 

There  have  been  many  other  petty  adventures  incidental  to  the  history  of  this  establishment,  but 
I have  already  recited  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  deserves  your  notice.  They  only  served  to  show 
the  zeal  of  the  directors  to  turn  the  property  to  the  best  account,  and  to  compensate  for  the  failure 
of  the  original  objects  by  adopting  various  others  that  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

It  might  have  been  observed  that  alterations  were  made  in  the  buildings  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  these  objects,  but  in  which  I took  no  part.  I have  already  admitted  it  was  a failure,  but  by 
no  means  a disastrous  one,  for,  after  paying  off,  in  full,  the  debentures  and  borrowed  capital,  the 
dividends  or  returns  to  the  shareholders  amounted  to  79  per  cent.,  and  a provision  or  compensation 
having  been  first  set  apart  for  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Eowler  proceeded  to  describe  the  drawings  presented,  comprising  a general  plan,  with  five 
views  of  the  buildings,  and  a sketch  of  the  bust  referred  to. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eowler  for  his  paper  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

i 


ON  THE  CONVENTUAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  CANTERBURY. 


By  the  Rey.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.,  E.R.S.L.,  F.S.A.,  F.E.S.N.A.,  Memb.  Corr.  Soc. 
Franq.  d' Archeol. ; and  S.  A.  de  Normandie,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Dec.  15, 1862. 


In  an  endeavour  to  map  out  the  Conventual  remains  of  a Monastery,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  quote 
authors  of  credit,  but  to  compare  what  we  read  in  books  and  ancient  writers,  manuscripts  and  records, 
with  the  evidence  which  we  can  see,  the  situation  of  the  places,  and  the  ruins  or  buildings  which  still  exist. 
In  the  case  of  Durham,  a writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  left  on  record  the  destination  of  every 
portion  of  the  existing  remains,  and  the  work  of  identification  is,  therefore,  complete.  The  dotation 
charters  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  subsequent  orders  of  Chapter  allotting  the  old  buildings  as  prebendal 
houses,  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  enquiry  in  many  instances,  and  a careful  comparison  of 
the  plans  of  Benedictine  Monasteries  with  each  other,  forms  an  indispensable  step  in  the  progress  to 
an  accurate  and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  any  particular  convent.  I cannot  agree  with  the  sanguine 
and  too  positive  assertion  of  many  persons  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  a definite  and  invariable 
plan  existed  in  every  case.  Documentary  and  architectural  evidence  are  too  strong  evidences  in 
disproof,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a strong  resemblance  subsisted,  and  the  careful  study  of  a single 
Benedictine  house  affords  a key  to  every  subsequent  enquiry  into  the  arrangement  of  the  rest.  I now 
propose  to  lay  before  you  a plan  of  Canterbury,  founded  on  the  curious  design  of  Eadwyn  the  Monk, 
affixed  to  his  Tripartite  Psalter,  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  compared  W'ith  the 
buildings  as  they  at  present  exist. 

In  1755,  the  Antiquaries  Society  published  this  drawing,  which  was  made  before  the  fire  in  1174, 
but,  unfortunately,  as  Gostling  says,  it  was  designed  “ not  only  to  give  such  an  idea  of  the  Cathedral 
and  its  precinct  as  he  could,  but  to  show  the  course  of  the  sewers,  and  how  the  Monastery  was 
supplied  with  water,”  and  it  is  “ neither  a plan,  an  upright,  or  a prospect.”  Although  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  plot  of  Chester,  taken  shortly  after  the  dissolution,  in  point  of  geometrical 
precision,  it  is  far  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  minute  manner  in  which  every  detail  of  interest  is 
indicated.  "With  the  assistance  of  the  MSS.  printed  in  Anglia  Sacra  by  Wharton,  the  Obituary,  the 
Constitutions  of  Lanfranc,*  who  erected  the  Conventual  buildings, t and  the  works  of  Somner,  Battely 
and  Gostling,  a very  clear  account  may  be  drawn  up,  of  the  arrangement  and  customs  of  the  house, 

* Lanfrancus  indignus  S.  Dorobernensis  Ecclesiae  antistes,  dilectissimis  fratribus  suis,  Henrico  priori,  et  caeteris,  salutem  et 
benedictionem.  Mittimus  vobis  nostri  Ordinis  consuetudines  scriptas  quas  excerpsimus  ex  consuetudinibus  eorum  coenobiorum, 
quas  nostro  tempore  majoris  auctoi'itatis  sunt  in  ordine  Monachorum  (Works,  i 85).  Prior  Henry  became  Abbot  of  Battle  in 
1096  [Dart.  178.] 

f Lanfrancus  Claustra,  Celaria,  Refectorium,  Dormitoria,  caeterasque  omnes  Officinas  necessarias  et  omnia  sedificia  infra 
ambitum  Curiae  consistent^,  cum  ipso  ambitu,  mirabiliter  miranda  aedificavit  (Obituar.  Cantuar.  Ang.  Soc.  i.  55).  Ecclesiam 

Ckristi  Cantfiariensem  cum  omnibus  oiEcinis  quas  infra  murum  ipsius  Curiae  sunt,  cum  ipso  muro,  aedificavit Domes 

ad  opus  monachorum  neccessarias,  citato  opere,  consummavit,  &c.  (Avdmer  Hist.  Novell.  Lib.  i.  p.  8).  Lanfrancus  Ecclesiam 
Christi  Cantuariensem  cum  omnibus  Officinas  quae  infra  murum  ipsius  Curiae  sunt,  cum  ipso  muro  aedificavit  (R.  de  Diceto,  s.  a. 
1071,  Ap.  x.  Script.  484, 1.  25.  This  is  a restatement  of  the  fact  given  in  Gervasius,  lb.  1654, 1.  61,  Dart.  37).  Henricns  de 
Estria  electus  est  prior  anno  1285,  11  id  Aprilis,  aedes  novas  infra  Monasterium  et  extra  sumptuosas  fundavit,  et  plurimas 
dirutas  reparavit  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  141), 
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although  extreme  care  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  reconcile  many  conflicting  statements,  and  solve 
several  questions  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  I hope  to  do  this  in  the  following  Paper,  to  which 
I have  subjoined  my  authorities. 

Infirmary. — Upon  this  site  stood  an  ancient  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist,  built  by  Archbishop 
Cuthbert  for  a baptistery,  a court  to  examine  causes,  and  a place  of  burial  for  the  archbishops.  It  was 
near  the  cemetery,  which  the  old  infirmary  at  that  time  adjoined ; the  bones  in  this  graveyard  were 
removed,  after  the  fire  in  1174,  to  the  great  ditch  in  the  angle  between  the  chapel  and  the  infirmary 
(Dart.  34).  Battely  places  this  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  first  prebendal  garden,  and  says,  that  it  was 
burned  down  in  1174,  when  the  infirmary  was  also  destroyed.*  When  the  infirmary  was  rebuilt, 
after  1184,  a statue  of  St.  John  Baptist,  which  had  been  rescued,  was  placed  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  wall,  on  the  outside  of  the  infirmary  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  (Battely, 
107,  95,  n.  C.) 

The  infirmary  contained,  as  at  Ely,  Gloucester,  Peterborough,  and  Westminster,  a hall,  lined  with 
the  sick  monks’  cells,  and  a chapel,  in  one  range,  with  a gong,  a kitchen  on  the  north  side,  a large  larder 
on  the  N.W.  and  a bath-house  (Somner,  108).  In  1342,  Prior  Hathbrand  built  seven  chambers 
for  the  sick.f  There  is  also  mention  made  of  the  Long  Sail,  which  was  partly  pulled  down  in  1545 
(Hasted,  iv.  571,  579).  It  stood  between  (that  is,  eastward  of)  the  treasury  and  the  first  prebendal 
house,  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  house,  and  opposite  to  the  sub-prior’s  lodgings,  at  the  west  end 
of  “ the  bricked  passage,”  extending  from  the  deanery  to  the  first  and  second  [Arclid.  Harrison’s] 
prebendal  houses,  and  was,  at  one  time,  given  to  the  twelfth  prebendary.  It  was,  probably,  the 
infirmarer’s  lodging  ; a similar  building,  in  the  same  position,  remains  at  Ely.  Hathbrand’s  chambers 
for  the  sick  reached  as  far  as  the  prior’s  stone  hall,  or  Master’s  Hall  (Hasted,  iv.  580) . 

The  Infirmary  Sail , built  1342,  became  part  of  the  second  prebendal  house,  where  it  remains,  but 
has  been  divided  into  several  rooms.  Hasted  describes  it  as  “ built  of  squared  flint,  with  three  large 
Gothic  windows  upon  the  east  side ; on  the  stone  frames  on  each  side,  where  the  arches  spring,  on 
these  windows  are  carved  the  heads  of  a meagre  sick  monk,  and  of  a fat  healthy  one”  (Hasted  iv.  580). 
It  consisted  of  three  alleys. 

The  Infirmary  Chapel  was  continued  in  a line  with  the  hall.  The  present  remains  consist  of  a 
portion  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side,  towards  the  west  end,  being  the  corner  of  the  second  prebendal 
house,  the  whole  south  wall,  with  wide  circular  arches  and  pillars  of  small  squared  stones,  forming  the 
north  side  of  the  second  prebendal  house,  and  the  two  large  arches  of  the  chancel,  at  the  east,  which 
are  pointed  (Hasted,  iv.  580.)  The  pointed  arch,  which  once  divided  the  chapel  from  the  hall,  is  also 
visible.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  contained  altars  of  St.  Mary — before  which  a taper  was 
continually  burning — of  St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Benedict.  There  was  a door  near  the  cemetery  gate 
(Eadwyn’s  plan)  or  garden  gate  (Battely,  84,  n.f.),  in  the  south  wall  towards  the  end,  [near  St. 
Benedict’s  altar,  which  stood  in  an  apse],  used  by  the  monks  in  passing  out  for  exercise  into  the  garden, 
and  called  the  “ Cemetery-gate  next  the  chapel.”  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  north  aisle  of  the 
hall,  with  the  garden  on  the  north  side,  was  assigned  to  the  second  prebendal  house ; and  the  south 
side  and  chapel,  with  the  kitchen,  hall,  bakehouse,  parlour,  buttery,  the  garden  before  the  Prior’s 


* M.  C.  lxxiiii.  Domus  Infirmorum  cum  Capella  S.  Maria  et  aliis  quibusdam  Curiae officinis  combusta  est  (Gervasius,  ap.  x. 
Script.  129, 1.  22).  Coepit  igiter  Magister  IVillelmus  causa  fundamenti  (scil  nova  Capella  S.  Thoma)  Monachorum  Cimite- 
rium  fodere  undh  compulsus  est  multorum  sanctorum  monachorum  ossa  effodere,  qua,  diligenter  in  unum  collecta,  reposita  sunt 
in  grandi  fossa,  in  angulo  illo,  qui  est  inter  Capellam  et  Domum  Infirmorum,  ad  meridiem  (Gerv.  Chron  lb.  1299,  i.  41). 

f Robertus  Hathbrand  successit  anno  1338  et  obiit  anno  1370.  Aulam  Lapideam  qua  dicitur  1 Mensa  Magistri’  cum 
septem  cameris  adjacentibus  pro  infirmis  ; cameras!  aliam  plumbo  coopertam  juxta  La  Gloriet ; novam  Coquinasi  construi 
fecit  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  142.  Battely,  44,  App.) 
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gallery,  the  old  garden  in  the  sanctuary,  with  his  tower  therein,  and  his  stable  next  the  middle  gate, 
were  assigned  to  the  first  prebendary.  (Hasted,  iv.  571.)  Of  the  infirmary  kitchen,  prescribed  by 
Lanfranc  (Wilkins,  i.  350),  and  offices  there  is  no  vestige,  in  consequence  of  frequent  rebuilding  since 
the  dissolution.  A cross  wall  between  the  first  and  second  prebendal  houses,  taken  down  in  1579, 
formed,  probably,  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel ; and  Canon’s-row,  the  passage  between  these  houses, 
was  laid  with  stone  (Somner,  p.  107.) 

The  duties  of  the  infirmarer  are  laid  down  in  Lanfranc’s  Constitutions  c.  lx.  (Works  I.  155),  and 
the  rules  for  the  sick  in  c.  xxiii.  Whenever  a monk  was  actually  dying,  two  brothers  in  their  turns, 
two  aud  two,  read  before  hitn,  day  and  night,  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Gospels,  and,  when  he 
became  insensible,  sang  Psalms  until  he  died.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  his  body  was  apparelled  in  his 
habit,  having  been  previously  washed  in  a leaden  cistern,  which  remained  in  the  last  century;  and  sewn 
up  within  a haircloth,  upon  which  ashes  were  strewn  in  the  form  of  a cross.  The  body  was  then  laid 
upon  a stone  slab  in  the  chapel,  which  was  removed  in  1399  ; in  1404  a similar  stone  was  erected 
before  the  holy  cross  in  the  chapel  [Battely,  94,  95].  If  the  monk  was  dying  in  the  infirmary,  the 
fact  was  announced,  by  a servant  of  the  Infirmarer,  at  the  cloister  door  (Wilkins  I,  358),  but  if  he 
died  outside  the  convent,  his  body  was  carried  on  a bier  through  the  Court-gate  to  the  infirmary,  and 
then  the  servant,  as  in  the  former  case,  summoned  the  brethren  by  beating  on  his  rattle  (tabula)  ; 
they  then  assembled,  and  passing  through  the  great  gates  of  the  Monastery,  proceeded  to  the  infirmary, 
where  a service  for  the  dead  commenced.  (Ibid.  360).  Compare  the  Westminster  Custumal,  c.  1266, 
Cotton.  MSS.  Otho.  c.  xi.  c.  xxxiii.  fo.  196,  22  b.  and  c.  xxxvi.  fo.  34-5,  for  the  account  of  the  trental 
of  a dead  brother,  and  the  daily  procession  to  his  grave  during  thirty  days  after  his  interment.  For 
my  acquaintance  with  this  MS.  I am  indebted  to  IN’ . E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Suh-Prior’s  Lodging  extended  along  the  south  side  of  Canon’s-row,  between  the  infirmary-hall 
and  the  library,  and  was,  after  the  dissolution,  converted  into  minor  canons’  houses  (Boys’  plan  : 
Battely,  94,)  and  since  into  the  Chorister’s  School,  known  as  Walton.  He  was  the  Prior’s  vice- 
gerent (Ibid.  101).  The  house  was  given  successively  to  the  eleventh  and  first  prebendaries 
(Hasted,  iv.  579.  A.  S.  I.  148). 

The  Dormitory,  which  is  built  over  cellarage,  the  door  of  which  remains,  measuring  105  ft.  north 
and  south,  and  78  ft.  6 in.  east  and  west,  was  divided  into  cells,  one  being  allotted  to  each  monk 
(Langston’s  Constit.  1222,  c.  xl.  Johnson’s  Can.  ii.  117).  There  is  a door  on  the  north  side,  facing 
Green-court,  and  another  in  the  cloister,  with  a loop  for  light,  leading  into  the  cellarage  below  it.  It  is 
figured  by  Storer,  who  says  [Cathedrals  I,  p.  ii.  PI.  17]  that  when  opened,  Aug.  1813,  a rude  mechanic 
seriously  injured  an  “admirably  sculptured  archway.”  The  Prior  at  one  time  had  his  bed  in  it  (Anglia 
Sacra,  I.  143.  Battely,  App.  44).  At  St.  Alban’s  the  bedsteads  were  of  oak  (Matt.  Par.  1054),  the 
beds  were  made  of  flock,  or,  in  earlier  times,  stuffed  with  hay  or  straw,  which  was  renewed  once  a year 
(Wilkins  I,  349).  The  coverlets  were  of  cloth,  lined  with  fur  or  sheepskin.  A mat,  a hard  pillow,  and  a 
rug  or  blanket  completed  the  furniture  (Battely,  96).  The  partitions  (intermedia)  of  the  cells  were  first 
introduced  by  the  Clugniacs  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  curtains  or  trelliced  doors,  so  that  the  chief 
might  oversee  the  whole.  (Matt.  Par.  1095).  These  cells  (Bites  of  Durham,  c.  xliii)  at  Durham 
remained  until  a recent  period ; the  lower  range  of  windows  which  lighted  them  still  exists.  At 
Peterborough  we  have  the  date  of  the  construction  of  “ privatse  camerse  ” in  the  dortor,  by  Abbot 
Bobert,  c.  1214  [Swaffham  Chron. ; Hist.  Angl.  var.  Script,  p.  108].  On  leaving  the  choir  after 
Compline,  the  superior  sprinkled  the  monks  as  they  passed  to  the  dormitory.  Having  meditated  and 
prayed,  each  monk,  apparelled  in  his  habit,  lay  down ; the  chamber  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and, 
the  doors  being  locked,  a light  was  kept  burning  all  night  (Lanfranc  I,  144.  Martene  Anecd.  1681), 
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and  if  any  one  awakened  the  rest,  he  was  compelled  to  do  immediate  penance  before  the  cross  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  The  Abbot,  with  an  attendant,  went  the  circuit  of  the  Monastery  the  last  tiling  at 
night  (Martene  de  ant.  Mon.  rit.  c.  xii.)  The  Sub-Prior  made  the  rounds  at  Durham  (Rites,  ch.  xlix.) 
The  patrol  or  Circa  also  went  round  the  dormitory.  (Wilkins  I,  347.  Lanfranc’s  Works  I,  144,  145). 
After  matins  on  Rogation  days,  the  brethren  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  beds  again  and  enjoy  an 
extra  sleep  (lb.  122).  On  these  days,  Whitsun  Tuesday  and  Good  Friday,  they  went  down  into 
the  choir  barefooted  (lb.  122).  Meridian  or  noonday  sleep  was  taken  after  sexts.  (lb.  122,  125), 
Sometimes  all  the  bells  were  rung  to  waken  the  sleepers  (lb.  127).  Perpetual  silence  was  observed, 
and  two  watchmen  (vigiles)  kept  guard — one  until  midnight,  the  other  till  daybreak.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  wake  the  superior  (Lanfranc,  Works,  i.  141). 

In  12G6,  the  chamberlain  gave  £100.  towards  leading  the  dormitory.  (Anglia Sacra,  i.  195).  As 
the  monks  had  to  attend  the  night  hours,  a door  and  passage  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  constructed, 
leading  out  of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  dormitory,  by  the  Baptistery  and  Prior’s  Way,  into  the 
north  wing  of  the  choir  transept,  which  still  remains.  (Gostling,  164).  The  dormitory  was  divided 
into  the  greater  and  lesser  dortor,  the  latter,  probably,  being  allotted  to  the  junior  monks.  Of  the 
former,  which  was  dismantled  in  1547  (Gostling,  160),  four  Norman  windows  remain  on  the  west 
side  over  the  cloister ; and  the  lower  pannels  of  two-blind  perpendicular  windows,  added  by  Prior 
Chillinden,  1397-1411  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  147),  are  visible  on  the  north  wall  of  the  Chapter  house.  He 
also  built  the  new  way  already  mentioned,  “below  the  shaving  house”  (Dart.  37),  which  means, 
probably,  that  he  restored  the  lower  passage  to  the  crypt  and  the  upper  gallery,  the  so-called 
Baptistery  having  formed  a conduit  and  the  shaving  house.*  By  Lanfranc’s  Constitution  (Wilkins,  i. 
351)  the  monks  were  to  be  shaved  in  the  cloister  (Lanfranc’s  Works,  i.  104,  158),  but  in  1266  we 
find  that,  in  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Canterbury,  lay  barbers  were  admitted  as  a boon,  and  the. 
operation  was  directed  to  take  place  “ in  the  chamber  next  the  bath  house”  (Thorn.  Chron.  1915). 

At  the  north-west  angle  there  are  remains  of  a newel  staircase,  which  communicated  with  the 
leads,  and  some  windows.  Gostling  (p.  163),  apparently  in  error,  judging  from  the  present  position  of 
the  bricked  passage,  speaks  of  a Chapel,  22  ft.  long  by  6 ft.  6 in.,  and  18  ft.  high,  between  the  dormi- 
tories, converted  in  his  time  into  a staircase  and  two  small  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  Indications 
of  a double  gable  are  to  be  seen  in  Eadwyn’s  plan.  An  oratory  adjoining  the  dormitory,  in  which  the 
celebrant  and  assistants  vested  on  Christmas  day,  is  prescribed  by  Lanfranc  (Works,  i.  94).  A chapel 
of  St.  Mary  was  attached  to  the  dormitory  of  St.  Augustine’s  (Thorn.  2038).  Gostling  says  that  it  had 
an  arched  door  in  the  west  wall,  to  be  seen  in  his  time  in  the  “bricked  alley”  [i.  e.  the  terrace- 
walk  leading  to  the  passage  to  the  Baptistery]  ; on  each  side  were  doors  opening  into  the  two 
dormitories,  and  on  the  north  side  was  a fourth  door.  Twenty  or  thirty  feet  beyond  the  west  door 
was  one  of  large  size,  probably  opening  on  a passage  between  the  galleries  of  the  dormitory,  which, 
he  thinks,  was  divided  into  three  alleys  (p.  163).  The  central  alley  may  have  formed  the  chapel  if 
he  is  correct ; which  the  present  appearance  of  the  bricked  alley  would  induce  one  to  doubt.  There 
are  several  pillars  of  the  cellarage  remaining. 

The  lesser  dormitory  was  converted  into  the  Long  Hall,  or  common  refectory  for  the  minor 
canons  and  choir  after  the  Dissolution,  but  was  in  1559  made  into  the  ninth  prebendal  house  (Battely, 
56),  and  afterwards  attached  to  the  twelfth  stall  (Hasted,  iv.  571.  Gostling,  138,  162).  It  stood 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Green-court.  Adjoining  it  was  the  Gong, f between  it  and  the  prior’3 

* Thomas  Chillinden,  Prior  promotus  1390,  obiit  anno  1411.  Claustrum  quoque,  Domom  Capitularem,  Magnum 
Dormitoriom,  cum  Nova  Via  versus  Ecclesiam  et  subtus  Doaiuai  Rastcr.®  de  novo  fieri  fecit. 

f The  Gong  built  by  W.  of  Wykeham,  at  New  College,  Oxford,  retains  its  arrangements  complete. 
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lodge,  on  the  east  side  of  which  was  a door  to  this  range  of  the  building,  much  of  which  remains  ; it 
was  converted  into  three  houses  for  minor  canons  (Gostling,  1G3.  Rites  of  Durham,  c.  xliii.)  Out- 
side the  wall  of  the  gong,  on  the  south,  was  a passage  between  the  dark  entry  and  the  dormitory 
cellarage.  Southward  of  this  passage  there  are  some  old  walls  which,  probably,  formed  part  of  the 
third  dormitory  which  lay  parallel  with  the  gong,  between  it  and  the  church,  being  identical  with  the 
“ Celia  Novitiorum  ” of  Lanfranc  (Wilkins,  i.  354).  The  large  mass  of  stonework  at  the  angle  of 
the  North  Steps,  with  a staircase  from  the  cellarage,  still  remaining,  contains  a Norman  elliptic  window, 
which  lighted  the  hall  of  the  gong. 

The  Befectory,  built  over  cellarage,  to  which  a door  and  stair  remain  on  the  north-east  angle, 
130  ft.  long,  and  about  15  ft.  to  the  floor  or  chamber  of  the  upper  chamber  or  loft,  was  built  at  an 
unknow’n  period  (Hasted,  iv.  575).  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloisters,  as  at  Gloucester, 
Sherborne,  and  Chester.  In  1550  the  third  prebendal  house  was  built  out  of  its  remains  (Hasted, 
iv.  571).  A fragment  of  the  north-west  angle,  and  a large  portion  of  the  north-east  wall,  containing 
a doorway  to  stairs  which,  probably,  led  down  to  cellarage  (Hasted,  iv.  576)  remain.  The  refectory 
was  built  on  the  level  of  the  cloisters.  A pointed  door  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  cloister  has 
also  been  preserved.  The  great  doorway  from  the  cloister  [figured  by  Storer,  pi.  xiv.)  fronts  the 
lavatory,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  wall  adjoining  it,  on  the  wrest,  is  the  passage  to  the  reader’s  pulpit, 
from  which  the  lections  were  read  during  hall-time.  This  staircase  may  have  been  continued  to  give 
access  to  a loft  or  upper  chamber,  of  which  there  are  marks  of  the  flooring,  15  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  refectory.  Upon  the  east  wall  of  this  room  there  is  a transitional  Norman  arcading  of 
Purbeck  marble,  marking  its  importance.  The  suggestion  may,  therefore,  be  made  whether  the 
western  portion  did  not  form  a loft  or  dining  ball,  used  on  common  days,  as  at  Durham  [Davis’  Rites, 
eh.  xxxix,  xliv,  xlix],  and  the  east  end  the  dormitory  chapel  or  oratory,  for  at  this  point  the  wall  of  the 
dormitory  is  solid,  while  southward,  towards  the  cloister,  it  is  pierced  with  windows.  A similar 
passage  is  to  be  seen  at  Rochester,  and  the  pulpits  of  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Beaulieu,  are 
familiar  to  all  architects.  The  refectory  was  fitted  up  with  seats,  and  provided  with  wine-flasks 
(justitite)  and  drinking-cups  (scyphi)  (Lanfranc’s  AVorks,  i.  107).  On  Maunday-Thursday  the 
convent  assemble  here  to  drink  the  cup  of  charity,  and  the  pulpit  (analogion)  was  brought  from 
the  minster,  by  the  sacristan,  for  the  use  of  the  deacon.  All  the  signals  were  made  by  the  rattle 
or  small  bell  (cymbalum)  (Ibid),  but  at  Westminster  by  the  skilla.  There,  when  the  Abbot  dined, 
the  Convent  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  in  two  ranks  bare-headed,  until  he  passed  by  : they, 
then,  keeping  their  faces  eastward,  waited  till  he  bowed  and  rang  his  bell ; at  this  signal  all  took  their 
places  at  the  tables,  and  the  refectorar,  with  one  blow  on  his  skilla,  directed  dinner  to  be  served. 

By  Langton’s  Constitutions,  c.  xliv,  the  fare  was  the  same  for  all  (Johnson  ii.  119).  This 
consisted  of  cheese,  fish,  and  fruits,  meat  being  restricted  to  the  prior’s  table,  the  guest  house,  and 
infirmary.  The  charge  of  the  hall  was  given  to  the  cellarer,  and  not,  as  in  other  convents,  to 
the  refectioner.  In  an  old  bill-of-fare  preserved  by  Battely  (p.  96),  each  monk  had  two  soles  for 
dinner,  or  one  plaice  or  inackarel,  or  four  herrings  or  whitings,  or  five  eggs : beer  was  the  ordinary 
beverage.  Strict  silence  was  observed  (Decret.  lib.  iii,  tit.  xxxv,  c.  vi). 

The  monks  assembled  before  dinner,  either  in  the  church  or,  in  winter,  in  the  calefactory  or 
common  house  hall  (Rites  of  Durham,  ch.  xlv.  I),  a room  with  a fire  in  it,  usually  adjoining  the  chapter 
house  (Martene  de  Ant.  Mon.  rit.  L.  viii) .;  after  sexts  in  summer,  and  nones  in  winter,  all  the  gates 
being  closed,  and  the  prior  having  rung  the  bell ; after  washing  at  the  lavatory  they  enrered  the  hall, 
and  saluted  the  cross,  which  was  over  the  superior’s  table  (Raine’s  Durham,  95.  Rudborne  Hist.  Maj. 
L.  Ill,  c.  xiii.  Chron.  Abend.  I,  p.  47),  and  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  they  sang  grace.  The  monks 
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then  took  their  allotted  seats,  in  messes  varying  from  three  to  ten.  The  hebdomadarii  served  the 
dishes,  and  each  monk  let  down  his  cowl  over  his  eyes  and  eat  in  silence  while  the  lections  were  read ; 
when  dinner  was  over,  grace  was  said,  and  the  broken  meat  and  bread  were  carefully  collected  for  the 
service  of  the  Almonry  (Martene  de  ant.  mon.  rit.  c.  ix).  At  the  caritas,  before  collation  and  com- 
pline, a cup  of  wine  was  served  to  each  monk  ; while  the  lection  was  being  read,  two  tapers  were 
lighted  on  the  superior’s  table,  and  three  on  each  of  the  lower  tables  (cap.  xi).  Supper  throughout 
the  year  was  composed  of  bread,  fruit,  or  thin  cakes  [lb.  T.  iv.  107.  See  also  Monast.  Angl.  I,  p.xxxvii. 
xlviii.,  II.  207.  Eites  of  Durham,  c.  xxxix].  Upon  great  days  the  cellarer  furnished  festival  clothes 
for  the  table  [mappsc],  and  the  chamberlain  provided  a better  sort  of  towel  [tersoria],  and  white 
napkins  [manutergia]  were  spread  over  the  ordinary  equipment  of  the  tables  [Lanfranc  I,  130,  136]. 

Along  the  north-west  side  of  the  dormitory  was  a passage  which  communicated  with  “ tbe 
chamber  in  which  the  fish  was  washed,”  and  an  octagonal  Kitchen,  which  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Larder  Gate  still  standing  (Hasted  IY,  575).  On  the  west  side  of  this  court-yard  was  the  larder  or 
pantry  (Battely,  p.  96),  with  two  windows,  through  one  (the  “ dresser  window,”  Eites  of  Durham, 
c.  xliv.  xxxix.)  the  food  for  the  hall  was  brought  from  the  kitchen,  and  through  the  other,  dishes  were 
passed  to  be  washed  (Eadwyn’s  plan). 

Eeturned  along  the  west  side  of  this  room,  and  also  along  the  north  wall  of  the  refectory,  to  the 
west,  was  a covered  cloister  forming  the  Parlour,  and  facing  the  Larder  Gate  and  Guest  House. 
This  room  (Paralitorium,  AVinchelsea’s  Statutes)  was  used  for  interviews  with  friends  or  traders,  and 
for  conversation.  At  Peterborough  there  was  a “ regulare  locutorium”  [Eites  of  Durham,  c.  xxxiii.] 
At  Abingdon  there  were  two  parlours,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  next  the  chapter  house, 
the  other  upon  the  west,  under  the  abbot’s  chapel.  [Hist.  Abend.  II,  286]. 

The  Larder  Gate  was  called  also,  the  “ Inner  Gate,  near  the  Guest  House,”  and  was  provided 
with  a porter’s  chamber  (Somner,  112). 

There  is  a curious  brickwork  arch,  26  ft.  in  span,  with  aspring  of  3 ft.  6 in.,  and  jambs  of  squared 
stone  and  flint.  Gostling  calls  it  “ an  alcove,  tiled  overhead  and  plastered,  with  a bench  wainscotted 
at  the  back”  (p.  159).  It,  probably,  was  a reconstruction  of  old  materials. 

The  Guest  House  (Aula  et  Camera  Hospitum)  aud  Parlour  are  mentioned  in  Winchelsea’s 
Statutes  as  portions  of  the  Outer  Court  (Somner,  p.  111).  Fragments  of  an  octagonal  Kitchen,  and  a 
stair-turret,  built  by  Prior  Hathbrand  in  1338-70  (Anglia  Sacra  I,  142.  Hasted  IY,  575)  remain 
against  the  wall  of  the  Guest  House,  now  the  seventh  prebendal  house  (Gostling,  135),  which  retains, 
in  the  ground-floor,  considerable  remains  of  the  old  Norman  building,  in  which  an  arch  communicates 
with  The  Pentice,  lying  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  prebendal  houses,  a covered  way  by  which 
the  meat  was  conveyed  from  the  guest  house  to  the  almonry.  It  is  8 ft.  wide,  and  the  timber  roof 
is  supported  on  the  west  side  by  the  party  wall  of  the  archbishop’s  palace,  and  on  the  east  by 
substantial  posts,  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high.  It  extends  to  the  Court  Gate  (Gostling,  135,  157)  159. 
The  Pentice  Gate,  adjoining  the  guest  house,  had  over  it  the  chambers  known  as  “ Heaven,”  and 
Paradise,”  the  former  built  by  AY.  AVoghope,  who  died  in  1397  (Gostling,  158).  Hasted  says 
that,  in  his  time,  they  were  paved  with  square  tiles  (IA7,  571,  581).  There  was  a Heaven  Chamber 
at  Peterborough,  and  a Jerusalem  or  Bethlehem  Chamber  at  AVhstminster,  probably,  deriving  their 
designations  from  tapestry  or  wall  paintings  in  distemper.  There  were  also  Heaven  Chambers  at 
AVmchester  (Hist,  of  Hants  I,  18)  and  AYestminster  (Mem.  of  AYestm.  221). 

The  Stillicidium  or  ancient  Conduit  is  now  miscalled  the  Baptistery  from  the  font  having  been 
placed  in  it,  owing  to  a misconception  of  Gostling  (p.  166).  Its  history  is  as  follows.  Prior  AYibert, 
who  died  in  1167,  “ made  the  aqueduct  or  watercourses  with  the  pools  or  reservoirs,  lavatories,  and 
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baths,  the  water  he  wonderfully  conveyed  for  a distance  of  nearly  a mile  from  the  city  (the  North 
Holmes),  within  the  court,  and  thence  through  all  the  offices  of  the  court”  (Anglia  Sacra,  1,138). 
Tlios.  Goldston,  Prior,  in  1495,  “ with  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  constructed  the  subterraneous 
aqueduct,  a very  laborious  and  costly  work,  made  with  vaulted  masonry,  on  the  south  side  near  the 
church,  from  the  sides  for  the  convenient  drainage  of  heavy  rainfalls.  For  during  heavy  rains  the 
whole  crypt  of  the  Virgin,  with  all  the  adjacent  chapels,,  was  sometimes  flooded  owing  to  the  defects 
in  the  water-courses ; and,  in  consequence,  the  approaches  to  the  glorious  ATrgin  were  rendered 
difficult  of  access  to  the  crowds  who  came  to  visit  it  out  of  devotion.  This  aqueduct  extends  in 
length  from  the  way  which  leads  from  the  south  door  of  the  church  towards  the  city,  through  the 
church  cemetery,  near  its  foundations,  as  far  as  the  Sub-Prior’s  chamber ; and  from  the  Sub-Prior’s 
chamber  by  the  mansion  of  the  Prior  it  is  finally  extended  and  carried  up  to  the  head  of  the  third 
dormitory”  (Ibid,  148).*  There  was  a conduit,  apparently  of  Prior  Goldstone’s  time,  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  green,  and  removed  above  two  centuries  ago.  Eadwyn's  plan  furnishes  us  with  the 
courses  of  the  sewers,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  monastery  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  roof 
of  the  church,  by  conveying  the  rainfall  into  fit  reservoirs.  From  one  of  these  in  the  outer  church- 
yard, a pipe  was  laid  down  to  a larger  one  in  the  convent  garden ; from  this  another  pipe,  laid  down 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  distributed  water  to  the  apartments  and  offices  in  this  quarter. 
Another  in  the  cloister-yard  collected  the  rain  which  fell  on  the  roofs  for  the  use  of  the  infirmary, 
kitchen,  scullery,  bakehouse,  and  brewhouse,  by  means  of  pipes.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church 
a well  appears  with  a contrivance  for  drawing  the  water ; and  another  in  the  llerlary,  or  kitchen 
garden,  with  a pillar,  to  the  top  of  which  water  was  raised  for  the  use  of  the  offices.  In  another 
unpublished  skeleton  diagram  of  Eadwyn,  in  further  illustration  of  the  complete  and  ingenious 
mechanism  of  this  hydraulic  system,  a sewer  traverses  the  Green  Court,  and  on  the  north-east  side  is 
a water-house,  shown  also  on  the  larger  plan,  with  a water  course  extending  under  a tower  of 
St.  Gregory’s  Priory,  through  a field,  an  orchard,  a vineyard,  and  under  the  city  wall,  into  the  priory. 
At  the  present  day  the  supply-springs  being  higher  than  the  cathedral  towers,  the  water  is  received 
in  a cistern  at  such  an  elevation  that  it  can  be  distributed  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  as  it 
was  in  the  twelfth  century.  At  AVestminster,  Gloucester,  Durham,  and  AVArcester,  the  water  was 
brought  into  the  conduit  from  great  distances. 

The  Conduit  itself  is  a circular  building,  about  1 7 feet  in  diameter,  raised  on  stone  pillars  instead 
of  walls,  with  a group  of  four  central  pillars,  carrying  the  vault  (Gostling,  106,  131).  This  building 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  south  alley  of  a large  Norman  cloister,  of  which  the  north  wall  (if  it  ever 
existed)  has  wholly  disappeared.  A portion  of  the  east  alley  still  remains.  The  western  alley  was 
formed  by  a wall  with  a door  upon  the  south-west  side,  being  the  exterior  of  a building  with  four 
gablets,  which  was  attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  dormitory,  and,  probably,  formed  the  lesser 
dormitory.  The  garth  was  divided  by  a wall  running  north  and  south ; and  the  western  portion 
formed  the  Herbary,  the  walls  of  which  are  chequered,  in  Eadwyn’s  plan,  apparently  the  mark  of 


* Aqlleddctum  cum  stagnis  et  lavatoriis  et  piscinis  suis  ; quam  aquam  ferb  miliarioab  urbe  intra  Curiam  et  sic  per  omnes 
ipsius  Curise  officinas  mirabiliter  transduxit  Prior  Wibertus  (Somner,  141.  Anglia  Sacra  I,  p.  138).  Extra  quoque  Ecclesiam, 
Aqileductum  subterraneum  satis  onerosum,  ex  parte  australi  prope  Ecclesiam,  ex  lateribus,  ex  ctemento  opere  testitudinario 
firmissimb  constructum,  ad  pluviarum  inundationes  commodb  recipiendas,  satis  prudenter  ac  providb  construxit;  quae  quidern 
pluviarum  exuberantia  totam  Yirginis  Cryptam  cum  cteteris  capellis  adjacentibus,  ex  defectu  aquseductus,  nonnunquam 
operuerat;  sicque  aditum  satis  difficilem  ad  Virginem  gloriosam,  causa  devotionis  visitandam  omnibus  illuc  confluentibus  oranino 
exhibuit.  Qui  quidern  Aqd^dcctlfs  distenditur  in  longum  a via  quae  ducit  ab  bostio  Ecclesiae  meridionali  versus  civitatem, 
per  cjemiteri  cjm  Ecclesiae  prope  fundamenta  ejusdem,  usque  ad  Came  ram  SurPRiORis  et  a Camera  Scpi'RIORis  per 
mansionem  Domini  Prioris  usque  ad  caput  Tertii  Dormitorii  finaliter  protenditur  atque  traducitur.  [Ibid.  148.] 
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a main  or  outside  wall.  In  the  south-east  angle  was  a stillicidium,  similar  to  Wibert’s  conduit,  and 
that  over  the  lavatory  in  front  of  the  refectory.  The  western  part  of  the  south  alley,  now  known  as 
the  “ Dark  Entry,”  is  called  the  “ Way  to  the  Infirmary,”  by  Eadwyn.  According  to  Lanfranc’s 
Constitutions,  the  infirmarcr’s  servant  came  along  it  to  announce  at  the  door  opening  into  the  great 
cloister  that  a monk  was  dying  (Wilkins,  I,  35S).  Over  this  passage  are  arches,  in  which  Mr.  Austin 
discovered  rings  embedded  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  lamps  at  night.*  This  gate  is  marked  on 
Eadwyn’s  plan  as  the  door  of  the  parlour,  the  bays  next  the  cloister  forming  a place  for  the  monks  to 
assemble  in  before  chapters  and  processions,  and  for  other  purposes.  For  instance,  when  a fugitive 
monk  was  reconciled,  he  was  received  in  the  guest  house,  or  an  office  of  the  cloister,  and  having  been 
unfrocked  in  the  parlour,  was  conducted  into  the  chapter  house  to  receive  discipline,  and  then 
returned  to  the  parlour  (Locutorium)  to  revest  himself  (Wilkins,  I,  354).  The  east  side  of  the  alley 
was  occupied  by  the  Prior  s Chapel. 

In  connection  with  the  water  system  I must  mention  the  Path  House  of  Eadwyn’s  plan,  it 
occupied  the  site  of  the  deanery ; and  the  Lavatory  before  the  refectory  door,  of  which  traces  remain, 
but  the  whole  Norman  stillicidium  has  disappeared.  This  layer  was  provided  with  towels  (Wilkins,  I, 
349),  and  similar  lavatories  may  be  seen  at  Westminster,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Peterborough,  and 
Norwich.  It  was  used  by  the  monks  in  washing  before  dinner  and  church  (Lanfranc,  I,  122),  and 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  Maunday.  (Kites  of  Durham,  c.  xl,  xxxviii,  xxxvii).  All  the  monks  were 
required  to  be  shaved  and  bathed  two  days  before  Christmas,  and  on  the  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week. 
The  time  of  bathing  was  at  any  hour  between  prime  and  compline.  Each  monk  had  his  proper  seat, 
before  which  a curtain  was  let,  and  servants  were  in  attendance.  After  the  bath  they  returned 
to  the  cloister.  (Lanfranc’s  Works,  I,  91,  92,  104).  In  some  convents  twenty  or  thirty  at  a time 
washed  their  feet  together  in  long  troughs  [alveis] ; in  other  houses  ablution  was  performed  singly  in 
foot  pans  (catanis).  (Ib.  p.  86).  On  Good  Friday  there  was  a special  ablution  with  hot  water. 
(Ib.  p.  116).  The  monks  washed  their  heads  after  shaving  in  the  cloister.  (Ib.  p.  15S).  Those  who 
sang  the  midnight  mass  on  Christmas  Eve  had  a place  arranged  by  the  servants  of  the  chamberlain, 
with  a good  fire,  basons,  towels,  and  hot  water,  having  previously  combed  their  heads,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  in  which  this  order  was  reversed.  (Ib.  93,  94).  This  chamber  was  the  calefactory, 
(Monast.  Anglic.  I,  xxxiv),  or  Pisalis  v.  Pyrale;  used  also  for  providing  fire  for  the  censers,  and  giving 
warmth  to  the  monks  in  cold  weather. 

The  Cloisters,  as  at  Sherborne,  Chester,  Gloucester,  &c.,  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
exceptionally  to  the  ordinary  rule.t  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  cloister-prior.  (Wilkins,  1,347). 
In  it  the  monks  were  shaved  (p.  351),  novices  had  a special  place  (p.  354),  and  the  children  kept 
school  (p.  356),  and  the  monks  studied.  A considerable  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  cloister,  in 
reading,  singing,  and,  when  license  was  given,  in  conversation.  The  cloister  and  offices  were  cleaned 
on  the  five  great  festivals,  rushes  were  strown,  and  cushions  placed  on  the  seats  in  the  refectory, 
chapter  house  and  cloister.  (Lanfranc's  Const.  Works,  I,  127).  In  the  cloister  upon  Maunday 
Thursday  the  cellarer  and  infirmarer  introduced  the  poor  folk,  who  previous  to  their  entrance  had 
washed  their  feet  in  hot  water  furnished  by  the  chamberlains.  The  Maunday  was  then  performed, 


* In  the  Westminster  Custumal  precise  rules  are  given  for  lighting  the  cressets  and  candles  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
cloisters  after  dusk,  especially  before  the  doors  of  the  church  and  dormitory,  and  their  extinction  after  the  monks  had  retired 
to  rest,  and  the  sub-prior  had  gone  his  rounds. 

f The  site  was  here  determined  by  a cloister,  which  existed  before  Lanfranc's  time,  and  was  described  by  Eadmer: — Alia 
vero  turris  in  plaga  aquilonali,  b regione  illius,  condita  fuit  in  lionorem  B Martini,  Claustra , in  quibus  Monaclii  conversabantur , 
hinc  inde  habens  (Gervasius,  Ap.  x.  Scrip.  1292, 1.  23). 
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and  two  pence  and  a drink  of  wine  were  given  to  each  person  by  the  cellarer  or  chamberlain,  while  the 
brethren  were  ranged  in  order  facing  them,  and,  as  in  the  choir,  one  sitting  between  two  standing 
(lb.  I,  p.  108).  On  Good  Friday,  the  rattle  was  beaten  in  the  cloister,  before  the  cellarer’s  lodging, 
and  the  infirmary,  to  waken  the  brethren.  (Ib.  p.  113). 

On  Sundays  and  Epiphany  after  Tierce  there  was  a procession  in  albs  through  the  cloister,  and 
the  priest  went  through  the  domestic  offices  (Ib.  p.  95)  ; there  was  another  with  lighted  tapers  at 
Candlemas  passing  through  the  great  doors,  (p.  96).  On  Ascension  day  it  went  with  banners  and 
reliquaries  round  the  court  of  the  monastery,  or  through  the  cloister  without  those  accessories 
(p.  133)  ; on  the  Feast  of  Dedication  it  went  through  the  great  doors,  (p.  135).  There  were  frequent 
processions  in  Lent  with  Litanies,  and  on  some  occasions  with  bare  feet.  (pp.  98,  99).  On  Palm 
Sunday  the  prior  and  chief  persons  were  presented  by  the  sacristan  with  palms,  and  the  rest  with 
flowers  and  leaves  ; the  procession  moved  in  the  following  order — servants  with  banners,  an  assistant 
with  holy  water,  two  cross-bearers,  two  taper-bearers  with  censers,  two  deacons  with  the  gospels,  lay 
monks,  the  children  and  their  masters,  and  then  the  brotherhood,  the  prior  walking  last,  with  hymns  and 
anthems,  while  all  the  bells  were  rung  (Ib.  p.  101).  On  Rogation-days,  while  the  bells  sounded,  the 
precentor  commenced  the  chant,  and  at  the  minster  doors  the  chamberlain’s  servants  gave  a staff  to 
each  of  the  monks,  (p.  123).  On  Easter  Eve  there  was  a procession  in  albs,  singing  the  Miserere,  to 
the  new  fire  from  which  the  paschal  taper  was  lighted.  When  the  fire  was  consecrated  the  priest 
sprinkled  it  with  water,  lighted  the  incense  from  the  charcoal,  and  then  the  sacristan  having  kindled 
a taper  on  the  end  of  a pointed  staff  (hasta),  and  a lantern  being  lighted  and  carried  by  the  master 
of  the  children,  the  procession  returned  to  the  choir,  with  incense,  cross,  and  hymns.  The  cellarer’s 
servants  rekindled  with  the  fire  remaining  in  the  cloister  all  the  hearths  in  the  offices  which  had  been 
extinguished  previously,  (p.  118).  At  twelve  o’clock  on  Easter  Eve,  April  19,  1180,  the  day  of  the 
re-entry  of  the  choir,  the  archbishop,  mitred  and  in  a cope,  blessed  the  new  paschal  fire,  and  then 
preceded  the  choir,  vested  in  albs,  and  singing  the  hymn  “ Inventor  ratili.”  (Gervase,  ap.  x,  Script. 
1300,  1.  52,  &c.)  In  the  two  bays  northward  of  the  “ parlour  door,”  Eadwyn  calls  the  window  of  the 
cloister,  “the  iron  window,”  this  was  screened  or  grated,  and  may  have  been  the  place  for  kindling 
the  fire.  The  bleeding  was  performed  here.*  (Ib.  c.  xii).  In  the  North  Walk  every  fifth  bay  was 
divided  by  a wall  (Gostling,  169)  to  form  a series  of  carols,  square  enclosures  for  study,  such  as  those 
which  remain  at  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Beaulieu.  (Rites  of  Durham,  c.  lxi).  Prior  Sellyng,  1472- 
94,  glazed  the  South  Walk  for  the  studious,  and  “made  texts,  which  are  of  late  called  Carols.” 
(Anglia  Sacra,  I,  146).  The  word  Textus,  usually,  but  in  its  secondary  sense,  in  mediaeval  writers, 
means  the  Gospels;  a Register  (e.g.  Textus  Roffensis),  the  text  of  a book,  &c.  The  word  Carol  has 
been  barbarously  derived  from  quadrella,  a square  place.  Textus  primarily  means  texture,  and  so  here 
trellice,  plaited  like  woven  work,  or  wicker ; a screen  of  interlaced  bars.  Carole  is  derived  from 
Carola,  “ opus  sanatorium,”  intricate  work,  like  the  figures  of  a dance  (carole),  used  in  the 
Prgemonstratensian  Statutes,  dist.  I,  c.  9,  “ in  Claustro  Carol*  vel  hujusmodi  scriptoria,”  &c.,  and  in 
a visitation  of  the  Treasury  of  St.  Paul’s,  1295,  “ Carollse  ferre*  ante  Crucem  et  S.  Radegundam.”  The 
word  Karole  was  in  use  in  Normandy  to  designate  a screen,  grate,  or  lattice,  Clathri  s.  columellse 
fabrefactae  (Ducange,  s.  v,  Carola,  III,  193),  so  that  the  Text  or  Carol  of  Selling  was  simply 


* The  Chronicle  of' Peterborough  furnishes  some  curious  anecdotes  with  regard  to  the  quarterly  blood-letting,  which  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  Book  of  Doctors,  shows  was  an  ordinary  custom  of  the  period  (vol.  II,  ch.  i).  It  was  a privilege  of  the  high 
steward  of  Canterbury,  after  attending  the  Primate’s  Enthronization  Feast,  to  stop  three  days  at  one  of  his  nearest  manors,  in 
order  to  he  bled  (Storer  I,  p.  s.)  In  the  Westminster  Custumal,  c.  xv.  fo.  36  b.  there  is  a chapter  on  the  order  of  bathing  and 
blood-letting.  Comp.  c.  xxxi.  fo.  3. 
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a partitioned  enclosure.  The  express  words  of  the  Obituary  are  Australem  yero  partem  claustri,  ad 
usum  studiosorum  fratrum  vitreari  fecit ; ac  ibidem  novos  Textus,  quos  Carolos  ex  novo  vocamua 
[precedentes,  Dart],  perdecenter  fecit,  (Ang.  Sac.  I,  146),  which  Dart  and  his  modern  copyists  convert 
into  “ Texts  written  or  painted  on  the  walls.”  At  Durham  (Rites,  c.  xli)  in  each  glazed  window  of 
the  cloister  in  the  north  alley  there  were  “ three  pewes  or  carrells,”  where  every  old  monk  had  his 
carrell ; “ the  forepart  had  carved  work  that  gave  light  in  at  their  carrell-doors  of  wainscot.”  They 
were  used  between  dinner  time  and  vespers.  In  the  south  alley  of  the  cloister  of  Gloucester  are 
twenty  carrells ; each  had  a small  window  made  out  of  the  great  window,  two  in  each  bay ; their 
width  was  four  feet,  and  they  extended  with  their  partitions  six  or  seven  feet  into  the  alley.  (Carter’s 
Hist,  of  Glouc.,  pub.  by  Soc.  of  Antiq.)  In  the  West  Alley  there  is  a doorway  which  formerly 
communicated  with  the  cellarer’s  lodgings  [Dart.  35].  That  on  the  south-west  was  always  used  by  the 
archbishop,*  and  shared  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  cloister  by  Prior  Chilleuden,  1390-1411.  (p.  143). 
The  north-west  doorway  is  provided  with  an  angled  aperture  (Hasted  IY,  576)  for  the  passage  of 
a cup  of  wine  without  opening  the  door  to  a monk  who  was  weary  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  by 
permission  of  the  prior.  It  was  known  as  a Tunn.  A similar  aperture  remained  in  the  same  position 
at  Winchester  in  Dr.  Milner’s  time.  Hasted  thought  it  was  used  for  the  passage  of  parcels,  and 
recent  writers  have  evaded  any  explanation.  In  the  East  Alley  there  are  five  doorways.  The 
southernmost  was  the  only  approach  to  the  church  from  the  cloister,  through  it  (hostium  qui  prseest 
martyrio)  the  archbishop  with  the  pyx  in  his  hand,  at  three  p.m.,  led  the  convent  on  April  19,  11S0 
(Gerv.  1301,  s.) ; next  to  this  is  a small  doorway  to  the  Lady  Chapel  Court,  and  used  by  the 
chaplain  of  Warham’s  Chantrey,  when  the  martyrdom  was  crowded.  (Gostling,  p.  184).  To  this 
succeed  the  doors  of  the  chapter  house,  and  parlour,  and  to  the  north  the  Iron  Boor  of  Eadwyn’s 
plan,  probably  as  at  Westminster  and  Durham  (Scott’s  Gleanings,  p.  7 ; Rites  of  Durham,  p.  71,  c.  xlii) 
opening  into  the  treasury,  a portion  of  the  cellarage  destined  for  the  safe  keeping  of  valuable  property 
and  muniments. 

The  Chapter  House  is  on  a level  with  the  cloister.  The  central  door  is  flanked  by  large  windows, 
which  enabled  the  monks  of  dependent  houses  to  attend  the  proceedings  of  a Synod  or  General 
Chapter,  when  they  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  building  itself.  In  the  time  of  Prior  Eastry 
two  new  gables  were  built  (Gostling,  176),  but  Prior  Chilleuden,  1390-1411,  undoubtedly  erected 
the  building  above  the  lower  interior  arcade.  (Anglia  Sacra,  I,  143).  This  noble  room  measures 
92  by  37  feet,  and  is  54  feet  in  height.  There  are  thirty-five  stalls  on  each  side,  with  a prior’s  chair 
in  the  east  wall,  in  which  the  archbishop  was  seated  after  his  enthronization.  At  the  north-east 
corner  and  adjoining  it  two  doors  were  barbarously  cut  through  the  walls,  when  this  chamber  was 
converted  into  a sermon  house,  with  galleries,  pews,  a pulpit,  and  latticed  regal  closet  with  the  date 
1545,  (Hasted,  IY,  577  ; Gostling,  176).  These  abominations  were  removed  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  In  Gostling’s  time,  and  till  within  a few  years  of  the  close  of  the  last  century,  (Hasted, 
IV,  577),  it  was  used  as  a chapel  for  daily  prayers,  owing  to  a curious  circumstance.  “In  K.  James’ 
time,  L.  C.  Jefferys  informed  the  chapter  that  the  Presbyterians  had  a petition  before  the  King  and 
Council,  representing  this  as  a place  of  little  or  no  use  ; and  desiring  that  they  might  have  it  for 
their  meeting-house.  The  person  who  was  entrusted  with  this  message,  being  a member  of  the  choir, 
proposed  the  making  it  a chapel  for  early  prayers.  ‘ This  will  do,’  says  the  chancellor,  ‘ advise  your 

* “ Archbishop  Courtney  began  the  work  of  the  present  cloister  at  his  own  charge,  and  for  the  south  side,  whieh  leads 
directly  from  the  palace  to  the  Martyrdom,  he  rebuilt  it.”  [Dart.  37  ] Plura  bona  fecit  Ecclesiae  suce,  scil.  ad  fabricum  Claustri 
et  murorum  clausuram  circa  gardinum  Celerarii,  etc.  Obit.  Archiep.  Cant.  A.  S.  I.  60.  Prior  d’Estria  [Eastry]  paved  the 
cloister  in  1295. 
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dean  and  prebendaries  from  me  to  have  it  put  to  that  use  immediately,  for  if  the  Presbyterians  don’t  get 
it,  perhaps  others  will  whom  you  may  like  worse.’  ” (Ibid).  The  archbishop’s  visitation  of  the  cathedral 
is  held  here,  and  the  Statutes  are  publicly  read  on  June  22,  and  other  chapters  are  opened  here,  and 
adjourned  to  a more  convenient  [?]  room  built  for  that  purpose,  and  called  the  Audit  House. 
(Ibid,  p.  177). 

The  rule  was  read  in  the  chapter-house  on  Easter  eve  and  on  the  Rogation  days  (Lanfranc,  Works, 
I.,  122-127),  novices  were  admitted  (Wilkins,  I.,  356),  discipline  was  administered  (ib.  pp.  354-357), 
and  the  death  of  a monk  announced  by  a messenger  in  it  (p.  361).  On  Tuesday  after  the  1st 
Sunday  in  Lent  the  keeper  of  the  books  laid  out  on  a carpet  here  the  monastic  library,  when  all  bor- 
rowed books  were  returned  and  others  lent,  the  names  of  the  readers  being  entered.  (Lanfranc, 
Constit.  I,  98).  The  conventual  maunday  was  held  here,  and  the  pulpit  prepared  for  the  deacon  who 
read  the  Gospel.  (Ib.  110,  111).  The  daily  chapter  was  held  after  tierce  in  winter,  and  after  prime 
in  summer,  at  the  sound  of  a bell  rung  by  the  superior.  Ou  entering,  the  monks  bowed  to  him,  to 
each  other,  and  the  Cross  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  chief  acts  in  chapter  consisted  of, 
1,  reading  the  martyrology ; 2,  announcement  of  festivals ; 3,  prayer,  followed  by  reading  the  rule, 
or  on  Sunday  and  festivals  a homily  of  the  Fathers  ; 4,  commemoration  of  the  departed,  and  5,  living 
benefactors ; 6,  nomination  of  hebdomadarii  or  officers  of  the  week  ; 7,  public  confession  of  faults, 
judgment  thereon,  followed  by  absolution  or  discipline ; 8,  the  election  of  priors  and  officers,  and 
9,  once  a year  the  recital  of  charters.  Strict  silence  was  observed  with  regard  to  capitular  acts. 
(Martene  de  Ant.  Mon.  Rit.  IV.  c.  v.).  The  daily  collation  before  compline  (Ib.  Anecd.  1226  ; De 
Ant.  Mon.  Rit.  I.  c.  8)  consisted  of  readings  from  the  Bible,  the  rule,  lives  of  the  Fathers,  &c.  by  the 
lector  from  the  pulpit,  before  which  two  tapers  burned,  followed  by  an  address  from  the  Superior. 
(Ib.  IV.  p.  128).  There  were  Sermons  here  on  Christmas  eve  and  the  first  Monday  in  Lent, 
(p.  93-115).  A taper  burned  before  the  chapter-house  until  a dead  monk  was  buried,  (p.  256).  A 
general  absolution  was  given  here  on  Thursday  in  Holy  Week.  (p.  128).  In  early  times  priors  and 
benefactors  were  buried  in  the  chapter-house. 

The  Prior's  Lodging. — The  prior  was  elected  in  the  chapter-house  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
brotherhood.  After  a short  sermon  by  the  Archbishop  one  of  the  monks  presented  to  him  the  roll  of 
the  convent ; the  primate  then,  having  made  a scrutiny  of  the  votes,  retired,  and  having  selected  a 
name  returned  to  the  chapter,  where  he  declared  the  prior  elect.  A procession  was  formed,  and,  Te 
Deum  being  commenced  by  the  precentor,  or  in  another  instance  the  Miserere  begun  by  the  Primate, 
moved  through  the  choir  to  the  high  altar.  After  service,  the  Archbishop  installed  the  prior  in  his 
seat  on  the  north  side,  and  took  his  own  place  on  the  south ; they  then  returned  to  the  chapter-house, 
where  the  prior  sat  on  the  primate’s  right  hand,  and  the  ceremonial  was  complete.  (Battely,  p.  99, 
Anglia  Sacra,  I.  175).  In  the  vacancy  of  the  see  the  monks  elected  and  the  new  archbishop  simply 
confirmed  the  prior.  The  prior  maintained  a large  establishment,  comprising  a chamberlain,  marshal, 
esquires,  clerk,  notary,  farrier,  cook,  groom,  pantryman,  butler,  messenger,  keeper  of  the  chamber, 
stable-man,  keeper  of  the  meads,  grooms,  laundress,  ink-makers,  &c.  (Battely,  44,  App.). 

The  Table  Hall , in  which  the  esquires  dined  with  the  steward,  was  called  also  the  Stone  Hall,  or 
Mensa  Magistri,  and  apparently  intervened  between  the  fifth  and  second  prebendal  houses,  north- 
ward of  the  infirmarer’s  hall  and  infirmary  chapel:  a large  massive  wall,  still  standing  in  the  fifth 
canon’s  house,  having  formed  part  of  it ; it  was  built  in  1342  by  Prior  Hathbrand,  and  adjoined  the 
infirmary;  it  became  part  of  the  second  prebendal  house.  (Anglia  Sacra,  I.  142;  Hasted,  IV.  571). 
Battely  mentions  various  apartments  in  the  prior’s  lodging  [camera  prioris]  before  1258,  the  Great 
Chamber  with  paintings ; the  Little  Chamber  with  a chapel  and  new  chimney ; the  Long  Chamber 
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with  the  new  chimney,  the  new  chamber  in  the  old  plumbery,  with  a chapel  and  chimney.  It 
included,  in  1291,  the  new  chamber,  with  garde  robe,  chimney,  ceiling,  painting,  and  pavement.  In 
1291  the  new  pantry  and  new  kitchen  were  leaded  at  a cost  of  £13.  18s.  (App.  p.  44). 

The-  Prior's  Chapel  under  the  library  was  built  by  Prior  de  St.  Elphege,  1258-G3* * * §  (Anglia  Sacra,  I. 
140;  Somner,  9G ; Batteley,  91;  Gostling,  167),  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Above  it  a modern 
library  has  been  built,  and  it  forms  now  merely  a passage  to  the  dark  entry  Prior  Goldston,  after 
1495,  decorated  the  chapel,  but  left  the  oratory  with  its  screen  (clausura)  on  the  north  side  next  the 
church  for  the  convenience  of  hearing  the  masses  sung  in  the  choir.  (Anglia  Sacra,  I.  148).| 
Through  the  chapel  the  prior  went  to  church.  Prior  Sellyug,  1472-94,  adorned  the  library  with  a 
very  beautiful  ceiling,  and  fitted  it  with  books  for  the  use  of  the  studious.  (Ib.  p.  445).  J The  chapel 
and  library  were  plundered  in  the  Great  Kebellion,  and  burned  many  years  after.  (Hasted,  IY,  579). 

The  Old  Chamber  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  brick  passage,  as  appears  by  Eadwyn’s  plan,  on 
the  site  of  the  house  afterwards  allotted  to  one  of  the  six  preachers.  The  staircase  still  remains. 
(Hasted,  IY.  578).  The  way  to  it  from  the  Green  Court  led,  apparently,  under  an  archway  below 
the  east  end  of  the  gong.  (Gostling,  131).  Considerable  additions  were  made  at  an  early  period,  for  on 
the  east  side  of  the  infirmary  kitchen  Eadwyn  marks  the  prior’s  New  Chamber.  In  process  of  time  the 
bounds  of  these  chambers  appear  to  have  been  the  green  court  on  the  west,  the  convent  garden  on  the 
east,  the  monastery  wall  on  the  north,  and  the  infirmary  on  the  south.  (Battely,  92).  There  are  two 
staircases  remaining  on  the  east  side  of  the  bricked  passage,  one  of  which  led  to  the  prior’s  chapel 
and  the  other  to  the  domestic  portion  of  his  lodge.  From  the  Prior  s Hall  stairs  led  into  a stone 
apartment  called  the  Paved  Chamber ; this  room  with  two  other  chambers,  the  prior’s  bed  in  the  dor- 
mitory, his  study,  and  other  houses  attached,  were  repaired  by  Prior  Chillenden.  (Battely,  App.  44; 
Anglia  Sacra,  I.  143).  At  Winchester  there  was  an  upper  room  called  the  garite  or  prior’s  garryt 
,(Hist.  of  Hants,  p.  201),  of  which  gloriet  may  have  been  a corruption  at  Canterbury.  There  is, 
however,  a church  of  la  Gloriette  (an  upper  alcove  or  summer-house)  at  Caen,  from  which  town 
Lanfranc  came ; and  in  1338-70  Prior  Hathbrand  built  a leaded  chamber  next  the  Gloriet. 
(Angl.  Sac.  I.  142).  Prior  Sellyng,  1472-94,  built  the  Stone  Tower,  next  the  chamber  called  the 
Gloriet,  but  then  known  as  the  Prior's  Study , leading  it  and  glazing  the  windows.  (Ib.  145). § Prior 
Goldston,  1495-1517,  added  the  New  Lodging , next  the  prior’s  old  house  called  gloriet,  with  chambers, 
upper  rooms  (csenacula),  solars,  and  other  appendages,  with  the  fair  porch  towards  the  court:  he  also 
renewed  much  in  the  Prior's  Vestry  called  the  Wardrobe.  (Ib.  149). ||  Halstead  identifies  the  Stone 
Hall  with  the  dean’s  parlour,  and  the  Paved  Chamber,  the  Bed  Chamber  and  Study  with  his  study  and 


* Rogerus  de  S.  Elphego  prioratum  ab  anno  1258  ad  1263  tenuit,  qui  capellam  inter  Dormitorium  et  Infirmariam 
honorific^  perfecit  (Ang.  Sac.  p.  140). 

f Thomas  Goldston  prior  promotus  circiter  annum  1495,  Capellam  Prioris  decoravit  ac  oratorium  dictse  capellae 
annexum,  cum  clausura  ex  parte  septentrionali  Ecclesi®  contigua,  ad  missasin  Ecclesia  commodfe  audiendas,  reliquit. 

1 Librariam  etiam  supra  Capellam  Prioris  situatam  perpulcra  celatura  adornavit;  quam  etiam  nonuullis  libris 
instaurari  fecit,  ad  usum  maxima  literarum  studiis  deditorum. 

§ Willelmus  Sellyng,  Prior  electus  anno  1472,  die  10  Sept,  obiit  anno  1494  adificavit  Turrim  quandam  earner®  Prioris 
vocat®LE  Gloriet  contiguam;  quam  quidem  Turrim  modo  Studium  Prioris  appellatam,  opere  lapideo  a fundamentis  erexit. 
erectamque  interius  decenter  ornavit,  ac  cum  coopertura  de  plumbo  fenestrisque  vitreatis  plenfe  consummavit  (Battely,  App.  44). 

||  Novum  quoque  redificium  vulgariter  vocatum,  New  Lodging,  juxta  antiquam  Priorum  mansionem  vocatam  Le 
Gloriet,  satis  pulclirum  atque  famosum  cum  cameris,  c®naculis,  solariis  et  c®teris  appendiciis  idem  ®dificium  concernentibus 
cum  Porticu  decenti  versus  Curiam  ac  cum  omni  apparatu  ad  ornatum  diet®  mansionis  pertinente,  magnified  ac  landabiliter 
consummavit.  In  \ estiario  quoque  Prioris  vocato  Le  Wardrop  . . . . de  novo  quamplurima  instauravit.  Denique 

Portam  Ecclesi®  exteriorem  versus  civitatem  opere  decenti  ac  pulcherrime  insculptam  a fundamentis  erexit  (Prior  Goldston, 
obiit  anno  1517.  Ang.  Sac.  I.  pp.  148, 149). 
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the  apartments  northward  of  the  old  stone  staircase  in  his  house.  (IV.  578).*  These  constitute  the 
south  end  of  the  deanery : Dean  Andrews  destroyed  the  ancient  windows  of  the  east  wall.  The 
Commission  Chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the  infirmary  hall  was  converted  into  two  parlours  for  the 
second  prebendal  house.  (Ibid).  The  Long  Chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the  infirmary  abutted  on 
the  honours,  and  was  divided  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  prebendal  houses : it  was  identical  with  the 
Great  Chamber  of  the  honours  (Ibid,  571),  and  has  been  long  since  pulled  down.  The  Master 
Honours,  abutting  on  the  convent  garden,  were  the  state  apartments  of  the  prior,  in  which  he  enter, 
tained  distinguished  guests.  Bishop  Buckingham  died  in  them,  having  been  a tenant  after  his 
resignation  of  the  See  of  Lincoln.  These  rooms,  with  the  Gallery  and  Chapel,  were  given  to  the 
eleventh  prebendary.  (Hasted,  IV.  571).  The  Lesser  Honours,  on  the  east  side  of  the  brick  passage 
are  identified  with  the  gloriette  by  Batteley  (p.  93,  94),  but  by  Gostling  fixed  to  the  site  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  prebendal  houses;  he  also  marks  the  prior’s  Study  as  the  room  over  the  brick  passage  which 
has  a stone  newel  staircase,  and  points  out  two  old  remains  of  the  prior’s  lodgings  in  a staircase  with 
two  small  tenements  on  the  north  at  the  corner  of  the  green  court,  and  another  court  on  the  south, 
serving  as  the  back  stairs  in  the  deanery,  (p.  132). 

After  the  dissolution,  to  the  dean  were  allotted  the  Chapel  with  the  Closet ; the  Old  Chequer 
with  the  chambers  belonging  to  it,  with  the  cornlofts  and  cellars,  adjoining  the  west  end  of  his 
garden  ; the  Brew-house,  the  Balce-house,  the  Gate-house  with  the  Prior's  Stables,  the  Great  Barn 
Sumpter  Stables,  the  Carters'  Hall,  all  situated  in  or  adjoining  the  Foreigns,  the  garden  before  his 
hall  door  and  the  wine-cellars.  (Hasted.  IV.  578). 

The  Obedientaries  or  Great  Officers,  the  cellarer,  chamberlain,  sacrist,  treasurer,  precentor,  and 
two  penitentiaries  extra  et  intra  (Anglia  Sacra  I.  175)  were  nominated  by  the  Archbishop  out  of  a list 
of  names  proposed  to  him.  (Battely  101).  The  Legatine  Constitutions  of  Otho,  1237,  prescribed 
general  confessors  or  penitentiaries  in  every  cathedral  church  (c.  v.  Johnson  Canons  II.  155).  At 
Peterborough  this  officer  had  a house.  The  Statutes  of  Exeter  appointed  a penitentiary  in  conformity 
with  the  custom  of  other  cathedrals.  The  obedientiaries  were  required  half-yearly  or  quarterly  to 
render  their  accounts  to  auditors  appointed  by  the  Convent,  or  to  the  superior,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  monastery.  (Langton  Const.  1222,  c.  xxxi.  Johnson  II.  115). f 

The  Precentor  presided  as  director  over  the  services  ; distributed  the  copes  for  processions  ; kept 
the  books  ; sent  out  briefs  announcing  the  demise  of  any  of  the  brotherhood,  and  sat  on  the  right 
hand  side  in  the  choir.  (Lanfranc,  Works,  I.  147-9). 

The  Treasurer  collected  and  gathered  in  all  the  rents ; his  inner  and  outer  Treasury  adjoined  the 
north  wing  of  the  choir  transept ; his  Exchequer  stood  on  the  site  of  the  tenth  Prebendal  house  in 
the  Green  Court.  In  1301,  the  new  Treasurer' s Stable,  with  the  solar  and  little  gi’anary,  cost 
£7.  8s. ; and  in  1291,  the  neiv  Tower  beyond  the  Treasury  cost  £ 10.  (Battely,  App.  44). 

The  Chamberlain  provided  mats,  blankets,  beds,  bedding,  razors,  combs,  towels,  horse-shoes, 
glass  in  the  dormitory,  and  the  clothing  of  the  monks.  He  had  under  him  tailors,  skin  dressers  or 
peltmen,  shoemakers,  and  laundry  servants  (Somner  109  ; Lanfranc,  Works,  I.  151).  The  old  clothing 
was  given  by  him  to  the  poor.  (Langton  Const.  1222,  c.  xl  ; Johnson  Can.  II.  117).  The  tonsure 
was  sometimes  given  in  the  chamberlain’s  cell.  (Wilkins  I.  354). 


* yEclem  quoque  Lapidameam,  juxta  aulam  Prioris,  quie  vocatur  Paved  Chamber,  cum  duabus  aliis  cameris,  lectumque 
Prions  in  Dormitorio  cum  Studio  et  aliis  domibus  annex  s laudabiliter  reparavit. 

t In  the  Westminster  Custumal  the  following  officers  are  specified: — the  Prior;  Sub-prior  or  prior  of  Cloisters  and  Master  of 
the  Naries;  the  third  and  fourth  Priors;  Searchers  of  the  Cloisters;  Precentor;  Succentor;  Sacrist;  Pitauciar;  Hostillar, 
external  and  internal;  Gardener;  Refectorar;  Chamberlain;  Almoner;  Sub-almoner;  Infirmarer;  Cellarer;  Sub-cellarer; 
and  Sub-chamberlain, 
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The  Sacristan  had  charge  of  all  the  ornaments,  plate  and  furniture  of  the  church  ; the  bells ; 
the  chandlery ; funerals  ; cemetery ; and  preparation  of  the  hosts.  He  also  delivered  the  crozier  to 
a new  archbishop.  (Somner,  9G;  Battely,  109).  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  the  Trinity  Chape!  from 
the  north  choir  aisle,  a door  near  Archbishop  Bourchier’s  tomb  opens  into  the  Sacrist’s  Chandlery, 
a chamber  which  had  a double  grated  window  over  Saint  Andrew’s  Chapel.  A similar  room  adjoined 
Gundulph’s  Tower  at  Rochester.  The  paschal  taper  weighed  300  lbs. ; the  seven-branched  candlestick 
held  six  of  7 lbs.  a-piece,  and  the  middlemost  of  8 lbs.  Besides  these  were  the  candles  used  at  the 
throne  in  the  nave,  the  little  thrones  in  the  crypt,  those  called  “ Jube  ” used  in  reading  lections  in 
the  choir,  candles  for  masses  and  for  the  watchers  in  the  choir  and  dormitory;  “ riders  ” for  those 
who  rode  on  conventual  business ; candles  for  the  circuit  of  the  shrines  [“  ad  buettas  ”]  and  in 
vigils  of  the  dead ; candles  in  the  Infirmary  and  Prior’s  Chamber.  These  were  delivered  out  by  the 
sub-sacrist.  The  other  officials  of  the  sacrist  were  the  keeper  of  the  wax-house,  chief  and  four  under 
bellringers,  church  watchman,  plumber,  clerks  of  Saint  Mary’s  Altar,  and  of  the  Tomb  and  Martyrdom, 
glazier,  plate  cleaner,  church  laundress,  usher  or  door-keeper  of  the  choir,  and  the  servant  of  the 
Shrine  (Battely,  App.  45  ; Somner,  95).  The  Sacristy,  consisting  of  three  chambers,  reached  by  a 
wall  staircase,  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  and  over  the  Treasury  [armariolum],  “ the 
armoury  or  church  arsenal,”  says  Somner,  “ yielding  them  weapons  or  muniments,  wherewith  to 
secure  unto  the  monks  their  possessions  and  privileges.”  (Ib.  96).  At  Rochester,  we  likewise  meet 
with  the  “ armoury.”  In  1285-90  there  is  a notice  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  with  the  lodgings 
[diversoriaj  (Battely  App.  44).  Over  Saint  Anselm’s  Chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  was 
the  Stih-Sacrists  Chamler  (Ibid.  105),  with  a chimney  (Gostling,  245),  which  was  used  in  baking  the 
hosts  (Wilkins,  I.  349).  Similar  arrangements  are  found  at  Bristol  and  Lincoln- 

The  Cellarer’s  Lodgings,  as  at  Winchester,  &c.,  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  west  alley  of  the 
Cloister.  This  obedientary  is  called  by  Lanfranc  (Wilkins,  I.  349)  and  Winchelsea  “The  Father  of 
the  Monastery.”  (Somner,  110).  He  kept  a court  or  hall  mote  in  the  hall,  still  existing  as  a mason’s 
shop  ; the  entrance  to  it  formerly  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Palace  Court,  by  a door,  over 
which  was  the  carving  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  our  Lord,  and  a statue  of  an  arch- 
bishop. He  provided  all  the  food  for  the  convent  and  the  guest-house  (Lanfranc  Works,  I.  151,  153). 
Some  idea  of  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office  may  be  gathered  from  the  list  of  his  servants  in  1322, 
which  includes  a sub-cellarer,  steward  and  clerk  of  the  liberties ; steward  of  the  guest-hall ; porters 
of  the  outer  court  gate,  hall  gate  and  cemetery  gate ; the  pantryman  of  the  hall  and  cellar ; the 
usher  of  the  cloister ; watchman  of  the  court ; sutler  of  the  hall ; cup  bearer ; dishkeepers  of  the 
refectory ; larderers ; and  cooks  of  the  convent  and  hall ; salter ; usher  of  the  kitchen ; stoker ; 
porter  ; carver ; wine  and  beer  drawers  ; cup  keepers  ; stablemen,  coachmen,  knife  keepers,  huntsmen, 
gaoler,  and  keeper  of  the  cellarer’s  mead.  (Somner  App.  36).  The  bake-house  and  brew-house  were 
under  his  charge ; and  as  he  had  to  find  additional  food,  he  was  to  be  apprised  of  the  times  of 
bleeding  (Wilkins,  1. 351).  The  north-west  door  from  the  cloister  to  his  lodgings  has  been  mentioned ; 
that  on  the  south-west  was  a double  doorway  [figured  by  Storer,  pi.  6],  which  had  in  the  windows  the 
name,  arms  and  rebus  of  R.  Deering,  cellarer  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  for  his  share  in  the  imposture  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  (Somner,  110).  It  was  through  a 
Norman  doorway  at  this  point  (and  not  by  the  cellarer’s  door,  as  some  recent  writers  unreasonably 
have  imagined)  that  A’Becket  passed  into  the  cloister  to  go  into  the  cathedral  at  the  time  of  vespers, 
before  his  death,  being  followed  by  his  murderers.*  “ When  Henry  VIII.  new  founded  the  cathedral 

* Hie  locus  Martyrii  ex  opposito  liabuit  Hostium  Claustki,  quo  ingressi  sunt  quatuor  illi  diaboli  . . . ut  caput 
S.  Tliomaj  ....  palraa  martyrii  decorarent  (Gervasius,  Ap.  x.  Script.  1293,  L.  61).  Cum  jam  in  ecclesia  aliquot  gradus 
ascendisset  ecce!  a tergo  quatuor  illi  armati  per  Claustrum,  exertis  gladiis  Ecclesiam  cum  impetu  ingrediuntur  (Ib  1415, 1.  58). 
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he  restored  all  the  site  of  the  dissolved  monastery  to  the  dean  and  canons,  except  the  Cellarer's  Hall 
and  Lodging,  which  he  reserved  to  himself.  They  were  afterwards  annexed  to  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  by  means  of  Cardinal  Pole  ; the  king  gave,  in  exchange  for  these  buildings,  three  acres  of  land 
to  the  archbishop.”  (Battely,  96;  Gostling,  117). 

The  Offices  of  the  monks,  who  were  fifty-four  in  number  at  the  dissolution,  included  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  the  master  of  the  fratry,  bartoner,  granarer,  chanter,  master  of  the  tables, 
keeper  of  the  manors,  warden  of  Canterbury  College,  succentor,  third  chanter,  master  of  the 
anniversary,  chancellor,  third  and  fourth  prior,  prior’s  chaplain  and  sub-chaplain,  &c.  (Battely,  App.  52). 

The  monks  were  bound  to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  the  Dialogue  of  St.  Gregory. 
They  were  compelled  to  surrender  all  private  property,  under  penalty  of  being  denied  burial  in  the 
cemetery,  or  of  having  mass  said  for  their  repose.  (Lanfranc  Canons,  c.  2 ; Johnson  Can.  II.  13  ; 
Walter’s  Canons,  1200,  c.  xv. ; Ibid  93).  They  could  not  make  a will  (Langton’s  Const,  c.  xlv.) 
Their  dress  was  a black  frock,  with  facings  of  black  or  white  skin  of  lambs,  cats,  or  foxes ; and  a 
cowl.  They  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  monastery  without  a companion  (lb.  xliii. ; Walter’s 
Canons,  1195,  c.  xiv).  If  guilty  of  disobedience,  they  were  sent,  by  way  of  penance,  to  another 
monastery  (Langton’s  Const,  c.  xliii.)  In  certain  cases  they  were  allowed  to  visit,  by  way  of 
relaxation,  a manor-house  called  the  Misericord,  under  the  charge  of  two  grave  seniors  (Ibid  c.  xlviii.) 
At  Peterborough  and  Tewksbury  and  Westminster  the  Misericord  was  the  house  in  which  the  monks 
on  gaudy  days  were  allowed  to  eat  flesh.  The  age  of  admission  was  fixed  at  eighteen  years 
(Ibid,  c.  xli.) 

The  Green  Court  was  formerly  called  the  Court  of  the  Priory.  On  the  north  side  was  the 
Granary,  now  known  as  the  Foreigns  Gate  [Forinsecus,  external]  upon  the  east  corner.  In  1301 
£7.  8s.  were  spent  in  building  the  new  Treasurer’s  Stable  with  the  solar  and  little  granary  (Battely 
App.  41) ; the  Great  Grange  for  hay  is  mentioned  before  1285  (Ibid).  To  the  west  was  the  Dean's 
Brew-house,  from  which  the  present  water-house  was  divided  off  in  the  last  century.  Beyond  it  was 
the  Dean's  Great  Hall,  repaired  before  1285  (Battely  App.  44),  which  was  demolished  by  the 
Puritans  “ for  being  profaned  by  the  king’s  scholars  having  acted  plays  there,”  according  to  Gostling. 
Between  this  building  and  the  north  hall  stood  the  fourth  Prebendal  House.  Before  1285,  mention  is 
made  of  the  Great  Grange  for  hay ; and  of  a payment  in  1303  of  £ 8.  5s.  lOd.  for  the  New  Granary 
in  the  Brew-house  (Battely  App.  44).  In  Eadwyn’s  plan  the  long  range  of  the  Bake-house  and 
Brewhouse  adjoins  the  Granary  on  the  westward,  and  a Postern  is  marked  in  the  enclosure  wall,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  it,  near  the  New  Hall.  Prior  Chillinden,  1390-1411,  within  the  circuit  of  this 
court  built  the  Granary , Shoemaker's  Shops,  Prior's  Stable,  and  the  Walls  with  the  Toicers  of  the 
Court,  and  other  houses  which  required  reconstruction  owing  to  their  decay.*  (Anglia  Sac.  I.  143). 
The  deanery  occupies  the  site  of  the  Bath-house. 

The  Court  Gate,  or  Gate  of  the  Priory,  with  the  Porter’s  Lodge  and  Pentice,  was  allotted  to  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  Prebendaries  (Hasted,  IV.  581,  575;  Gostling,  136).  After  this  arrangement,  the 
Porter's  Lodge,  which  had  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate,  was  removed  to  the  north  side.  The 
porter’s  duty  was  to  keep  out  all  idle  or  suspicious  persons  from  entering  the  Court,  to  lock  the  gate 
at  curfew,  and  deliver  the  keys  to  the  cellarer  until  next  morning.  (Battely,  102). 

The  New  Hall  of  Eadwyn’s  plan,  or  North  Hall  of  the  charter  of  Henry  A I,  built  over  cellarage, 
formed  the  east  side  of  the  almonry,  and  lay  northward  of  the  Norman  staircase.  The  west  wall, 
with  its  fire-place  and  part  of  the  cellarage,  remains.  In  it  the  Bailiff  or  Steward  of  the  Liberties 
held  his  court  once  in  every  three  weeks.  (Somner,  112).  It  was  also  called  the  Oriel,  in  the  sense 

* Certa  etiam  tedificia  intra  ambitum  Curia;  consistentia,  viz. : Satrinum,  Granarium,  Stabulum,  que  Prioris,  et  muros 
cum  tcrribus  ejusdem  Curia,  domosque  quamplurimum  necessarias  longo  tempore  dirutas  de  novo  fecit  ac  emendavit. 
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of  an  upper  room,  and  the  hog  ball,  as  some  believed,  “ from  the  dressing  of  hogs  in  the  undercroft, 
for  which,”  says  Somner  (p.  Ill),  “ it  were  absurd  to  think  it  were  built,”  and  he  then  suggests 
Spehnan’s  correct  derivation  that  it  was  the  hoch  or  high,  in  reference  to  its  erection  over  cellarage. 
Gostling,  however,  led  away  by  a desire  of  punning,  contrives  to  make  a double  mistake  by  placing 
the  guest  hall  here,  adding,  “ the  reader,  perhaps,  may  think  he  need  not  have  gone  so  far  for 
a probable  conjecture,  but  that  it  was  as  likely  to  get  this  nickname  from  the  greedy  and  hoggish 
behaviour  of  such  company  as  was  usually  fed  there.”  (p.  135).  The  ninth  prebendary  formerly  had 
the  north  part  of  this  hall  allotted  to  him,  but  he  afterwards  exchanged  it  with  the  auditor  for  the 
house  since  attached  to  that  stall  in  the  Oaks,  in  1730,  when  the  Hall,  which  measured  150  by  40  feet, 
with  its  substructure,  and  two  chambers  over  a room  in  the  Mint-yard  were  destroyed.  Against  the 
west  wall  of  the  hall  were  built  two  houses  for  the  six  preachers.  (Hasted,  IV,  571,  581 ; Gostling, 
137 ; Somner,  110).  The  substructure  of  ten  bays  and  three  alleys,  was  divided  into  a porter’s 
lodge;  a passage  to  the  almonry;  and  the  prison  of  the  Convent.  In  1295  £13.  were  paid  for  the 
new  gaol ; and  before  1285  repairs  were  made  in  the  great  hall  near  the  court  gate.  (Battely,  App. 
44).  In  the  centre  of  the  building  was  the  Norman  Staircase  still  remaining  (figured  by  Storer, 
pi.  10) ; in  the  south  wall  of  it  was  a door  to  stairs,  leading  down  to  a well.  Over  the  remaining 
arches  of  this  substructure  Mr.  Austin  built  the  King’s  School  in  1S55. 

The  Almonry  contained  a chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Thomas  a Becket,  which  Somner  confounds 
with  the  prior’s  chapel,  (p.  96  ; Hasted,  IY,  581).  In  1319  Prior  Eastry  founded  here  a chapel  and 
chantry  for  six  priests.  Henry  VIII,  after  1545,  established  a Mint  in  it  (Battely,  97 ; Hasted,  IY, 
582);  and  in  1581  the  buildings  were  converted  into  the  King’s  School.  (Gostling,  139,  141,  151; 
Somner,  111,  113).  Prior  Chillinden,  1390-1411,  rebuilt  the  priest’s  hall  and  the  children’s  hall  in 
the  almonry.  (Ang.  Sac.  I,  143).*  On  the  west  side  of  the  yard  was  the  Almonry  Gate , at  which  the 
alms  and  dole  were  distributed  to  the  poor ; these  embraced  the  old  clothing  and  the  broken  meat  of 
the  prior’s  chamber,  master  of  the  infirmary’s  hall,  refectory,  and  guest  house.  (Langton’s  Constit. 
1222,  clxiv ; Somner,  112),  and  the  entire  dinner  of  the  convent  on  Good  Friday.  (Lanfranc’s 
Works,  I,  117). 

The  Close,  Sfc.  The  enclosure  wall  was  built  by  Lanfranc,  according  to  Eadwyn,  Diceto,  and 
Gervase.  (Battely,  88).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  after  1177  on  the  grant  of  new  lands,  and  an 
exchange  of  some  ground  with  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  by  which  the  monks  were  enabled  to  enlarge 
their  enclosure  on  the  south.  By  similar  exchanges  between  1287  and  1317,  they  were  in  a position 
to  increase  their  garden,  and  extend  their  wall  upon  the  south-east.  (W.  Thorn,  Chron.  Ap.  X, 
Script,  p.2142).  BetweenNorth  Gate  and  Burgate  on  the  north  east  was Queningate Lane,  which  became 
part  of  the  cathedral  precinct  by  grant  of  Henry  II,  confirmed  by  Henry  IY.  (Somner,  103,  112, 
113).  A Postern  still  remains  in  the  wall,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Prior  Sellyng,  1472-94,  from 
St.  Michael’s  Church  to  the  old  convent-garden  wall.  (Ang.  Sac.  I,  146;  Battely,  89;  Gostling,  12). 
The  piscina  with  its  cistern  stood  on  the  north-east  of  the  cathedral  (Eadwyn’s  plan),  and  was 
repaired  before  1285.  (Battely,  App.  44). 

In  the  south  wall  was  St.  Michael’s  or  the  Old  Cemetery  Gate,\  which  opened  from  Burgate  into 

* In  Elemosynaria  verb  Aulam  Presbyterorom  et  Aulam  Puerorum  cum  aliis  diversis  sedificiis  de  novo  construxit 
(Ang.  Sac.  p.  143;  Battely,  App.  44).  At  St.  Paul’s  the  Almoner  had  charge  of  the  choristers,  who  were  in  consequence  called 
“ the  Children  of  the  Almonry.” 

f A Cemetery  Gate  is  mentioned  in  the  Westminster  Custumal.  I hope  that  these  allusions  to  a MS.  of  unequalled  interest 
will  induce  some  patient  and  competent  antiquary  to  decipher  its  contents,  and  print  them.  The  volume  was  drawn  up  by  order 
of  Abbot  Ware  [Sporley’s  MS.  Claud.  A.  viii.  fo.  54],  and  was  considered  so  precious  that  it  was  kept  “in  conclavi  ” 
apart.  Although  beautifully  written,  it  has  been  so  seriously  injured  in  the  fire  at  Ashburnham  House,  as  to  be  occasionally 
illegible. 
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the  cemetery  opposite  St.  Michael’s  Chapel.*  There  was  also  a second  gate  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III,  as  facing  Mercery  Lane,  and  opening  into  the  court  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1174  as 
the  Church  Gate.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1517  by  Prior  Goldston,  and  is  now  called  Christ  Church  Gate. 
(Ang.  Sac.  149 ; Somner,  104 ; Battely,  90 ; Gostling,  64)  ; a raised  causeway  led  from  it  to  the 
south  porch  of  the  cathedral.  (Gostling,  121). 

The  eighth  Prebendal  House  has  in  its  garden  a mound,  on  which  stood  a detached  Bell  Tower 
(Campanile  Clocarium)t  marked  on  Eadwyn’s  plan  (Somner,  103),  as  at  Salisbury,  Worcester, 
Chichester,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  Westminster,  &c.,  to  which  Leland  refers:  “There  was  a mighty  great 
ring,  called  Conrad’s  Ring,  that,  after,  was  broken  and  made  into  a smaller  ring,  and  so  hanged  up 
by  likelihood  in  the  low  ‘closche’  (clochard)  in  the  church -yard,  now  of  late  clean  pulled  down.” 
(Itin.  Y,  p.  6).  Prior  Wibert  gave  to  the  clochard  the  great  bell,  which  required  thirty-two  ringers 
to  toll  it.  (Angl.  Sac.  I,  138).  Prior  Eastry  built  the  “new  long  clochard,”  on  the  north,  c.  1302. 
(Somner,  144).  Hasted  says  the  bell  tower  was  destroyed  at  the  Dissolution  (IY,  574),  no  trace  remains 
of  the  site  of  that  built  by  Eastry. 

The  chantry  house  of  Archbishop  Arundel  forms  now  Mr.  G.  Austin’s  house.  The  western 
portion  of  the  Precinct  or  Outer  Cemetery  was  allotted  for  the  burial  of  the  laity.  (Gostling,  106-108.) 
The  remainder  of  the  precinct  on  the  west  was  called  the  Court  of  the  Church  or  Monastery. 
(Battely,  90).  The  Inner  or  Conventual  Cemetery  lay  between  the  Cemetery  Gate,  which  adjoined  St. 
Anselm’s  tower,  the  Convent  Garden,  now  called  The  Oalcs,  and  the  infirmary  chapel  on  the  north. 
Its  western  boundary  was  formed  by  the  Trinity  chapel  and  Becket’s  crown,  and  on  the  east  it  was 
enclosed  by  the  Master  Honours.  The  Inner  Cemetery  Gate,  a Norman  structure,  has  been  rebuilt  in 
the  east  wall  of  the  Oaks.  Some  of  the  early  priors  were  interred  in  this  enclosure,  which  formed 
the  cemetery  for  monks  and  persons  of  distinction.  (Somner,  149;  Battely,  90;  Hasted,  IV.  574). 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Oaks  is  the  Old  School  House,  afterwards  called  the  Plumbery,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  great  school  of  Theodore,  in  which  the  study  of  Greek  and  the 
ecclesiastical  chant  were  first  introduced  into  England.  To  the  south  of  it  was  the  ninth  prebendal 
house ; and  still  more  eastward  the  third  prebendal  house,  and  at  the  end  of  its  garden  the  door 
opening  into  the  conventual  Bowling  Green.  (Gostling,  121, 122,  138  ; Hasted,  IY.  574.) 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  E.R.I.B.A.,  the 
chapter  architect,  who  accompanied  me  over  the  buildings,  read  over  my  MS.  with  me,  made  several 
suggestions  of  value,  and  furnished  the  plan  on  the  wall  which  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  my 
observations.  Por  similar  accounts  of  other  monasteries  ample  materials  remain ; but  when  we 
have  tediously  to  reconstruct  these  noble  establishments  by  detached  passages  in  chroniclers,  the 
notes  of  local  topographers,  prints  and  plans,  and  the  comparison  of  fragments  of  ruin,  the  fine  saying 
of  old  Puller  sounds  and  is  accepted  as  a prophecy,  “ When  their  substance  is  gone,  their  very  shadow 
will  be  acceptable  to  posterity.” 


* Murum  etiam  qui  ab  Ecclesia  S.  Michaelis  usque  ad  veterem  murum,  Hortdsi  Conventus  claudentem,  se  protendit, 
construxit  (Aug.  Sac.  I,  146),  Cum  Porta  Cimeterii  per  officiates  regis  post  triduum  fuisse  aperta,  etc.  Gervasius  (Chron. 
Hen.  II,  1526,  1.  42,  and  1519, 1.  64). 

t M.C.Ixxiiii.  non  Sept  hora  quasi  ixa-,  austro  ferfe  ultra  humanam  asstimationem  furente,  accensus  est  ignis,  aitte  Portam 
Ecclesice  extra  muros  Atrii  (Gervasius  Chron.  P.  la- 1290, 1.  18).  Wibert,  Prior  obiit  anno  1167,  5 Cal.  Octobr.  Signum 
magnum  in  Clocario  posuit  quod  triginta  duo  homines  ad  sonandum  trahunt;  in  die  anniversatii  instituit  expendi  40  solidos 
in  refectorio  ad  refectionem  fratrum  (Ang.  Sac.  I,  p.  138.  Somner,  141).  Confirmatio  de  concambio  ten-*  ex  parte  meridiana 
Cimiterii  Ecclesia:  Christi  juxta  Campanile  (Chron.  S.  August.  Cant.  ap.  x.  Script,  p.  2256). 
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The  Chairman,  A.  Ashpitel,  V.  P.,  said,  though  it  was  very  late  in  the  evening,  he  was  sure 
they  should  bo  very  glad  to  hear  any  gentleman  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his 
most  able  and  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Ferret,  Fellow,  (having  been  called  upon  by  the  Chairman)  said  he  had  really  no  observa- 
tions to  make  on  the  very  learned  and  able  paper  which  had  that  evening  been  presented  to  them  by 
their  friend  Mr.  Walcott.  It  was,  he  thought,  to  be  very  much  regretted  that  Mr.  Austin,  who  must 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  building  in  question,  and  who  had  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the 
paper,  was  not  present  that  evening.  The  paper  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  he  was  sure  that  they 
should  all  derive  great  benefit  from  it  when  it  was  printed.  It  was  too  late  to  make  remarks 
upon  the  paper  that  evening  ; but  on  a future  evening  the  subject  might  be  followed  up  by  gentlemen 
who  had  given  attention  to  it.  He  proposed  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Walcott  for  his 
able  and  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  Fellow,  in  seconding  the  proposal,  would  observe  the  reticence 
recommended  by  the  Chairman  : but  would  beg  that  the  lecturer,  before  putting  his  paper  into  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  would  decide  upon  the  justice  of  his  use  of  the  term  fresco.  If  the  lecturer 
meant  merely  distemper-work  such  as  had  hitherto  been  found  in  churches,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
he  would  influence  his  brother  archmologists  to  use  the  technical  terms,  so  that  in  future  we  might 
know  when  the  antiquaries  had  really  (if  not  for  the  first  time)  found  a painting  in  true  fresco*  in 
England.  Mr.  Papworth  lauded  the  euphuistic  phraseology  employed  by  the  lecturer,  such  as 
“ application  of  discipline,”  which  in  plain  English  meant  the  use  of  a cat  of  nine  tails. 

Mr.  Ferret  hoped  that  when  Mr.  Walcott’s  excellent  paper  was  published  there  would  be 
appended  to  it  a plan  of  the  buildings  referred  to,  so  that  upon  it  they  might  be  able  to  follow  their 
friend  in  all  his  admirable  remarks. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  they  should  have  a plan  from  Mr.  Austin  embracing  all  the  parts 
referred  to  in  the  paper.  It  would  be  remembered  very  well  that  on  the  north  side  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  there  was  a large  mass  of  buildings,  which  showed  some  very  curious  remains  ; and  when 
Mr.  Walcott’s  paper  was  printed,  it  would  give  them  an  immense  amount  of  information,  and  might 
lead  to  an  interesting  discussion.  As  to  the  fact  of  there  being  two  cloisters,  the  same  was  the  case 
at  Ely,  and  he  thought  there  were  vestiges  of  such  at  York.  And  where  those  two  cloisters  occurred 
he  thought  one  was  for  the  priors  and  the  monks,  and  the  other  for  the  clergy.  What  was  said  about 
the  Hog  Hall,  which  was  very  likely  the  Hoch  or  High  Hall,  threw  a very  curious  light  on  an 
archaeological  puzzle  at  Oxford,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a place  called  the  Pig  Market,  of 
which  no  one  seemed  to  be  aware.  If  the  term  Hog  Hall  had  been  corrupted  in  the  one  case,  so  it 
might  have  been  with  that  of  Pig  Market  in  the  other.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  carol,  there 
seemed  to  have  been  a confounding  of  the  word  carel,  derived  from  the  French  carrele,  a square 
enclosed,  with  carolle,  a short  song  or  chant,  a word  as  old  as  Chaucer.  He  thought  the  two  things 
had  been  confounded  together.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Walcott  might  probably  lead  to  another,  and  to  a 
curious  discussion  upon  both.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  paper  would  be  printed  and  distributed 
amongst  the  members  with  the  Christmas  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Walcott  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


* Fresco  being  the  soaking  of  water-colour  throughout  the  thickness  of  the  finishing  coat  of  plastering  while  wet, 
and  Distemper  being  the  application  of  water-colour  with  size  on  finished  dry  plastering,  Bastard  Fresco  is  true  fresco  mended 
in  effect  by  distemper  touches : the  Distemper  in  both  cases  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  hot  water  or  of  a wire  brush. — J.  W.  P. 
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The  Eev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said,  that  as  regarded  the 
use  of  the  word  fresco  in  the  paper,  he  would  adopt  the  word  distemper,  at  Mr.  Papworth’s  sugges- 
tion, and  wished  he  had  influence  to  induce  his  archaeological  friends  to  follow  tke  example. 
As  to  the  two  cloisters,  he  only  knew  of  four  instances  of  a double  cloister,  at  Westminster, 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Lilleshall ; and  in  all  those  cases  it  was  immediately  connected  with  the 
infirmary.  As  to  the  use  of  the  terms  Hog  Hall , the  Chairman  had  referred  to  a presumed  difficulty 
with  Oxford  men  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a place  known  as  the  Pig  Market.  There  was  no 
connexion  of  ideas.  The  so-called  Pig  Market  was  the  very  beautiful  vestibule  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  during  the  civil  wars  was  really  used  as  a Pig  Market,  whence  its  name  at  present.  As 
regarded  the  word  carol,  Ducange  had  stated  that  carola  primarily  meant  a dance,  but  was  still  the 
term  employed  in  Normandy  to  denote  the  grate  or  lattice  work  screen  round  a shrine,  or  in  a front 
of  a chapel.  Tims  the  word  carole,  in  a secondary  sense  meaning  intricacy,  like  the  figures  of  a 
dance,  was  used  as  a synonym  for  trellice  of  wood  or  metal.  Carolus  was  essentially  a distinct  word 
from  quadrellus,  quarreau,  or  carreau,  a field  measure  as  Ducange  explains  it ; or  carellus,  a wheel ; 
a round  cushion,  etc.,  both  of  which  had  very  different  meanings ; quarrel  was  still  the  name  for  a 
diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass,  and  formerly  meant  the  square-headed  bolt  of  a cross-bow. 

Mr.  John  W.  Papwoeth  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  old  Description  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
mentioned  the  existence  of  “ pewes  or  carrells,”  each  having  a desk  for  books,  in  the  north  walk  of 
the  cloister.* 

Mr.  Walcott  said  the  word  appeared  as  Karollce,  in  a Treasurer’s  Inventory  of  St.  Paul's  of 
the  thirteenth  century ; though  Carter,  adopting  the  spelling  in  the  “ Bites  of  Durham,”  in  his 
account  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  printed  it  Carrell,  which  meant  fustian  cloth.  This  was  certainly 
a gross  mistake.  In  such  matters  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  original  authorities.  In  conclusion, 
he  thanked  the  meeting  for  their  kind  attention  in  listening  to  a long  paper. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  January,  1863. 


* This  is  noticed  in  the  Architectural  Publication  Society’s  Dictionary,  s.  v.,  which  also  names  the  explanations  given 
of  the  words  carola,  karola,  carrol,  or  carrel,  by  Ducange,  the  Oxford  Glossary,  and  the  Statutes  of  the  Premonstratensians;  to 
which  might  have  been  added  the  fact,  that  carrall  or  carroll  windows  are  mentioned  so  late  as  1533  and  1575,  in  Bayley’s 
Tower  and  Jupp's  Carpenters.  The  same  article  also  notices  the  existence  of  the  carrols  in  the  north  side  of  the  south  walk 
of  the  south  or  great  cloister  at  Gloucester. — J.  \V.  P. 
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By  John  Taylor,  Junior,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  January  12, 1863. 


I purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  some  of  the  defects  in  our  present  mode  of  building, 
particularly  those  which  cause  damp,  cold,  and  unhealthy  dwellings ; and  as  I am  addressing  those 
whose  lives,  it  may  be  said,  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  such  matters,  I am  sure  I shall  be 
excused  if  I bring  the  subject  before  them  in  a somewhat  dry  and  technical  manner,  feeling  confident 
that  if  I succeed  in  pointing  out  but  one  useful  remedy,  I shall  not  be  considered  as  having  needlessly 
occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Institute. 

I do  not  desire  to  appear  as  an  inventor,  having  no  new  or  untried  material  to  lay  before  you. 
During  my  practice  I have  endeavoured  to  use  such  materials  as  we  have ; and  when  I have  found 
that  their  usual  application  was  defective  for  the  required  purpose,  or  too  confined,  I have  contrived  a 
novel  adaptation  of  them,  and  thus  avoided  the  doubts  and  difficulties  always  attending  the  introduction 
of  any  new  material,  however  well  adapted  it  may  appear  to  its  purpose.  I think  our  profession  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  extreme  caution  with  which  its  elder  members,  at  least,  adopt  anything  that 
is  new ; nor  must  we  censure  them  for  waiting  till  success  has  been  proved,  by  others,  to  be  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  reason  is  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that  the  credit  due  to  the  success  of  the  novelty- 
goes  to  the  inventor,  while  the  blame  for  its  failure  is  attributed  to  the  architect. 

AVe  are  all  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  dwellings  which  shall  be  free  from  damp. 
I propose,  therefore,  to  consider  how  this  defect  may  be  remedied,  and  shall  treat  this  matter  under 
the  three  following  heads  : — Firstly,  How  to  keep  down  ascending  wet ; Secondly,  How  to  keep  out 
drifting  wet ; Thirdly,  How  to  shelter  from  falling  wet. 

The  greatest  evils,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  are  doubtless  caused  by  damp  rising  up  the  walls 
by  capillary  attraction.  Rain,  absorbed  as  it  falls  from  the  heavens,  is  uncomfortable  enough  ; but 
when  it  ascends  from  the  lower  regions,  with  its  compounds  of  heterogenous  impurities,  it  is  horrible 
to  contemplate  the  stagnant,  impure,  and  offensive  matters  which  rise  up  with  it,  impregnate  the 
walls,  and  become  evaporated  in  our  dwellings,  causing  discomfort,  disease,  and  perhaps  death ; while 
the  higher  the  temperature — that  is  to  say,  the  apparent  warmth  and  comfort  of  our  rooms — the 
quicker  will  be  the  renewal  of  the  noxious  supply.  I think  these  evils  are  so  well  described  by  the 
editor  of  the  Builder,  July  5th,  1862,  that  I am  tempted  to  read  an  extract: — - 

“ Knowing  the  damage  which  is  often  done  to  buildings  by  damp,  and  the  serious  danger  to 
health  which  arises  from  this  cause,  it  is  extraordinary  to  find  in  so  many  instances  how  little  care  is 
taken  effectually  to  drain  the  ground  surrounding  dwellings,  and  otherwise  to  keep  them  dry. 

“ In  the  metropolitan  suburbs,  and  in  many  other  places,  both  in  town  and  country,  there  is 
especial  reason  for  complaint  in  this  respect.  Pools  of  stagnant  water  are  allowed  to  collect  and 
remain  during  the  winter  months.  The  land  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  which  is  more  or  less 
absorbed  by  the  porous  hrick  walls  of  the  houses,  and  still  further  mischief  is  done  by  the  summer 
heat  distributing  the  poisonous  contents  in  vapour  throughout  the  surrounding  locality.  No  care  is 
taken  in  putting  in  the  foundations. 

“ The  injurious  effects  and  great  extent  of  the  evil  in  cottage  and  other  dwellings  are  generally 
not  sufficiently  considered.  In  hundreds  of  instances  (notwithstanding  that  large  fires  are  regularly 
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kept  burning)  the  interiors  of  rooms,  even  in  bouses  occupied  by  persons  of  means  and  intelligence,  are 
as  moist  as  some  caves.  The  paper  peels  off  the  walls,  the  plaster  cracks  and  falls  to  pieces,  the  covers 
of  books  become  mouldy  and  have  a fusty  smell ; papers  stored  in  cupboards,  prints  hanging  against 
the  walls,  and  linen  in  drawers,  if  not  constantly  aired,  soon  perish. 

“ In  mild  dull  weather  streams  of  water  run  down  the  glass  of  the  windows,  and  in  frosty  weather 
it  is  covered  with  icy  crystals. 

“ At  times  the  paintwork  seems  in  a state  of  violent  perspiration.  In  such  houses  ironwork,  both 
polished  and  of  other  kinds,  gets  rusty  in  a few  hours  ; but  these  and  other  evils  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  ill  effects  produced  upon  health. 

“ The  cause  of  the  illness,  however,  is  usually  looked  for  in  another  direction.  In  many  cases 
the  mischief  is  caused  by  want  of  attention  to  the  spouts  and  pipes,  which  get  stopped  or  broken, 
and  in  rainy  weather  streams  of  water  fall  upon  the  outer  walls  and  sink  into  the  basement ; for 
in  many  of  the  small  dwellings  which  were  built  a few  years  ago,  and  in  too  many  at  present,  as 
already  mentioned,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  foundations  and  to  the  means  of 
carrying  away  the  rain  water. 

“ Even  if  the  spouts  are  in  good  condition,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  building  materials  and  neglect 
of  drainage,  that  the  damp  from  the  earth  may  be  seen  to  rise  to  one  row  of  bricks  after  another  to  a 
height  of  from  10  to  12  feet  and  upwards,  and  it  is  in  such  situations  that  many  diseases  (particularly 
among  young  children)  are  fostered  or  generated. 

“ As  regards  damp  houses,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  inexperienced  persons  to  detect  them,  parti- 
cularly in  the  summer  time.  In  order  to  catch  a tenant  the  exterior  is  smartly  done  up,  the  little 
plot  of  flowers  and  plants  looks  pleasant,  and  in  the  inside  every  room  is  decked  with  the  sweetest 
papering.  In  a short  time,  however,  a change  takes  place ; and,  in  spite  of  care,  the  colours  and 
patterns  fade,  and  give  the  appearance  of  half  a century’s  neglect. 

“ In  a house  not  far  from  the  Regent’s  Canal,  in  Islington,  not  nine  months  ago  the  wall  papering 
was  renewed,  and  now  it  has  almost  perished, — in  one  part  from  the  overflow  of  the  spouts  ; ghastly 
forms  have  appeared  in  other  parts ; and  from  the  ground  the  damp  has  risen  up  in  the  way  we  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate. 

“ Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  the  action  of  damp,  and  any  necessary  sum  expended 
for  this  purpose  will,  in  the  end,  be  a saving. 

“ Damage  is  often  done  by  the  damp  site  on  which  buildings  are  placed ; and  yet,  at  the 
present  time,  we  could  point  to  new  streets  where  the  scavengers  are  depositing  liquid  sweepings, 
masses  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  and  other  abominations  ; and  upon  this,  presently, 
the  walls  of  houses  will  be  raised,  without  the  slightest  arrangement  to  keep  down  the  moisture  or 
prevent  dangerous  exhalations. 

“ Those  who  sleep  in  the  basement  of  such  a house  suffer  the  most.” 

Our  remedies  for  this  have  generally  been  a layer  of  asphalte  throughout  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  “ sheets  of  lead,”  a course  of  slates  bedded  iu  cement,  and  sometimes  compounds  of  gas-tar, 
pitch,  sand,  &c. ; but  even  when  we  have  used  all  care  in  specifying  any  of  these  things,  how  frequently 
do  we  find  damp  still  rising,  and  discover,  when  too  late,  that  the  lead  had  been  stolen,  or  that  the 
slates  had  been  previously  used  in  a roof  and  have  nail  holes  in  them  ; that  perhaps  the  clerk  of  the 
works  was  just  absent,  and  a few  slates  were,  by  chance,  omitted,  or  they  had  no  lap.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  desired  result  to  have  been  effectually  secured,  we  have  still  to  provide  for  the  prevention 
of  dry  rot.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  introduction  of  air  bricks, — too  often  inefficient  for  the 
purpose ; and  we  should  desire  that  our  foundations  should  be  strengthened  at  the  same  time,  and 
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bonded,  say  by  a layer  of  rough  York  stone  ; but  this,  in  these  days  of  economy,  we  dare  scarcely  think 
of  introducing. 

I recollect  that  when  the  Victoria  Church,  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  (tho  church  so  celebrated  as 
connected  with  “ the  Londoners  over  the  border  ”),  was  about  to  be  built,  I was  asked  by  the  architect 
to  visit  the  spot.  I found  the  soil  a deep  bog,  while  the  cottages  of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
showed  fearfully  the  effect  of  damp  rising  up  the  walls  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The 
wretched  inhabitants,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  excluded  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  so  kept  up  the 
temperature  that  the  evaporation  filled  the  rooms  with  foul  vapour.  The  result  was  ague  and  fevers  ; 
and  I think  you  would  discredit  me  if  I stated  the  quantity  of  “ pitch  pills  ” consumed  as  a cheap,  and 
therefore,  the  only  available  specific.  As  for  the  building  itself,  the  frost,  acting  upon  the  damp  walls, 
had  destroyed  the  mortar  and  injured  the  bricks,  and  the  ruin  of  the  building  was  evident.  In  this 
church  my  damp-proof  course  was  introduced,  and  the  damp  so  effectually  cut  off,  that  an  observer 
looking  through  any  part  of  the  walls,  at  the  height  of  a foot  above  the  ground,  could  see  the  traffic 
on  the  other  side. 

This  damp-proof  course  which  effects  the  sanitary  reforms  to  which  I have  alluded,  is  a slab  (see 
diagram  No.  1),  made  of  a highly-vitrified  and  non-absorbent  material,  viz.  brown  stone  ware,  per- 

No.  1 


forated  throughout  its  entire  width.  But  even  this  would  be  useless  for  the  purpose,  it  it  had  not  the 
opening  or  air  space  between  the  vertical  joints.  This  is  effected  by  the  hollow,  or  half  air  space,  on 
each  side  of  the  slab  (see  A A,  diagram  No.  2).  When  these  slabs  are  laid  side  by  side  upon  the 
brickwork,  they  allow  the  usual  mortar-bed  below  and  above  them,  and  yet  the  joint  remains  open, 
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No.  2. 


with  an  air  space  through  it,  effectually  cutting  off  all  damp.  Air  is  admitted  through  the  perfora- 
tions, and  numberless  small  orifices  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  all  the  walls  and  sleepers,  and 
circulates  freely  beneath  the  entire  surface  of  floors  and  paving.  These  slabs  are  3 inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  equal  to  sustaining  600  feet  of  vertical  brickwork  upon  each  superficial  foot.  Thus  the 
brickwork  is  bonded  and  strengthened,  as  by  a course  of  York  stone.  The  slabs  are  made  4£  inches, 
9 inches,  14  inches,  and  18  inches  long,  corresponding  with  the  several  thicknesses  of  brickwork, 
thicker  walls  only  requiring  a combination  of  the  foregoing.  They  are  as  readily  laid,  by  the  ordinary 
bricklayer,  as  bricks ; and,  when  compared  with  asphalte  or  slates,  &c.,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  building  has  been  raised  or  constructed  3 inches  in  height.  Their  thickness  corresponds 
with  the  thickness  of  a course  of  bricks,  and  allows  the  necessary  jumps  to  be  made  in  the  brickwork, 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  without  interfering  with  the  bond. 

I think  that  if  I were  the  intending  purchaser  of  a dwelling,  I should  much  prefer  seeing  the  damp- 
proof  course,  above  which  neither  damp  can  rise  nor  frost  injure,  in  the  form  of  an  ornamental  string 
rouud  the  building,  to  exercising  my  faith  in  the  assertions  of  the  builder  that  there  was  a course 
of  slates  somewhere  in  the  building  to  keep  dowu  the  damp. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  useful  application  of  the  damp-proof  course  than  in  remedying  damp  in 
existing  buildings.  I have  just  successfully  applied  it  in  a residence  for  Mr.  Bevan.  The  house  is  on  a 
clay  soil,  with  concrete  beneath  the  walls,  which  acted  as  a honeycomb  sponge,  in  which  the  water  from 
the  clay  was  retained  until  it  was  sucked  up  the  walls,  and  the  house  was  such  as  we  should  not  wish 
even  a labourer  to  live  in.  Elegant  decorations  and  finishings  were  about  to  be  done ; but  the  owner 
consented,  at  the  expense  of  these,  to  remedy  the  defect.  A course  of  brickwork  was  cut  out  in  a 
position  just  above  the  ground  line,  and  beneath  the  floor  joists  and  plates,  in  lengths  of  about  a yard 
at  a time,  and  the  slabs  inserted  side  by  side,  and  pinned  up  with  cement.  The  dry  rot,  which  had 
once  required  all  the  timbers  to  be  renewed,  and  was  now  again  destroying  them,  will  be  prevented  by 
the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  house  will  be  as  free  from  rising  damp  as  if  upon  a gravel  soil. 

Paving. — We  have  shown  how  paving  in  slabs  may  be  kept  dry,  and  have  a circulation  of  air 
beneath  it ; but  tile  paving,  as  in  general  use,  is  laid  upon  the  earth,  or  some  other  medium  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  damp  rising  causes  cold  and  discomfort.  To  this  is,  in  a great  measure,  to  be 
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attributed  the  superiority,  in  point  ot‘  healthfulness  possessed  by  a wooden  floor ; I mean  a wooden 
floor,  properly  constructed  with  joists,  sleepers,  a damp-resisting  course,  and  sufficient  space  beneath 
the  floor  of  joists.  But  how  very  seldom  do  we  find  this ; at  all  events,  it  is  far  too  expensive  for,  say 
a labourer’s  cottage.  We  will  therefore  first  consider  the  paving  I propose  to  employ,  with  regard  to 
its  fitness  for  this  purpose,  and  we  shall  afterwards  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  seeing  its  applicability 
to  other  requirements. 

In  many  localities  there  is  a great  liking  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  for  a floor  paved  with  tiles  > 
and  when  we  visit  a country  cottage,  we  are  struck  with  the  cleanly  and  comfortable  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a well-kept  tile  floor,  and  forget  its  manifold  disadvantages.  In  addition  to  those  just 
mentioned,  we  find  that  if  any  part  of  the  soil  beneath  is  soft,  or  varying  in  solidity,  the  tile  or  tiles 
over  it  sink  slightly  and  lose  their  level.  This,  of  course,  causes  some  to  be  more  prominently  exposed 
to  wear,  and  the  paving  soon  becomes  more  worn  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  and  its  beauty  and 
usefulness  are  deteriorated. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  now  notice  the  paving  I propose,  as  represented  in  the  diagram  No.  3. 

No.  3. 


It  is  formed  of  tiles,  12  inches  by  6,  of  suitable  thickness,  each  having  an  under-projecting  rib,  or 
flange,  which,  when  laid,  forms  the  bearer  of  the  tile,  of  which  it  forms  a part,  and  also  a bearer  of  one 
edge  of  the  next,  leaving  a space  under  the  tile  for  the  free  circulation  of  air,  which  is  there  introduced 
through  the  damp-proof  course  before  described,  and  allowing  the  air  to  circulate,  transversely  as  well 
as  longitudinally,  in  the  spaces  under  the  tiles.  Openings  are  left  in  the  ribs  for  the  air  to  pass 
laterally  through,  from  the  space  under  one  row  of  tiles  into  the  space  under  the  next.  In  the  trans- 
verse joints  are  grooves,  forming  a key  for  the  mortar,  which  then  acts  as  a tongue,  and  prevents  the 
air  rising  up  through  the  joints. 

In  commencing  the  laying  down  of  a pavement,  a row  of  tiles  is  used  having  an  additional  under 
rib,  and  in  finishing  the  pavement,  one  with  an  under  rib  without  the  projecting  flange.  In  the  com- 
mencing and  finishing  tiles,  there  are  more  numerous  perforations  for  the  admission  of  the  external 
air  than  there  are  in  the  general  tiles.  By  these  means,  air  circulates  freely  under  every  part  of  the 
pavement,  insuring  its  perfect  dryness,  thus  making  it,  in  all  respects,  a suitable  floor  for  a cottage  or 
other  building,  and  that  at  a far  less  expense  than  any  description  of  wooden  floor.  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  that  there  are  no  floor  joists,  sleeper  walls,  &c.,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  saving  effected 
is  very  considerable. 

We  have  seen  that  in  order  to  lay  a floor,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a general  tile,  a commencing  tile , 
and  a finishing  tile , and  that  all  have  flanges.  Hence  the  question  may  doubtless  arise  in  your  minds 
whether  this  must  not  entail  expense.  I wish,  therefore,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  method  of 
making  these  tiles.  You  will  perceive  that  it  is  expressed  through  a die,  in  pairs,  and  that  there  are 
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knives  or  cutters  which  separate  the  clay,  except  where  it  is  requisite  to  he  held  together  during 
drying,  burning,  and  carriage  to  the  intended  building.  The  bricklayer,  just  before  it  is  used,  strikes 
it  slightly  with  a chisel,  and  it  becomes  two  tiles ; thus  I find  that  the  risk  of  carriage  is  greatly 
diminished.  It  should  be  observed  that  when  it  is  desired  to  form  the  commencing  and  finishing  tile, 
the  same  die  is  used,  but  one  of  the  cutters  is  removed  to  another  portion,  and  thus  the  commencing 
and  finishing  tiles  are  made  in  pairs. 

I think  that  this  system  of  paving  would  be  applicable  to,  and  possess  many  advantages  for  street 
paving,  and  paving  for  churches,  and  I am  now  workiyg  out  this  idea.  Models  of  a street  paving,  to 
be  made  in  blue  Staffordshire  ware,  are  before  you.  You  will  perceive  that  all  the  joints  are  in  the 
sunken  parts,  and  form  a part  of  the  pattern,  and  these,  when  applied  to  church  paving,  and  filled  in 
with  a cement  or  composition,  will  form  an  effective  pattern. 

I think  I have  now  exhausted  the  subjeet  of  how  to  ulceep  down  rising  wet.”  Let  us  now  consider, 
2ndly,  how  to  “ keep  out  drifting  wet.”  I think  we  may  consider  that  our  usual  mode  of  construction  is 
with  bricks.  Our  ordinary  bricks,  it  is  generally  allowed,  will  absorb  nearly  a pint  of  water.  Suppose, 
then,  a wall,  one  brick,  or  niue  inches  thick,  and  that  we  have  a rain  of  long  duration,  say  sufficient  to 
saturate  a good  bulk  of  the  bricks,  and  after  this  a drying  wind,  which  dries  out  the  external  surface. 
The  first  subsequent  rain  renews  the  absorption,  and  unless  we  look  to  the  interior  wrarmth  to  dry  the 
inner  surface,  and  evaporate  it  into  our  rooms,  the  bricks  of  our  walls  remain  saturated  with  moisture. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  a coating  of  cement,  and  as  this  must  be  periodically  painted,  those  who  live 
in  such  houses  quickly  become  acquainted  with  the  expense  of  fulfilling  the  covenant  to  paint  outside 
every  four  years.  Consider,  also,  that  every  joint  in  a nine  inch  wall  is  a through  joint,  conveying 
the  moisture  into  the  interior,  so  that  we  may  readily  trace  the  mortar  joints  through  the  inside 
plastering.  In  exposed  situations  by  the  sea  side,  the  wet  blows  through  the  brickwork,  and  we  see 
the  external  walls,  at  Southampton  and  elsewhere,  covered  with  slates,  &c. 

Having  viewed  this  subject  in  a sanitary  sense,  now  look  at  it  in  a constructive  one.  A wall, 
one  brick  thick,  is  capable  of  sustaining  nearly  any  ordinary  weight,  but  the  weakness  of  the  mortar 
joints  causes  the  wall  to  yield  so  much  during  construction,  that  it  is  frequently  obliged  to  be  propped 
up  for  safety.  It  is  strong  enough,  but  not  “ stiff  enough,  owing  to  the  absence  of  vertical  bond/’ 
It  is  strange  that  we  so  overlook  this,  and  yet  insist  upon  “ horizontal  bond.”  Another  defect,  in  a 
wall  one  brick  thick,  is,  that  it  cannot  be  wrorked  fair  outside  and  inside. 

One  of  the  most  general  precautions,  and  perhaps  the  best,  for  preventing  damp  from  penetrating 
the  walls,  is  to  build  them  with  a hollow  air  space,  but  this  is  not  practicable  in  a wall  nine  inches,  or 
one  brick  thick,  except  by  placing  bricks  on  edge,  a procedure  which  I think  very  few  would  approve. 
Recourse  is  often  had  to  iron  ties  and  other  contrivances,  but  I think  these  are  not  legitimate  aids 
to  construction,  and  do  not  well  answer  the  object  in  view'.  We  also  see  hollow  bricks  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  my  opinion  the  only  advantage  they  possess  is  their  lightness,  certainly  a very  great 
recommendation,  but  they  have  the  same  through  joint,  and  their  perforations  rather  harbour  the 
wet  than  exclude  it.  Glazed  bricks  are  necessarily  very  expensive,  and  a glazed  surface  is  to  me 
objectionable  in  appearance,  except  in  occasional  bands,  &c.  I think  we  want  a facing  brick  that 
shall  give  a vertical  bond,  protect  or,  as  it  were,  intercept  the  through  joints,  produce,  by  its  method 
of  bonding,  a hollow  area  within  the  wall,  as  near  the  external  face  as  possible ; if  in  addition  it  be 
perforated,  we  have  the  advantage  of  greater  lightness. 

Facing  blocks  of  this  description  are  shewn  on  diagram  No.  4,  they  are  of  an  L shape,  and  bond 
in  with  ordinary  brickwork ; the  headers  convey  the  weight  on  to  the  flanges  or  rebates,  and  the 
yielding  joints  of  the  brickwork  are  strengthened  by  the  vertical  bond  thus  attained.  All  external 
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headers  are  avoided,  and  the  through  joints  are  either  intercepted  by  the  facing  brick,  or  by  the  dry 
area  which  is  formed  by  those  bricks  between  them  and  the  ordinary  brickwork.  It  will  be  seen  that 
a much  smaller  proportion  of  these  facing  bricks  is  required  to  face  a wall  than  hitherto,  all  headers 
being  unnecessary,  and  the  bricks  mado  of  the  superior  clays  of  Suffolk,  Southampton,  I oole,  and 
elsewhere,  can  be  sent  a considerable  distance  without  such  a cost  for  carriage  as  would  interfere  with 

No.  4. 


economy.  I have  used  these  bricks  or  facing  blocks,  and  have  found  them  so  stiffen  the  wall,  that  I 
have  built  houses  three  stories  high,  the  walls  of  which  have  not  been  thicker  than  those  shewn  on  the 
diagram.  This  was  done  where  expense  was  not  an  object,  but  it  produced  a dry  and  stiff"  wall,  whose 
lightness  was  a great  advantage  as  regards  foundations,  &c. 

During  a lengthened  and  extensive  use  I have  never  met  with  the  slightest  failure  that  could  be 
traced  to  their  employment,  and  so  completely  have  the  buildings  been  protected  from  damp,  that  I 
have  frequently  been  informed  of  instances  of  a continued  overflow  of  rain  water  pipes,  without  any 
indication  inside  the  building ; the  walls  also  became  so  quickly  dry  after  their  erection,  that  papering 
could  with  safety  be  immediately  begun. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter,  received  from  an  occupier  of  a house,  built  in  this  method, 
will  confirm  the  foregoing  observations. 

“ Everyone  who  has  seen  my  house  admits  its  very  handsome  appearance,  but  its  value  is  far 
beyond  its  mere  look ; it  makes  the  entire  wall  more  substantial,  is  quite  impervious  to  rain  or  damp 
from  the  moment  of  its  erection,  and  we  all  find  that  the  house  is  warmer  in  consequence.  In  proof 
of  its  protection  from  damp  externally,  I need  only  mention  that  some  well  built  brick  houses,  erected 
at  the  same  time  with  mine,  and  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  completed  and  papered  with 
my  own,  much  of  my  papering  was  of  a light  and  delicate  pattern,  but  not  a single  spot  or  stain  from 
damp  has  appeared  in  my  house.  The  others,  I find,  have  admitted  the  effects  of  rain  through  the 
new  brick  walls,  and  the  paper  had  to  be  removed  and  changed.” 

Another  writer  says  : — “ Tour  blocks,  which  cover  the  whole  front  of  my  residence,  have  now 
been  tested  for  two  years,  and  although  the  situation  and  aspect  (nearly  west)  are  the  most  exposed 
to  the  driving  rains  and  storms,  that  side  of  the  house  (though  a new  one)  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  damp,  as  well  as  much  less  affected  by  the  changes  of  temperature ; while  the  back  of  the  house 
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although  facing  the  much  drier  aspect  of  the  east,  and  with  an  equally  thick  wall,  but  of  ordinary 
brickwork,  has  shown  evident  marks  of  damp  during  the  winter  and  wet  weather.  The  colour  is  also, 
much  admired,  and  they  all  remain  as  firm  and  compact  as  the  face  of  the  best  brick  or  stonework 
I only  regret  that  the  other  side  of  my  house  were  not  also  faced  with  them ; and  I think  them  a 
most  valuable  invention  for  so  damp  and  changeable  a climate  as  that  of  England.” 

The  disadvantages  attending  them  hitherto  have  been  the  great  risk  and  difficulty  in  making  and 
burning  them  of  a large  size,  the  necessary  inequality  or  warping  which  must  be  expected  in  large  bricks, 
and  that  all  being  required  of  a first  quality  there  was  no  use  for  seconds.  They  also  required  much 
care  in  packing  and  carriage.  This  did  not  affect  their  employment  in  “ first  class  buildings,”  but 
only  their  general  use.  I have  always  found  that  the  larger  the  brick  the  more  expensive  the  wall, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  often  expressed  that  walls  can  be  built  more  cheaply  of  large  bricks 
than  of  small.  I was  once  of  this  opinion,  but  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  different  processes 
employed  in  the  brick  yards  and  potteries  in  this  kingdom,  has  convinced  me  that  the  reverse 
is  the  ease ; and  only  when  I find  them  offered  at  such  a price  as  will  effect  this,  will  I believe  that 
the  difficulties  and  expenses  attending  their  manufacture  have  been  overcome.  Till  then  I will 
consider  it  only  as  an  opinion  in  which  I put  no  faith,  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  manufacture  of  brick  earth. 

The  diagram,  No.  5,  represents  a pair  of  facing  blocks  I have  lately  introduced,  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  general  building  ; the  size  is  12  inches  by  4^  on  face ; and  to  prevent  warpage  in  drying 
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and  burning,  they  are  made  in  pairs  through  a die  furnished  with  knives  or  cutters,  which  separates 
them  only  enough  to  enable  them  to  hold  together  during  carriage  to  the  intended  works.  The 
bricklayer  then  readily  separates  them  by  a slight  blow  with  a chisel.  Damage  in  carriage  is  thus 
avoided,  and  the  costs  of  manufacture  greatly  lessened.  They  are  bonded  in  with  the  ordinary  brick, 
as  represented  in  the  diagram,  No.  6.  I think,  that  to  build  economically,  the  bulb  of  the  materials 
employed  must  be  those  that  are  found  in  the  locality.  These  facing  blocks  effect  this,  as  their  cubical 
contents  are  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  ordinary  materials  used  with  them. 

The  representation  of  a cottage  wall,  11  inch  thick,  has  less  bulk  of  bricks  than  a 9 inch  wall. 
The  inside  is  a fair  face,  not  to  be  obtained  in  an  ordinary  wall  one  brick  thick. 

1 have  lately  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  question  how  to  build  the  cheapest  possible  wall, 
a wall  that  shall  be  suitable  for  a labourer’s  cottage,  and  I have  contrived  a brick  that  shall  bond 
into,  and  construct  with  concrete.  Perhaps  there  are  no  materials  that  more  generally  abound,  than 
those  with  which  concrete  may  be  made.  This,  we  all  know,  is  in  its  proper  place,  when  in  the 
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trench  of  a foundation,  and  being  retained  therein,  and  prevented  spreading,  it  will  sustain  almost 
any  weight  we  like  to  place  upon  it ; if  used,  however,  in  forming  walls,  it  is  not  so  retained,  and  is 
incapable  of  enduring  cross  strain,  and  when  the  boards  are  removed,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  moulds 
in  which  the  cast  had  been  made,  the  construction  mainly  depends  upon  the  adhesive  quality  of  the 
lime  or  cement,  and  not  being  retained,  cross  strain  and  other  causes  produce  cracks  and  settlement, 
and  the  action  of  the  weather  upon  the  surface  soon  causes  premature  decay. 

The  brick  for  bonding  in  with  concrete,  and  which  faces  and  retains  it,  is  represented  in  the 
diagram,  No.  7.  It  is  a hollow  block,  made  by  expressing  clay  through  a die.  The  dark  portions  are 
hollow  spaces,  through  which  air  circulates  during  the  process  of  drying,  and  heat  readily  acts  during 
burning  in  the  kiln.  "When  standing  on  end  they  occupy  the  least  possible  kiln  room ; the  sectional 
parts  are  of  a uniform  thickness,  which  favours  uniform  drying  and  burning.  It  has  been  partially 
separated  by  knives  or  cutters  in  the  die,  but  is  held  together  firmly  enough  during  drying,  burning, 
and  carriage  to  the  intended  building.  Immediately  before  use  the  workman  readily  separates  it  into 
6 bricks,  9 inches,  and  2f  inches  on  the  face,  every  one  being  alike  in  size,  and  especially  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  concrete.  The  parts  left  rough  by  the  fractures  caused  by  their  separation  form  the  needful 
keys  for  the  concrete.  The  blocks,  when  passing  through  the  die,  have  all  the  beds  of  the  six  bricks 
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horizontally,  and  the  faces  perpendicularly,  so  that,  in  this  position,  the  faces  are  not  affected  by  the 
air  bubbles  which  generally  escape  hoi’izontally.  I think  it  will  have  been  seen  that,  in  all  the  stages 
of  manufacture,  six  bricks  have  been  produced  instead  of  one,  the  risks  and  defects  attending  the 
production  of  a single  block,  6 in.  by  8 in.,  and  9 in.,  overcome,  and  great  economy  ensured.  Another 
consideration  is,  that  as  they  are  on  the  face,  the  exact  size  of  ordinary  bricks,  they,  therefore,  work 
in,  and  bond  with  them,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  angles,  reveals,  and  other  special  articles. 
These  facing  bricks,  of  best  red  earth,  are  £1.  5s.  per  thousand ; their  size  on  the  face  the  same  as 
a stock  brick. 

In  considering  their  use,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  build  an  external  fence  wall,  to  show  a fair  face 
on  each  side,  and  that  this  wall  is  to  be  13  inches  thick  (see  diagram,  No.  8),  the  bricklayer  will  lay 

No.  8. 
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courses  on  each  side  of  the  intended  wall,  distant  from  each  other  the  thickness  of  it,  the  labourer 
then  places  concreto  in  the  trench  thus  formed.  The  vertical  pressure  is  upon  the  flanges,  and  this 
counteracts  the  outward  thrust,  thus  the  concrete  is  retained  as  in  a trench.  The  concrete  never 
rises  more  than  a course  at  a time ; this  allows  of  its  necessary  expansion  without  injury.  The 
course  is  thus  thoroughly  well  constructed,  and,  by  this  means,  a building  may  be  carried  up  to  any 
height.  The  facing  blocks  may  also  be  considered  the  moulds  in  which  the  cast  has  been  made,  and 
these  remain,  protecting  the  concrete  from  decay  by  the  weather,  &c.  In  places  where  other  bonding 
is  necessary,  or  plates  are  required,  I use  the  bonding  course  shown  in  the  wall  at  intervals.  In  a 
wall  nine  inches  thick,  with  only  one  external  face,  a single  course  only  of  the  bricks  is  necessary, 
with  the  bonders  at  intervals,  and  the  use  of  a moveable  board  inside,  during-  its  erection  ; after  this, 
a little  rendering  inside  with  lime,  or  Scott’s  cement,  which  is  better,  finishes  the  inside  face. 
I think,  if  I have  shown  that  concrete  may  be  thus  used  in  building  walls,  it  follows  that  it  is  only 
a useless  expense  and  trouble  to  form  it  into  imitation  bricks,  as  we  have  often  heard  proposed,  as 
this  involves  first  making  a cast,  and  then  placing  each  cast  in  the  wall,  the  first  process  being  quite 
unnecessary.  A few  years  ago  houses  were  built  upon  this  plan,  but  with  facing  blocks,  which  were 
not  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Representations  of  them  are  before  you  ; nine  months 
after  their  erection,  additions  being  desired,  openings  were  made  in  the  side  wall,  and  bressumers 
inserted,  when  the  work  was  found  to  be  so  strong,  that  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  cutting  the 
openings,  and  when  an  external  fence  wall  was  pulled  down,  slabs  four  feet  long  were  carried  away 
in  barrows  to  be  broken  up. 

I will  now  point  out  how  these  blocks,  in  other  forms,  are  used  as  bands  in  ordinary  brickwork, 
and  the  advantages  thus  obtained ; and  consider  the  subject  in  an  ornamental,  as  well  as  in  a sanitary 
sense.  We  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the  appearance  of  brick  buildings  in  London,  particularly 
those  faced  with  white  Suffolk  bricks,  which  have  turned  black  after  having,  for  a few  years,  imbibed 
the  rain,  and  the  London  smoke  and  blacks.  Nor  can  we  have  failed  to  remark  the  damage  done  to 
those  parts  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture  dripping  from  window  sills,  chimney  shafts,  &c.  This 
would  be  remedied  by  good  weathering,  and  to  effect  this,  I employ  drip  bands  of  brown  stone  ware. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  material  more  impervious  to  wet,  and  more  durable  than  brown  stone  ware.  We 
acknowledge  this  by  requiring  it  to  be  used  in  drainage,  where  these  qualities  are  essential ; but  its 
applicability  as  a building  material  to  be  used  externally,  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  quite  overlooked, 
except  iu  such  small  articles  as  air-bricks ; as  also  the  ornamental  effect  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
Of  this  material,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  so  greatly  excel,  the  drip  bands  are  made  in 
a moulded  form,  projecting  sufficiently  beyond  the  face  of  the  building  to  allow  the  throat  formed 
upon  the  under  side,  to  drip  the  moisture  on  to  the  drip  band  beneath.  Thus  the  face  of  the  building 
becomes  weathered,  and  the  highly  vitrified  and  glazed  material  receives  the  wear  and  tear  it  is  so 
well  adapted  to  endure.  They  are  made  in  pairs  to  be  separated  at  the  building,  and  are  laid  with 
little  more  trouble  than  bricks.  Indents  for  rain-water  pipes,  internal  and  external  angles,  stopped 
ends,  &c.,  are  made  so  as  to  be  readily  inserted  if  required.  Their  colour  is  a full  rich  quaint  brown ; 
the  glazing  produces  a pleasing  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  when  they  are  introduced  with  a 6 in. 
white  band  beneath,  in  connection  with  stock  bricks,  or  with  a buff  band  with  white  bricks,  very 
effective  horizontal  bands  are  obtained.  Their  most  recent  application  may  be  seen  in  the  stations  of 
the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  at  Clapham,  Dulwich,  Camberwell,  &c.,  and  at  Walworth 
Station,  now  erecting.  (See  the  representations  upon  the  wall).  In  the  elevation  of  these  buildings, 
no  stonework  has  been  used,  but  arch  keys,  springers,  and  voussoirs  of  terra-cotta,  with  simple 
impressed  patterns  upon  them,  not  in  imitation  of  stone,  but  as  a superior  brick  construction.  The 
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sills  are  of  blue  Staffordshire  ware,  with  the  brown  stone  drip  beneath.  (Samples  of  these  are  on  the 
table).  I have  now  in  hand  a faijade  for  the  Blackfriars’  Road  Station,  where  rapidity  of  execution, 
economy,  and  a certain  effect  are  desirable.  The  diagram  on  the  wall  indicates  the  bands,  sills, 
springers,  keys,  &c.,  in  connection  with  stock  bricks.  I introduce  this  as  merely  suggestive,  having 
no  doubt  that  many  other  and  better  forms  will  occur  to  you,  and  I shall  feel  most  happy  to  give  any 
information  I may  be  able,  for  their  introduction  into  any  proposed  building.  I find  that  with  a few 
plain  directions  furnished  to  the  contractors,  in  the  form  of  directions  to  their  workmen  (see  the 
Description),  very  little  difficulty  on  account  of  novelty  is  felt,  and  the  reference  to  the  several 
articles  makes  it  A B C to  the  workman. 

Mr.  Scott  in  his  able  work,  “ Gothic  Architecture,  Secular  and  Domestic,”  thus  speaks  of  the 
disadvantages  of  ordinary  brickwork,  as  applied  to  London  house  fronts : 

“ Ordinary  brick  will  not  do  for  them,  its  absorbency  causes  the  rapid  adhesion  of  smoke,  which 
penetrates  the  surface,  and  renders  the  whole  building  a gloomy  light-absorbing  mass  ; stone, 
excepting  the  hardest  kinds,  is  nearly  as  bad.  This  is  one  cause  for  the  prevalence  of  cement — we 
want  a cheerful  bright  material,  which  will  not  attract  smoke  and  dirt,  and  will  reflect  light  instead 
of  absorbing  it.” 

The  terra-cotta  blocks  have  a sanded  face,  as  in  the  sample  before  you,  presenting  an  appearance 
of  great  evenness  and  beauty.  This  material,  when  judiciously  used,  in  combination  with  brown 
stone-ware,  is  capable  of  producing  much  effect ; and,  more  especially  with  brickwork,  is  far  preferable 
to  stone ; indeed  it  seems,  by  fulfilling  very  many  of  the  requirements  sought  for  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  be 
a suitable  material  for  London  buildings. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  part  of  the  subject,  viz.  “ Protection  from  descending  Wet 
for  instance,  the  roof  covering.  I think  many  will  admit  that,  for  this  purpose,  tiles  possess  many 
advantages  not  to  be  found  in  slate,  that  they  are  also  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler  in  summer.  The 
drawback  to  their  general  use  has  hitherto  been  that  they  must  be  laid  to  a steeper  pitch  than  slates, 
and  are  much  heavier,  weighing  1620  lbs.  per  square,  compared  with  Countess  slating  at  640  lb.  per 
square.  Pantiling  is  lighter,  hut  only  suitable  for  sheds  and  such  buildings.  My  tiles,  which  are 
before  you,  may  be  laid  to  as  flat  a pitch  as  slates,  their  weight  is  about  the  same,  say  half  the  weight 
of  ordinary  plain  tiling. 

You  will  observe  on  the  diagram,  No.  9,  that  the  tile  is  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and 
has  flanges  at  the  two  sides.  The  narrow  end  becomes  the  lower,  which  fits  into  the  wider  end  of  the 
lower  or  trough  tile,  the  same  tile  reversed  becomes  the  upper  or  capping  tile.  There  are  notches  in 
the  flanges  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  tile,  allowing  the  edges  of  the  inverted  tiles  to  descend,  so  as  to 
bear  from  end  to  end  on  the  bottoms  of  the  trough  tiles  on  each  side,  and  thus  all  the  ends  of  the 
tiles  range  in  unbroken  horizontal  lines.  There  are  nibs  upon  the  tiles  giving  the  necessary  guage, 
and  securing  the  tiles  one  to  another.  I have  found  that  I may  always  be  subject  to  having  porous 
tiles  made,  and  a non-porous  tile  is  not  so  desirable  as  a porous  one,  always  supposing  that  the  tiles 
are  so  laid  as  to  be  rain  proof.  I have  therefore  recently  added  the  slightly  raised  and  curved  ledges 
just  above  the  nib,  the  tiles  are  thus  kept  a little  apart  from  each  other,  and  any  moisture  on  the 
under  surface  of  a tile  runs  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tile  below  it.  These  ledges  and  the  nib 
also  act  as  stops  to  drifting  snow,  &e.  The  ridge  tile  is  of  a saddle-like  (or  inverted  Y)  form,  of  two 
patterns,  each  having  flanges  like  the  other  tiles.  When  the  upper  ridge  tile  is  put  on  to  the  lower 
ridge  tile,  all  the  joints  are  lidded  or  capped.  How  frequently  do  we  find  that  ridging  becomes 
defective,  that  the  screw  holes  which  have  been  filled  up  with  cement,  putty,  &c.,  let  in  the  wet,  and 
that  other  defects  occur  in  this  most  exposed  part.  I have  therefore  made  ridges  applicable  to  an 
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ordinary  slated  or  tiled  roof,  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper  ridge  tile  being  continued  down,  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  roof.  The  price  of  these  tiles  is  £5.  per  thousand,  and  18G  will 
cover  one  square.  Thus  there  is  an  ornamental  and  light  roof  at  a reasonable  price. 

No.  9. 


Damage  is  often  done  to  garden  walls  by  “ wet  descending .”  The  wall  is  frequently  saturated 
3 or  4<  feet  down — then  frost  takes  effect,  the  mortar  joints  are  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  seriously 
dilapidated.  Fruit-trees  growing  against  such  a wall  are  injured,  while  a projection  of  a few  inches 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  would  also  be  a protection  against  frost.  Hence  a good  capping  to  effect 
these  objects  is  much  needed.  I have  contrived  a flat  capping  tile  or  slab  (see  diagram  No.  10) 
Its  appearance  is  rather  Italian,  projecting  a few  inches  beyond  the  sides  of  the  wall,  with  bold  rolls 
across  the  wall  at  intervals.  There  are  troughs,  formed  like  the  letter  C along  one  of  the  edges  of 
the  tile,  and  when  the  tiles  are  laid,  the  other  or  plain  edge  of  one,  enters  the  trough  on  the  edge  of 
the  next,  and  the  flat  surfaces  are  inclined  so  as  to  drain  into  the  troughs.  Along  the  under  side 
of  the  plain  edge  of  each  tile,  a throating  is  formed  to  prevent  the  water  running  back  on  the  under 
side,  and  behind  this  throating  is  a ridge  or  projection  to  prevent  the  plain  edge  entering  too  far  into 
the  trough,  which  it  does  by  coming  against  the  lower  external  edge  of  the  C trough.  The  under 
side  of  the  C trough  is  also  throated  at  each  end  to  prevent  the  water  running  back,  and  to  make  it 
drop  down  a few  inches  away  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  tiles,  when  in  their  places  on  the  wall, 
rest  thereon  only  at  the  under  sides  of  the  C formed  troughs,  the  flat  portions  of  the  tiles  being 
maintained  at  a distance  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  tiles  may  be  conveniently  fixed  to  the  wall 
by  cement.  I prefer  to  secure  the  tiles  the  one  to  the  other  by  driving  in  a small  wedge  of 
dry  wood  between  the  upper  part  or  jaw  of  each  C formed  trough,  and  the  upper  side  of  the 
tile  that  enters  it.  These  tiles  are  made  in  pairs,  through  a die,  and  held  together  till  they 
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reach  the  intended  work,  by  the  parts  which  when  severed  assume  the  necessary  forms  mentioned. 
In  ordinary  copings  for  walls,  made  in  brick  or  terra-cotta,  when  any  large  copings  are  desired,  I have 
found  very  great  difficulty  in  procuring  them  so  made  as  to  appear  straight.  When  fixed  on  the  wall 
they  generally  assume  the  appearance  presented  by  a broken  vertebra.  To  avoid  these  difficulties  in 
manufacture,  I have  contrived  that  the  coping  should  be  made  of  more  than  one  piece  in  width, 
generally  of  three  or  more,  according  to  the  widtli  of  the  wall.  The  centre  piece  is  made  through  a 
die,  nearly  circular  inside,  and  of  the  shape  of  two  centre  copings  outside.  It  is  held  together,  during 
burning,  at  the  sides ; this  enables  it  to  be  burnt  as  easily  and  truly  as  a drain  pipe,  and  when  it  is 
separated,  the  fractured  parts  form  rebates.  These,  when  fixed  upon  the  drip  pieces,  which  are  made 
in  a similar  manner,  protect  the  joints,  and  a large  bold  coping,  true  in  form,  and  well  weathered  and 
throated,  is  produced.  I have  now  explained,  as  fully  as  time  would  allow,  the  different  methods  I 
have  found  effectual  in  excluding  damp  from  buildings ; and  I think  that  as  members  of  the  profession 
adopt  them,  many  of  the  evils  hitherto  experienced  will  be  mitigated,  while  I trust  that  what  I have 
suggested,  instead  of  being  incompatible  with  architectural  effect,  will  rather  add  to  and  assist  it. 

My  next  subject  will  be  our  open  fireplace.  The  broad  question  of  warming  and  ventilating  is 
so  closely  connected  with  it,  that  I shall  feel  some  difficulty  in  confining  myself  to  the  fire-place, 
without  giving  a treatise  upon  warmth  and  ventilation,  for  which  there  is  now  neither  time  nor 
opportunity.  An  Englishman’s  love  for  his  fire-place  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that,  even  supposing  it 
could  be  shewn  that  a close  stove  possessed  greater  advantages,  I am  sure  he  would  most  reluctantly 
relinquish  all  the  comfortable  associations  with  which  it  is  connected,  although  he  is  accustomed 
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to  turn  Iris  back  upon  it  (one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  our  sex).  Then  there  is  the  amusement 
it  affords,  and  we  are  all  children  in  this  respect,  besides  a poker  in  cold  weather  is  too  amusing  a toy 
to  be  given  up.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  appearance  of  our  buildings,  public  and  private, 
all  begrimed  with  soot.  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  for  instance,  the  details  of  which  are  all  but 
invisible,  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament  so  quickly  resembling  it,  in  this  respect.  We  need  no  further 
examples  to  convince  us  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  architectural  detail  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  we  must  rely  only  upon  broad  effect.  Every  mark  of  the  carver’s  tool  increases  the 
evil,  and  when  we  carry  out  such  elaborate  ornamentation,  we  seem  looking  rather  to  the  effect 
produced  during  erection,  and  forgetting  how  inevitably  all  will  be  obliterated,  or  at  least  disfigured, 
nearly  as  soon  as  finished.  Architects  should,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  be  the  first  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  so  lamentable  a result  of  the  present  manner  of  consuming  coals  in  open  fire-places. 
I despair  of  seeing  a law  passed  to  compel  every  inhabitant  of  this  metropolis  to  consume  his  smoke, 
that  is  to  say  the  fuel  in  his  smoke.  The  recollection  of  the  old  saw  that,  “ an  Englishman’s  house  is 
his  castle,”  must  stand  in  the  way,  and  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  show  how  this  can  be  effected 
without  trouble,  and  how  the  carbon  which  is  in  the  smoke,  can  be  passed  through  the  fire  and 
consumed  as  fuel,  instead  of  hanging  over  us  as  a cloud,  or  falling  in  showers  of  carbon,  begriming 
everything.  Look  at  the  sky  outline  of  our  houses,  and  see  the  fantastic  cowls,  tallboys,  and  other 
contrivances,  denoting  the  amount  of  suffering  and  annoyance  from  smoke  that  must  have  been 
endured,  before  such  hideous  means  were  resorted  to.  Let  us  but  show  that  by  the  consumption  of 
smoke  these  sufferings  will  be  remedied,  and  the  annoyances  of  the  accumulation  of  soot — visits  from 
sweeps,  cold  feet,  and  heated  heads — removed,  and  we  shall  need  no  acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
purpose.  I think  we  are  all  aware  that  the  cause  of  smoke  ascending  the  chimney  is,  that  the  air  in 
the  flue  is  rarefied,  otherwise  the  smoke  would  as  readily  go  out  of  the  doors,  windows,  or  any  other 
opening.  It  follows  that  the  absence  of  the  necessary  amount  of  rarefaction  is  the  primary 
cause  of  smoky  chimneys.  Our  ordinary  fire-places  are  supplied  with  the  air  necessary  for 
combustion,  from  doors  or  windows,  chinks  or  crevices,  our  backs  being  annoyed  by  draughts,  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  we  are  receiving  in  front.  The  air  also,  rushing  up  the  chimney  above  the 
fire,  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  flue,  not  only  preventing  its  use  as  a ventilating  shaft,  but 
rendering  it  so  ineffectual  as  a smoke  flue,  that  it  is  soon  overpowered  by  some  other  fire,  and  the 
rooms  become  filled  with  smoke.  Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  defects  of  ordinary  grates, 
I will  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  my  grate  removes  them,  but  I must  first 
remark  that  I lay  no  claim  to  novelty  in  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  to  the  fire-place,  whether  to 
support  combustion,  or  to  be  warmed  and  circulated  in  the  room.  This  has  been  already  effected  in 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  methods.  Gauger  being,  1 believe,  our  best  guide  in  this  matter,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  best  system  which  we  have  followed. 

By  referring  to  the  Quarterly  Eeview  of  December  1854,  you  will  see  it  described,  and  recognize 
therein  the  principles  upon  which  many  of  the  so-called  patent  stoves  of  the  present  day  are 
constructed.  I will  read  a brief  extract: 

“ The  back  of  the  grate  and  other  parts  were  made  hollow,  and  supplied  with  air  from  without 
passing  beneath  the  hearth,  but  not  by  the  same  channel  that  supplied  the  fire,  but  by  a distinct 
opening.  The  air  traversing  the  back  of  the  grate  became  thoroughly  warmed  before  it  made  its  way 
into  the  apartment.  The  supply  of  hot  air  was  regulated  by  a valve,  so  that  warm  air  could  be 
obtained  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  or  it  could  be  cut  off  altogether  and  cold  air  admitted  in  its 
stead,  or  the  whole  supply  of  cold  air  might  be  excluded.” 

The  action  of  my  grate  is  represented  by  the  diagram  No.  11,  which  shews  the  front  and  part  of  the 
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setting  removed.  The  register  is  closed,  either  before  or  after  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  smoke  then  rises 
from  the  fire,  and  ascends  above  the  stove;  but,  instead  of  escaping  up  the  chimney,  it  descends,  and  passes 
over,  under,  and  through  the  bottom  or  fire-grate,  where  there  is  the  greatest  heat,  and  being  mixed 
with  the  oxygen  that  plays  through  the  bottom  grate,  the  gases  are  ignited,  and  the  carbon  consumed. 
The  remaining  products  of  combustion  then  find  their  way,  above  the  closed  register,  into  the  usual 
smoke  flue.  Thus  far  ice  see  the  smoke  consumed.  The  smoke  and  heat,  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  up  the  chimney,  pass  down  and  around  the  hollow  lumps  which  form  the  stove.  This  effects 
the  desired  economy  of  heat.  External  air  is  introduced,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  the  underside  of  the 
hearth,  and,  passing  through  the  lumps,  becomes  warmed,  aud  enters  the  room  through  the  perforated 
tiles,  or  other  perforated  media,  in  front  of  the  lumps,  and  around  the  stove.  Thus  we  have  ventilation 
by  the  circulation  of  a large  volume  of  moderately  heated  air,  with  which  the  room  is  supplied,  instead 
of  cold  draughts  from  door  or  windows.  And  the  air  of  the  room  not  being  able  to  rush  up  the 
chimney,  thus  becomes  a rarefied  shaft,  more  capable  of  carrying  off  the  vitiated  air  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  room,  than  can  be  done  by  an  ordinary  flue.  We  thus  have  a rapid  circulation  of  warmed 
fresh  air  in  the  room,  and  of  vitiated  air  out  of  it. 

The  diagram  No.  12  represents  the  front  of  my  grate,  which  is  surrounded,  in  some  instances, 
with  small  radiating  china  tiles,  having  serrated  edges,  which,  being  brought  together,  form  ornamental 
perforations  through  which  the  warm  air  enters  the  room,  and  by  this  means,  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  making  curved  and  perforated  tiles  are  avoided.  These  grates  are  made  suitable  for  the 
depth  of  the  usual  brick  chimney,  and  of  various  designs,  according  to  the  style  or  other  requirements. 
I have  caused  some  experiments  to  be  made  with  the  anemometer,  to  test  the  increased  power  of 
the  shaft,  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  I find  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  200  per  cent.  I think  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  I first  had  these  grates 
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manufactured,  I thought  nothing  so  good  for  the  purpose  as  fire-clay  or  lumps,  but  I found  that  air 
passing  over  them,  and  becoming  warmed,  brought  with  it  a peculiar  smell,  which,  though  not  hurtful, 
was  unpleasant.  I have,  therefore,  since  added  iron  in  such  parts  as  are  not  liable  to  be  over-heated, 
and  this  combination  of  iron  and  fire-clay  lumps  is,  at  all  times,  perfectly  free  from  smell.  There  are 
simple  and  ready  means  of  regulating  the  consumption  of  fuel,  which  can  he  better  seen  in  the  stoves 
before  you,  than  described.  I have  put  them  into  very  smoky  chimnies,  and  have  never  found  them 
fail  to  effect  a cure. 

CHtmcH  Heating  Apparatus. — Your  Honorary  Secretary,  J.  P.  Seddon,  Esq.,  suggested  to 
me  to  apply  my  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  to  churches,  and  explained  the  want  he  had  felt 
of  such  a system.  He  furnished  me  with  the  plan  of  a small  church,  and  said  it  was  desirable  there 
should  be  no  stoke-hole  beneath  the  church,  and  that  the  apparatus  should  be  as  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive as  possible.  The  only  shaft  at  my  service  was  that  to  the  vestry.  The  plan  I adopted  is  that 
shewn  in  the  diagram  upon  the  table.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a small  furnace,  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  3 ft. 
deep,  2 ft.  6 in.  high,  placed  at  a depth  of  3 feet  beneath  the  paving.  This  furnace  is  accessible  by  a 
perforated,  cast-iron,  hinged  flap.  To  the  front  of  this  furnace,  fresh  air  is  conducted,  and  the 
supply  regulated,  by  a valve.  In  connection  with  the  furnace  are  two  tiers  of  fire-clay,  or  terra  cotta 
pipes — the  lower  one  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  upper  one  level  with  the  top.  The 
lower  pipe  rests  upon  a brown  stone-ware  chair,  the  upper  one  upon  fire-clay  chairs,  resting  upon 
the  lower  pipe.  These  pipes  are  made  with  suitable  sockets  and  flanges,  fitting  securely  into  each 
other,  and  set  with  fire-clay  cement.  They  run  horizontally  from  the  furnace,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  to  the  east  end,  where  they  are  connected.  They  are  contained  in  a brick  trunk,  covered 
by  perforated  iron  gratings.  Thus  far  we  seem  to  have  nothing  differing  in  principle  from  the 
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usual  old-fashioned  brick  flues  for  heating  green-houses,  except  that  we  have  fire-clay  pipes  instead 
of  brick,  and  appear  to  have  very  rashly  laid  them  horizontally,  in  which  position,  such  flues  to  green- 
houses will  not  act.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  smoke,  heat,  and  products  of  combustion,  are  caused 
to  pass,  from  the  furnace  at  the  east  end,  through  the  lower  tier  of  pipes  to  the  west  end,  and  return 
through  the  upper  tier  of  pipes  to  the  east  end,  also  how  the  pipes  are  to  be  prevented  from 
choking-up  with  soot.  I will  here  mention  that  I had  never  tried  to  heat  a building  upon  this 
plan  before,  and  that  the  result  surprised  me.  You  will  observe  that,  near  the  furnace,  there  is 
a communication  with  the  vestry  flue,  and  a valve  to  open  or  close  it.  When  the  fire  is  lighted 
this  valve  is  open,  and  the  smoke  ascends  the  vestry  flue,  creating  a vacuum  therein.  Immediately 
after  the  valve  may  be  closed;  the  only  communication  between  the  furnace  and  the  flue  is,  then, 
through  the  under  pipe  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  thence,  through  the  upper  return  pipe, 
to  the  flue.  A vacuum  having  been  formed  in  the  flue,  as  before  shewn,  and  the  valve  into  it 
closed,  the  products  of  combustion  rush  through  the  lower  pipe  to  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
and  returns  through  the  upper  pipe,  to  the  vacuum  that  has  been  created.  It  will  have  been  seen  that 
the  action  is  similar  to  that  of  my  fire-place  before  described  (No.  13).  The  direct  passage  into  the 
flue  being  closed,  the  smoke  aud  other  products  of  combustion  rise  from  the  fuel,  and  descend  beneath 
aud  through  the  bottom  gratiug,  where  the  smoke  and  gases  are  consumed  : the'  remaining  products 
of  combustion  then  pass  through  the  tiers  of  pipes  before-mentioned,  and  when  they  have  parted 
with  their  heat,  find  their  way  into  the  flue.  I found  that  the  fire-clay  pipe,  near  the  flue,  was, 
comparatively,  cool,  shewing  that  uearly  all  the  heat  was  absorbed  into  the  pipes,  scarcely  any  escaping 
up  the  chimney ; and,  knowing  how  lasting  is  the  heat  from  a body  of  fire-clay,  the  fact  will  not, 
I think,  be  thought  surprising,  that  the  church  was  thoroughly  warmed,  and  the  warmth  sufficiently 
lasting  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  renewing  the  fire  during  services,  &c. 

Having  successfully  accomplished  this  task,  your  Honorary  Secretary  again  brought  me  a plan 
of  a much  larger  church,  and  I felt,  I must  say,  somewhat  perplexed.  I have  said  that  the  pipes 
were  comparatively  cool  near  the  flue,  and  it  seemed  undesirable  to  increase  the  size  of  the  furnace, 
■which  would  have  given  undue  heat  at  that  part,  I therefore  placed  an  auxiliary  furnace  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  (represented  in  diagram  on  the  wall),  and  substituted  corrugated  terra  cotta  pipes, 
of  an  increased  diameter  (those  samples  before  you) ; I thus  obtained  a much  larger  heating  surface. 
This  auxiliary  furnace  was  placed  as  an  experiment,  as  I was  not  at  all  certain  how  it  might  act. 
The  workmen  executed  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  from  my  diagrams,  and  when  I went  to  see  its 
action,  I must  say  I was  surprised  to  find  that  both  furnaces  were  acting  as  well  as  the  previous 
single  one.  1 should  now  have  no  hesitation  in  iucreasing  the  number  of  furnaces,  and,  with  other 
additions  which  I have  in  view,  I have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  heat  buildings  of  nearly  any  size, 
upon  this  principle. 

I have  now  come  to  the  close  of  my  subject,  having  occupied  your  kind  attention  as  far  as  time 
will  permit,  1 beg  to  leave  it  in  your  hands,  hoping  that  others,  whose  experience  has  led  them 
to  detect  errors  in  our  present  mode  of  construction,  may  endeavour  to  rectify  them,  and  that 
we  may  see  the  result  in  improved  materials,  and  in  the  manner  of  applying  them. 

[Mr.  John  Taylor,  Jun.,  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  he  will,  at  any  time,  be  ready  to  give  all  further 
information,  at  his  offices,  53,  Parliament  Street,  W.,  and  will  be  most  happy  to  receive  the 
directions  of  Architects,  and  co-operate  with  them,  as  to  the  intended  application  of  the  foregoing 
materials,  &c.,  into  any  proposed  buildings  of  importance,  rather  than  attend  to  the  numerous  and 
miscellaneous  enquiries  that  attend  their  use  for  general  building  purposes.] 
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The  Peesident,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  said,  the  very  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Taylor  had  occupied  so 
much  time,  that  they  could  hardly  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  it ; and  in  fact  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  adjourn  the  meeting  and  spend  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  obtaining 
some  additional  facts  in  personal  discussion  with  Mr.  Taylor.  There  was  one  thing  which  occurred 
to  him  (the  Chairman)  as  a matter  of  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  a good  many  of  these  inventions, 
meritorious  as  many  of  them  were,  the  damp-proof  course  in  particular.  The  facing  bricks, 
for  instance,  would  require  to  be  of  distinct  measurement,  and  would  require  the  rooms  to  be 
multiples  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  all  the  walls,  &c.  at  right  angles  ; be  apprehended  there 
were  also  some  practical  difficulties  which  builders,  by  the  ordinary  methods,  would  require  some  time 
to  overcome.  Plis  own  impression,  at  the  present  moment,  was  that  the  cost  of  buildings,  on  this 
plan,  must  be  increased.  There  might  be  some  economy  in  materials,  but  in  the  manipulation  of 
those  materials  he  apprehended  some  difficulty  would  be  experienced  by  the  workmen.  That  could 
no  doubt  be  got  over  by  skilled  labour,  but  they  must  not  build  at  the  railway  speed  they  were  doing 
now.  He  had  seen  many  contrivances  for  a better  bond,  particularly  the  perpendicular  bond  which 
Mr.  Taylor  referred  to,  and  forty  years  ago  a patent  was  taken  for  laying  bricks  in  a certain  fashion 
to  obtain  a perpendicular  bond.  Architects  attempted  to  introduce  the  plan  in  large  buildings,  but 
they  found  the  difficulties  interrupted  the  work  so  much  as  to  lead  them  to  abandon  it.  He  ventured 
to  say  there  were  these  practical  difficulties,  but  he  had  no  doubt,  with  skilled  workmen,  a good  many 
of  them  would  be  overcome.  No  doubt  a great  practical  step  had  been  taken  in  the  ascending 
draught  of  the  stove  brought  before  them  this  evening.  He  would  now  invite,  for  a few  moments, 
the  practical  remarks  of  gentlemen  present,  thinking  it  likely  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  build- 
ings, who  might  desire  the  Italian  effects  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  plans,  might  elucidate  some  further  points 
of  interest.  He  would  only  add  that,  when  he  was  in  Milan  lately,  he  found  there  were  some  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  terra  cotta  recently  established,  and  large  buildings  erected,  and  he 
had  brought  some  very  beautiful  specimens  away  with  him,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Institute. 
He  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  succeed  with  that  material  as  well  as  their  continental  neigh- 
bours. The  Prussians  had  also  done  a great  deal  in  ornamental  brickwork,  which  was  a material 
with  which  their  own  ancestors,  who  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  bricks  of  all  sorts,  were  well  acquainted. 

Mr.  Jennings  fully  agreed  with  the  Chairman  that  a difficulty  would  arise  in  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Taylor’s  plans  on  the  question  of  cost.  With  regard  to  the  damp-proof  course,  he  thought  it 
the  best  possible  invention  for  the  purpose,  and  much  superior  to  two  courses  of  slates  in  cement, 
which  is  frequently  used  with  the  same  object.  Pie  did  not  think  there  would  be  much  practical 
difficulty  with  skilled  workmen  in  the  employment  of  most  of  these  materials  ; he  apprehended  almost 
any  workman  could  use  the  damp-proof  course,  but  where  skilled  labour  was  necessary  the  enhanced 
cost  of  buildings,  he  apprehended,  would  be  a material  objection.  In  his  own  practice  he  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  damp-proof  course,  when  he  found  the  material,  exclusive  of  labour,  cost  one 
shilling  per  superficial  foot.  The  cost  of  concrete  for  walls  he  found,  in  most  places,  exceeded  the 
expense  of  equal  strength  in  brickwork.  With  regard  to  these  bricks  and  tiles,  unfortunately  they 
could  not  be  made  with  the  quality  of  clay  which  was  usually  to  be  met  with  in  this  country.  The 
great  majority  of  clays  would  not  answer  the  purpose ; and  the  conveyance  of  the  materials  bv 
railway  and  carts  to  the  work  would  add  considerably  to  the  expense,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them  for  repairs  increased  the  inconvenience  of  using  them.  With  regard  to  the  facing  bricks,  there 
was  an  example  in  the  side  front  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  the  effect  of  which  he  thought 
would  not  induce  architects  to  adopt  them.  He  thought  large  bricks  did  not  produce  a satisfactory 
effect  for  the  fronts  of  buildings,  owing  to  their  not  being  perfectly  flat ; but  that  did  not  prevent 
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manufacturers  in  future  producing  bricks  which  would  have  a good  effect.  With  skilled  labour  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  : and  that  which  Mr.  Taylor  proposed  would  he  beneficial  to  the  profession 
generally,  as  tending  to  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  of  all  kinds.  He  had,  there- 
fore, great  pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Marrable,  Fellow,  thought  the  last  speaker  had  rather  “ damned  with  faint  praise” 
Mr.  Taylor’s  plans.  All  these  materials  possessed  great  inventive  merit,  hut  as  yet  very  few  of  them 
had  been  sufficiently  tested  to  enable  them  to  say  much  about  them.  He  had  attentively  examined 
them  all  at  Mr.  Taylor’s  office,  and  he  was  sufficiently  impressed  in  their  favour  to  determine  upon 
using  them  in  two  buildings  of  considerable  extent  which  he  had  in  hand.  With  regard  to  the  damp- 
proof  course,  he  agreed  it  was  the  best  method  of  keeping  down  the  damp,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  found  so  very  expensive,  although  it  might  cost  one  shilling  per  foot  sup.  for  one  course  of 
those  bricks ; the  other  bricks  were  saved,  and  slates  were  saved,  and  all  the  air  bricks  were  likewise 
saved.  Therefore,  though  there  might  be  a small  excess  of  cost,  they  had  a great  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  method  as  an  equivalent.  As  to  the  cost  of  carriage,  he  believed  the  price  of  one  shilling  per  foot 
was  for  it  delivered  in  London ; and  those  whose  practice  was  in  London  could  not  have  much  to  say 
about  that.  \\  ith  regard  to  the  facing  bricks  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Taylor  pretended  to  say  that  they 
were  to  supersede  stone,  or  produce  a surface  equal  to  that  of  stone.  He  believed  those  bricks  had 
been  much  improved  upon  of  late,  and  the  more  recent  specimens  showed  a greaf  superiority  over  those 
first  produced;  and  he  trusted  with  experience,  and  the  attention  which  Mr. Taylor  was  giving  to  the 
manufacture,  they  would  be  so  improved  as  to  render  them  a desirable  material  for  general  use.  He 
thought  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  workmen  had  been  exaggerated.  He  recollected  when 
Portland  cement  was  first  introduced,  plasterers  could  hardly  be  got  to  use  it ; they  could  not  get  it 
to  stick ; it  would  tumble  off.  When  they  got  over  the  difficulty  of  working  plain  faces  they  could 
not  run  mouldings ; that  they  said  it  was  impossible  to  do ; but  at  length  they  got  over  that.  Then 
they  could  not  cast  ornaments  in  cement ; but  he  believed  they  had  got  over  that.  He  had  attempted 
to  use  Scott’s  cement,  but  had  never  yet  got  over  the  same  difficulty  with  the  workmen — he  still 
however  believed  it  to  be  a good  material,  but  not  sufficiently  tested.  There  were  many  points  in 
the  paper  into  the  details  of  which  they  could  not  enter.  He  had  examined  the  tiles,  and  thought 
them  very  ingenious,  and  he  believed  they  could  be  carried  with  the  ordinary  care  bestowed  on  common 
tiles,  which  were  as  thin  as  these,  and  quite  as  liable  to  fracture,  and  must  always  be  handled  with  care. 
He  considered  these  tiles,  well  laid,  would  form  a most  efficient  roof.  He  had  no  doubt  there  would 
be  a little  difficulty  in  using  these  materials  at  first.  The  men  would,  probably,  break  them  frequently, 
but  that  was  a matter  which  would  soon  be  overcome.  Many  of  these  things,  he  hoped,  would  be 
brought  into  general  use.  As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  judge,  he  highly  approved  of  the  principles 
of  the  stove.  Those  first  produced  were  defective,  but  he  believed  the  principle  was  good ; and  he 
had  been  told  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the  manufacture  of  them  had  been  improved,  and  that  they  were 
now  perfectly  successful.  Mr.  Taylor  had,  evidently,  given  great  time  and  attention  to  the  details  of 
building,  and  he  hoped  his  inventions  would  prove  successful ; and  he  thought  there  would  be  no 
complaint,  on  the  ground  of  increased  cost,  when  they  came  into  more  general  use.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hatward,  Honorary  Secretary,  stated  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  damp-proof  course  had  been 
used  in  the  erection  of  a large  range  of  Artillery  barracks  at  Colchester.  On  enquiring  as  to  its 
efficiency,  he  found  that,  if  anything,  they  were  too  efficient — owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  air 
admitted— but  this  could  be  obviated,  perhaps,  by  stopping  up  some  of  the  openings  with  cement ; 
though  this  would  defeat  one  of  the  objects  of  the  invention.  When  employed  in  every  wall  of  a 
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house,  as  in  the  case  alluded  to,  they  might  admit  a great  deal  too  much  air  under  the  floors.  He  did 
not  know  whether  there  was  any  means  of  having  a damp  course  of  this  material  without  so  much 
perforation.  He  knew  instances,  in  Essex,  where  Mr.  Taylor’s  inventions  had  been  used  with 
success. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  reply  upon  the  discussion,  said,  Mr.  Jennings  had  assumed  the  cost  of  the 
facing  bricks  at  a shilling  per  foot  super. 

Mr.  Jennings  said  he  referred  to  the  damp-proof  course. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  understood  the  remark  to  apply  to  the  facing  bricks.  The  damp-proof  course 
secured  the  same  advantages  as  were  to  be  found  in  using  a layer  of  asphalte  to  prevent  damp  rising, 
numerous  air  bricks  to  prevent  dry  rot,  and  a course  of  York  stone  to  strengthen  and  bond.  At  the 
same  time  the  building  was,  by  it,  executed  three  inches,  or  one  course  of  bricks,  in  height.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Jennings  had  lost  sight  of  these  facts  when  he  thought  one  shilling  per  foot  superficial  so  high. 
Mr.  Taylor  said  he  would  ensure  its  delivery  to  buildings  in  London  for  lOd.  per  foot  superficial;  and 
it  must  be  worth  this,  if  it  were  the  good  thing  Mr.  Jennings  allowed  it  to  be.  Then  Mr.  Jennings 
had  stated  that  all  these  things  were,  troublesome,  and  difficult  of  execution.  If  Mr.  Jennings  had 
done  him  the  favour  to  ask  him  how  these  things  were  to  be  used,  he  would  have  furnished  him  with 
such  simple  directions  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  build  stations,  like  those  on  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  with  railway  speed.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  cutting  the  blocks,  he 
would  state  that  they  were  made  with  the  same  description  of  clay  as  the  ordinary  brick,  not  found 
in  one  locality  only,  but  in  twenty,  and  these  being  hollow,  were  cut  as  readily  again  as  the  large 
brick.  Mr.  Jennings  moreover,  evidently,  was  not  aware  that  the  brown  stoneware  drip-bands  were 
made  in  random  lengths,  and  it  was  seldom  that  the  slightest  cutting  was  required.  If  Mr.  Jennings’ 
builders  thought  it  necessary  to  cut  them,  they  would  consume  a great  deal  of  time,  unnecessarily 
and  expensively,  and  he  believed  their  tools  would  be  broken  before  they  had  cut  half-a-dozen.  Being 
fully  aware  of  that  fact,  and  what  he  considered  an  advantage,  as  proving  the  goodness  of  the  material, 
he  had  overcome  that  which  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a practical  difficulty.  Here  (pointing  to 
a model)  is  an  internal  angle,  which  abutting  up  to,  and  bonding  with  the  other,  the  work  is  done. 
Supposing  it  was  desired  to  fix  the  rain-water  pipes  against  the  face  of  the  wall,  the  projection  of  the 
drip  band  would  have  to  be  cut,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Jennings’s  builder  had  done  so ; but  there  was  no 
necessity  for  such  an  expensive  and  needless  operation,  as  there  were  indents  for  rain-water  pipes, 
external  angles,  sloped  ends,  &c.,  so  that  there  was  not  a single  article  that  was  not  ready  to  the 
bricklayer’s  hand ; and  with  the  plain  and  simple  directions  for  their  use  furnished  to  the  workmen 
no  difficulty  was  felt ; but  without  these,  that  which  Mr.  Jennings  had  described  would  no  doubt 
follow.  With  regard  to  the  price  of  these  materials,  his  principal  claim  was  upon  the  score  of 
economy.  Labourers’  cottages  were  built  near  London,  under  contract,  for  £ 130.  each,  having  three 
rooms  above,  and  two  below,  constructed  upon  this  plan  ; and  if  the  walls  were  built  with  the  concrete 
and  blocks,  there  was  a saving  of  £3.  per  rod  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  brickwork.  It  was 
therefore  quite  the  reverse  of  an  extra  expense ; of  course  concrete  would  only  be  used  where  the 
materials  for  it  were  abundant  and  cheap.  As  to  the  roofing  tiles  being  capable  of  being  made  only  in 
certain  localities,  he  would  state  that  they  might  be  made  in  almost  any  locality,  wherever  ordinary  tiles 
could  be  made.  The  white  tiles  were  made  from  Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire  clay,  the  red  materials 
from  Essex  clay,  and  the  blue  from  Staffordshire ; and  in  a country  brick  yard  80,000  of  these  tiles  were 
manufactured  within  the  last  four  months.  The  specimens  of  the  bricks  before  them,  were  made  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  were  sold  at  80s.  per  thousand.  They  were  the  size,  on  the  face,  of  two  facing 
bricks,  and  there  was  less  work  for  the  bricklayer  in  laying  them,  and  also  the  saving  in  the  hftllow 
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wall.  The  bricks  for  the  concrete  could  he  sold  for  25s.  per  thousand.  He  would  not  detain  the 
meeting  further  than  to  reply  to  the  objections  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  Honorary  Secretary,  said, — Reference  to  his  name  having  been  made  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  when  speaking  of  his  heating  apparatus  for  churches,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  had  asked 
that  gentleman  to  apply  his  system  of  consuming  smoke  to  such  purpose,  from  the  confidence  he  felt 
in  his  system,  as  developed  in  his  fire-grates.  He  had  used  many  of  these  grates,  and  considered  that 
their  principle  was  excellent,  and  thinking  that  it  must  prove  equally  applicable  to  the  heating  of 
churches,  Mr.  Taylor,  at  his  request,  had  set  about  this  also,  and  had,  in  his  opinion,  already  so  far 
succeeded,  that  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  intended  to  employ  the  same  apparatus  in  other  cases. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Taylor,  for  his  very  instructive  and  practical  paper, 
the  Meeting  adjourned. 
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ON  THE  ABBEY  CHURCHES  AT  CAEN.* 

By  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Honorary  Member. 

Read  afc  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Jan.  2G,  1863. 


The  two  great  Abbey  Churches  at  Caen  have  long  been  considered  the  starting  point  for  the  history 
of  architecture  in  England,  and  the  connecting  link  between  the  architecture  of  Normandy  and 
England.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  these  churches,  as  they  now  stand,  are  fair  examples  of 
the  style  of  building  in  use  in  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  A careful  examination  of 
these  churches  shews,  however,  that  this  is  almost  entirely  a delusion,  which  has  greatly  misled  the 
generality  of  English  historians  and  amateurs.  When  we  come  to  examine  these  churches  in  detail 
with  the  careful  observation  required  by  the  system  of  Professor  Willis,  we  find  that  in  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen  in  the  “ Abbaie  aux  Homines  ” there  is  such  a difference  of  construction  in  different  parts 
as  to  mark  the  work  of  three  distinct  periods,  all  of  the  style  which  we  call  Norman,  and  all  built 
within  a century  after  the  foundation.  In  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  “Abbaie  aux  Dames,"’ 
there  is  work  of  two  periods  now  visible,  corresponding  with  the  second  and  third  periods  in  St. 
Stephen’s;  there  is  scarcely  anything  visible  of  the  first  period:  but  during  some  late  repairs,  M 
Ruprich-Robert,  the  architect  employed  by  the  French  Government  to  superintend  the  restoration, 
found  $ome  of  the  small  original  windows  concealed  by  mortar  and  partially  destroyed  by  the 
insertion  of  modern  large  square  windows.  Portions  of  the  early  work  also  remain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  towers,  mostly  concealed  by  the  modern  facing  of  the  wall : one  shaft  with  a capital  of  the 
eleventh  century  is  still  visible,  and  others  are  known  to  exist.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  a change  in  the 
work  has  taken  place  immediately  above  the  line  of  the  pier-arches  of  the  nave  ; this  was  visible  even 
before  the  late  repairs,  but  was  made  more  distinct  by  the  scraping  off  the  whitewash  and  plaster. 
It  was  a common  practice  to  put  a temporary  roof  over  the  church  as  soon  as  the  pier-arches  were 
completed,  leaving  the  upper  part,  which  the  French  call  the  haute  eglise,  to  be  built  afterwards,  as 
funds  could  be  obtained.  This  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  at  Amiens,  and  in  Carlisle  Cathedral ; 
and,  from  the  architectural  evidence,  it  was  evidently  done  in  many  other  instances.  There  is  often 
a considerable  difference  in  the  details  of  the  upper  church  from  those  of  the  pier-arches  and  aisles. 
The  name  of  the  upper  church  (haute  eglise ),  strictly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  a church  of  two  stories, 
but  it  is  often  conveniently  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  a lofty  church,  especially  when  that  upper 
part  is  of  a later  date  by  some  years  than  the  lower  part. 

/ St.  Stephen's  Church  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  for  our  purpose,  being  better  preserved- 
and  affording  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  structure.  It  is 

* I have  made  use  of  all  the  hooks  that  came  to  hand  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  any  service,  including  Orderic 
Vital;  the  Vita  Lanfranci  in  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra ; Gallia  Christiana;  L' Ahbaye  de  Saint-Etienne  <le  Caen , par  C.  Hippeau. 
1855;  the  various  excellent  works  of  M.  de  Caumont;  the  Memoires  of  M.  Ruprich-Robert  and  M.  G.  Bouet.  But,  after  all 
I have  relied  chiefly  on  my  own  personal  observations,  begun  thirty  years  ago,  and  many  times  repeated.  The  whole  truth 
only  dawned  upon  me  by  degrees,  and  my  ideas  were  freely  communicated  to  my  French  friends:  they  were  at  first  quite 
incredulous,  but  have  gradually  come  round  to  my  way  of  thinking,  or  rather,  of  observing.  And  although  I have  permitted 
them  to  have  the  start  of  me  in  making  the  result  of  these  observations  known  to  the  public,  I must  claim  the  credit  of  having 
originated  them,  as  M.  Bouet  frankly  acknowledges.  He  began  his  researches  at  my  suggestion,  and  made  the  drawings  for 
me,  but  I am  very  much  indebted  to  the  great  care  and  accuracy  of  his  investigations,  and  his  admirable  drawings.  Similar 
observations  may  be  made  in  nearly  al  the  great  churches  in  Europe;  and  this  mode  of  observing,  for  which  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Professor  Willis,  offers  a very  -wide  and  interesting  field  to  all  competent  archaeologists. 
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notorious  that  these  two  abbeys  were  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  Queen  Matilda,  as 
a penance  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Pope— a condition  of  their  reconciliation  to  the  Church  after 
having  been  excommunicated  on  account  of  their  marriage,  being  cousins,  or  within  the  prohibited 
degree  of  consanguinity,  as  is  alleged  in  the  charter  of  foundation  of  the  “ Abbaie  aux  Dames.”  The 
late  Mr.  Stapleton,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Journal,  endeavoured  to  shew  that  there 
was  another  cause  for  this  besides  consanguinity — that  Matilda  had  heen  previously  married  to 
Gerbodo,  the  avoue  of  St.  Bertin,  and  that  the  issue  of  this  marriage  were  Gerbodo,  Earl  of  Chester, 
Frederic,  and  Gundrada,  wife  of  William  de  Warren  and  foundress  of  Lewes  Priory.  He  endeavours 
to  shew  that  the  cause  of  their  excommunication  was  that  the  Pope  had  refused  to  consent  to  her 
divorce  from  her  first  husband,  and  consequently  that  her  marriage  with  William  would  have  been 
null,  if  they  had  not  succeeded  in  making  their  peace  with  the  Pope.* 


* The  marriage  of  William  and  Matilda  was  expressly  prohibited  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  at  the  Council  held  at  Rheims  in 
1049,  and  did  not  take  place  until  1053,  when  that  Pope  was  imprisoned  at  Rouen,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Tours. 
The  charter  of  William  Warren,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  granting  the  Church  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes  to  the  Abbey 
of  Cluny,  contains  direct  evidence  that  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  mother  of  his  wife,  in  the  following 
paragraph : — 

“ Volo  quod  sciant  qui  sunt  et  qui  futuri  sunt,  quod  ego  Willelmus  de  Warrenna  Surreie  comes,  donavi  et  confirmavi 
Deo  et  Sancto  Petro  et  abbati  et  conventui  de  Cluniaco  ecclesiam  Sancti  Pancratii,  que  sita  est  sub  castro  meo  Lewiarum,  et 
eidem  Sancto  Pancratio  et  monachis  Cluniacensibus,  quicumque  in  ipsa  ecclesia  Sancti  Pancratii  Deo  serviunt,  imperpetuum 
donavi  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  anime  Gundrade  uxoris  mee  et  pro  anima  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regis,  qui  me  in  Anglicam 
terram  adduxit  et  per  cujus  licentiam  monachos  venire  feci,  et  qui  rneam  priorem  donationem  confirmavit,  et  pro  salute 
domine  mee  Matildis  Regine,  matris  uxoris  mee,  et  pro  salute  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regiis,  filii  sui,  post  cujus  adventum  in 
Anglicam  terram  hanc  cartam  feci  et  qui  me  comitem  Surreie  fecit,  et  pro  salute  omnium  heredum  meorum  et  omnium 
fidelium  Christi  vivorum  et  mortuorum,  in  sustentationem  predictorum  monaehorum  Sancti  Pancratii,  mansionem  Falemeram 
nomine,  totum  quic  quid  ibi  in  domino  habui,  cum  hiba  terre,  quam  Eustacliius  in  Burgemera  tenet  et  ad  ipsum  mansionem 
pertinet.  Mansionem  quoque  Carlentonam  nomine  quam  domina  mea  Matildis  Regina  dedit  Gundrade  uxori  mee  et  mihi,  et 
hoc  concessit  et  confirmavit  dominus  meus  rex  AVillelmus  in  auxilium  ad  fundandum  novos  monachos  nostros;  totum  quod 
ibi  habimus.” 

“ The  Chronicle  of  Tours  alone  fixes  the  time  of  this  marriage  in  the  course  of  the  year  1053,  but  no  record  has  come 
down  to  us  as  to  the  name  of  the  prelate  or  priest  who,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Pope,  ventured  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Malger,  uncle  of  Duke  William,  boldly  launched  the  thunders  of  excommunication 
against  the  offending  parties;  and  his  pretext  for  so  doing  has  been  imputed  to  the  nearness  of  kindred  between  the  married 
couple,  inasmuch  as  her  grandmother  was  a daughter  of  Duke  Richard  the  Second  of  Normandy,  and  aunt  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  was  the  original  motive  which  induced  the  prohibition,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  birth 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  as  being  illegitimate,  certainly  forbids  such  a conclusion,  coupled  with  the  silence  of  the  Pope  at 
the  Council  of  Rheims.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  clearest  testimony  that  Matilda  was  already  a mother,  and  the  long 
delay  between  the  time  of  her  being  sought  in  marriage  by  Duke  William,  when  first  smitten  with  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, and  the  ceremony  at  Eu,  was  probably  necessary  to  effect  a divorce  between  Gorbod,  her  first  husband,  and  his 
destined  bride.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1055,  Malger,  the  archbishop,  was  deposed  from  his  see  in  a provincial  council  at 
Lisieux;  and  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  secret  cause  of  this  proceeding  was  owing  to  his  stedfast  opposition  to 
the  marriage,  rather  than  to  any  irregularities  of  conduct.” 

For  further  particulars  see  Mr.  Stapleton’s  paper  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  from  which  these  extracts 
are  taken. 

There  is  a singular  discrepancy  in  the  authorities  as  to  the  date  of  the  marriage.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1048, 
according  to  the  Chronica  Chronicarum,  part  ii.  fol.  22.  Orderic  Vital,  tit.  7,  does  not  mention  the  date  of  the  marriage,  but 
says  “ that  in  1 047  William  led  King  Henry  into  Normandy,  and  conquered  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  other  rebels.  Thus 
being  confirmed  in  his  power,  he  took  for  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders.”  This  does  not  seem  to 
imply  any  long  interval. 

M.  Hippeau,  in  his  Histoire  deTAbbaye  de  Saint-Etienne  de  Caen,  8vo.  1855,  p.  2,  says  that  the  marriage  took  place  in 
1053,  and  that  Matilda  was  then  twenty -six  years  of  age.  He  gives  no  authority  for  this  statement,  but  it  is  most  probably 
correct,  as  Malger,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  uncle  of  William,  and  who  excommunicated  him,  was  expelled  from  his  arch- 
bishopric in  1054,  and  William’s  vengeance  was  not  likely  to  have  been  long  delayed.  There  is,  ho  < er,  a curious  mystery 
about  the  date  of  this  marriage,  and  the  same  as  to  the  age  of  the  two  eldest  children;  even  the  indoiluigable  author  of  the 
<l  Annals  of  England  ” is  only  able  to  say  that  Robert  Courtehose  was  born  about  1056,  and  William  i lus  about  1060. 
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Whatever  the  motives  for  the  foundation  of  these  two  magnificent  abbeys  may  have  been,  the 
fact  is  boyond  question  that  they  were  founded  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  town  of  Caen,  outside 
the  walls,  on  new  sites,  where  there  were  either  no  buildings  at  all,  or  at  the  utmost  a small  and 
insignificant  chapel.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  existing  buildings  earlier 
than  the  date  of  this  foundation.  It  is  rather  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  these 
foundations,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  year  in  which  the  buildings  were  commenced  ; the 
authorities  differ  considerably  in  the  dates  both  of  foundation  and  of  consecration : 1064,  1066,  and 
1070  are  mentioned  for  the  foundation ; and  1071,  1073,  1077,  and  1078  for  the  dedication  of  St. 
Stephen’s.* 

Lanfranc  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1059  to  make  peace  with  the  Pope,  Nicholas  II.,  and  returned  in 
1060  with  the  pardon  and  its  conditions  agreed  upon : the  foundation,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
before  that  year ; and  as  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Stephens  in  1066, t it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  buildings  were  then  ready,  although  the  consecration  of  the  church  did  not  take  place  until 
eleven  years  afterwards,  in  1077.  Trinity  Church  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  in  1066.  Possibly 
it  was  not  convenient  to  carry  on  these  two  large  works  at  the  same  time,  and  Matilda’s  church  may 
have  been  finished  before  William’s  was  commenced;  or  what  is  more  probable  is,  that  either  a tem- 
porary wooden  church  was  the  one  consecrated  in  1066,  or  that  only  just  so  much  as  was  necessary 
for  performing  the  service  was  then  ready,  and  the  altar  was  consecrated.  If  this  small  choir  was  of 
stone,  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  on  a larger  scale,  as  at  St.  Stephen’s,  the  existing  choir  is  clearly  work  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Papal  Bull  of  foundation,  granting  special  privileges  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Stephen,  is  dated  in  1068.  The  abbey  was  richly  endowed  with  lands  both  in  Normandy  and 
England.J  Lanfranc  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1070,  leaving  the  buildings  of  his  abbey 
very  incomplete,  to  be  carried  on  by  his  successors. 

My  object  is  to  endeavour  to  shew  in  what  manner  this  was  done,  and  to  ascertain  the  true 
architectural  history  of  this  remarkable  church.  To  carry  on  this  investigation  properly,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  examine  carefully  the  existing  fabric  in  all  its  parts,  not  merely  what  is  visible  at 
first  sight,  but  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  examine  the  real  construction ; then  to  endeavour  to  find 
what  written  history  is  extant,  and  compare  this  with  the  different  parts  of  the  fabric,  always  bearing 
in  mind  the  customary  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  age  in  building  a large  church.  It  was  then  always 
usual  to  have  a regular  gang  of  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  abbey  or  other  monastic  establishment, 
or  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a cathedral,  or  of  a nobleman  or  wealthy  landlord  of  any  kind ; this 
custom  was  universal  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  still  continued  in  many  places.  The  monks 
or  the  canons  often  assisted  in  the  work,  some  of  them  being  actual  masons  or  carpenters,  and  the 
bishop,  the  abbot,  or  the  prior  was  often  his  own  architect.  This  regular  gang  of  workmen  was  not 
numerous,  large  numbers  were  taken  on  upon  special  occasions  only  ; but  a small  gang  of  workmen,  at 


* According  to  Orderic  Vital  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen’s  took  place  in  1064,  and  the  dedication  of 
the  church  in  1077.  But  the  Chronicon  Goferni  puts  the  dedication  in  1081,  and  1086  is  given  as  the  date  by  Innocentius 
Cironius,  In  Notis  ad  Quintam  complutim.  Epistolar.  Decretal.  Honorii  III.  Pap.,  lib.  iii.  tit.  20,  cap.  51,  apud  De  Moustier, 
Neustria  Pia,  p.  624.  The  Chronicle  of  the  abbey  itself  gives  the  date  of  1073  for  the  dedication.  ( Chronicon  S.  Stephani 
Cadomiensis,  ap.  Du  Chesne,  Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  1017). 

t Orderic  Vital,  lib.  iii.  tom.  2,  p.  126,  edit.  A.  Le  Prevost. 

t The  following  manors,  &c.,  in  England  were  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  St.  Stephen’s  Abbey,  Caen : — Northam,  Devon ; 
Frampton  and  Bincombe,  Dorset;  Cosham,  Wilts.;  Wells,  Norfolk;  Morton  and  Panfield,  Essex;  and  a house  in  London, 
with  the  land  belonging  to  it.  On  each  of  these  manors  there  was,  of  course,  a manor-house  or  grange  occupied  by  a few  of 
the  monks  for  the  abbey,  and  called  a priory ; these  were  afterwards  forfeited  as  alien  priories. 
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work  regularly  every  day,  year  after  year,  produces  great  effects  in  the  course  of  time ; we  know  an 
instance  in  which  only  two  masons  built  a country  church  within  one  year,  and  it  is  evident  that  five 
or  six  men  working  on  steadily  together  would  produce  very  visible  effects  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twenty  years,  even  on  a large  cathedral  or  abbey  church. 

This  slow  and  gradual  process,  however,  renders  the  work  liable  to  continual  changes  of  fashion 
during  its  progress  ; and  this  is  just  what  we  find  in  all  our  large  churches,  the  style  has  entirely 
altered  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  before  the  whole  was  finished  it  was  often  found  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  part  which  was  built  first  This  gradual  progress  also  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  a 
definite  line  anywhere,  and  say  where  one  style  ceases  and  another  begins.  Still,  the  change  between 
the  early  parts  and  the  later  ones  is  very  manifest,  although  when  it  is  a continuation  of  the  same 
design,  and  all  will  be  visible  together,  a general  uniformity  is  often  preserved  after  the  style  has 
changed  in  other  parts. 

Another  important  point  to  consider  is  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding, — which  part  of  the 
church  was  built  first,  and  what  order  was  usually  followed.  A comparison  of  many  examples 
shews  clearly  that  the  choir,  the  part  immediately  required  for  Divine  Service,  was  always  the 
first  part  to  be  built,  and  this  was  finished  before  any  other  part  was  begun ; this  was  the 
ecclesia  proper,  and  was  consecrated  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  use,  without  waiting  for  any  other 
part  of  the  church  to  be  finished.  The  next  part  to  be  built  was  one  of  the  western  towers,  to  contain 
the  bells ; and  the  lower  part  of  the  west  front  and  of  the  other  west  tower  were  commonly  built  at 
the  same  time.  Simultaneously  with  this,  or  nearly  so,  the  central  tower,  or  lantern,  was  built;  and 
to  support  this,  the  two  transepts,  and  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  nave ; the  intermediate  part  of  the 
nave  was  often  left  till  long  afterwards,  and  sometimes  not  built  at  all,  as  at  Cologne.  The  nave  was 
also  called  the  vestibule,  and  was  not  considered  part  of  the  ecclesia  in  strictness ; in  Cathedrals  it 
was  largely  used  for  secular  purposes,  as  has  been  shewn  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  his  admirable 
Dictionnaire  de  V Architecture.  It  very  commonly  happened  that  the  choir  was  rebuilt  about  a century 
after  it  was  first  built,  in  order  to  make  it  more  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  it. 

These  general  remarks  apply  in  nearly  every  respect  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  The 
first  part  built  was  the  choir,  consecrated  in  1073 ; the  other  three  dates  of  consecration  probably 
apply  to  other  altars ; two,  as  usual,  in  the  transepts,  the  third  date  may  very  likely  be  an  error  of 
the  scribe. 

This  choir  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  on  a larger  scale,  and 
we  have  now  scarcely  a vestige  of  the  original  small  choir,  or  ecclesia,  of  1073.  The  earliest  parts  now 
remaining  are  the  east  wall  of  the  central  tower,  the  outer  walls  of  the  transepts  and  of  the  nave,  with 
the  original  west  front,  which  forms  the  back  of  the  present  western  towers,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed 
plan,  on  the  level  of  the  clear-story.  These  parts  were  probably  built  between  1073,  when  the 
original  choir  was  finished,  aud  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  William  I.,  in  1087 ; and  they  do,  in 
fact,  comprise  the  main  structure  of  the  present  nave  and  transepts,  but  so  much  disguised  and 
altered  in  appearance  by  the  insertion  of  the  vault,  that  considerable  care  is  required  to  distinguish 
the  original  parts.  The  central  tower,  or  lantern,  fell  down  in  1566,  leaving  the  eastern  wall  only 
standing ; the  western  side  was  rebuilt  in  1602,  and  the  two  eastern  piers  of  the  nave  along  with  it. 
The  two  piers  in  this  position  are  often  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  as  at  Vezelay,  having 
been  preserved  like  the  chancel-arch  of  many  village  churches ; when  the  choir  was  rebuilt 
in  order  to  carry  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  again  when  the  nave  was  rebuilt,  to  carry  the 
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roof  of  the  choir.  In  the  present  instance  we  can  derive  no  assistance  from  them,  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  walls  has  been  entirely  disguised  when  the  vault  was  put  on,  and  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  interior  altered  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  surface  has  been  deprived 
of  all  definite  archaeological  character  by  the  vile  and  detestable  modern  Trench  practice  of  scraping, 
which  has  utterly  ruined  the  historical  value  of  many  of  their  finest  cathedrals.  At  Caen  this 
detestable  scraping  was  done  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  same  vile  practice  is  still  commonly 
continued  in  other  parts  of  France,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  those  French  architects  who  permit  it. 
It  is  only  by  going  up  into  the  clear-story  gallery  that  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  character  of  the  original 
masonry  of  this  first  period,  and  when  we  do  so  we  find  it  agree  with  other  masonry  of  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  such  as  that  in  the  crypt  at  Auxerre,  in  the  crypt  and  apse  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Nevers,  and  in  the  refectory  of  the  Confessor’s  Abbey  of  Westminster.  This  masonry  at  Caen  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  period,  distinguished  by  the  usual  wide  joints  of  mortar  between  the 


stones,  and  the  projecting  and  overlapping  of  the  mortar  over  the  edges  of  the  stones  : the  mortar, 
from  the  excellence  of  the  lime  with  which  it  was  made,  has  become  harder  than  the  stone  itself ; the 
surface  of  the  stone  also  bears  the  marks  of  the  hatchet  with  which  it  was  dressed.  There  is  another 
remarkable  feature  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed 
elsewhere, — the  upright  joints  between  the  stones,  instead  of 
being  made  vertical,  as  in  all  good  masonry,  are  frequently  made 
sloping,  as  if  the  masons  were  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
squared  stones,  hut  had  been  used  to  build  of  rough  stone, 
which  is  stronger,  and  more  easily  made  level,  by  being  built 
sloping,  in  the  fashion  known  by  the  name  of  herring-hone 
work,  (see  woodcut  2).  The  masonry  of  the  second  period 
has  the  joints  vertical,  not  so  wide,  and  without  the 
projecting  and  overlapping  mortar,  (see  woodcut  3).  The 
masonry  of  the  third  period  has  fine  joints,  such  as  are 
usual  in  buildings  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
of  the  Gothic  styles.  (See  woodcut  4.) 
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5.  Section  of  the  Clear-story, 
Gallery  or  Passage. 


G.  BOUET  del. 

6.  Masonry  of  the  First  Period,  partly  concealed 
by  that  of  the  Second  Period. 


G BOUET.  del. 


7.  Masonry  of  the  First  and  Second  Periods. 
The  dark  parts  are  primitive. 


8.  Masonry  of  two  Periods  and  original 
arrangement. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  CLEAE-STOEY,  ETC.,  SHEWING  THE  DIFFEEENT  KINDS  OF  MASONEY  AND  THE 

OLD  AEKANGEMENT. 
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In  the  clear-story  gallery,  and  in  the  chambers  of  the  west  front,  the  masonry  of  the  different 
periods  may  be  distinctly  seen  ; and  the  manner  in  which  the  early  masonry  has  been  cased  in  later 
times,  with  the  junctions  of  the  masonry,*  tell  more  of  the  history  of  the  construction  than  can  be 
made  out  in  any  other  manner.  (See  woodcuts  5,  6,  7). 


9.  EASTERN  BAYS  OF  NORTH  AISLE  AND  TRiFORIUM. 

a Traces  of  Romanesque  Vault  (according  to  M.  Bouet).  d Probable  level  of  the  original  Triforium  gallery. 

b Modern  Window  e Portion  hid  by  the  present  vault, 

c Doorway  to  the  Cloisters  (now  closed).  f Traces  of  abacus. 

One  of  these  views  in  the  roof  of  the  transept  shews  also  the  original  arrangement  of  the  clear- 
story windows,  and  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  triforium  arcade  (or  blind-story)  under  it  (8),  which 
are  quite  different  from  the  present  arrangement ; of  this  change  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  we 
come  to  the  third  period  and  the  vault.  The  narrow  passage  through  the  wall  at  the  level  of  the 
clear-story  windows,  called  the  clear-story  gallery,  has  been  altered  in  different  places,  as  rendered 


* It  should  be  observed  that  in  those  parts  which  are  visible  from  below,  the  fine-jointed  masonry  is  made  to  imitate  the 
wide-jointed,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  mortar;  so  careful  were  the  builders  to  attend  to  the  general  uniformity  of  appearance. 
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necessary  by  subsequent  changes  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  great  vault ; the  original  parts  of 
this  passage  are  covered  by  a barrel  vault,  the  later  parts  by  flat  masonry  only.  In  the  bay  of 
the  triforium  nearest  the  transept  there  is  a doorway  in  the  angle  below  the  level  of  the  present 
floor,  and  there  is  hardly  room  for  anything  more  than  a wooden  floor  between  the  sill  of  this 
doorway,  and  the  top  of  the  arches  of  the  aisles  below.  The  aisles  were  originally  divided  from  the 
trifoi'ium  gallery,  or  blind-story,  by  a wooden  floor  and  flat  ceiling  only,  or  possibly  by  transverse 
vaults  over  each  bay,  as  at  St.  Remi,  Rheims,  and  Tournus ; the  present  vault  is  late  Flamboyant, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  with  certainty  the  original  arrangements. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  few  original  windows  which  remain  there  is  no  groove  for  the 
glass,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  be  glazed. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  exactly  the  original 
plan  and  arrangement  of  this  interesting  church.  More 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  transepts  than  in  any  other 
part,  as  is  frequently  the  case ; and  we  see  that  these  are 
almost  identical  with  the  transepts  of  Winchester,  and 
other  well-known  English  examples  (10).  The  arches  are 
recessed,  but  square-edged,  and  have  shafts,  the  capitals 
of  which  are  of  that  peculiar  character  which  marks  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  sometimes  called  a 
rude  Ionic,  and  evidently  intended  for  an  imitation  of 
Roman  capitals,  but  perhaps  rather  of  the  Composite 
than  the  Ionic  order,  as  there  is  always  a piece  of  stone 
left  in  the  centre  between  the  volutes  iu  the  places  of 
the  caulicoli:  this  is  sometimes  carved,  but  more  fre- 
quently left  plain  especially  in  the  earlier  examples. 

These  are  probably  painted,  as  at  that  period  the  carving 
and  the  painting  were  made  to  assist  each  other  in  giving 
greater  richness  of  effect  to  the  work  than  either  could 
do  separately. 

In  England  we  have  capitals  of  this  description  in 
the  chapel  of  the  White  Tower,  London,  built  by  Bishop 
Gfundulph,  between  1081  and  1090 ; at  Lincoln,  in  the 
work  of  Bishop  Remigius,  between  1092  and  1100 ; and 
at  Norwich,  in  the  work  of  Bishop  Losinga,  between 
1096  and  1110.  They  became  more  elongated  as  they 
are  later  in  date.  This  capital  may  be  considered  as  the 
second  kind  of  Norman  capital  in  date,  the  earliest  being 
the  cube  with  the  corners  rounded  off,  as  in  the  re- 
fectory at  Westminster,  the  probable  date  of  which  is 
between  1066  and  10S0,  for  we  know  that  the  choir 

only  was  finished  when  the  Confessor  died,  and  the  19.  One  Bay  of  tlie  West  End  of  the  Nave 
other  buildings  were  completed  gradually,  as  funds  in  its  original  state, 

permitted.  It  occurs  also  in  the  transepts  of  Winchester,  built  by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  between 
1079  and  1093;  in  the  crypt  of  Worcester,  built  by  Bishop  Wulstan,  between  1081  and  1089; 
and  in  all  early  Norman  work.  The  scolloped  capital  does  not  come  in  until  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
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11.  ORIGINAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  CLEAR-STORY  OF  THE  TRANSEPT. 


13,  PLAN  OF  PART  OF  CLEAR-STORY  GALLERY, 
o and  6 New  jambs  of  the  period  of  the  Vault. 
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The  arcade  of  the  triforium,  or  blind-story,  has  arches  similar  to  those  of  the  aisles,  enclosing 
two  sub-arches ; the  shafts  and  capitals  are  the  same  as  those  below.  In  the  bay  of  the  triforium 
nearest  the  transept  there  is  a doorway  in  the  angle  below  the  level  of  the  present  floor,  and  there  is 
hardly  room  for  anything  more  than  a wooden  floor  between  the  sill  of  tHis  doorway  and  the  top  of 
the  arches  of  the  aisles  below.  The  aisles  may,  therefore,  have  been  divided  from  the  triforium 
gallery,  or  blind-story,  by  a wooden  floor  and  flat  ceiling  only,  or  possibly  by  transverse  vaults  over 
each  bay,  as  at  St.  Kemi,  Rheims,  and  Tournus,  or  even  by  groined  vaults ; and  M.  Bouet  inclines  to 
the  latter  opinion,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  them.  The  present  vault  is  part  of  the 
repairs  of  1602,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  with  certainty  the  original  arrangement.  The  pierced 
parapet  of  the  triforium  gallery  is  believed  to  be  also  part  of  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  1602. 

The  original  arrangement  of  the  clear-story  windows  and  arcade  has  to  be  picked  out  from  very 
slight  vestiges,  but  M.  Bouet  has  succeeded  in  producing  a restoration  of  it  upon  paper,  which  may  be 
fully  relied  upon.  (See  woodcuts  11,  12,  13.) 


14.  GROUND-PLAN  OP  WEST  FRONT  AND  TOWERS. 


A A Stair-turrets.  E Doorway  inserted  in  a more  lofty  one. 

b Abbey  buildings.  e Early  masonry,  in  which  the  joint  is  not  visible. 

C An  early  doorway  stopped  up.  G Joint,  which  continues  through  three  stories  to 

d Early  masonry  with  traces  of  a shaft.  within  five  feet  of  the  ground. 


The  west  front  of  this  church  is  the  part  most  familiar|to  English  readers  by  engravings]  and  has 
long  been  considered  as  the  especial  type  of  the  Norman  style  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ; it  now 
appears  clearly,  from  the  close  examination  of  M.  Bouet,  that  it  cannot  possibly  belong  to  that  period, 
but  is  the  work  of  the  next  generation,  when  the  art  of  building  had  considerably  improved  and  the 
masons  had  become  more  skilful.  iThe  two  western  towers  consist  of  three  sides  only,  abutting 
against  the  original  west  front,  which  still  exists  behind  them,  and  is  separated  by  a straight  joint  all 
the  way  up,  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  north  side,  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  interior;  the 
masonry  of  the  towers  and  the  rest  of  the  present  west  front  belongs  to  the  second  period,  while 
that  of  the  original  west  front  belongs  to  the  first  period.  1 It  appears  doubtful  whether  these  towers 
form  part  of  the  original  design  or  not ; if  they  had  done  so,  we  should  expect  that  toothing-stones 
would  have  been  left  for  them,  and  we  should  not  have  the  straight  joint  from  top  to  bottom.  A small 
portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  south  walls  does,  however,  belong  to  the  earlier  work,  and  seems  to 
indicate  that  a galilee  porch  was  originally  intended,  but  the  plan  was  afterwards  altered  to  thepre^uos 
one,  in  which  there  probably  was  an  upper  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  as  was  usual  in  this 
situation.  In  consequence  of  a change  of  ritual  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  galilee  porch  at  the  west 
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end  went  out  of  use,  and  there  are  several  instances  of  its  being  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a different  plan, 
as  at  St.  Kemi,  Kheims.  The  views  and  plans  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  of  this  part  of  the 
church  shew  clearly  the  change  of  plan.  (See  woodcuts  7,  8,  14,  15.) 


15.  PLAN  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  TOWER,  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  CLEAR-STORY. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  on  looking  at  the  view  of  the  west  front  (see  Plate),  that  although  the 
towers  belong  to  the  second  period,  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  spires  are  of  the 
thirteenth.  It  would  seem  that  a western  porch  of  some  kind  was  always  intended  ; otherwise  the 
west  front  would  have  been  a mere  screen — a wall  with  stair-turrets  at  the  two  sides,  with  the  usual 
passages  and  window-openings  in  the  wall.  In  Italy  at  a later  period  such  an  arrangement  might  be 
probable ; the  celebrated  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  for  instance,  is  a mere  sham  of  this 
description — a richly  ornamented  wall  to  hide  the  shabby  building  behind  it.  But  in  Normandy,  and 
in  the  eleventh  century,  such  apian  is  not  probable.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear  that  the  actual  work 
of  this  west  front  belongs  to  another  generation  of  Norman  masons,  that  is  to  say,  about  thirty  years 
after  the  time  of  the  Conquest ; and  it  follows  that,  as  this  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  of  the 
period  in  Normandy,  the  building  art  in  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  very  little  in 
advance  of  what  it  was  in  England  at  the  same  time.  The  buildings  known  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  such  as  Deerhurst,  are  somewhat  different  in  style  from  those  of  Normandy  at 
the  same  period,  generally  smaller  and  not  so  lofty,  but  are  rather  more  richly  ornamented  than 
otherwise  ; The  Norman  construction  is  better,  but  the  work  is  plainer. 

Very  rapid  progress  was  made  in  both  countries  during  the  century  which  followed,  and  by  about 
1160  the  Norman  style,  more  correctly  called  Anglo-Norman,  was  brought  to  perfection,  and  began  to 
change  into  the  Early  Gothic.  Plain  sunk  panels,  such  as  we  have  in  this  west  front,  seem  to  have 
been  part  of  the  character  of  the  buildings  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  find  them 
in  Gundulph’s  work  at  Mailing,  and  in  other  instances.  Among  other  reasons  for  fixing  on  the  reign 
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of  William  Kufus  for  the  second  period  of  the  work  at  Caen,  besides  the  comparison  with  other  build- 
ings, may  be  mentioned  that  the  canons  of  Waltham  complained  bitterly  of  the  spoliation  of  their 
church  by  that  monarch  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  funds  and  treasures  taken  from  them  to 
the  abbeys  founded  by  his  father  at  Caen.*  As  building  was  the  usual  mode  of  spending  money  at 
that  period,  it  is  a reasonable  inference  that  some  great  building  operations  were  going  on  at  Caen, 
and  the  monks  were  hard  pressed  for  money  to  carry  them  on,  which  induced  the  King  to  rob  the 
English  monasteries  for  their  benefit ; and  there  is  no  other  work  in  the  abbeys  at  Caen  which  agrees 
in  style  with  other  buildings  known  to  be  of  the  time  of  William  Kufus,  besides  this  west  front,  and 
perhaps  part  of  the  nave  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  Abbaije  aux  Dames.  Deeply  recessed  doorways 
and  rich  mouldings  belong  to  the  third  period  of  the  Norman  style,  and  this  rich  work  is  far  more 
abundant  in  England  than  in  Normandy.  It  occurs  also  in  great  richness,  and  rather  frequently  in 
the  Angevine  and  Poitevine  provinces  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

The  third  period  in  the  architectural  history  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Caen  comprises  probably  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II. : that  of  Henry  I.  would  belong  rather  to  the  second  period ; but 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  done  at  that  time,  probably  from  want  of  funds.  During  the  third 
period,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  vault  was  introduced  over  the  nave.  On  a 
little  examination,  it  is  evidently  an  insertion  within  the  old  walls,  but  involving  an  entire  change 
of  the  decoration  of  the  whole  of  the  interior.  The  jambs  of  the  windows,  with  the  embattled  fret 
ornament  round  the  edge,  are  insertions,  and  have  replaced  plain  early  jambs,  without  ornament ; the 
masonry  is  not  bonded  in.  with  the  old  work.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  these  vaulting-shafts  are  of  the 
twelfth  century,  of  the  same  age  as  the  vault ; others  are  the  old  capitals  of  the  eleventh  century 
used  again,  as  was  often  done.  The  ribs  of  the  vaulting  are  clumsily  joined  to  the  capitals,  and  do  not 
seem  to  fit  or  belong  to  them,  as  is  often  the  case  in  vaulting  of  the  twelfth  century,  shewing  that  the 
workmen  had  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  working  ribs.  This  is  often  supposed  to  be 
a proof  that  the  ribs  are  not  of  the  same  age  as  the  shell  of  the  vault,  but  it  is  really  only  a proof  of 
clumsy  construction,  and  nothing  more.  The  inner  wall  of  the  clear-story  gallery  has  been  in  great 
part  rebuilt  with  fine-jointed  masonry,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  vault  more  securely,  while 
the  whole  external  wall  of  the  first  period  remains  both  above  and  below  the  vault.  It  is  evident 
that  the  builder  of  this  vault  lias  been  much  constrained  in  his  plan  from  some  cause,  and  this 
cause  seems  to  have  been  the  previous  arrangements  for  carrying  the  roof.  The  present  vault  is 
sex-partite,  each  bay  of  the  vaulting  comprising  two  bays  of  the  building,  the  alternate  piers 
being  more  massive,  as  if  on  purpose  to  carry  a vault  of  this  description  ; and  from  this  it  has  been 
plausibly  argued  that  such  a vault  must  have  formed  part  of  the  original  design,  although  it  was 
not  carried  out  until  long  afterwards.  But  in  that  case  why  are  the  clear-story  windows  all  lobsided? 
not  fitting  at  all  with  the  present  arrangement  of  the  vaults,  and  having  a sub-arch  on  one  side  only 
of  each  window,  instead  of  on  both  sides,  as  usual  and  natural.  M.  Gr.  Bouet,  of  Caen,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  person  to  have  fully  explained  this  anomaly.  After  for  a long  time  maintaining 
the  former  theory  in  spite  of  strong  evidence  against  it,  and  after  repeatedly  examining  the  con- 
struction, he  discovered  the  key  to  the  mystery  in  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Cerisy,  near  Bayeux, 
founded  by  the  father  of  the  Conqueror,  and  building  at  the  same  time  as  the  earlier  parts  of 


* See  the  tract  De  Inventione  Sanctce  Ci-ucis  nostra  in  Utonte  Acuto  et  de  ductone  ejusdem  apud  Waltham.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  William  Stubbs,  M.A.  (8vo.,  1861.)  “ Theasaurum  inestimabilem  quo  instauravit  duas  ecclesias 

Cadorni,  ecclesiam  scilicet  Sancti  Stepbani  quam  fundavit  pater  ejus,  et  ecclesiam  Sanctas  Trinitatis  quam  fundavit  mater 
ejus,  quaj  scilicet  usque  hodie  gaudent  spoliis  sic  adquisitis,  et  inscripta  babent  nomina  in  ipsis  capsis  et  textis  principum 
qui  ea  contulerunt  ecclesise  Waltbamensi,  testimonio  et  auctoritate  Archiepiscopi  Ginsi.” — (p.  32.) 
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16.  CLEAR-STORY  AND  VAULT.  (Thibd  Period). 


17.  CLEAR-STORY  AND  VAULT.  (Showing  the  Alterations). 


1 13 
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19.  ELEVATION  OF  ONE  BAT  OF  NAVE  (EXTERIOR). 

a Original  state. 

6 After  the  alterations. 


20.  ELEVATION  OF  ONE  BAY  OF  NAVE  (INTERIOR). 

a Original  state. 
b After  the  alterations. 
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SECTION  OF  NAVE  AFTEE  THE  INSEKTION  OF 
THE  VAULT. 


22.  SECTION  OF  NAVE  (OEIGINAL  STATE), 
a b Section  of  vault  of  aisle.  c c Additions  to  the  old  walls.  d Original  wall. 


21. 


s 
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23.  Embattled  Fret-Ornament,  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  c.  1140. 


St.  Stephen’s  at  Caen.*  The  original  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  church  were  precisely  the  same  as 
at  St.  Stephen’s,  Caen,  in  its  original  state.  Both  have  been  altered,  but  not  at  the  same  time,  and 
some  features  which  are  lost  in  one  are  preserved  in  the  other.  The  abbey  church  of  Bernay,  which 
is  also  of  the  eleventh  century,  has  preserved  the  same  arrangement  unaltered  in  the  transepts,  and 

is  still  covered  with  the  wooden  roof  only.  The  embattled 
fret-ornament  which  surrounds  the  windows  and  sub-arches  of 
||  | pi  l ||  ■ ||  the  present  clear-story  belongs  entirely  to  the  later  period, 

the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  an  ornament  which 
never  occurs  in  early  work,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
churches  mentioned  as  corresponding  with  St.  Stephen’s  in 
its  original  state.  The  diagonal  ribs  of  the  vault  are  carried 
on  vaulting-shafts,  which  do  not  descend  to  the  ground,  but  spring  from  corbels  inserted  in  the 
walls  by  the  side  of  the  original  shafts,  at  about  six  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  triforium.  The 
section  of  these  shafts  is  quite  different  above  that  point  from  what  it  is  below,  the  side  shafts  being 
round  above  and  square  below.  At  Cerisy  it  is  evident,  by  the  toothing-stones  which  remain  in  the 
walls,  that  the  roof  has  been  carried  upon  transverse  stone  arches  across  the  nave  at  each  alternate 
pier,  which  is  built  more  massive  in  order  to  carry  it.  The  same  arrangement  frequently  occurs  in 
England  at  a later  time,  as  at  Mayfield,  and  in  the  hall  and  chapel  of  Conway  Castle.  This  key  once 
obtained,  explains  all  the  details  in  St.  Stephen’s  which  had  been  so  puzzling  before ; the  remains  of 
the  old  clear-story  windows  all  come  in  their  natural  places,  and  the  singular  plan  of  the  vault  is  at 
once  explained  by  necessity,  being  caused  by  the  previous  arrangements.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
on  these  transverse  arches  a flat  boarded  ceiling  was  placed,  as  in  the  transepts  of  Peterborough  ; and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  a common  plan  in  the  Norman  style  before  the  builders  ventured 
upon  carrying  a vault  over  so  wide  a space. 

The  difference  between  the  size  of  the  alternate  piers,  already  noticed  as  giving  probability  to 
the  opinion  of  M.  Bouet,  that  there  were  originally  transverse  arches  of  stone  to  carry  the  timber 
roof,  as  at  Cerisy,  is,  however,  if  taken  by  itself,  no  positive  proof  of  this  : the  same  arrangement 
occurs  at  Winchester  and  at  Waltham,  which  were  not  vaulted,  and  had  no  transverse  arches,  so 
that  they  must  have  been  used  for  carrying  the  principal  timbers  only. 

There  is  no  direct  historical  evidence  of  the  period  at  which  this  central  vault  was  constructed, 
but  large  benefactions  to  the  abbey  are  recorded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  about  1160 — 1165,  and 
the  architectural  character  of  the  details  of  the  vault  agrees  perfectly  with  other  buildings  of  that 
period.  Large  donations  to  an  abbey  at  any  particular  time  are  almost  always  a sign  that  some  great 
building  operations  were  going  on,  or  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  monks  were  in  distress, 
having  exhausted  all  their  funds  in  building,  the  usual  mode  of  spending  money  in  that  age.  There 
are  no  donations  to  this  abbey  of  any  importance  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  history  of  that  time  is  one  of  continual  wars  and  troubles,  very  unfavourable  for  building, 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  under  Abbot  William  II.,  we  have  a peaceful  and  flourishing  period. 

Another  period  of  considerable  donations  to  the  abbey  is  about  1230,  under  Abbot  Eudes  II., 
and  again  about  1250,  under  Allain  II. f These  dates  agree  perfectly  with  the  architectural  character 
of  the  spires  and  the  choir. 


* “ Primium  igitur  ponam  ipsum  Ducem  Willelmum  patrem  patriae,  qui  Monasterium  saneti  Victoris  Ceracii  a Duce 
Roberto  patre  suo,  antequam  Hierusalem  pergeret,  incoeptum,  coepit  et  propagavit ; usquequo  ipse  Monasterium  saneti  Stephanj 
et  uxor  ejus  Mathildis  Monasterium  sanctas  Trinitatis,  aadificaverunt  Cadomi.” — Willelmi  Gemmeticensis  Moncisterii  Historia 
Normannorum,  lib.  vii..  ap.  Du  Chesne,  Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  278. 

f See  llippeau,  Histoire  de  VAbbaye  de  S.  Etienne,  pp.  48,  65,  70. 
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The  half-barrel  vaults  under  the  roof  of  the  aisles  are  probably  additions  belonging  to  the 
central  vault ; they  would  have  been  of  no  use  before  the  vault  was  built,  and  were  probably  erected 
to  receive  the  thrust  of  it.  The  arch  buttresses  may  be  original,  and  required  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  transverse  arches.  (See  woodcut  9.)  The  exterior  wall  of  the  clear-story  has  a continuous 
arcade  of  shallow  panelling,  without  any  breaks  for  buttresses  : this  is  another  evidence  that  no  vault 
was  originally  intended.  The  exterior  of  the  walls  of  the  aisles  and  triforum  has  been  entirely  altered 
in  appearance  in  the  fourteenth  century,  besides  many  modern  barbarisms. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  choir  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the 
tradition  which  attributes  it  to  Abbot  Simon,  1314 — 1344.  Some  tracery  has  been  inserted  in  the 
windows  of  the  aisles  and  of  the  galleries  of  the  nave,  and  other  alterations  made  at  that  time.  The 
work  may  possibly  have  been  left  unfinished  for  want  of  funds,  as  we  find  it  stated  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Visitation  of  Archbishop  Bigaud  in  1250,  the  abbey  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  a fourth  part  of 
its  revenue,  although  that  was  already  large.  The  church  has  suffered  much  from  violence  at  different 
times,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  necessary  repairs. 

The  Abbey  attained  to  great  importance  and  wealth  ; a large  part  of  the  town  of  Caen  belonged 
to  it,  besides  numerous  other  possessions.  The  buildings  were  constructed  on  a scale  of  magnificence 
commensurate  with  this  rank,  and  at  the  time  they  were  in  perfection,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  abbeys  in  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  others  of  the  French  abbeys  which  retained  their  wealth  until  the 
great  Bevolution,  nearly  all  the  most  important  buildings,  including  the  cloister,  were  rebuilt  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  vile  barrack  style  which  prevailed  at  that  period,  and  have  consequently 
lost  all  interest.  These  barracks  have  now  been  converted  into  a college,  or,  what  we  should  call  in 
England,  a public  school,  and  are  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
remains  of  the  domestic  buildings  which  surrounded  the  court-yard,  and  their  remarkable  beauty 
attests  what  the  whole  must  have  been. 

The  abbey  was  fortified  and  surrounded  by  a great  wall  five  feet  thick  and  of  proportionate 
height,  constructed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  a portion  still  exists  ; the  towers  and  the  ditches 
have  almost  disappeard,  but  two  of  the  towers  still  remain  on  the  side  next  the  meadow.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  abbey  there  was  also  a palace  for  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  called  the  Palace  of  William  the 
Conqueror ; although  it  is  probable  that  whatever  palace  he  built  there  was  of  wood  only  : there  was 
a Norman  keep  in  the  Castle,  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  William’s  residence  was  there  than  in 
the  abbey.  The  existing  remains  of  the  abbey  buildings  are  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  as  examples  of  the  Domestic  architecture  of  that 
period,  surmounted  by  a fine  bold  cornice  or  corbeltable,  with  stair- turrets,  terminated  by  small 
spires  of  stone,  the  surface  of  which  is  cut  in  imitation  of  wooden  shingles,  shewing  that  the  usual 
custom  of  that  age  was  still  to  build  of  wood. 
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24.  THE  HALL  OF  THE  GUARDS. 


The  most  important  of  the  abbey  or  palace  buildings  is  the  great  hall,  called  the  Salle  des  Gardes, 
to  which  so  much  attention  was  called  by  Ducarel  in  the  last  century.  In  its  present  state  it  is  a 
mere  wreck  of  its  former  magnificence ; but  enough  remains  to  enable  M.  Bouet  to  make  a faithlul 
restoration  of  it  on  paper.  Still  it  gives  a fair  idea  of  what  this  fine  hall  must  have  been  ; its 
dimensions  are  104  feet  long  by  30  wide.  This  hall  was  paved  with  a fine  set  of  heraldic  tiles,  which 
were  published  by  Ducarel,  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  being  foolishly  attributed  in  an  ignorant 
age  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  instead  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A series  of  letters  on 
the  subject  of  these  tiles  and  the  families  whose  arms  are  represented  upon  them  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Henniker  to  Lord  Leicester,  and  printed  in  London  in  1794.  The  interior  is  almost  destroyed, 
but  there  are  remains  of  the  painted  decoration  of  the  fourteenth  century,  especially  in  the  tie-beams, 
of  the  roof,  of  which  the  patterns  can  be  deciphered.  These  are  very  interesting,  being  a sort  of 
diaper  pattern  with  a cross  Jleure  introduced.  The  capital  of  one  of  the  Kingports  also  has  the  old 
colouring,  yellow  leaves  on  a red  ground,  the  octagonal  shaft  coloured  red  and  green,  and  the  hollow 
of  the  mouldings  green.  In  the  same  building  was  another  room,  24  ft.  by  27,  called  the  Chamber 
of  the  Barons,  which  was  also  paved  with  tiles ; but  instead  of  shields  of  arms,  these  represented 
a stag  hunt.  The  walls  and  cornices  were  also  painted  with  shields  of  arms,  of  which  there  are  some 
remains,  and  some  foliated  panels  of  elegant  forms. 
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Another  part  of  the  domestic  buildings  is  called  The 
Tribunal,*  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  court  of  justice  of 
the  abbot,  who  exercised  considerable  powers  of  jurisdiction. 

The  mouldings  and  details  of  these  beautiful  buildings  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  age  and  style.  Unfortunately  they  have 
long  been  neglected  and  mutilated,  and  what  now  remains  of 
them  has  been  preserved  entirely  by  accident,  and  their  preser- 
vation is  more  owing  to  the  poverty  caused  by  the  Revolution 
than  to  any  zeal  or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Of  the  other  domestic  buildings  of  the  abbey  historical  records 
have  been  preserved,  but  as  they  have  been  destroyed  these 
present  little  to  interest  English  readers. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  commonly  cited  as  a dated 
example,  built  in  1083  ; but  this  date,  like  many  others,  must 
be  received  with  caution,  and  requires  explanation.  The  only 
historical  evidence  for  this  date  is  that  of  a charter  in  which 
Duke  William  grants  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  a certain 
piece  of  waste  land  outside  the  walls  of  Caen,  and  near  to 
that  abbey.  This  district  was  then  formed  into  a parish,  and 
the  church  built  by  the  monks  of  St.  Stephen’s  upon  it.  All 
that  the  historical  evidence  proves,  therefore,  is,  that  no  part 
of  the  church  can  be  earlier  than  that  date  ; but  how  long  it 
was  building,  or. when  it  was  consecrated,  we  have  no  evidence. 

The  district  so  granted  was  extensive,  and  within  it  were  already 
two  small  parishes  with  churches,  which  had  previously  been 
given  to  the  abbey  of  Holy  Trinity.  This  led  to  a lawsuit,  in  which  it  was  ultimately  decided  that 
the  parishes  belonging  to  the  nuns  were  confined  to  the  houses  built  previous  to  the  date  of  the  grant, 
but  all  the  rest  belonged  to  the  monks.  In  after  times  this  led  to  much  confusion,  when  the  houses 
were  rebuilt  and  new  ones  erected,  but  it  proves  that  there  was  no  parish  of  St.  Nicolas  before  that 
time,  or  the  boundaries  of  it  would  have  been  known.  The  early  capitals  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in  St.  Stephen’s  of  the  second  period,  as  in  the  western  towers  the 
resemblance  is  so  close  that  they  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  hands, 
and  they  are  excellent  examples  of  that  rude  Ionic  before  mentioned  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Gothic  portions  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  are  very  fine,  and  require  as  much  investigation  to 
ascertain  their  real  history  as  we  have  given  to  the  portions  in  the  Norman  style,  but  such 
investigations  would  be  quite  unintelligible  without  a number  of  drawings  or  engravings.  It  will 
afford  an  excellent  subject  for  $ome  intelligent  architect  to  w7ork  out,  and  as  the  early  Gothic  of 
Normandy  is  more  like  English  than  French,  such  a paper  will  be  the  more  valuable  to  Englishmen. 


25. 


Top  of  Stair-turret  witli  Spire,  forming 
part  of  the  building  called  the  Tribunal. 


This  is  also  called  La  Juridiction,  or  L'Officiatate. 
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The  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Fellow,  then  called  upon  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  very 
interesting  paper  that  had  just  been  read. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Fellow,  thought  that  the  meeting  would  rather  expect  the  chairman  on  an 
occasion  like  this  to  favour  them  with  some  observations  on  a subject  of  which  he  was  so  thoroughly 
master.  A few  introductory  remarks  from  one  so  accustomed  to  the  investigation  of  the  history  and 
progressive  developement  of  buildings  like  this  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  an  interesting  and  useful 
discussion.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that  he  would,  in  the  first  instance,  favour  the  meeting  with  his 
opinions  upon  the  subject  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Parker. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  intended  to  avail  himself  of  a chairman’s  privilege  of  offering  his 
remarks  at  the  close  of  the  discussion.  He  felt  some  difficulty,  he  had  no  doubt  in  common  with 
many  others  preseut,  in  following,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  such  a paper  as  that  which  Mr.  Parker 
had  favoured  them  with.  He  thought  the  drawings  which  had  been  handed  round,  proved, 
beyond  question,  that  the  works  of  the  western  part  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  were  of  different 
periods,  because  the  different  modes  of  execution  of  the  work,  and  particularly  the  vertical  joint  in 
the  masonry  of  the  tower  went  to  establish  that  assumption  conclusively.  The  difficulty  he  felt  was, 
assuming  the  eastern  portions  of  the  tower  to  be  of  the  first  period,  how  at  that  date  the  western 
front  could  have  been  completed.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Parker,  to  attempt 
to  reconstruct  on  paper  the  original  west  front : perhaps  he  would  say  this  was  the  business  of  an 
architect  rather  than  of  an  amateur. 

(Mr.  Parker  gave  some  explanation  of  the  western  front  from  the  drawing,  and  pointed  out  the 
piers  remaining  on  the  abbey  tower). 

The  Chairman  quite  understood  Mr.  Parker’s  view,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  understand  how 
the  projecting  turrets  at  the  south-east  and  north-west  angles  of  the  tower  should  have  been  left 
standing  so  far  away  from  the  main  walls  in  any  conceivable  western  front. 

Mr.  Parker  said  the  French  churches  of  the  eleventh  century  had  very  often  a western  narthex 
or  Galilee.  He  thought  that  might  be  case  in  the  present  instance. 

The  Chairman  added  that  was  no  doubt  possible,  and  the  church  of  Yezelay  was  a case  in  point. 
He  thought  they  should  all  agree  with  Mr.  Parker  that,  on  the  question  of  dates,  it  was  much  safer 
to  rely  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  character  of  the  work  than  upon  the  dates  given  by 
chroniclers.  The  account  of  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  was  generally  historically  correct,  but  the 
accounts  of  the  consecration  of  the  church  at  two  or  three  periods,  as  in  this  case,  could  only  mean 
the  consecration  of  various  altars,  as  portions  of  the  edifice  were  completed,  one  after  the  other.  He 
had  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Parker’s  description  of  the  clerestory,  and  had  waited  to  see  how 
that  difficulty  would  be  got  over.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  drawings  exhibited  by  him  most 
completely  proved  that  the  original  intention  was  to  have  a timber  roof.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
vertical  joints  in  the  wall  behind  the  towers,  to  which  he  attributed  great  weight,  there  might  have 
been  some  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Parker’s  theory,  for  he  should  not  be  much  inclined  to  trust  entirely  to  a 
difference  in  the  masonry  as  conclusive  of  the  different  dates  of  the  work,  because  if  different  clerks- 
of-the-works  were  engaged  the  wall  masonry  would  vary,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  each  ; and 
one  clerk-of-the-works  would  have  masonry  executed  in  a different  way  to  others ; and  if  they 
examined  the  chronicles  of  the  erection  of  old  churches,  they  generally  found  that  the  master-mason 
was  often  changed,  and  the  probability  was  that  each  would  introduce  a change  in  workmanship  as 
as  well  as  in  design.  There  was  one  point  alluded  to  in  the  paper  which  struck  him  as  of  particular 
interest : that  was  the  conversion  of  Monsieur  Bonet  from  the  view  which  he  had  originally  main- 
tained. The  fact  of  an  antiquary,  who  had  long  held  particular  views,  coming  round  to  the  views  of 
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his  opponents,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  he  hoped  they  might 
live  to  hear  of  a great  many  more  such  instances.  The  only  other  point  to  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  allude,  at  the  present  moment,  was  as  to  the  Gothic  portion  of  the  structure  which 
Mr.  Parker  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  illustrating.  One  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  chevet  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  and  he  regarded  its  plan  with  the  highest  admiration. 
He  remembered  that  Monsieur  Viollet-le-Duc,  talking  of  the  architecture  of  Normandy,  had  some- 
where characterised  it  as  “ a patois,”  and  it  was  remarkable  that  in  bis  Dictionary  he  rarely  gave  the 
plan  of  a Norman  church,  and,  indeed,  pretty  well  ignored  all  the  churches  of  Caen.  He  (the 
Chairman)  thought  that  had,  possibly,  been  done  from  national  feeling,  and  from  a disinclination  to 
study  Norman  work  as  much  as  he  should  have  done;  and,  perhaps,  from  the  feeling  that  nothing  was 
good  out  of  the  old  Domaine  Boyale.  However  this  might  be,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  other  plan 
of  a chevet  similar  to  this.  The  openings  from  one  chapel  to  another  produced  an  effect  of  the  highest 
kind  of  beauty  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  whole  work  was  full  of  vigour  and  power ; the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  western  towers  and  spires.  The  north-west  spire  owed  much  of  its  remarkable  beauty 
to  the  management  of  the  pinnacles  at  its  base.  There  was  hardly  a better  spire  in  Europe.  Just 
as  in  printing,  when  it  was  first  invented,  they  had  at  once  achieved  perfection,  and  work  was  better 
executed  than  it  had  been  since — so  it  was  with  towers  and  spires,  the  earliest  appeared  to  be  the 
best,  at  the  same  time  they  must  give  credit  to  the  designer  of  the  south-west  steeple,  for  the  extreme 
originality  of  the  plan,  and  design  of  the  pinnacles  at  its  base,  which  were  quite  unlike  the  others,  and 
almost  unique  examples  of  pinnacles,  triangular  in  plan.  These  spires  had  been,  to  some  extent, 
copied  in  other  works  in  Caen,  and  in  various  parts  of  Normandy.  He  thought,  having  complied  with 
the  request  of  Professor  Donaldson,  in  offering  a few  opening  remarks  upon  Mr.  Parker’s  valuable 
paper,  he  should  best  promote  the  discussion  by  calling  upon  that  gentleman  to  address  the  meeting. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman ; 
because  if  there  were  periods  in  his  life  in  which  he  had  received  great  satisfaction  and,  at  the  same 
time,  improvement  in  study,  it  had  been  in  his  visits  to  Normandy.  No  one  could  enter  the  town  of 
Pouen  and  see  the  magnificent  buildings  appropriated  to  all  classes  and  purposes  without  being 
struck  with  the  variety  and  charm  of  the  architecture,  and  delighted  with  the  efforts  of  Mediaeval  art, 
as  also  the  perfection  of  the  Penaissance  style,  which  was  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  history 
of  our  country  that  it  was  of  the  greater  interest,  and  spoke  more  immediately  to  the  feelings. 
Some  years  ago  he  alluded  before  this  Institute  incidentally  to  the  buildings  of  Caen,  and  amongst 
others  the  edifice  now  under  consideration  was  then  brought  under  their  notice.  He  had  at  that 
time  remarked,  that  it  was  a very  beautiful  type  of  that  class  of  architecture,  aod  presented  some 
remarkable  features.  The  author  of  the  paper  with  much  aptness  and  feeliug  had  alluded  to  the 
difficulty  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  periods  of  the  construction  of  these  edifices ; it  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  consecration  of  churches,  and  he  might  add  of  the  architects  who  built  them. 
These  were  matters  in  which  they  felt  great  interest,  because  irrespective  of  the  fabric  the  mind 
sought  to  satisfy  itself  also  about  its  inner  soul,  intent,  meaning,  and  history.  The  chronicles  of 
buildings  were  difficult  to  ascertain ; and  it  was  a remarkable  fact  that  there  were  hardly  any  reliable 
chronicles  of  churches  or  other  buildings  whatever.  They  seem  either  to  have  been  destroyed  or 
irregularly  kept.  Some  dates  were  given  for  completion,  which  would  be  more  properly  assigned  for 
alteration  or  commencement ; so  much  were  they  in  the  dark  upon  these  points.  And  cotemporary 
historians  were  sometimes  more  willing  to  give  credit  to  the  persons  who  lived  at  the  period  of  the 
alterations,  than  to  those  who  built  the  structure  itself.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  cases  like  the 
present  the  consecrations  took  place  as  the  several  portions  of  the  building  were  completed.  As  soon 
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as  a few  of  the  bays  were  finished  that  part  was  consecrated  for  public  worship,  and  as  soon  as  the 
side  aisles  were  carried  up  with  the  walls  and  piers  to  which  the  altars  were  attached,  they  were 
consecrated ; which  course  was  no  doubt  pursued  throughout  the  progressive  stages  of  the  completion 
of  the  building.  In  the  construction  of  these  buildings  the  difficulties  under  which  they  were 
erected  are  to  be  traced.  They  were  carried  out  at  different  periods  by  different  men ; therefore  we 
can  understand  the  various  steps  and  stops  which  are  to  be  found,  showing  that  in  the  present  day 
we  labour  under  much  fewer  difficulties  than  those  which  our  professional  brethren  in  those  early 
periods  had  to  encounter.  They  began  with  large  hearts  and  upon  a grand  scale,  as  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  these  churches,  but  his  wars  crippled  his  means,  and  consequently  he  had  the  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with  of  finding  the  necessary  funds  ; and  afterwards  probably  the  works  were 
taken  up  and  prosecuted  by  the  clergy.  It  was  the  fact  that  public  buildings  in  the  present  day  were 
not  carried  out  so  slowly.  They  rarely  lingered  for  the  period  that  was  occupied  in  earlier  times. 
The  Chairman  had  alluded  to  the  chevet  of  this  church.  It  was  certainly  the  charm  of  the  edifice  from 
its  elegance,  refinement,  and  richness.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  choir  was  not  continued  on  the  same 
axis  as  the  nave.  [Mr.  Parker — Not  exactly].  It  inclined  a little  to  the  south ; and  it  suggested 
itself  to  him  that  it  might  be  intended  to  represent  the  aureole  or  the  crown  of  the  Saviour ; a 
certain  halo  of  glory  which  the  architect  sought  to  carry  out  in  the  poetry  of  the  new  style. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  this  new  phase  of  architecture  should  have  arrived  at  that  perfection 
at  this  early  period.  The  chevet  was  an  example  of  the  utmost  refinement ; and  the  continuation 
of  the  communication  between  the  different  divisions  of  its  chapels  was  its  great  charm,  producing 
a perspective  and  intersection  of  lines  which  was  extremely  beautiful.  Allusion  was  made  to  the 
greater  and  less  piers  which  were  found  in  the  nave  of  this  church.  It  was  a very  early  practice, 
that  of  the  introduction  of  larger  and  smaller  piers,  and  was  a fine  feature,  because,  instead  of 
having  a series  of  arches  of  the  same  size,  the  dimensions  of  some  were  larger  than  of  others ; and, 
from  this  emphasis  given  thus,  the  eye  could  appreciate  the  divisions  and  was  not  lost  in  the  confusion 
of  a monotonous  continuity.  At  the  same  time  this  distinguishing  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
piers  was  not  so  very  large,  as  was  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  other  cathedrals,  as  Durham  for 
instance.  The  question  of  the  vaulting  of  the  period  was  a very  curious  one,  and  he  should  like  to 
see  that  subject  carried  further  by  Mr.  Parker.  In  England  they  had  a few  churches  of  this  period 
which  were  vaulted,  as  the  church  in  the  Tower  of  London,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Parker,  which  was  so, 
but  he  hardly  knew  of  any  other  Norman  church  which  had  the  vaulting. 

Mr.  Ferret,  Fellow : There  is  Durham. 

Mr.  Donaldson  : The  vaulting  there  is  not  Norman,  but  Gothic. 

Mr.  Ferret:  It  is  of  the  Transition  style,  when  the  early  Gothic  was,  to  a certain  degree,  mixed 
with  the  Norman. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said,  that  may  be  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Eomsey  church 
was  intended  to  be  vaulted. 

Mr.  Ferret  expressed  his  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Donaldson  would  state  his  reasons  for  that  belief,  namely,  that  the  piers  with  their  capitals 
did  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  finish  for  the  present  ceiling,  and  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that 
those  shafts  and  capitals  were  in  their  place,  except  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  as  vaulting 
shafts. 

The  Chairman  said  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  whether  he  had  sufficiently  examined 
the  masonry  of  the  piers  to  know  that  they  had  not  been  inserted  or  added. 

Mr.  Parker  replied  they  appeared  to  be  all  originally  of  the  same  masonry  up  to  the  height  of 
the  corbel. 
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Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  suggested  that  the  original  intention  of  vaulting  might  have 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  the  simpler  plan  of  the  flat  ceiling  adopted,  with 
the  intention  of  subsequently  vaulting  it  at  a future  time. 

Mr.  Burges,  Fellow,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nave  piers  are  the  same  dimensions, 
both  where  the  single  and  where  the  triple  shafts  occur,  and  inquired  whether  the  clerestory  was 
original  ? 

Mr.  Parker,  believed  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Burges  further  inquired  what  was  the  date  of  those  capitals. 

Mr.  Parker  replied  that  some  were  of  the  eleventh  and  some  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  those  of  the  former  period  were  older  capitals,  which  had  been  used  again,  a 
fact  which  was  curious  in  itself. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Plon.  Member,  said  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  all  the  Norman 
churches  were  intended  to  be  groined.  The  Norman  style  had  grown  out  of  the  Eoman,  in  which, 
centuries  previously,  groining  was  at  its  perfection.  He  had  never  seen  it  carried  to  greater  scientific 
extent  than  was  to  be  found  in  Eoman  antiquities  ; and  this  Norman  edifice  was,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  descendants  of  those  structures.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  that  in  the  construction  of  a church 
of  such  magnitude  the  first  thing  they  would  do  after  they  had  erected  the  walls  and  piers,  would  be 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  by  putting  on  the  permanent  roof  complete.  The  church  might 
then  be  used  for  its  intended  purpose,  and  the  groining,  which  must  always  have  been  expensive  work, 
would  be  executed  at  their  leisure,  or  as  their  circumstances  and  funds  would  permit. 

Mr.  Ferret,  Fellow,  differed  from  the  opinion  just  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith.  He  could  mention 
two  remarkable  cases,  Durham  Cathedral  and  Christchurch  Priory  Church.  The  naves  of  both  these 
churches  were  built  by  Flambard,  the  former  after  his  preferment  from  the  priory  of  Christchurch  to 
the  See  of  Durham.  In  both  these  buildings,  vaulting  if  even  originally  proposed,  would  have  been 
intended  to  spring  four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  clerestory  or  upper  walks.  At 
Christchurch  no  preparation  was  to  be  discovered  for  an  abutment ; and,  though  in  the  case  of 
Durham  there  was  an  abutment,  yet  that  was  put  in  by  Prior  Melsonby,  when  he  groined  the  nave  in 
a manner  to  assimilate  with  the  Norman  forms  ; although  the  early  English  style  then  prevailed. 
Unless  they  found  some  evidence  that  there  was  sufficient  constructional  resistance  to  meet  the  thrust 
of  the  groining,  they  could  not  conclude  that  it  was  ever  originally  intended  ; he  did  not  believe  that 
all  the  Norman  churches  were  intended  to  be  vaulted.  When  they  came  to  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  early  English  style  prevailed,  pointed  vaulting  was  often  constructed  upon  Norman  walls. 
The  pointed  arch  did  not  exert  so  great  a thrust.  Thinner  walls,  with  flying  buttresses,  wrere  then 
introduced.  He  believed  that  the  early  Norman  churches  were  intended  to  be  finished  in  the  way  in 
which  Peterborough  cathedral  was  ceiled. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  that,  historically  speaking,  in  his  opinion,  both  the  gentlemen  who  had  just 
spoken  were  wrong,  because,  in  the  early  Christian  edifices  the  type  followed  was  not  the  old  Eoman, 
but  rather  the  Basilican,  which  always  had  the  flat  roof  and  flat  ceiling. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  wished  to  add  a remark  with  respect  to  thrust.  Unless  there  were  vaulting 
there  would  be  no  thrust.  The  course  would  be  first  to  build  up  the  walls,  and  then  to  put  on  the 
roof,  which  was  of  no  considerable  weight ; and  when  it  was  wished  to  erect  the  stone  groining,  then 
would  be  the  right  time  to  build  the  flying  buttresses.  These  must  have  been  erected  at  the  same 
time  as  the  vault,  otherwise  there  would  be  a tendency  in  them  to  thrust  inwards,  as  well  as  for  the 
groining  to  push  outward,  which  the  roof  and  centering  might,  to  some  extent,  counteract. 

Mr.  W.  White,  Fellow,  said  that  he  knew  an  instance  in  Hampshire  of  a Eomanesque  or 
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Norman  chancel,  which  was  vaulted,  still  he  did  not  think  that  it  carried  out  Mr.  Smith’s  view;  but 
that  it  rather  exemplified  what  Mr.  Ferrey  had  said  with  regard  to  wherever  vaulting  had  been 
intended,  there  would  always  be  proper  means  of  resistance  or  abutments  provided  to  receive  the 
thrust.  In  one  of  the  cathedrals  in  the  North  of  England,  the  vaulting  shaft  was  carried  up  to  the 
wall  plate  evidently  without  any  intention  of  bearing  on  a vault.  His  impression  was  that  was  the 
case  at  Chester. 

Mr.  Burges  said  it  was  almost  always  done  when  a wooden  ceiling  was  intended. 

Mr.  Donaldson  asked  why  should  it  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Burges  replied  that  it  was  to  afford  a corbel  for  the  tie  beams.  In  aisle  vaults  the  thrust 
on  one  side  was  provided  for  by  the  weight  of  the  clerestory ; but  for  want  of  sufficient  buttresses, 
the  other  side  was  often  thrust  out,  as  at  Waltham  Abbey,  where  the  aisles  were  groined,  but  the 
walls  were  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  pressure.  At  Waltham,  also,  and  in  most  of  the  Norman 
churches,  they  might  call  the  pillar  which  runs  from  the  ground  to  the  wall  plate  a vaulting  shaft, 
but  it  was  partly  to  divide  the  bays,  and  partly  to  act  as  an  extra  support  to  the  tie  beam,  and  thus 
diminish  the  span  by  a couple  of  feet.  If  we  could  be  transported  to  Norman  times,  he  doubted 
whether  we  should  ever  see  an  open  roof  in  a church,  or  even  a coved  roof,  or  indeed  any  other 
than  a flat  ceiling.  Most  Norman  churches  he  had  seen  had  flat  roofs,  or  the  collar  might  be  put  a 
little  way  above  the  wall  plate.  Mr.  Burges  concluded  by  saying  that  he  believed  the  Norman  archi- 
tects did  not  vault  their  clerestories  because  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Parker  observed  that  in  the  transepts  of  Peterborough  the  ceiling  was  flat.  The  shafts 
ran  up  to  the  ceiling  just  the  same.  In  England  there  were  numerous  examples  of  stone  arches 
carrying  wooden  roofs ; such  as  in  Conway  Castle,  Mayfield,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hayward  (Hon.  Sec.)  remarked  that  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
intervening  period  between  the  Homan  vaulting  and  the  Norman — a period  which  might  be  termed 
Pre-Gothic,  and  which  produced  the  Bomanesque  Basilicas  aDd  Churches  to  which  Mr.  Donaldson  had 
referred  Eor  example,  at  Pavia,  San  Michaele,  and  at  San  Zenone,  Verona,  though  not  so  early,  perhaps, 
at  any  rate  showed  the  arrangement  very  perfectly  at  the  present  time.  So  without  going  into  dates 
it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  the  system  of  roofing  shown  by  vaulting  shafts  and  arches  carried 
across  the  nave,  as  it  seems  was  the  case  with  this  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  Caen.  Whenever  the 
groining  of  the  roofs  had  been  added  it  was  evident  that  at  one  time  a flat  ceiling  might  have  been 
put  on,  and  the  arches  stood  without  groining  having  been  thought  of  or  intended.  He  should  have 
been  very  glad  if  some  gentleman  had  been  able  to  say  a little  more  with  regard  to  that  particular 
part  which  Mr.  Parker  had  hinted  at,  viz.  the  Gothic  part  of  this  church.  He  (Mr.  Hayward)  had 
lately  been  at  Caen,  and  his  visits  to  this  church  and  others  in  Normandy  had  pleased  him  very 
much ; and  if  some  one  would  take  up  Mr.  Parker’s  challenge  and  give  the  Institute  a paper  upon 
the  Gothic  part  of  the  building,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  members.  There 
was  one  point  in  the  paper  which  no  previous  speaker  had  touched  upon,  which  was  however 
constantly  being  referred  to  in  that  room,  and  could  not  be  mentioned  too  often.  That  was  the 
over-restoration  which  was  going  on  in  France,  more  especially  in  this  very  town  of  Caen.  In  his 
visit  to  that  town  he  was  horror-struck  when  he  got  to  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  and  found  that  scarcely 
a piece  of  wall  there  could  be  with  safety  regarded  as  old,  in  which  he  could  put  any  belief  that  it 
was  genuine.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  church  had  been  scraped,  and  the  whole  of  the  fronts 
rescraped  and  repatched,  the  public  having  been  shut  out  whilst  the  work  was  being  done ; when  it 
was  reopened,  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  it  was  a building  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  of  the 
period  to  which  it  was  attributed  ; because  mere  tradition  was  one’s  guide  respecting  the  date  of  this 
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church  now.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  enterprising  antiquary,  even  Mr.  Parker  liiinseH,  to  tell  what 
was  old  and  what  was  new  from  the  evidence  of  the  masonry.  The  same  sort  of  work  was  carried 
on  to  as  great  an  extent  nearer  to  Paris,  and  indeed  throughout  Prance,  aud  it  was  a matter  which 
this  Institute  ought  to  take  more  notice  of  than  it  had  done. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  begged  permission  to  add  a few  words  with  reference  to  the  stone  used  in  the 
buildings  at  Caen,  which  was  a subject  of  interest  in  the  present  day,  when  the  cost  of  buildings 
was  of  so  much  consideration.  He  was  astonished  to  find  what  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
perfection  these  old  buildings  were  in  as  regarded  the  preservation  of  the  stone  compared  with  Caen 
stone  in  modern  buildings,  even  in  Normandy  itself.  All  the  recent  buildings  were  of  Caen  stone, 
but  a most  extraordinary  difference  was  presented  in  its  condition  as  compared  with  that  of  the  old 
structures ; and  he  would  urgently  warn  younger  members  of  the  profession  against  the  idea  that 
for  a moderate  cost  they  could  erect  buildings  of  Caen  stone  in  this  country,  likely  to  endure  for  ages 
without  mouldering  to  atoms.  Having  been  informed  by  apparently  good  authority  that  the 
buildings  in  Caen,  erected  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were  of  the  stone  of  that 
locality,  the  same  as  is  now  in  general  use,  he  felt  very  anxious  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
He  considered  from  his  own  experience  that  the  stones  in  the  more  modern  buildings  could  not 
have  been  taken  from  the  quarries  which  had  supplied  the  materials  of  the  older  structures,  and 
looking  over  an  old  map  of  the  locality  he  found  places  named  in  French,  “ The  Hollow  Way,  The 
Old  Quarry,”  “The  New  Quarry,”  “The  Little  Quarry;”  all  of  which  were  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  churches  and  castle  of  Caen.  In  fact  there  were  quarries  almost 
underneath  the  churches,  which  had  been  deserted  for  three  or  four  centuries  ; and  upon  going  inside 
them  he  found  there  was  stone  precisely  similar  to  that  of  which  the  old  churches  were  built,  which, 
although  of  the  same  geological  series,  is  very  different  in  point  of  durability  from  that  Caen  stone  of 
which  the  modern  buildings  in  London  were  constructed.  There  was  one  church  in  the  town  of 
Caen  to  which  he  paid  particular  attention — he  understood  it  to  be  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  the 
elaborate  stonework  of  which,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  No  stone  at  present  brought  from  Caen  would  bear  anything  like  that  degree  of 
weathering,  and  therefore  he  hoped  they  would  not  think  that  the  Caen  stone  of  the  present  day  was 
equally  durable  with  that  of  bygone  times. 

Mr.  Donaldson  rose  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker  for  his  paper,  to  which  the 
discussion  which  had  followed  upon  it  formed  a valuable  addition  ; and  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would 
be  inclined  to  render  that  gentleman  a greater  tribute  of  respect,  inasmuch  as  he  was  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Institute,  and  had  been  elected  such  on  account  of  his  personal  merits,  and  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  their  art. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  (Hon.  Sec.),  having  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker,  said,  it  was 
many  years  since  he  had  been  at  Caen,  yet  he  still  remembered  being  much  struck  with  this  church,  and 
particularly  with  the  stateliness  of  the  proportions  of  the  interior  of  the  nave.  The  clievet  also  was, 
certainly,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  He,  however,  questioned  whether  he  should,  himself, 
accord  it  the  palm  of  the  first  rank,  as  regards  its  plan,  beautiful  as  it  was.  He  preferred  some  of  those 
in  the  Isle  de  France  and  its  neighbourhood,  such  as  that  of  Notre  Dame,  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  that 
at  St.  Quentin  ; that,  however,  was  a matter  of  individual  opinion.  This  question  of  the  roofing  was 
one  of  great  interest.  He  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  triple  bearing  shaft  must  be  intended  to  carry  something  more  than  a mere  wooden  roof,  even  if 
supported  by  a cross  arch.  The  spaces  between  the  main  arches  would  appear  to  be  too  wide  for  such 
treatment.  It  was  a subject,  however,  which  deserved  further  investigation. 
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The  Chairman  said,  before  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker,  there  were  one  or  two 
remarks  made  by  the  speakers  which  required  a little  notice  before  they  were  passed  over.  As  to  the 
subject  of  groinings  on  the  naves  of  our  great  churches,  there  was  no  question,  in  his  mind,  that  they 
never  had  them,  nor  were  intended  for  them.  There  was  no  subject  so  interesting  as  that  which  arose 
out  of  the  groining  of  churches,  and  the  difficulties  of  groining,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
contended  with  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  There  was  a remarkable  instance  of  vaulting  in  the  main 
nave  of  Fountains  Abbey,  where,  instead  of  the  ordinary  cross  vaulting,  it  crossed  at  right  angles,  and 
was  of  the  strongest  construction,  with  a succession  of  cross  arches  one  below  the  other : but  then  they 
had  a timber  roof  over  the  clerestory.  Then  there  was  another  kind  of  vaulting  called  the  waggon 
vault,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  examples  of  which  were  found  in  the  churches  of  France  and  Spain, 
where  they  found  the  finest  possible  vaulting.  He  quite  echoed  what  Mr.  Hayward  had  said,  that  they 
wanted  further  information  upon  the  Gothic  wrork  of  Caen,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  studied  with 
advantage,  both  by  the  old  and  young  members  of  this  Institute.  He  now  begged  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Parker  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Parker  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  his  paper  had  met  with,  and  if  it  had  afforded 
them  interest  or  amusement,  he  was  very  glad  of  it.  He  thought  the  vaulting  of  churches  of  the 
twelfth  century  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  they  could  investigate.  He  believed  they  had  no 
large  spaces  vaulted  in  this  country  till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  same  remark 
applied  to  Spain  and  France. 


THE  ABBEY  CHURCHES  AT  CAEN. 


«. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ENGRAVINGS. 

FRONTISPIECE.  Bird’s-eye  View  of  St.  Stephen’s  Abbey  in  1684,  from  the  Monasticon  Gallicanum. 
Fig.  1.  Plan  of  the  Romanesque  portions  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  at  the  level  of  the  Clear-story. 

2.  Primitive  Masonry  with  wide  joints  and  the  mortar  projecting,  in  the  part  (a)  markedblack 

in  the  plan. 

3.  Masonry  of  the  second  period  with  moderate  joints,  in  the  part  shaded  ( b ) in  the  plan. 

4.  Fine-jointed  Masonry,  slightly  overlaid  with  mortar  to  imitate  the  larger  joints  of  the  previous 

periods;  this  masonry  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  vault. 

5.  Section  of  the  Clear-story  Passage,  in  its  present  state. 

6.  Part  of  the  wall  of  a Chamber  in  one  of  the  Western  Towers,  at  the  level  of  the  Triforium, 

and  at  the  corner  next  the  Staircase,  shewing  some  of  the  primitive  masonry  built 
against  and  partly  concealed  by  that  of  the  second  period. 

7.  The  same  angle  of  the  chamber  above,  at  the  level  of  the  Clear-story. 

8.  Angle  of  the  same  chamber,  with  the  entrance  to  the  Gallery,  or  Passage,  in  the  Clear-story. 

In  these  three  engravings  the  primitive  parts  are  represented  by  the  darker  tint. 

9.  Bay  of  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Nave  next  the  Transept,  This  bay  shews  marks  of  an  arrange- 

ment of  the  Triforium,  which  M.  Bouet  considers  to  have  been  afterwards  abandoned  in 
the  remainder  of  the  building. 

10.  The  two  Upper  Stories  of  the  West  Bay,  in  their  original  state,  shewing  the  two  chambers 

from  which  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 are  taken.  The  upper  arch  has  been  entirely  altered  at  the 
time  of  the  insertion  of  the  Vault. 

11.  Original  arrangement  of  the  Clear-story  of  the  Transept,  according  to  M.  Ruprich-Robert. 

12.  Original  arrangement  of  the  same,  according  to  M.  Bouet. 

13.  Plan  of  half  a bay  of  the  Clear-story  of  the  Nave;  the  original  portions  in  the  darker  tint, 

according  to  M.  Ruprich-Robert,  which  in  this  instance  is  nearly  identical  with 
M.  Bouet’s  plan. 

14.  Ground-plan  of  West  Front  and  Towers. 

15.  Plan  of  the  North-west  Tower  at  the  level  of  the  Clear-story.  The  primitive  portions  are 

black,  those  of  the  second  period  are  tinted.  Nos.  7 and  8 are  taken  from  this  chamber. 

16.  Clear-story  of  the  Nave  in  its  present  state,  with  the  Vault,  and  indications  of  the  old 

arrangement. 

17.  Clear-story  of  the  Transept,  shewing  the  present  construction,  and  indicating  in  dotted  lines 

the  original  arrangement  according  to  M.  Bouet.  (The  capitals  in  this  and  in  No.  12 
are  made  to  appear  rather  too  Gothic.)  This  design  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
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M.  Ruprich-Robert,  No.  11.  M.  Robert  shews  pilasters  attached  to  the  wall  where 
M.  Bouet  has  detached  shafts;  M.  Bouet  has  found  one  of  these  in  its  place,  enveloped 
in  masonry  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Fig.  18.  Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  Nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Cerisy,  according  to  M.  Bouet. 

19,  20,  21,  22.  Elevations  and  Sections  of  the  Nave,  according  to  M.  Ruprich-Robert,  which 
differ  in  6ome  respects  from  the  more  careful  researches  of  M.  Bouet,  but  suffice  to  give 
a good  general  idea  of  the  changes  in  the  fabric. 

23.  Embattled  fret  ornament,  the  same  as  that  introduced  round  the  windows  at  the  period 

of  the  Vault. 

24.  Hall  of  the  Guards,  marked  17  in  the  general  Bird’s-eye  View.  (This  drawing  has  been 

reversed  in  the  engraving.) 

25.  Turret  of  the  Tribunal,  or  Officialite.  (Marked  No.  24  in  the  General  View:  at  the  time  that 

view  was  made  this  curious  old  building  was  intended  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  its  place 
is  represented  as  occupied  by  a modem  building,  designed  but  not  executed.) 

26.  Capital  from  the  Belfry  Story  of  the  South-west  Tower  of  St.  Stephen’s,  shewing  the  rude 

Ionic  form  of  capital,  and  the  junction  of  the  masonry  of  the  Romanesque  tower  with  the 
Gothic  spire. 

27.  Capital  from  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen,  shewing  the  identity  of  form;  and  as  this 

cannot  be  earlier  than  1083,  and  may  very  probably  be  ten  years  later,  it  agrees  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  second  period  at  St.  Stephen’s. 

28.  View  of  the  West  Front  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church. 


26.  Capital,  &c.  from  the  Belfry  Story  of  the  South  -west  Tower, 
St.  Stephen’s,  Caen. 


27.  Capital  from  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  Caen. 


A DISCUSSION  UPON  THE  PRACTICAL  VENTILATION  OF  BUILDINGS, 

At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  February  7th,  1863, 

W.  Tite,  Esq.  M.P.  President,  in  the  Chair, 

WAS  OPENED  BY 

Mr.  F.  MARRABLE,  Fellow,  who  spoke  as  follows : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  — I have  been 

requested  by  your  indefatigable  Secretaries  to  say  a few  words  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  Ventilation, 
and  I have  consented  to  do  so,  although  with  extreme  diffidence,  as  it  is  a question  to  which  I have 
never  turned  any  very  serious  attention,  nor  have  I ever  made  a study  of  the  science  of  Pneumatics.  I 
have  written  no  paper  for  this  occasion,  but  have  merely  jetted  down  a few  memoranda,  as  my  object  will 
be  rather  to  promote  a discussion,  and  to  draw  forth  the  views  and  experiences  of  others,  than  to  lay 
down  any  dogmas  of  my  own.  But  I believe  that  much  good  will  result  if,  in  a friendly  manner,  the 
members  of  the  Institute  will  give  their  practical  opinions  of  the  experiments  they  may  have  tried,  and 
of  the  successes  or  failures  that  may  have  resulted.  As  I said  before,  I have  no  intention  of  treating 
the  subject  scientifically — upon  the  present  occasion,  at  least — nor  do  I mean  to  say  anything  upon  the 
subject  of  ventilating  large  public  rooms,  where  great  numbers  of  people  may  be  at  times  assembled ; but 
I wish  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  various  means  and  appliances  of  an  inexpensive  nature  that 
appear  ready  to  hand,  so  that  we  may  see  whether  we  may  not  render  our  ordinary  dwellings  more  healthy 
and  comfortable  than  they  are  at  present,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  a little  foresight  in  planning  buildings 
for  domestic  purposes,  obviate  many  of  the  evils  that  we  have  all  endured,  more  or  less,  from  the  want 
of  a proper  circulation  of  air  in  the  rooms  in  winch  we  live,  and  which  the  very  general  use  of  gas,  as  the 
cleanliest,  most  economical,  convenient,  and,  under  proper  circumstances,  the  best  artificial  light,  renders 
absolutely  necessary ; while  the  use  of  plate-glass  windows,  with  closely-fitting  sashes  and  doors,  which 
are  sometimes  rendered  air-tight  by  a most  ingenious  “ dust  and  air  excluder”  of  india-rubber,  prevent 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  apartment  through  the  many  chinks  and  crannies  that  the  rougher  joiner’s 
work  and  latticed  windows  of  our  forefathers  gave  free  ingress  to.  I must  start  with  the  axiom,  that 
to  insure  ventilation,  we  must  have  the  means  of  letting  fresh  air  in  and  foul  air  out ; and  if,  in  detailing 
the  means  I have  or  am  about  to  adopt,  I am  guilty  of  using  the  personal  pronoun  rather  frequently, 
you  must  exonerate  me  of  any  desire  to  talk  too  much  of  myself ; and,  in  so  doing,  bear  in  mind  that 
I lay  myself  open  to  your  criticism,  and  even  censure,  if,  in  your  own  experiences,  you  have  tried  the 
same  means  and  found  them  to  fail.  I have  no  diagrams  to  lay  before  you  to-night,  as  I trust  to  be 
able  to  make  all  I may  say  clear,  with  the  aid  of  the  black-board  and  a bit  of  chalk.  The  first  ventilator 
to  which  I will  draw  your  attention  is  one  that  I saw  in  the  Eastern  Annexe  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  which  is  now,  I believe,  pretty  largely  advertised,  and  which,  I think,  may  be  made 
available  for  drawing  off  the  foul  air  from  the  top  of  a room,  without  any,  or  scarcely  any,  additional 
expense,  if  provision  be  made  in  the  first  instance — that  is,  when  the  building  is  being  erected.  Of 
course,  its  adaptation  to  an  old  building  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  expense,  more  or  less.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Haworth.  Here  is  a small  model  of  it.  I was  in  hopes  I should  have  had  the  same 
model  as  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  and  which  elucidated  the  matter  very  fully.  As  far  as  I can 
ascertain,  if  it  is  as  nicely  constructed  as  those  exliibited,  it  will  have  the  effect,  whenever  there  is  a 
breath  of  air  blowing,  of  chawing  the  foul  air  out  of  the  room.  This  whirligig  moves  with  a very 
slight  puff — I can  blow  it  round  with  my  breath  ; and  I can  even  blow  one  of  the  ordinary  size,  14  in. 
by  9 in.,  with  great  ease,  and  it  will  act  for  some  time  without  further  impulse.  There  is  an  Archimedean 
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screw  fitted  below  it,  which  will,  I believe,  draw  out  the  foul  air ; but  it  does  not  supply  fresh  air,  (if  I 
understand  it  rightly,)  and  in  so  far  it  is  defective.  The  fresh  air  must  be  admitted  by  a door,  a window, 
or  a grating.  As  long  as  it  remains  in  good  order,  I believe  it  will  be  self-acting,  if  there  is  a puff  of 
wind  blowing.  I do  not  see  in  this  small  model,  as  in  the  full-sized  apparatus,  the  means  of  supplying 
oil.  It  is  stated  that  a sufficient  quantity  of  oil  might  be  poured  into  the  duct  to  keep  it  going  for 
about  two  years.  It  was  proposed  that  this  ventilator  should  he  applied  to  smoke  flues,  and  also  as  a 
cure  for  smoke  chimneys.  It  may  certainly  be  applied  for  that  purpose,  but  there  is  one  objection — the 
Hue  must  be  kept  clean,  or,  in  all  probability,  the  ventilator  will  cease  to  act.  I think,  however,  that, 
under  many  circumstances,  it  is  a ventilator  that  may  be  adopted  with  much  benefit,  and  where  a dry 
flue — that  is  to  say,  not  a smoke  flue — can  be  obtained.  In  a new  building  it  may  be  easily  applied, 
with  many  beneficial  results.  I have  an  intention  of  using  them  myself,  by  carrying  a duct  between  the 
joists  of  the  floor  into  a dry  flue  in  the  wall,  sfnd  I hope  they  will  prove  effective.  (Mr.  Marrable  then 
explained,  with  a piece  of  chalk  and  the  black-board,  the  means  he  was  going  to  adopt  of  admitting  fresh 
air  into  a villa  residence  which  he  is  about  to  erect,  but  it  had  yet  to  be  proved  whether  the  plan  would 
be  successful.)  I also  intend  (he  proceeded  to  say)  to  employ  this  ventilator,  to  a limited  extent,  for 
ventilating  the  principal  rooms  of  the  Garrick  Club ; but  here  I have  other  means  of  ventilation — by  means 
of  sun-lights — and  there  are  also  ample  means  of  letting  fresh  air  into  the  room  ; and  I believe  I may 
be  able  to  draw  the  foul  air  out  by  means  of  this  ventilator.  I may  say  that,  in  this  case,  by  the  desire 
of  some  of  the  members  (I  will  not  be  answerable  for  it  myself),  the  fresh  air  is  to  be  admitted  under  the 
floor  of  the  room,  and  will  come  through  gratings  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  will  be  covered  by 
tables  or  sideboards,  which  will  probably  disperse  the  air.  But  I have  taken  means  to  shut  it  off,  in  case 
the  draught  should  be  too  great,  as  I have  not  much  faith  in  it  myself.  The  foul  air  will  be  drawn  off 
through  a perforated  ornament  in  the  cove  of  the  ceiling.  Watson’s  ventilator — the  syphon  ventilator — 
with  which  you  are  all  probably  more  or  less  conversant,  appears  a good  means  of  obtaining  a general 
circulation  of  air  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  by  converting  the  staircase  into  a ventilating  shaft. 
But  the  great  objection  to  Watson’s  ventilator  is,  as  far  as  I know,  that  you  must  have  a vertical  shaft, 
and  there  is  a difficulty  in  obtaining  that,  particularly  in  a dwelling-room,  and  you  cannot  carry  it 
hrough  the  room  above  the  ground  floor,  except  under  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  This  vertical 
shaft  must  communicate  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere.  I think  Watson’s  ventilator  good  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  I believe  that  the  ventilation  of  the  room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled 
might  at  least  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  of  them.  The  shaft  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  but  I believe  it  will  do  in  any  part  of  the  room,  so  long  as  you  get  a vertical 
shaft.  The  principle  of  Watson’s  ventilator  is  that  of  the  old-fashioned  up-and-down  shaft,  very  much 
used  in  mines.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  particularly  novel  in  it.  The  shaft  is  divided 
into  two,  and  the  air  passes  down  one  and  up  the  other,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind 
as  to  which  is  the  up  and  which  the  down  shaft.  There  is  one  objection  to  this,  viz.,  that  you 
cannot  very  well  disperse  the  draught,  because  you  do  not  know  which  way  the  wind  is  coming. 
This  brings  me  to  another  method,  invented  by  Mr.  Mackinnell ; and  as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  I think  that  is  the  most  favourable  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  principle  is  nearly 
the  same  as  Watson’s,  but  I think  it  will  supply  fresh  air  to  any  room  in  any  part  of  the  house. 
There  is  a horizontal  shaft  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  the  exit  shaft  may  run  partly  horizontal, 
and  then  vertical,  when  you  get  into  a convenient  position.  I will  not  take  up  your  time  in  explaining 
these  models,  because  Mr.  Mackinnell  is  in  the  room,  and  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  showing 
them  to  any  members  who  may  remain  after  the  general  meeting  has  broken  up.  He  will  he  better 
able  to  exemplify  them  than  myself,  and  the  members  will  see  that  air  (here  exemplified  by  smoke) 
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drawn  in  by  one  fine  is  rapidly  passed  out  of  the  other.  Of  course,  any  ventilator  must  be  self-acting, 
to  be  generally  useful ; and  that  which  requires  constant  attention,  or  any  mechanical  appliances,  must 
fail.  We  cannot  expect  to  keep  servants  constantly  turning  a wheel,  winding  up  weights,  or  setting 
springs  in  motion.  The  apparatus,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  self-acting.  There  are  three  modes  of 
supplying  fresh  air,  under  different  circumstances,  shown  by  the  models  on  the  table : the  one,  with  the 
vertical  shaft ; the  other,  where  a throngh  draught  can  be  obtained  from  wall  to  wall,  between  the  joists 
of  the  floor ; and  the  other,  where  that  through  draught  might  be  interrupted  by  a girder  or  intervening 
wall,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  inlet  through  the  same  wall  as  the  outlet.  The  principle, 
as  I said  before,  is  nearly  the  same  as  Watson’s,  except  that  there  is  a means  of  dispersing  the  air  as  it 
comes  into  the  room ; by  a sort  of  spreading  apparatus,  it  is  driven  along  the  ceiling,  and  becomes 
mixed  with  the  warm  air  of  the  room  before  it  descends  into  the  apartment.  The  principal  difference 
between  this  ventilator  and  Watson’s  is,  that  the  shaft,  instead  of  having  a central  division,  has  one 
tube  contained  in  another,  the  fresh  air  being  admitted  by  the  outer  tube,  the  foul  air  passing  out  by  the 
inner  tube.  I will  not  draw  that  on  the  black-board,  because  I am  sure  Mr.  Mackinnell  will  be  better  able 
to  explain  it  than  I am.  In  regard  to  Arnott’s  ventilators,  I will  say  but  little.  There  are  objections  to 
them;  one  of  which  is,  that  they  almost  always  admit  blacks  into  the  room,  where  they  do  act— but 
more  often  than  not,  I have  found  they  would  not  act  at  all.  I have  tried  them  in  several  instances,  and 
found  them  productive  of  nuisance,  more  or  less,  in  each  case.  They  require  to  be  kept  remarkably 
clean,  and  want  oiling  now  and  then — that  is,  the  pivot  on  which  the  valve  turns.  As  I said  at  the 
first,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  foul  air  out  of  a room,  and  to  admit  the  fresh  air  into  it.  Mr. 
Mackinnell’s  ventilators  do  that,  and  so  do  Watson’s,  to  a limited  extent.  Of  course,  in  winter,  the  air 
must  be  warmed  before  its  admission  into  the  apartment,  or  brought  in  in  such  a manner  as  that,  by  its 
speedy  admixture  with  the  air  of  the  room,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  draughts.  There  are  several 
stoves  for  admitting  fresh  air  into  a room.  Taylor’s  is  one  of  them,  and  it  may  be  used  with  advantage 
under  some  circumstances  ; but  it  requires  great  care  and  cleanliness.  When  the  fire  is  lighted,  warmed 
air  is  sent  into  the  apartment  by  the  same  ducts  that  will  admit  cold  air  in  the  summer  time.  The 
London  Warming  Company,  in  George-street,  Westminster,  have  also  certain  stoves,  on  a somewhat 
similar  principle,  by  which  fresh  air  may  be  admitted,  warm  or  cold.  The  subject  of  warming  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  ventilating,  but  it  is  hardly  the  subject  I wish  to  go  into  to-night ; 
and  I have  opened  this  discussion  rather  with  the  view  of  getting  the  opinions  of  others  on  the 
ventilators  that  have  been  tried  by  them,  so  that  they  can  give  us  their  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  I have  no  personal  interest  in  any  of  the  inventions  here  brought  forward.  As  I am  not 
reading  a paper,  or  delivering  a lecture  on  the  subject,  but  simply  opening  the  discussion  on  the 
subject,  I shall  now  leave  it  with  you  to  give  your  experiences  on  the  different  methods  you  may 
yourselves  have  employed,  or  that  may  have  come  under  your  notice. 

The  PRESIDENT. — I think  my  friend’s  suggestion  of  a discussion  on  this  subject  a very  excellent 
one ; for  the  question  has  always  given  men  engaged  in  practical  architecture  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  occasional  disappointment.  The  great  experiment  of  ventilating  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
as  you  know,  which  cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds,  I suppose  may  be  declared — except, 
perhaps,  as  regards  the  House  of  Commons  itself — a notorious  failure.  You  remember  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  architect,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a scientific  person,  whose  scheme  did  not  appear 
to  be  practical,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  arrangements  of  Mr.  Gurney  are  comparatively  useless 
in  hot  weather;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  on  such  occasions  the  ordinary  old-fashioned 
remedy  of  opening  the  windows  is  the  only  resource  we  have  by  which  we  are  able  to  breathe.  The 
amount  of  fresh  air  now  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  is  considerable,  but  the  means  for 
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introducing  it  are  very  extensive,  and  the  annual  expense  very  large.  I never  could  find  any  great 
amount  of  trouble  in  getting  the  air  out  of  any  apartment,  the  great  difficulty  has  always  been  how 
to  get  it  in,  without  draughts.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  system  is  this : the  floor  is  of  iron, 
and  of  open  work  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  you  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  looked  through  the  matting  carefully,  you  could  see  into  the  room  below.  The  cast-iron 
floor  is  perforated  throughout,  and  covered  with  cocoa-nut  matting ; and  the  air  is,  of  course,  by  this 
contrivance,  split  up  into  small  portions.  Certainly  there  is  no  sensation  of  draught  anywhere.  There 
is  this  mischief,  however  : when  the  weather  is  bad  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  the  mud  carried 
in  on  the  boots  and  shoes  of  those  who  frequent  the  house,  dries,  and  the  dust  is  extremely  perceptible 
and  inconvenient,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  remove  it.  The  real  question  is,  how  to  introduce 
air  with  as  little  offensiveness  as  possible  — to  get  it  in  without  its  being  annoying,  and  perhaps 
mischievous,  to  those  who  sit  inside  the  room.  The  difficulty  of  this  is  very  great  indeed.  The  right 
way  for  us  to  come  to  some  practical  conclusion  is  for  each  of  us  to  compare  our  practical  experience  on 
this  subject  with  the  experience  of  others.  We  are  very  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Marrable  for  having 
introduced  the  question,  and  I hope  the  discussion  will  be  continued,  and  be  the  means  of  leading  to 
good  results.  I have  now  to  leave  the  chair,  on  account  of  public  engagements,  and  I have  therefore  to 
ask  that  Mr.  Ashpitel  will  take  my  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  This  is  a grave  and 
important  subject,  and  there  is  a great  mass  of  information  to  be  gathered  from  a discussion  of  it.  I 
ask  you  to  take  it  up  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  commenced — that  is,  in  the  honest  admission 
that  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some  practical  results  upon  so  very  difficult  and  important  a question. 
I now  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-President,  and  would  suggest  to  him  the  importance  of 
urging  it  forward  as  much  as  in  him  lay.  For  my  own  part,  I am  sorry  I cannot  continue  with  you  any 
longer  to  night.  Mr.  Tite  then  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  filled  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  by 

Mr.  ASHPITEL,  V.P.,  who  called  upon  Mr.  E.  Barry,  who  had  paid  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  knew  more  about  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  perhaps,  than  auy  other 
member  present. 

3Ir.  E.  31.  Barry,  Fellow,  said  he  was  afraid  he  knew  very  little  about  what  is  now  being  done  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  regards  ventilation ; but  he  did  not  think  that  Dr.  Peid’s  experiments 
were  very  successful.  Mr.  Gurney  had,  he  understood,  introduced  some  valuable  improvements  ; but  he 
doubted,  however,  whether  he  could  have  done  so  if  he  had  not  possessed  the  control  of  ample  funds,  as 
he  has  resorted  to  various  expensive  arrangements.  He  uses,  he  believed,  fountains  to  purify  the  air  at 
its  entrance,  and  then  causes  it  to  pass  through  dropping  water,  gratings,  and  silk.  In  fine  weather, 
Mr.  Gurney’s  system  appears  to  be  successful ; but,  in  wet  weather,  the  dust  which  rises  from  the  floor, 
and  is  carried  upwards  by  the  entering  air,  is  said  to  be  very  objectionable.  As  regards  the  extraction 
of  the  vitiated  air,  Mr.  Gurney  used,  and,  he  understood,  still  uses,  a large  chimney  or  tower  about 
15  feet  square,  with  a fire  of  coke  in  it,  on  an  iron  grating  fixed  near  the  top  of  the  tower.  This  fire  is 
kept  constantly  burning  during  the  sitting  of  the  House,  and  no  doubt  does  its  work  effectually  (though 
expensively),  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  certainly  one  of  the  best  ventilated  buildings  we  have. 
Dr.  Reid  was  very  successful  with  the  temporary  House  of  Commons,  and  the  reason  probably  was,  that 
he  could  alter  as  he  pleased  a mere  temporary  erection  of  lath  and  plaster.  Dealing  with  a permanent 
building  was  more  difficult,  and  here  Dr.  Reid  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Ventilation  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  architects  have  to  contend,  and  not  the  least  arduous  part  of  the 
problem  is  to  induce  the  public  to  appreciate  its  necessity  and  advantages.  Living-rooms  are  constantly 
fitted  with  sand-bags,  draught-excluders,  and  other  contrivances  for  excluding  every  breath  of  fresh  air, 
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and  only  lately,  on  going  into  a nursery,  lie  observed  that  even  the  key-hole  had  been  stopped  up  with 
cotton.  The  ventilator  before  him  appeared  to  be  an  ingenious  arrangement,  but  he  should  fear  it  would 
prove  difficult  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  it  seemed  to  him  likely  that  its  action  would  soon  be  impeded  by 
dust  and  dirt,  as  well  as  by  the  soot  from  neighbouring  chimneys.  As  regards- Watson’s  ventilators,  he 
could  not  say  that  he  had  found  them  very  successful,  though  he  thought  they  possessed  advantages  in 
cases  where,  in  spite  of  draughts,  a rough  and  ready  mode  of  ventilation  was  not  objectionable.  In 
other  instances  he  could  not  recommend  them.  In  spite  of  some  instances  of  failure,  Arnott’s  ventilators 
have  often  been  used  by  him  with  advantageous  results. 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  Fellow,  said  he  thought,  as  it  was  stated  by  the  President,  that  the  most  important 
thing  to  do,  was  for  each  to  state  his  own  experience  on  the  subject  of  ventilation.  He  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  respect  to  Watson’s  ventilator,  though,  certainly,  in  one  building  he  had  found  that  it  was 
frequently  closed.  There  were,  he  thought,  some  general  principles  which  required  consideration,  in  the 
method  by  which  ventilation  for  practical  purposes  should  be  carried  out  in  ordinary  rooms.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  is  to  consider  in  which  part  of  the  room  it  is  practically  most  convenient  to  admit 
the  air.  His  own  experience,  certainly,  was  in  favour  of  admitting  fresh  air  at  the  top  of  the  room  : he 
was  aware  that  persons  would  say,  that  was  where  the  foul  air  was,  and  where  it  ought  to  escape,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  found  that  practically,  if  it  was  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  room,  it  was  less  apt  to 
be  stopped  up,  and  in  passing  to  the  fire-place,  it  did  ventilate  the  room  better  than  by  any  other  method. 
It  also  occasions  less  perception  of  draught.  He  had  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  his  own  office,  close 
to  the  ceiling  of  which  there  is  an  old  flue,  which  he  had  used  for  the  purpose.  It  might  be  a question 
whether,  in  constructing  a new  house,  the  air  might  not,  to  great  advantage,  be  admitted,  not  at  the 
ceiling,  but  half  way  up  the  room  ; and,  if  horizontal  flues  were  built  into  the  party  walls,  so  as  to  admit 
the  air  along  the  party  wall  into  the  room  in  the  most  convenient  place,  ventilation  might  be  well 
managed  in  that  way.  That  was  in  some  degree  the  plan  proposed  by  the  double  flues,  which  were 
introduced  by  Bolton  and  by  George  Jennings ; but  the  objection  to  them,  as  in  most  of  these  cases,  is 
the  expense.  The  principle  of  a double  flue  is  the  very  best,  because  the  inner  pipe  becomes  heated 
from  the  fire-place,  and  air  passing  round  it  in  the  outer  pipe  enters  the  room,  and  the  full  advantage  of 
the  fresh  air  being  admitted,  warmed  in  some  degree,  is  obtained.  It  is  not  sufficiently  warm  to  render 
a fire  in  the  room  unnecessary,  but  cold  draughts  are  avoided.  Another  point,  which  has  to  be 
considered  in  artificial  ventilation,  is  how  far  it  is  possible  to  drive  in  warm  air.  One  of  the  most 
successful  experiments  that  he  had  seen  in  this  respect  was  that  in  use  by  Mr.  Thomson  Hankev, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  a room  at  the  Bank,  where  the  hot  air  was  forced  in  at  a 
considerable  height  up  in  the  room  ; and  the  effect  was  such  that  the  room  was  so  thoroughly  sirpplied 
with  air  that  the  door  banged  as  it  shut,  not  from  the  outward  air,  but  from  the  inner,  which  found  a 
difficulty  in  getting  out.  He  believed  the  system  is  not  continued  there,  and,  therefore,  he  supposed, 
either  the  expense  or  some  other  practical  difficulty  had  caused  it  to  be  disused.  At  the  Old  Bailey,  he 
believed  the  air  is  driven  in  by  a fan,  and  that  it  acts  fairly.  But  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
anything  referring  to  private  houses.  In  another  place,  where  doors  are  constantly  opened,  he  tried  a 
plan  which  he  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  but  it  had  not  been  long  in  trial — that  is,  of  having  a furnace 
in  the  basement  story,  which  supplies  a number  of  plates  heated  by  hot  water.  Through  these  plates 
the  external  air  is  admitted,  and  being  heated,  rises  into  the  room.  This  method  will  bring  the  room 
up  to  a heat  of  seventy  degrees  ; so  that  he  expected  it  would  work  perfectly  well.  The  air  is  admitted 
by  two  pedestals,  through  which  it  is  brought  from  the  floor.  They  admit  and  divide  it  very  fairly ; 
but,  of  course,  the  place  of  admission  is  very  important.  At  the  top  of  a house  of  his  own  he  had 
put  in  a flue,  having  a gas  stove  immediately  under  it,  and  he  had  been  rather  surprised  to  find 
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that  directly  under  the  ceiling,  with  which  the  flue  communicated,  the  air  came  in  instead  of  going  out ; 
and,  he  believed,  that  was  always  the  difficulty  one  had  to  bear  with,  for  the  draft  would  sometimes  take 
the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Penrose,  Hon.  Sec.  F.C.,  said  he  would  mention  two  cases  in  which  he  had  adopted  a plan 
something  like  what  Mr.  Jennings  had  described, — by  means  of  a furnace  in  the  basement, — and  which 
appeared  to  answer  very  well  in  supplying  rooms  of  a moderate  size  with  air : in  both  cases  he  had 
merely  taken  advantage  of  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  brought  the  air  through  tubes  into  the  rooms. 
He  had  adopted  the  plan  of  introducing  the  air  at  the  skirting,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  at  the  top  of 
the  room  would  be  better.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  flues  large  enough  ; little  good  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a four,  five,  or  six  inch  tube,  it  ought  to  be  very  nearly  as  large  as  an  ordinary  smoke  flue, 
to  produce  the  proper  effects. 

Mr.  JENNINGS. — I believe  we  have  all  found  it  requisite  to  provide  that  the  air,  if  admitted  cold, 
should  have  a hole  for  its  entrance  of  half  the  size  of  that  for  its  exit.  If  the  holes  are  the  same  size, 
failure  will  result. 

Mr.  JOHN  P.  SEDDON,  Hon  Sec.,  said  he  must  join  issue  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken, 
as  to  the  position  of  the  opening  for  the  admission  of  the  air.  It  seemed  to  have  been  assumed  in  the  present 
discussion  that  this  must  necessarily  be  either  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top  of  the  room ; but  he  would 
suggest  that  it  should  be  near  the  middle.  Not  long  ago,  he  was  at  the  house  of  a physician,  who  called 
his  attention  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  his  rooms  were  ventilated  ; air  was  admitted  in  considerable 
volume  through  a bracket  about  six  feet  from  the  ground — just  above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  those 
occupying  the  apartments — with  an  upward  direction.  This  he  contended, — and  it  appeared  with  reason, — 
was  the  only  proper  method  and  position  of  admitting  fresh  air;  no  small  quantity  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  admitted  to  supply  what  is  extracted  by  the  flue,  and  which,  entering  from  any  other  point 
(except  the  fire-place)  usually  causes  an  unpleasant  draught.  If  you  bring  it  in  from  the  top  of 
the  room,  whence  it  ought  to  be  going  out,  you  get  a current  down  upon  the  head  and  cool  the  foul  air, 
the  heat  of  which  is  the  sole  motive  power  for  its  escape.  If  you  bring  it  in  from  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  unless  warmed,  you  get  your  legs  “ literally  cut  off."  He  himself  was  called  in  not  long  ago  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  obviate  some  of  these  disagreeables  in  a room.  There  had  been  an  open  place 
above  the  window,  and  the  cold  air  came  in  so  violently  that  that  had  to  be  stopped  up,  and  then  it  was 
found  that  the  chimney  smoked  and  draughts  came  from  the  doorway.  Then  the  door  was  listed  all  round, 
which  made  the  chimney  worse.  There  had  been  a space  above  the  door,  which  was  stopped  up  also,  so  he 
told  them  to  take  off  the  list  from  above,  but  not  from  the  bottom  or  sides,  and  to  take  an  additional 
shaving  from  the  top  of  the  door  to  make  that  space  wider.  In  fact,  to  let  in  as  much  air  as  they  could 
where  it  would  not  inconvenience  them.  Undoubtedly,  in  his  opinion , the  best  position  for  bringing 
cold  air  into  a room  is  at  so  high  a point  as  to  blow  over  the  occupants,  and  at  as  low  a point  as  possible 
to  secure  that  condition.  But  if  the  air  be  not  cold,  the  case  is  different.  If  warmed,  by  means  external 
to  the  apartment,  it  may  be  brought  in  from  the  bottom,  as  from  the  skirting,  or  even  the  floor, 
e.  g.,  in  Houses  of  Parliament, — pace  the  dust.  Or,  it  may  be  brought  to  the  fire-place,  and,  warmed 
thereby,  issue  thence  into  the  room  with  admirable  effect,  so  long  as  care  is  taken  that  it  be  not 
overheated  or  burnt.  This  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  firebrick,  as  in  the  grates  of  Taylor,  Pierce 
and  others.  A friend  told  him  that  he  had  a small  room,  which  he  could  not  occupy  in  winter, 
for  he  was  almost  blown  out  of  his  seat  by  the  wind  from  the  doorway,  and  though  burnt  on  the 
one  side  by  the  large  fire  he  made,  he  felt  frozen  on  the  other.  Being  somewhat  ingenious, 
he  bethought  him,  at  last,  to  bring  in  a piece  of  iron  gas  pipe  from  the  outer  air  through  the 
fire,  and  then  bend  it  so  as  to  enter  the  room  above  the  top  of  the  chimney  piece,  and  immediately 
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lie  had  done  this  the  room  was  perfectly  comfortable,  the  blast  of  warm  air  coming  through 
the  pipe  sufficing  to  supply  the  fire,  and,  therefore,  it  did  not  come  in  from  the  doorway  as  it 
did  before.  Referring  to  ventilators  he  said  he  had  tried  one, — not  Watson’s,  but  almost  upon  the 
same  principle, — “ Muir’s  four-point  ventilator,”  which  differs  only  in  being  divided  into  four 
compartments  instead  of  two,  so  that  whichever  way  the  wind  blows  it  would  go  down  one  side.  It 
was  certainly  successful  in  one  point — viz.,  the  admission  of  air,  for  it  was  put  over  a kitchen,  and  it 
nearly  blew  the  cook  out  of  the  kitchen.  Of  course  this  could  be  regulated.  But  still  the  air  by  its  use 
comes  in  at  the  toji  of  the  room,  which  cannot,  as  he  believed),  be  as  satisfactory  as  if  it  was  brought  in 
just  above  the  head.  It  might  be  brought  into  a meeting  room  like  this,  behind  each  pedestal,  and 
would,  he  thought,  be  quite  certain  to  effect  its  purpose.  He  was  informed  that  the  North  and  South 
Wales  Bank,  at  Liverpool,  is  ventilated  successfully  by  one  of  Watson’s  ventilators.  It  was  previously 
in  an  exceedingly  bad  and  unwholesome  state  for  want  of  ventilation.  The  interior  is,  however,  very 
lofty,  and,  therefore,  the  air  entering  has  plenty  of  space  to  disperse  itself  in  before  it  can  reach  the 
occupants.  The  next  point  to  be  alluded  to  is  the  egress  of  the  foul  air.  No  doubt  it  is  said  with  truth 
that  Arnott’s  ventilator  often  does  not  act ; and,  I think,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  paper  the  other  evening, 
told  them  why — viz.,  that  the  ordinary  flue  was  not  sufficiently  rarified.  The  flue  has  as  much  as  it  can 
do  to  carry  oft'  the  smoke,  together  with  the  air,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  escape  with  it  from  the 
fire-place ; but,  if,  (as  in  his  grates,)  the  air  be  forced  with  the  smoke  to  pass  through  the  body  of  the  fire 
before  it  enters  the  chimney,  (and  possibly  where  the  fire  is  very  large,)  the  flue  becomes  sufficiently  rarified 
to  enable  it  to  carry  off  rapidly  the  foul  air  through  the  Arnott’s  valve,  which  under  those  circumstances 
can,  and  does  act ; the  foul  air  can  also,  of  course,  be  extracted  by  other  mechanical  means  and  by 
heat  applied  for  the  purpose.  Whether  such  a valve  as  that  shown,  (Hawarth’s,)  would  act  long  may 
be  questionable,  but  even  while  it  does  act  it  would  apppear  that  it  is  too  dependant  upon  external 
influence.  If  the  wind  blew  hard,  perhaps  it  would  draw  too  much  air,  and  in  still  weather,  when  most 
wanted,  probably  too  little ; at  any  rate  it  would  not,  he  thought,  adapt  its  action  to  the  heat  of  the 
room,  which  would  appear  to  be  desirable.  Gas  jets,  being  easily  turned  on  and  off  when  wanted  or  not, 
would  appear  to  be  an  efficient  means  of  extracting  foul  air  if  they  were  attended  to,  but  are  at  the 
mercy  and  caprice  of  servants. 

Mr.  Edwards,  Visitor,  said  he  was  a stranger,  but  having  received  a communication,  had  attended 
to  hear  the  discussion.  He  wished  to  correct,  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a misunderstanding,  as  to 
Arnott’s  ventilator.  The  reason  why  it  fails,  when  it  does  so,  is  for  want  of  attention  to  the 
contraction  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney.  If  the  flue  be  allowed  to  be  filled  with  air  from  the 
fire-place,  it  will  never  draw  air  through  the  ventilator  ; and,  therefore,  to  counteract  that,  it  is  proper 
to  contract  the  lower  part  to  such  a space  as  will  only  take  away  the  smoke  from  the  fire.  Directly  you 
do  that  you  will  find  the  valve  fly  open  and  keep  open,  and  never  fail.  Mr.  Hoskins,  some  few 
years  ago,  sent  for  him  in  a violent  hurry,  because  the  smoke  came  out  of  a ventilator  which  would 
not  act.  When  he  entered  his  office  he  found  the  register  door  thrown  altogether  back,  and  the  chimney 
was  being  filled  with  air  from  over  the  Are.  He  put  the  register  in  its  proper  place  ; that  instant  the 
ventilator  flew  open  ; and  if  that  one  point  be  attended  to — viz.,  the  taking  care  that  the  throat  of  the 
chimney  is  contracted,  the  valve  can  never  fail.  When  the  smoke  is  abundant — when  the  fire  is  first 
lighted  for  instance — the  register  can  be  opened  a little  more.  The  register  should  be  graduated,  a 
flue  being  14  in.  by  9 in.,  has  an  area  of  126  square  inches;  aud  if  you  have  a register  9 in.  by  3 in., 
there  is  only  about  27  inches  left  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  you  thus  create  a vacuum,  and  the  moment 
you  create  a vacuum  the  air  will  rush  in  through  the  ventilator.  [Mr.  Seddon  said  that  he  thought  it 
would  do  so  if  there  be  a supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  room,  but  not  otherwise.]  Mr.  Edwards. — It  would 
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not  do  to  put  a register  to  many  stoves,  because  they  are  so  open  above  the  fire,  hence  the  action  would 
fail.  At  Mr.  Hoskins’s  house,  in  Woburn-square,  he  had  two  openings  to  admit  the  outer  air,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-place.  [Mr.  Seddon. — You  may  feed  the  fire  in  that  way,  and  the  room  may 
be  the  worse  ventilated  for  it,  because  the  foul  air,  not  being  drawn  off  to  supply  the  fire,  remains 
in  the  room].  Mr.  Edwards. — If  you  supply  a certain  amount  of  air,  and  you  have  a register  you 
can  command,  you  cannot  fail.  [A  MEMBER. — Can  Mr.  Edwards  givens  some  means  for  preventing  soot 
coming  down  ?]  Mr.  Edwards. — One  means  is  to  keep  the  chimney  clean.  [The  Member  — You  cannot 
do  it,  you  cannot  sweep  it  every  day  or  hour.]  Mr.  Edwards. — If  you  adopt  this  means  of  contraction 
you  will  not  find  the  soot,  but  you  will  find  the  particles  of  dust  collected  around  the  head  of  the  valve, 
shewing  the  air  has  been  streaming  into  it,  and  bringing  dust  with  it,  but  you  will  not  find  dust  going  back. 
These  two  points  are  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  to  a supply  of  air,  and  a proper  contraction  of  the  throat 
of  the  chimney  ; by  securing  them  you  will  never  fail.  There  is,  however,  another  thing  should  be  attended 
to.  It  is  often  the  case  for  persons  to  put  up  a chimney  pot  8 or  9 in.  in  diameter.  The  chimney  pot  should 
be  as  large  as  possible.  If  the  flue  is  14  in.  by  9 in.,  and  you  reduce  it  at  the  top  to  8 or  9 in.,  it  is 
putting  a damper  upon  the  top  of  a chimney.  Let  the  chimney  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  I vouch  you 
will  never  have  any  inconvenience.  As  for  Dr.  Arnott’s  valves  requiring  oiling,  that  is  altogether  an  error 
You  will  find,  if  these  valves  are  well  made,  they  never  require  oiling,  and  will  keep  in  action  for  many 
years.  [Mr.  Haywood  asked  if  he  could  be  referred  to  any  house  where  they  are  in  that  state  of 
action  ?] 

Mr.  Charles  Forster  Hayward,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  lie  should  have  pleasure  in  shewing 
Mr.  Haywood  an  instance  in  his  own  office.  The  walls  having  been  stripped  for  repapering,  he  found  one  of 
Arnott’s  valves,  which  had  been  papered  over.  Thinking  it  was  one  of  those  horrid  things  that  only  let  the 
smoke  in,  he  was  inclined  to  paper  it  over  again.  However,  he  had  the  valve  cleaned,  regulated  the 
balance,  and  the  valve  has  worked  very  well  ever  since,  and  without  any  down  draught  of  smoke  or  dust. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  same  flue  which  serves  the  fire-place  of  the  room.  Although  it  appeared  his  predecessor 
found  some  inconvenience  from  it,  or  else  it  would  not  have  been  papered  over,  he  could  only  say  if  he  had 
known  of  its  value  before  he  should  certainly  have  used  it.  The  stove,  an  ordinary  register,  rather  large, 
was  not  altered,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  room  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  was,  he  thought,  a great 
pity  that  any  gentleman  having  an  invention,  or  any  particular  notion  with  regard  to  ventilation,  or 
anything  else,  however  good  it  might  be,  should  urge  it  to  such  an  extent,  as  if  it  were  fit  for  every 
circumstance,  and  suitable  to  every  case.  Ventilating  doctors  should  be  very  careful  not  to  push  their 
particular  inventions  too  far,  and  place  them  in  positions  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  There  is  an 
individuality,  so  to  speak,  in  rooms  and  chimneys,  and  an  external  variation  in  atmospheric  conditions, 
and,  therefore,  what  would  suit  one  set  of  circumstances  would  fail  in  another.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  obtaining  genuine  testimonials  in  favour  of  different  systems  of  ventilation.  The  inventors 
do  not  tell  us  of  those  instances  in  which  their  system  may  have  failed.  One  must  use  one’s  own  judgment 
in  each  individual  case  to  see  in  what  way  one  can  apply  the  particular  invention,  or  systems,  sought  to  be 
made  use  of  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  knew  of  instances  where  Watson’s 
ventilators  have  been  successfully  used  in  several  quite  large  houses  lately.  In  large  houses,  or  public 
rooms,  where  there  are  a good  many  occupants,  and  their  object  is  to  ventilate  the  house  in  a mass,  they 
seem  to  answer  very  well,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  answer  on  a small  scale  so  well.  Because  we 
see  a model  work  well,  we  are  not  bound  to  infer  that  the  system  will  work  on  a large  scale.  For,  in  a 
model,  the  atmosphere,  if  not  entirely  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  is  under  control,  while  that  of  a house  and 
the  exterior  atmosphere  are  often  very  different,  and  cannot  easily  be  managed  together,  so  that  often 
the  whole  working  of  a good  ventilator  is  suddenly  and  temporarily  reversed.  What  answers  at  one 
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hour  of  the  evening  will  not  succeed  so  well  at  another,  perhaps,  because  of  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  outside  aud  in  the  rooms  at  different  hours.  He  should  fear  that  this  difference  of 
temperature  would  seriously  affect  M'Kinnell’s  ventilator,  causing  it  to  act  at  times  in  a manner  which 
would  not  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  Ho  did  not  say  this  from  any  experience  of  this  particular  plan,  but 
from  ventilators  fixed  in  his  own  room,  and  elsewhere,  which  answer  admirably  generally,  and  whenever 
there  is  no  storm  of  wind  or  rain ; but  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  seriously  disturbed,  he  was  obliged  to 
shut  off  the  ventilation,  and  get  the  air  from  the  staircase,  or  other  air  reservoirs,  by  opening  doors. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  happy  to  find  the  tone  which  the  discussion  had  taken ; it  was  the 
mutual  communication  of  practical  experience  without  any  attempt  at  antagonism.  He  had  now  in  his 
eye  a gentleman,  Mr.  Rosser,  who  is  the  successor  of  the  ablest  authority  on  the  subject,  the  late  John 
Sylvester,  whose  name  would  be  familiar  to  all.  Perhaps,  he  would  kindly  favour  the  meeting  with  a 
few  remarks. 

Mr.  Rosser  said  he  should  be  very  glad  to  contribute  anything  in  his  power  that  had  come  within 
his  own  observation.  With  reference  to  Watson’s  ventilator,  he  would  remark  upon  a point  not  touched 
upon  that  evening,  which,  perhaps,  might  help  gentlemen  in  their  practice.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  Watson’s  ventilator  may  be  relied  upon,  but  the  conditions  under  which  its 
success  must  be  expected  ought  to  be  known.  The  success  of  the  experiment,  made  with  such  models  as 
they  saw,  depended  upon  the  space  to  be  ventilated  being  hermetically  sealed  as  regards  all  other  openings, 
except  the  ventilator.  If  there  is  no  division  in  the  chimney  for  the  exit  and  entrance  of  the  air,  the  exit 
of  the  interior  air,  and  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  from  the  exterior,  will  be  intermittent,  and  there  will  be 
a slight  movement  forward  at  one  time  and  backward  at  another.  But  if  you  take  a slip  of  paper,  and 
drop  it  in  to  the  upright  chimney,  and  thus  divide  it  into  two  parts,  something  similar  to  the  brattice  in  a 
mine,  so  soon  will  you  get  a good  ventilator.  The  influence  of  the  wind  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
In  Muir’s  ventilator,  if  the  wind  blows  upon  one  or  two  of  its  faces,  it  will  be  deflected  down  into  the 
apartment.  That  is  sometimes  inconvenient,  and  produces  a strong  draught,  and  if  there  are  any 
Strong  fires  burning  there  will  be  a descending  current,  probably  without  any  corresponding  exit  up 
the  other  two  ducts.  So  in  Watson’s,  if  the  wind  blows  against  one  side  of  the  division,  it  will  descend 
into  the  room;  and  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  up-draught  on  the  other  side,  according  to 
circumstances.  He  had  tried  that  experiment,  in  a simple  way,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  bottles.  He 
noticed  in  the  kitchen  that  if  bottles  had  been  washed,  and  they  were  made  hot  to  dry,  drops  of  water 
would  remain  inside  for  hours.  But  if  a slip  of  paper  were  dropped  in  the  neck,  the  cold  air  would 
go  down  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  the  warm  air  will  come  up  at  the  other  side,  and  the  moisture  will 
soon  be  evaporated.  But  that,  however,  is  not  the  condition  of  a room  which  has  openings,  such  as  doors 
and  windows.  In  that  case,  the  room  would  be  like  a bottle  with  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  it ; and  there 
would  be  a current  wholly  up  as  long  as  there  is  a hole  in  the  bottom,  if  the  temperature  is  maintained 
at  a higher  point  than  that  of  the  external  air.  So  in  reference  to  Watson’s  ventilator,  and  others  of  that 
class,  you  never  can  say  what  the  current  will  be,  whether  upwards  or  downwards.  It  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  room  itself.  A Watson’s  ventilator  might,  perhaps,  deliver  cold  air  into 
the  room,  which  would  be  carried  out  by  the  draught  of  the  chimney. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Baker,  Associate. — Several  gentlemen  had  this  evening  stated  their  experience  in 
matters  of  ventilation,  he  would,  therefore,  offer  the  results  of  his  practice.  It  had  been  questioned 
whether  an  Arnott’s  ventilator  should  be  fixed  in  any  other  flue  than  that  of  the  fire-place  of  the  room  ; 
he  had  tried  this  experiment,  but  could  not  recommend  its  adoption,  as  in  the  absence  of  other  inlets  for 
fresh  air  the  current  came  downwards  to  feed  the  fire  and  caused  a constant  flapping  of  the  valve.  He 
wished  that  Dr.  Arnott  had  been  present  this  evening  to  describe  the  principles  of  his  ventilator,  as  he 
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would  have  elucidated  the  subject  in  his  own  agreeable  manner.  Dr.  Arnott  had  clearly  explained  that 
for  the  efficient  action  of  his  ventilator  it  was  necessary  that  no  large  amount  of  cold  air  should  be 
allowed  to  go  up  the  chimney  with  the  smoke,  as  was  the  case  when  a large  opening  was  left  above  the 
lire  in  the  smoke  consuming  fire-place  which  he  invented.  Dr.  Arnott  had  placed  the  hood  immediately  over 
the  burning  coal,  and  the  smoke  was  carried  away  by  a pipe  of  4 inches  diameter,  and  even  this  had  to  be 
partially  closed  by  a damper  when  the  fire  was  strong ; it  would  be  apparent  that  if  so  small  an  opening  carried 
off  all  the  smoke,  the  draught  must  be  very  strong,  and  in  this  case  the  Arnott  ventilator  acted  extremely 
well.  If  smoke-consuming  stoves  were  generally  adopted  they  would  prove  a remedy  for  the  evil  of  the  return 
of  soot.  With  regard  to  the  inlet  of  fresh  air,  he  had  tried  various  experiments.  In  a bedroom  he  had  placed 
an  ordinary  sliding  ventilator,  communicating  with  the  external  air,  under  the  bed,  and  had  found  it 
perfectly  unobjectionable.  Dr.  Arnott  had  used  the  same  means  in  a large  dormitory  of  a school 
in  Camden  Town,  and  had  recommended  the  plan,  and  he  could  bear  testimony  to  its  success;  there  was 
not  the  slightest  annoyance  from  cold,  while  it  always  preserved  a certain  freshness  in  the  room,  so  as 
never  to  become  disagreeable  or  unhealthy.  He  had  also  tried  admitting  fresh  air  midway  up  the  height 
of  the  room,  by  a vertical  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  supplied  with  fresh  air  from  outside,  which 
was  thus  brought  into  the  room  in  an  upward  direction;  this  proved  as  efficacious  as  the 
former  plan,  the  only  drawback  being  the  noise  caused  by  the  wind  in  the  pipe.  Then  there  was  the 
Sheringham  ventilator,  fixed  near  the  ceiling;  the  principal  objection  to  which  was  the  blowing  in  of 
blacks  and  dust,  but  this  could  be  obviated  by  covering  the  opening  with  perforated  zinc,  which  also  had 
the  effect  of  softening  the  current.  By  bringing  in  fresh  air  at  the  top  of  the  room  it  became  somewhat 
warmed  by  the  heat  accumulated  at  that  part.  He  could  not  agree  that  the  warm  air  at  the  top  of  a 
room  must  necessarily  be  the  foulest,  for  foul  air  is  specifically  heavier  than  fresh — the  emanations  from 
our  bodies,  and  the  products  of  combustion,  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  room,  not  because  they  are  foul,  but 
because  they  are  warm;  if,  therefore,  a current  of  cool  fresh  air  could  be  brought  in  at  the  top  of  a room, 
to  rob  the  foul  air  of  its  warmth,  the  latter  would,  by  its  greater  weight,  descend  to  the  floor  and  be 
carried  away  by  the  draught  of  the  fire.  The  good  effects  of  perforated  zinc  in  softening  draughts  of 
air  were  evinced  in  omnibuses,  in  which  much  less  inconvenience  was  experienced  than  when  a mere  gap, 
or  louvre,  admitted  a sharp  current  behind  our  heads.  The  advantage  was  still  greater  when  there  was 
a double  arrangement  of  perforated  zinc.  A physician,  who  wished  to  ventilate  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house,  which  was  to  be  used  as  an  asylum  for  a large  number  of  inmates — a case  usually  involving 
considerable  difficulty — simply  introduced  double  perforated  zinc,  instead  of  glass,  in  one  of  the  upper 
panes  of  a window  in  each  room ; formed  a panel  of  perforated  zinc  over  each  internal  door,  and  carried  up 
a shaft  from  the  top  of  the  staircase  through  the  roof  for  the  exit  of  foul  air,  and,  by  these  inexpensive 
means,  without  any  annoyance  to  the  inmates,  he  has  effectually  accomplished  his  object.  The  inlet  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  if  protected  with  perforated  zinc,  he  considered  altogether  by  far  the  most  agreeable. 

Mr.  W.  Haywood,  Fellow,  said  that  he  rose  to  offer  a few  remarks  about  Amott’s  ventilator, 
which  he  considered  the  best  means  yet  adopted  of  ventilating.  He  believed  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  one  hundred  such  ventilators  did  occasionally  admit  smoke  and  soot ; but  he  did  not  believe 
a more  perfect  self-acting  thing  than  Arnott’s  ventilator  could  be  got.  It  is  constructed  upon  a 
perfect  principle,  and  the  good  must  be  taken  with  the  evil.  He  did  not  believe  there  is  any 
real  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  hot  air,  which  is  the  most  vitiated  air,  although  the  gases  which 
constitute  the  vitiated  air  are,  in  their  concentrated  state,  he  believed,  specifically  heavier  than  pure 
air.  The  whole  and  sole  difficulty  in  ventilating  is  in  bringing  in  the  fresh  air.  Any  system  which 
introduces  it  at  the  top  of  the  room  is  an  error.  You  cannot  bring  in  cold  air  from  the  top  without  its 
coming  down  like  a douche.  If  the  air  is  relatively  cold,  it  begins  immediately  to  descend  like  a douche 
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of  cold  water,  and  only  loses  its  forco  when  it  is  mingled  with  air  of  a greater  heat,  and  lost  its  original 
temperature.  If  you  bring  in  hot  air,  it  is  questionable  if  you  can  admit  it  without  inconvenience  at  the 
level  of  the  head.  But  what  is  comfortable  hot  air  ? You  may  bring  in  air  at  a temperature  of 
66  degrees — and  no  air  ought  to  be  brought  in  of  much  greater  heat  than  that ; but  if  you  bring  in  air  at 
that  fitting  temperature,  nine  people  out  of  ten,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  will  say,  “ How  cold  the  air  is  !” 
or,  “ What  a draught  there  is  !”  You  never  can  ventilate  a room  to  please  everybody.  The  most 
marvellous  system  of  ventilation  ever  devised,  in  my  opinion,  was  that  for  ventilating  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  Dr.  Reid ; and  those  who  go  through  the  parliamentary  papers  and  other  works  upon  the 
subject,  and  looking  at  the  thing  dispassionately,  will  see  that  the  plan  was  the  work  of  a very  great 
man — of  a philosopher.  Somehow  or  other,  Dr.  Reid  got  to  loggerheads  with  the  architect,  and  it  is 
now,  and  was,  perhaps,  then,  impossible  to  say  which  was  at  fault — perhaps  both ; but,  at  any  rate, 
Dr.  Reid’s  system  is  to  a very  large  extent  in  operation  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  present  day. 
The  mode  by  which  the  air  is  purified  and  cooled  by  jets  of  water  is  in  operation  every  summer.  The 
existing  system  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  member  here,  who  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
to  see  it,  and  it  was,  he  believed,  for  the  greatest  part,  Dr.  Reid’s  system.  The  large  fan  put  up  by 
Dr.  Reid  has  been  discontinued  ; but  the  fan  was  only  the  means  of  passing  air  quickly.  Some  argue 
that  the  fan  is  far  cheaper  than  a simple  furnace ; others,  that  the  furnace  is  the  cheapest.  The  furnace 
is  now  alone  used  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  ventilating  operation,  of  which  Mr.  Tite  had  told 
them  to-night,  is  well  managed.  The  members  of  the  House  sit  over  large  air  chambers,  and  the  air  is 
introduced  to  the  rooms  by  small  holes  in  the  floor,  which  holes  are  practically  made  smaller  by  a horse- 
hair carpet,  which  covers  them,  and  through  which  the  air  freely  oozes,  without  any  perceptible  motion, 
and  so  that  scarcely  anybody  would  say  there  was  the  slightest  draught.  Now  a system  that  will 
ventilate  all  the  rooms  and  corridors,  which  are  at  all  levels,  and  of  all  sizes,  and  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
disturbing  influences  in  so  large  a building — and  I think  that  is  done  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament — is  a 
great  credit  to  him  who  designed  it ; and  he  therefore  said  that  great  credit  was  due  to  Dr.  Reid.  He 
advised  all  to  go  and  see  the  system ; it  can  be  inspected  in  two  hours.  They  had  better  take  their 
overcoats,  however,  for,  in  summer,  there  are  cold  or  draughty  chambers  in  which  they  would  require 
them.  He  had  been  called  in  to  advise  upon  the  ventilation  of  a large  club,  principally  in  relation  to  the 
water-closets,  &c.  He  would  tell  them  an  incident  which  occurred  to  him  there.  He  found  the  urinals 
as  sweet  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  temperature  maintained,  which  was  high.  He  said, 
“ This  is  too  high  a temperature  for  the  closets.”  “ Oh,”  said  one  of  the  officers,  “ the  old  gentlemen 
say  it  is  not  nearly  warm  enough  ! We  had  increased  ventilation  at  one  time,  and  there  was  so  much 
objection  about  it,  that  we  were  obliged  to  alter  again.”  He  suggested  that  some  additional  ventilation 
should  be  made,  and  that  the  temperature  should  be  kept  down  to  sixty  degrees  at  the  highest.  He  was 
there  one  morning,  standing  in  the  corridor  with  an  assistant,  when  in  came  an  old  gentleman,  and  one 
of  the  employes  said,  “ We  are  considering  the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  the  closets.”  “ Well,”  said 
the  member,  “ I hope  you  will  stop  these  infernal  draughts.”  Afterwards,  in  came  a fine  athletic 
fellow,  and  he  said,  “ What  are  you  doing  there  ?”  It  was  replied,  “ Considering  the  ventilation.”  He 
said,  “ Why  don’t  you  open  the  windows  ?”  I am  telling  you  facts.  He  found  that  the  system  of 
ventilation  throughout  the  house  had  been  designed  by  an  accomplished  architect ; it  had  been  very 
carefully  considered,  but  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  please  all  the  people.  He  believed  that  would 
apply  to  every  system  of  ventilation  in  every  place  you  can  name.  He  said,  therefore,  that  all  a 
professional  man  can  do,  when  called  in  to  design  a system  of  ventilation,  will  be  to  please  himself ; and 
if  he  has  managed  to  maintain  the  rooms  in  a building  with  a tolerably  easy  current  of  air,  at  a proper 
temperature,  that  is  all  he  can  do ; and  if  he  pleases  one-tenth  of  those  who  occupy  the  room,  he  will  be 
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a very  fortunate  man.  No  man,  however  strong  and  well  he  may  be,  can  stand  the  same  amount  of  heat 
comfortably  at  one  period  of  the  day  that  he  can  at  another.  Take  yourselves.  Before  breakfast  you 
are  mostly  chilly,  but  not  at  all  so  afterwards.  In  the  evening,  if  you  have  had  a good  dinner,  and  are 
in  a state  of  repletion,  you  are  great  caloric  engines  yourselves ; that  is  the  time  when  most  people 
complain  of  the  heat  in  rooms,  and  yet  when  few  people  will  submit  to  the  least  draught,  and  it  is  the 
period  when  ventilation  is  most  complained  of.  Those  persons  who  happen  to  be  in  a most  comfortable 
corner  of  a room  ventilated  upon  any  principle,  will,  directly  they  feel  a little  warm,  sing  out  for  more 
air  ; and  those  persons  near  the  fresh  air  inlets  will  say  they  are  cold,  directly  fresh  air  is  admitted.  He 
knew  of  a large  building,  which  is  admirably  ventilated,  and  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of  which  the 
air  comes  through  perforations  in  the  doors,  and  near  to  the  doors,  although  the  members  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  it.  Of  all  the  places  to  let  in  the  air,  the  door  is  about  the  best,  and  for  this  reason — 
that  very  few  persons  will  sit  near  a door — although,  of  course,  uniform  diffusion  of  the  fresh  air  is  the 
best,  and  the  more  diffused,  the  better  it  is  ; but  such  refinement  of  distribution  cannot  be  carried  out  in 
the  majority  of  buildings.  Now,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  that  room  is  tolerably  comfortable,  but,  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  room  is  full,  the  air  is  unbearable.  When  he  was  asked  to  remedy 
that  state  of  things,  he  found  it  could  only  be  remedied  at  a very  great  expense,  although  it  was 
certainly  capable  of  improvement ; and,  in  his  opinion,  in  similar  cases,  it  is  better  to  submit  to  occasional 
inconveniences,  than  provide  against  them  at  the  risk  of  deranging  that  which  is  tolerably  satisfactory 
upon  most  occasions.  This  room  was  under  the  control  of  one  man.  When  he  went  in  one  day,  he 
said,  “ Why,  you  have  got  all  the  fresh  air  inlets  closed.”  He  replied,  “ There  have  been  members  here 
complaining  that  the  room  was  cold;  and  what  am  I to  do?”  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  under  such 
circumstances  ? Perforated  zinc  panes  had  been  spoken  of.  Now,  my  opinion  was  asked  about  the 
ventilation  of  a college.  In  some  of  the  windows  they  had  put  in  perforated  zinc  panes,  and  the  boys 
had  hung  their  clothes  and  other  things  over  these  panes  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  He  had  now  alluded 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  system  of  ventilation,  and  would  again  remark  that  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  ventilate,  must  dismiss  all  hope  of  pleasing  any  one  but  himself.  There  are  two 
fundamental  principles  in  ventilation,  which  he  believed  can  never  be  departed  from — that  is,  the  hot  air 
should  go  out  at  the  highest  point,  and  that  the  cool  or  fresh  air  should  come  up  from  the  lowest  point. 
He  thought,  of  all  the  systems,  Amott’s  is  the  best  for  small  rooms,  and  it  is  the  cheapest.  The  utility 
of  the  thing  commends  itself  at  once,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  allowed  to  act  without  interference,  and 
the  occasional  descent  of  smoke  and  smut  to  be  submitted  to  patiently  ; for,  upon  the  whole,  I believe  less 
inconvenience  results  from  their  use  than  from  any  other  apparatus.  I speak,  of  course,  here  of  rooms 
in  ordinary  houses. 

Mr.  HAYWARD,  Visitor. — As  manufacturer  of  Sheringham’s  ventilator,  which  admits  the  air  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  has  been  spoken  of,  and  as  I have  had  some  experience  with  them,  I am  bound  to  say  that, 
when  they  have  failed,  it  is  through  their  not  having  been  placed  in  a proper  position.  If  they  are  placed 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  ceiling,  then  the  air  is  driven  upwards  to  the  ceiling,  and  descends 
afterwards  into  the  room  to  a considerable  distance.  Air  has  a tendency  to  cling  to  anything  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact ; and  it  slips  between  the  hot  air  of  the  room  and  the  ceiling,  and  thus  a constant 
supply  of  air  is  obtained.  If  the  ventilator  be  placed  in  the  wall,  a foot  from  the  ceiling,  then  I agree 
with  Mr.  Haywood  that  the  air  will  immediately  fall  as  it  comes  in.  This  I have  proved.  As  far  as 
Amott’s  ventilator  is  concerned,  where  the  two  are  in  conjunction,  I have  found  you  do  not  get  the 
blacks  as  you  would  otherwise,  and  the  opening  to  admit  the  air  should  be  double  the  size  of  that  for  its 
egress.  As  for  getting  rid  of  the  blacks  altogether,  that,  I think,  we  cannot  do. 

Mr.  MARRABLE  being  called  upon  to  reply,  said  he  had  not  much  to  say  in  reply,  excepting 
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in  regard  to  Arnott’s  ventilators.  He  liad  tried  them.  Mr.  Edwards  fixed  two  for  him.  They 
sometimes  let  the  foul  air  out,  but  they  much  more  often  let  the  blacks  in.  They  also  kept  up  a 
continual  flopping.  He  always  found,  if  they  were  left  open — that  is,  if  he  did  not  pull  the  cord  to  fix 
them — when  the  smoke  became  condensed  during  the  night,  there  was  a great  irruption  of  blacks  in  the 
morning.  The  sofa,  or  other  pieces  of  furniture  that  stood  under  the  ventilator,  were  sure  to  be  covered 
with  them.  In  a very  little  time,  these  ventilators  became  fixed,  and  their  nuisance  was  greater  than 
their  utility.  With  regard  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  carrying  out  any  scientific  system  of 
ventilation,  he  quite  admitted  them,  and  that  was  one  reason  for  his  wishing  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  any  self-acting  apparatus,  that  could  not  be  interrupted  by  the  want  of  attention  of  the  servants,  or 
by  the  over- attention  of  the  wind.  At  the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  lately  built  by 
him  in  Spring  Gardens,  he  took  considerable  trouble  to  ventilate  and  warm  the  large  room.  He  thought 
he  had  succeeded — and  while  it  was  under  his  own  supervision,  it  did  succeed.  Generally  speaking,  it 
gave  satisfaction.  Some  time  after  he  retired  from  the  Board,  very  serious  complaints  were  made  of  the 
warmth  not  being  sufficient,  and  the  ventilation  being  bad.  Cold  draughts  were  drawn  down,  so  that  the 
members  could  not  sit  in  the  room  unless  attired  in  great  coats.  A committee  was  called  on  the  subject, 
and  he  was  requested  to  attend.  He  did  so.  He  took  the  trouble  to  see  what  was  the  fact,  and  he  found 
the  provisions  for  ventilation  were  not  only  disregarded,  but  positively  destroyed.  Mr.  Marrable  gave  a 
drawing  of  the  room,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  air-chamber  was  underneath  the  room,  and  that 
there  were  several  windows  in  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  were  large  gratings,  over  which  stood  the 
general  table  for  business;  and  that  was  intended  sufficiently  to  disperse  the  air  as  it  was  admitted. 
Under  this  grating  was  a warming  apparatus  on  Gurney’s  principle,  having  a double  set  of  batteries,  and 
the  windows  were  always  to  be  opened  to  admit  a thorough  current  of  fresh  air  in  the  chambers  below, 
which  could  only  be  admitted  into  the  Board-room  by  passing  through  these  warming  batteries,  there 
being  a piece  of  ship’s  canvas  hung  round,  so  that  all  the  air  was  directed  through  these  batteries  before 
it  came  out  into  the  room.  There  was  a sunlight  in  the  ceiling,  which,  as  it  passed  through  the  roof, 
was  provided  with  a circlet  of  gas-jets  in  the  outer  tube,  to  insure  an  upward  current  when  the  sunlight 
was  not  in  use,  before  going  into  the  air-chamber  below.  He  found  it  had  been  used  as  a lumber-room; 
and  there  were,  at  least,  twenty  cart  loads  of  old  books,  old  tables,  step-ladders,  desks,  &c. ; in  fact,  all 
the  old  fittings  from  Greek  Street  had  been  put  in  there,  and  the  dust  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 
He  then  looked  at  the  sunlight.  It  was  not  burning,  and  he  asked  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
room,  if  he  did  not  keep  it  alight  when  the  members  were  sitting.  He  replied,  “ No ! it  burns  so  much 
gas.  It  burns  100  feet  of  gas  in  an  hour.”  He  gave  directions  that  the  air-chamber  should  be  cleared 
of  the  lumber,  and  afterwards,  when  the  committee  met,  he  took  them  into  the  room,  and  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  He  told  them  they  must  keep  the  gas  in  the  ventilator  alight  while  the  board  was 
sitting,  if  they  wanted  ventilation.  Since  then  he  believed  the  ventilation  has  been  pretty  good.  Some  of 
the  members  could  not  agree  about  the  warmth  of  the  room,  so  he  suggested  an  auxiliary  apparatus. 
He  told  them  that  with  one  apparatus  he  could  not  always  keep  their  room  at  an  agreeable  temperature, 
whether  in  winter  or  summer.  In  the  same  building  he  made  a trial  of  ventilation  in  the  Committee-  room. 
For  that  purpose  he  had  tubes  in  the  ceiling  (bressamers  or  girders  in  appearance),  the  soffits  of  which 
were  filled  in  with  perforated  panels  of  zinc.  The  tubes  run  along  the  ceiling,  communicating  with  air 
Hues  in  the  wall.  He  had  a set  of  gas  jets  burning  in  the  upper  part  of  this  flue,  behind  an  iron  door.  He 
tried  how  this  ventilation  acted  by  filling  the  room  with  smoke.  He  then  lit  the  gas,  and  found  the 
smoke  pouring  out  in  volumes,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  room  was  free  ; the  experiment  answered  perfectly. 
He  had  since  made  enquiries,  but  found  that  the  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  air  shaft  is  never  lighted, 
and,  consequently,  his  apparatus  is  inoperative. 

The  Discussion  was  then  adjourned  to  that  day  three  weeks. 
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ON  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 


By  Robert  Kerr,  Fellow,  Professor,  King’s  College. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Feb.  23rd,  1863. 


We  have  met  to  enquire  into  a scientific  problem  of  a very  interesting  kind;  and  I venture  to  open 
the  enquiry,  not  on  any  pretension  to  particular  acquaintance  with  the  matter  practically,  but  rather 
because  I am  so  strongly  impressed  with  respect  for  the  ingenuity  which  has  recently  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it. 

Let  us  begin  by  looking  for  a moment  at  the  state  of  things  in  very  ancient  times.  Blocks  of  stone, 
as  we  know,  were  skilfully  quarried  from  the  rock,  neatly  shaped  with  the  tool,  and  built  up  in  correct 
and  substantial  structure  with  joints  of  mortar,  three  thousand  years  ago.  I refer,  of  course,  to  Egypt. 
The  stone  was  generally  freestone,  and  the  mortar,  I believe,  lime  and  sand,  both  like  our  own  ; the 
materials  were  of  the  best,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  best. 

But  again,  stone  and  lime  mortar  could  not  be  everywhere  obtained ; and  upon  the  plains  of 
Assyria,  for  example,  and  even  in  the  lower  lands  of  Egypt  itself,  substitutes  had  to  be  accepted  for 
both.  Instead  of  stone  there  was  brick — perhaps  the  more  ancient  material  of  the  two ; instead  of  lime  and 
mortar  there  was  clay  and  bitumen — both  doubtless  more  ancient  than  burnt  lime.  Common  work  was  built 
of  brick  sun-dried,  cemented  with  clay  ; superior  work  of  brick  fire  burnt,  cemented  with  bitumen.  The 
object  of  these  remarks,  however,  is  simply  to  enable  us  to  note  this  point  once  for  all,  (self-evident 
upon  a moment’s  reflection,)  that  brick,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  has  never  taken  the  position  of  an 
artificial  stone ; its  most  refined  form,  terra  cotta,  being  still  of  the  original  brick  type,  a material  of 
different  class.  We  may,  therefore,  exclude  brick  altogether  from  our  enquiry. 

Now,  what  is  lime  mortar?  The  answer  in  the  most  scientific  form  is  the  most  simple  answer;  it  is 
artificial  stone.  For  mere  adhesion,  the  most  primitive  cement  was  clay;  the  improvement  upon  this 
was  the  preference  of  bitumen ; no  doubt  the  most  primitive  works  of  stone  walling  would  be  cemented 
with  clay.  But  it  was  a more  ingenious  idea  that  brought  lime  mortar  into  use.  It  was  the  application 
of  a discovery  which,  probably  at  the  time,  took  such  a form  as  this ; that  a certain  stone  could  be  burnt 
in  the  fire,  and  that  out  of  its  ashes  stone  could  be  again  made.  As  to  the  scientific  question,  the  mind 
was  easily  satisfied  in  those  days ; and  the  practical  material  was  looked  at  just  as  we  look  at  it,  stone  it 
had  been,  and  stone  it  came  to  be  again,  and  the  use  of  it  was  plain.  It  furnished  cement  for  the  builder, 
to  secure  his  stones  together,  and  plaster  to  cover  rough  work  and  make  it  smooth. 

The  next  step  that  interests  us  was  the  invention  of  concrete.  There  is  no  reason  affecting  our 
present  purpose  to  look  at  this  material  as  other  than  one  of  the  many  improvements  in  building  effected 
by  the  Romans.  One  might  say  the  purpose  of  concrete  is  so  simple  a question  as  to  need  no 
expounding  here ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  such  illustrations  occasionally  of  a 
misconception  of  that  purpose,  that  we  may  at  least  note  in  a word,  to  ensure  an  accurate  application  of 
the  illustration  of  this  elementary  principle,  that  not  only  is  concrete,  however  used,  technically 
artificial  stone,  but  if  it  be  not  (and  it  too  frequently  is  not)  practically  so — a sound,  solid,  hard  stone- 
like mass — it  is  worse  than  worthless.  The  scientific  description  of  perfect  concrete  may  be  put  thus. 
It  is  calcareous  sandstone  magnified  in  scale.  First,  there  is  a conglomeration  of  pebbles,  broken  stones, 
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or  the  like,  all  in  contact  with  each  other ; these  constitute  in  a manner  the  fibre  of  the  structure,  very 
short  fibre,  but  very  strong.  This  is  the  large  ballast.  The  interstices  between  these  primary  particles 
are  occupied  by  particles  of  less  size,  supplied  in  adjusted  quantity  so  as  to  fill  up  between  the  greater 
ones  by  way  of  supplementary  fibres.  This  is  the  small  ballast.  There  are  spaces  still  left,  but  only  to 
be  filled  up  in  their  turn  by  still  more  minute  particles,  namely,  the  sand.  The  sand  like  the  rest  is  in 
perfect  contact;  but  there  is  an  articulation  of  unoccupied  space  still  running  through  the  whole.  This 
is  filled  up  also ; and  for  this  purpose  we  introduce  the  lime.  The  lime  sets ; in  process  of  time  indurates ; 
the  veins  of  the  substance  are  at  last  filled  with  that  which  binds  the  whole  together.  Not  that  the 
lime  is  the  stone ; it  is  but  the  blood ; the  stone  itself  is  in  the  ballast  and  the  sand ; to  knit  together 
these  fibres  of  strength  is  all  that  the  lime  can  do ; and,  if  it  exceed  this  function,  it  weakens  the 
structure,  by  encroaching  upon  the  function  of  the  stronger  material.  In  other  words,  to  such  extent 
as  lime  in  excess  occupies  the  place  of  ballast,  to  such  extent  is  the  concrete  of  the  strength  of  stucco 
and  not  of  the  strength  of  stone. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  that  this  theory  of  concrete  is  the  theory  of  all  lime  mortar ; 
sand  wedged  together  in  universal  contact,  with  lime  to  fill  the  interstices  and  no  more  ; clean  sand  and 
active  lime  of  course. 

Glance  now  at  the  structure  of  natural  stone : in  other  words,  before  passing  to  our  examination  of 
the  substitutes  of  modern  ingenuity — which  we  must  conduct  on  scientific  data — look  scientifically  at  the 
natural  material  itself. 

Here,  it  may  be  also  convenient  to  divest  our  enquiry  of  the  structural  question  of  concrete,  pise, 
beton,  and  the  like ; an  interesting  subject  in  itself,  but  quite  separable  from  that  of  “ artificial  stone” 
in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  which  is  a material  for  ornamental  art. 

Granites  and  other  less  common  species  of  stone  we  may  consider  beyond  our  province,  and  so  confine 
our  attention,  in  fact,  to  the  two  great  classes  of  freestone ; the  sandstone  and  limestone  of  ordinary  use. 

Sandstone  is  no  more  than  a concrete  of  sand  : the  cementitious  element  being  more  or  less  siliceous 
(flint-like,)  calcareous,  (lime-like,)  or  argillaceous,  (clay-like,)  according  to  circumstances.  The  sand  is  the 
strength  of  the  stone,  in  full  accordance  with  our  illustration  of  mortar.  In  the  best  examples  it  is  entirely 
of  quartz  or  other  silica,  sometimes  adulterated,  so  to  speak,  with  felspar  and  limestone  grains,  but  little 
else ; the  more  complete  the  contact  of  the  particles,  so  far  the  better ; the  more  siliceous,  or  flint-like  the 
cement,  the  better  ; the  more  argillaceous,  or  clay-like,  the  worse  ; and  the  more  calcareous,  obviously  the 
more  like  our  illustration  of  lime  mortar.  The  stone  has  been  formed  by  first  a deposit  of  the  sand 
mechanically,  and  then  a deposit,  more  or  less  chemically,  of  the  cementing  substance  throughout  its 
interstices.  As  instances  of  the  best  sandstone  let  me  exhibit,  amongst  others,  the  following  familar 
qualities : — 

Craigleith,  grains  quartz,  cement  calcareo-siliceous. 

Darley  Dale  and  Park  Spring , grains  quartz  and  felspar,  cement  argillo-siliceous. 

Mansfield , grains  siliceous,  cement  magnesio-calciferous. 

Limestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concreted  on  a different  principle.  In  the  simple  kinds  carbonate 
of  lime  is  deposited  in  mere  chemical  form,  as  the  great  bulk,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  mass  ; as  in  the 
Chilmark  and  Ham  hill  stones,  which  possess  80  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  Barnack,  which 
has  93|.  In  the  magnesian  varieties  the  principle  is  the  same,  the  deposit  having  more  or 
less  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  connection  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  more  nearly 
in  an  equal  proportion  the  better,  as  in  Bolsover  stone,  carb.  lime  51,  carb.  mag.  40.  The  Dolomite, 
again,  is  but  the  same  magnesian  limestone  rendered  crystalline  by  accidental  heat,  as  at  Mansfield 
Woodhouse.  We  must  also  note  that  a small  portion  of  silica  seems  to  improve  the  stone. 
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Oolitic  limestones,  again,  as  regards  the  principle  of  concretion,  partake  of  both  the  characters  set 
forth.  The  oviform  grains  I take  to  be  tho  disintegrated  substance  of  former  limestones,  rounded  by 
attrition,  and  deposited  mechanically  as  sand.  The  same  process  of  chemical  deposit  then  follows 
throughout  the  interstices,  as  in  the  case  of  sandstone ; the  cement  thus  formed  being,  however,  carbonate 
of  lime — that  is  limestone.  I need  scarcely  ask  you  to  look  at  specimens  of  Bath  stone,  with  its  94£  per 
cent,  in  all  of  carb.  lime,  and  2|  of  carb.  magnesia;  Portland , with  95  and  1±-  of  these  respectively,  and 
the  singular  stone  of  Ketton  with  92  and  4,  its  grains  being  as  large  and  regular,  and  apparently  as 
uncemented,  as  the  roe  of  a herring. 

Such  then  are  the  natural  substances  which  have  been  commonly  employed  in  ornamental  building 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  civilization.  Looking  back  once  more  to  our  illustration  of  mortar,  we 
have  here  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  sandstones,  siliceous  sand  with  siliceous  cement  (more  or  less  pure) ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  limestones,  calcareous  cement  with  no  sand  at  all ; and  between  the  two  in 
the  oolites,  calcareous  sand  with  calcareous  cement. 

Now  the  notion  of  imitating  these  materials  by  means  of  art  is  probably  entirely  modern.  We 
may  go  farther  and  say  that  it  is  entirely  English ; and  even  farther,  and  call  it  an  idea  peculiar  to  the 
circumstances  of  London,  and  one  that  must  be  worked  out  in  London  alone  ; a Cockney  idea  altogether, 
some  may  say,  but  none  the  worse  for  that.  If  it  happens  that  the  great  centre  of  the  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  the  present  world  has  somehow  been  planted,  not  only  on  an  island  at  the  very  extremity 
of  dry  land,  but  on  a bed  of  clay  from  which  all  serviceable  stone  formations  might  appear  to  have  been 
studiously  removed,  the  case  is  most  striking.  We  have  built  ugly  brick  houses  on  this  unfavoured 
spot  till  the  very  clay  is  almost  exhausted.  We  have  tried  in  all  sorts  of  ways  all  sorts  of  stone,  in 
spite  of  the  ludicrous  ehiaro  scuro  of  the  metropolitan  soot.  Even  if  we  were  not  a people  who  proverbially 
count  the  cost  and  cut  off  the  superfluity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  every-day  work  stone  building  is 
inaccessibly  extravagant.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  a dismal  comfort  in  the  reflection  that,  after  all, 
good  brick  walls  make  a very  comfortable  and  substantial  house,  and  with  this  we  have  generally  been 
content.  But  ingenuity  has  long  fretted  impatiently  under  this  sense  of  hopelessness,  and  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  may  find  a remedy. 

From  the  first,  the  desire  to  supersede,  in  London,  the  meanness  of  the  brick  wall  took  the 
direction  of  the  imitation  of  stone.  But  it  was  no  more  than  a superficial  imitation  that  was  aimed  at. 
Rough-cast  of  lime  mortar  need  not  be  alluded  to,  except  to  indicate  the  primitive  form  of  effort,  and 
to  remark  that  the  poverty  of  all  expedients  of  that  class  led  directly  to  the  search  for  some  more 
substantial  plaster,  and  hence  the  introduction  of  the  various  so  called  cements.  I am  not  able  to  say, 
with  regard  to  Roman  cement,  that  it  was  not  more  for  its  constructive  value  than  its  decorative  that  it 
was  actually  first  brought  into  the  market ; but,  with  regard  to  perhaps  most  of  the  other  cements,  it 
is  certain  that  inventors  looked  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  superficial  imitation  of  stone.  The  extent 
to  which  cement  was  used  in  this  way,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  is  well  known  to  all ; and 
two  questions  arise  in  reflecting  upon  this, — namely,  first,  the  constitution  of  the  several  cements  as 
artificial  stone,  and,  secondly,  the  {esthetic  point  of  the  legitimacy,  or  not,  of  the  employment  of  such 
superficial  imitations.  A third  question, — namely,  the  constructive  value  of  the  cements  used  as  mortar, — 
we  of  course  pass  by. 

The  question  of  taste  is  to  be  decided,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction,  in  this  way.  That  a builder 
may  do  well  as  matter  of  taste  to  cover  a rude  surface  of  wall  with  a plain  facing  of  plaster,  no  one 
would  dispute ; and  that  an  architect  may  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  decoratively  with  such 
plaster,  it  would  be  equally  idle  to  deny.  The  essence  of  the  proposition,  however,  turns  upon  the  idea 
that  in  dealing  decoratively  with  the  plaster  surface  the  architect  shall  do  so  artistically.  Whether  this 
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involves  or  not  the  idea  of  dealing  truthfully  is  then  the  sole  point  of  dispute.  If  he  imitates  stone,  it 
may  be  said,  he  deals  untruthfully.  But  there  are  two  ideas  in  this  imitation  of  stone.  If  the  semblance 
be  one  of  material  only,  this  is  one  thing ; if  of  structure,  it  is  another.  The  imitation  of  material,  if 
done  upon  material  of  the  same  class, — graining  upon  wood,  marbling  upon  plaster,  bronzing  upon  iron, 
compo  upon  brick, — I hold  to  be  no  offence,  but  a charming  form  of  legitimate  art,  in  its  place.  But  the 
imitation,  by  means  of  plaster,  of  stone  construction , is  a more  serious  question  as  regards  the  truthful- 
ness of  art;  and  a cement  front,  ashlared,  rusticated,  with  arches  and  lintels  jointed,  tooling  imitated, 
and  so  on,  I should  not  like  to  defend.  There  are  many  forms  of  moulding  and  ornament,  however,  to 
which  plaster  is  applicable,  and  not  a few  of  those  which  we  may  at  first  sight  deem  to  be  essentially 
stone  forms ; so  that,  although  I am  not  indisposed  to  echo  the  common  denunciations  of  compo 
architecture,  I must  reserve  a good  deal  in  doing  so. 

I have  thus  indicated  pretty  clearly  how  far  I ask  you  to  sympathise  artistically  with  the  use  of 
cement  imitations  of  stone,  and  we  may  therefore  now  look  at  a few  of  the  chief  materials  of  the  kind 
as  they  were  introduced  early  in  the  present  century. 

Roman  cement,  as  the  first,  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  existence  with  the  century,  having  been 
patented  by  Parker  in  1796.  The  name  was  given  to  it  at  a time  when  anything  professing  to  be  of 
ancient  Roman  origin  was  deemed  to  be  supernaturally  excellent ; and  it  was  to  be  understood  that  the 
patentee  had  discovered  the  means  of  making  cement  after  the  ancient  Roman  manner.  What  connection 
may  have  been  at  the  time  set  up  between  the  volcanic  puzzolana  of  Italy  and  the  septaria  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  is,  however,  of  no  moment  in  our  present  discussion.  There  was  a peculiar  argillaceous 
limestone  found  in  small  lumps  in  the  London  clay  at  certain  points  on  the  east  and  south  coasts  of 
England,  containing  carbonate  of  lime  50  to  60,  clay  34  to  47,  and  oxide  of  iron  for  the  remainder — 
3 to  7 per  cent.  It  was  subjected  to  a moderate  heat,  but  not  calcined ; then  ground  to  a fine  powder; 
and  so  used  instead  of  lime  ; one  or  two  of  its  own  bulk  of  sand  being  added  for  the  external  plastering 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  I need  not  remark  that  it  is  still  widely  used,  setting  quickly  and  hard  ; 
but  that  its  dark  colour  is  unfavourable.  Atkinson’s  cement,  next  brought  out,  was  a variety  of  Roman  of 
lighter  colour,  made  from  the  septarious  stone  found  in  Yorkshire,  which  contains  more  than  the  Medway 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  experiment  was  at  least  once  made  of  using  this  cement  in  blocks  as 
ashlar  stone,  namely  in  the  case  of  a house  still  standing  in  Mount  Street  near  Hyde  Park.  The  building 
seems  to  be  about  forty  years  old,  or  a little  more,  and  the  artificial  stone  thus  tried  is  still  substantial ; 
although,  if  I remember  rightly,  it  does  not  wear  its  natural  face,  but  a coat  or  two  of  colouring.  One 
circumstance  worth  remarking  is,  that  this  specimen  exhibits  very  strikingly  a certain  defect,  which  will 
probably  be  found  to  attach  to  all  artificial  stone  ashlar,  namely  a sort  of  unnatural  texture  or 
obtrusively  artificial  surface,  produced  by  the  necessary  regularity  of  the  imitation  tooling. 

Austin’s  artificial  stone  was  introduced  some  fifty  years  ago  in  the  manufacture  of  statuary,  garden 
ornaments,  chimney  shafts,  and  the  like.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  little  else  than  ordinary 
cement;  but  it  is  plain  there  is  much  more  ingenuity  in  the  matter  than  this.  At  all  events,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  evidently  a concrete  of  sand  and  so  on,  cemented  by  lime  of  some  sort ; and 
it  is  used  as  artificial  stone,  properly  so  called. 

Mastic  or  oil  cement  is  of  the  same  period  as  the  others  just  mentioned,  and  was  the  staple  material 
used  by  Nash.  It  was  made  of  pounded  limestone  and  sand,  concreted  by  means  of  linseed  oil  and 
litharge.  It  was  employed  as  plaster  only,  and  has  now  long  gone  out  of  use. 

Portland  cement,  the  latest  and  best  of  all,  is  so  far  akin  to  Roman  that  it  is  made  from  the  same 
components,  limestone  and  clay,  but  by  quite  a different  process.  The  present  mode  of  manufacture  is, 

I believe,  this : The  mud  of  the  Medway,  corresponding  to  the  argillo-calcareous  stone  of  the  Roman 
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cement,  is  mixed  with  chalk  and  ashes  from  former  makings,  and  calcined  at  a heat  amounting  almost 
to  that  of  vitrification.  It  is  said  that  a chemical  combination  is  thus  effected  between  the'  lime  and 
clay  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  natural  septaria  of  the  Roman  cement;  but  of  superior  value,  as 
we  all  know,  as  regards  the  hardness  of  setting  and  the  colour;  being,  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful 
substitute  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  yet  been  brought  into  comparison  with  stone.  I am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  used  for  building  in  blocks ; but  it  is  quite  common  cast  in  ornaments.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  it  is  mixed  with  a larger  proportion  of  sand  than  Roman  cement. 

Confining  our  view  of  such  cements  to  those  thus  set  forth,  it  will  be  seen  that  Roman  cement,  if 
used  with  sand,  is  an  argillo-calcareous  sandstone,  the  proportion  of  sand,  however,  being  but  small  if 
compared  with  natural  stone  ; that  Portland,  if  used  with  sand,  is  the  same,  with  a larger  proportion  of 
sand ; and  that  Austin’s  artificial  stone  is  still  the  same,  with  the  sand  &c.  in  apparently  still  larger 
quantity.  The  oil  mastic  we  need  not  take  into  account.  The  blue  lias  cements  more  recently 
introduced,  and  metallic  cement,  (the  latter  made,  I believe,  of  blue  lias  lime,  sand,  and  smithy  ashes,) 
are  also  plainly  of  the  same  argillo-calcareous  character-  as  those  described.  In  short,  we  perceive 
that  all  these  imitations  of  stone  thus  far  are  calcareous  sandstones  of  the  same  type.  With  regard, 
however,  to  Roman  cement  or  Portland  if  used  without  sand,  we  should  call  the  product  of  course 
argillaceous  limestone  : but  this  is  scarcely  practical  ground,  as  there  could  be  no  possible  benefit  in  view 
in  attempting  to  dispense  with  the  sand,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

The  material  lately  brought  out  in  France,  called  Coignet’s  Betons  Agglomeres,  is  of  still  the  same 
essential  character,  a calcareous  sandstone.  The  process  of  beating,  I believe,  is  an  important  feature 
in  its  manufacture,  not  as  any  novelty,  of  course,  but  as  a means  of  thorough  consolidation  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  air,  which  no  amount  of  dead  pressure,  for  example,  serves  so  well  to  accomplish.  But 
there  is  another  point  of  interest.  In  an  English  patent,  1859,  No.  2757,  the  same  inventor  argues 
that  the  tenacity  of  mortar  is  not  produced,  as  hitherto  supposed,  by  the  formation  of  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  but  by  the  crystallization  of  lime.  He  therefore  advocates,  in  the  act  of  mixing,  not  only  the 
pressure,  “ by  repeated  blows  and  shocks,”  already  spoken  of,  but  the  use  of  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  water,  so  that  the  desired  crystallization  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  moisture.  This  is,  at  least, 
shrewd  practical  logic.  I am  inclined  to  think  Austin’s  stone  owes  a good  deal  to  such  a way  of 
thinking. 

We  come  now  to  the  remarkably  ingenious  and  scientific  proceedings  of  the  last  few  years. 

Ransome’s  Siliceous  stone  comes  first  in  point  of  date ; and,  although  we  call  it  a thing  of 
yesterday,  so  rapid  is  the  passage  of  time  that  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  old.  (The  patent  dates  1844, 
No.  10,360.)  The  inventor  of  this  material  seems  to  have  been  led  to  consider  the  question  of  artificial 
stone  by  the  suggestion  arising  in  liis  mind  that  for  a certain  kind  of  mill  stones  the  usual  natural 
material  might  be  improved  upon.  He  thought  it  might  answer  to  mix  sand  and  pulverized  glass  under 
pressure,  and  subject  the  mass  to  such  a heat  as  to  fuse  the  glass,  and  thus  concrete  the  whole.  As  an 
improvement  upon  this,  it  next  occurred  to  him  that  the  vitreous  cement  might  be  supplied  in  some 
liquid  form  ; and  that  this  might  be  silicate  of  soda,  a substance  associated  with  the  name  of  Hr.  Fuchs, 
of  Munich,  since  1825,  under  the  name  of  water-glass.  With  this  he  considered  he  might  moisten  the 
mass  of  sand,  and  vitrify,  as  before,  with  less  heat.  Accordingly  this  became  the  process  of  manufacture. 
He  took  calcined  flints  ground  to  a fine  powder,  mixed  therewith  common  soda  (sub-carbonate  of  soda) 
rendered  caustic,  and  water,  boiled  the  mixture  under  pressure  of  steam,  and  thus  obtained  the  silicate 
of  soda  in  a liquid  form.  To  1 of  this  water-glass  he  added  10  of  sand,  a little  pounded  flint,  and 
a little  clay  ; mixed  the  whole  to  a putty  ; made  castings  of  the  desired  form  under  compression  ; dried 
these ; burnt  them  in  a kiln  to  a bright  red  heat ; and  so  made  them  blocks  of  stone.  The  chemical 
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question  was  this : the  alkali  of  the  soluble  silicate  of  soda  combined  with  a portion  of  the  natural 
silica  or  sand,  and  thus  formed  an  insoluble  silicate  or  glass,  as  a cement,  wherewith  the  remainder  of  the 
sand  became  concreted  together.  That  this  was  a most  ingenious  and  novel  material  is  plain.  A 
sandstone  was  produced,  and  technically  one  of  siliceous  type ; but  its  cementing  medium  was  not 
crystalline  as  in  nature,  but,  as  an  equivalent,  professedly  vitreous.  This  vitreous  element,  however, 
was  always  seen  to  be  its  blemish.  This  stone  was,  nevertheless,  largely  manufactured,  and,  to  some 
extent,  used  in  building,  in  the  form  of  cast  ornaments. 

Meanwhile  there  was  going  on  in  a kindred  but  dissimilar  form  a still  more  anxious  enquiry  with 
relation  to  stone,  namely,  how  to  preserve  it  from  decay  in  the  destructive  atmosphere  of  London, — more 
immediately  how  to  save  from  daily  decomposition  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster.  Various  processes 
were  tried  and  canvassed  before  the  public  with  no  little  debate.  Amongst  the  rest  there  was  one  to 
was  attached  the  name  of  Mr.  Ransome.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  this  as  regarded  practical 
efficiency,  no  one  could  deny  it  the  merit  of  remarkable  theoretical  ingenuity.  It  proposed  nothing  less 
than  to  deposit  within  the  pores  of  the  stone  solid  and  insoluble  silicate  of  lime  ; this  silicate  of  lime,  we 
may  remark  in  passing,  being  the  combination  to  the  formation  of  which  chemists  have  been  chiefly  accus- 
tomed to  refer  the  gradual  hardening  of  old  mortar, — the  lime  and  sand  being  supposed  to  act  upon  each 
other  in  this  way.  To  apply  to  the  surface  of  the  stone  the  soluble  silicate,  or  water-glass  of  Dr.  Fuchs, 
had  been  distinctly  and  publicly  suggested  in  France  by  Kuhlmann  in  1841,  and  Dalemagne  in  1851,  if 
not  by  others ; and,  as  Dr.  Hofmann  argued  in  this  room,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  by  a very  slow 
process  but  a certain  one,  chemical  re-action  would  cause  silicic  acid  to  combine  with  the  superficial  sub- 
stance of  the  stone,  thus  to  form  a very  hard  crust.  But  it  was  plain  enough,  in  London  at  least,  that  this 
process  could  not  withstand  either  the  humidity  or  the  uncompromising  impurity  of  the  air.  Szerelmy’s 
Zopissa,  with  what  may  be  called  an  unpopular  affectation  of  secresy,  supplied  a supplementary  measure 
by  coating  the  silicate-saturated  surface  of  Kuhlmann,  with  some  preparation  of  a bituminous  and 
albuminous  nature  ; but  this  was  no  better  than  paint.  The  English  inventor  offered  a supplementary 
measure  of  quite  another  kind.  He  would  apply  upon  the  saturated  surface  a solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  : a double  decomposition,  he  declared  must,  not  slowly,  but  instantly  take  place,  and  the  silicate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  become  silicate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  sodium, — the  one  an  insoluble 
substance,  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and  the  other  common  salt,  to  be  washed  out  by  the  weather. 
Experiments  were  made  to  prove  the  fact ; pieces  of  the  putty  out  of  which  the  siliceous  stone  of  the 
patent  was  being  daily  made, — sand,  that  is  to  say,  mixed  up  with  silicate  of  soda, — were  dipped  in 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  inventor  said  they  ought  to  come  out  of  the  bath  changed  to  hard  and  solid 
stone ; and  so  they  did.  Mr.  Ransome  will  show  you  presently,  by  experiment,  how  simply  this  was 
accomplished.  The  result  was,  however,  two-fokl ; not  only  was  the  formation  of  the  solid  silicate 
indisputably  demonstrated,  but  there  was  created  by  the  act  of  demonstration  an  entirely  novel  species  of 
artificial  stone. 

The  inventor  has  to  thank  this  Institute  for  having  been,  in  a manner,  the  motive  power  which 
set  his  ingenuity  to  work  towards  the  production  of  this  remarkable  material.  The  question  of  the 
stone  preservatives  started  here  in  January  1861,  by  Mr.  Tite,  and  debated  most  ably  during  three 
successive  meetings,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a Government  commission.  Before  this  commission 
Mr.  Ransome,  amongst  others,  had  to  maintain  the  accuracy  of  his  theory  against  learned  contradiction. 
He  was  met  by  the  home  thrust  that  such  a theory  would  prove  its  own  value  by  an  attempt  being  made 
to  consolidate  stone  dust  on  the  spot.  The  result  was  as  we  have  seen.  He  astonished  the  doctors,  and 
they  accepted  defeat.  His  own  astonishment  he  kept  to  himself,  and  took  out  a patent  without  delay. 

Ransome’s  Concrete  Stone  is  the  name  given  to  this  new  material  (patent  of  date  1861,  No,  877). 
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The  process  of  manufacture  is  eminently  simple.  Omitting  some  minor  details,  we  may  state  it  thus. 
Sand,  or  pounded  chalk, — or,  in  fact,  any  similar  substance, — is  mixed  to  a stiff  paste  or  putty  with  the 
liquid  silicate  of  soda,  and  moulded  to  the  required  form  in  a similar  way,  so  far,  as  in  the  former 
manufacture  of  the  silica  stone ; but  instead  of  being  burnt  in  a kiln,  as  before,  for  vitrification,  the 
block  is  now  merely  dipped  into,  or  saturated  with,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  almost  instantly  the 
chemical  reactions  are  carried  into  effect,  and  there  is  a piece  of  perfect  stone  in  the  hand, — solid,  hard, 
strong,  and  durable.  The  sand,  or  whatever  else,  is  firmly  concreted  together  by  a cement  of 
silicate  of  lime ; if  made  of  natural  sand,  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  natural  stone ; and  the  only  singularity 
about  it  may  be  said  to  be  that  its  substance  is  pervaded  by  about  3 per  cent  of  common  salt. 

This  is  obviously,  like  all  former  attempts,  a sandstone ; but  now  of  truly  siliceous  type,  far 
preferable,  in  every  way,  to  the  vitreous  character  of  the  previous  invention  of  the  same  author.  Tire 
salt  contained  in  its  substance  is  the  defect  to  which  every  one  will  point  who  appreciates  the  question 
of  dry  walling ; as  salt,  even  in  much  less  proportion  than  3 per  cent.,  is  a notoriously  absorbent 
agent ; but  I am  given  to  understand  that  a process  of  steeping  in  water  is  all  that  is  required  to  remove 
the  obnoxious  ingredient.  The  employment  of  the  stone  in  building  has  not,  as  yet,  I believe,  gone 
beyond  cast  ornaments  and  moulded  work ; but  the  inventor  not  only  contends  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
cheap  and  durable  ashlar  facing,  but  professes  to  supply  it  as  material  for  the  chisel  of  the  carver. 

The  entire  range  of  questions  of  durability  and  strength  are  stated  to  have  been  fully  answered,  so 
far  as  experiment  can  go,  in  favour  of  this  stone,  fairly  matched  with  our  ordinary  best  freestones  ; but 
this  is  mere  matter  of  advertisement,  which  need  not  be  entered  into  by  me.  I would  say  that  the 
appearance  of  the  samples  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  proposition,  that  with  good  sand  there 
is  made  thoroughly  hard  and  strong  stone ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  durability,  this  is  a 
subject  involving  so  many  accidental  considerations,  that  I am  afraid  no  amount  of  experiment  will 
satisfy  those  perhaps  justly  suspicious  minds  which  can  recognise  no  test  but  time. 

I have  suggested  to  Mr.  Eansome  to  prepare  for  our  inspection,  if  possible,  a few  samples  of  what 
sort  of  stone  he  could  make,  for  decorative  purposes,  of  granite  dust,  marble  dust,  and  other  such 
material,  more  fanciful  than  merely  substantial ; and  I believe  he  lias  prepared  various  samples  of  the 
kind. 

I have  also  put  a somewhat  singular  question  to  this  ingenious  gentleman,  and  asked  him  to  be 
prepared  to-night  with  a definite  and  practical  answer.  When,  a few  months  ago,  speculation  was  a 
good  deal  indulged  in  how  to  procure  for  the  proposed  national  monument  to  the  late  Prince  Consort 
a great  granite  monolith,  I remember  the  point  was  pretty  well  set  at  rest  by  the  argument  that  nature 
was  simply  against  the  idea, — that  the  best  we  could  possibly  do  would  go  no  further  than  to  exhibit  our 
inferiority  to  the  ancients, — in  a word,  that  the  British  islands  could  not  produce  a stone  to  be  at  all 
compared  with  those  dug  3000  years  ago  from  the  quarries  on  the  Nile.  Now  I confess  that  this 
argument  did  not  satisfy  my  mind,  and  that  the  question  took  with  me  tills  form.  Suppose,  instead  of 
inquiring  whether  we  can  find  in  the  earth  a stone  100  feet  long,  we  should  ask  each  other  whether  we 
could  contrive  to  make  a stone  200  feet  long.  To  build  an  obelisk  of  brick  is  of  course  sufficiently  easy ; 
to  face  it  with  coursed  stone  is  easy  also ; but  I have  asked  Mr.  Eansome  to  consider  whether  he  could 
face  it  with  artificial  polished  granite,  solid  and  durable,  and  without  a seam.  I can  only  say  for  myself 
that,  if  I rightly  understand  his  process,  I think  he  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Whether  so  or  not,  however,  I think  it  is  a fair  question,  and  not  only  for  Mr.  Eansome,  but  for  any 
other  such  competitor  with  nature. 

But  my  list  of  recently  introduced  principles  for  the  imitation  of  stone  is  not  yet  exhausted ; there 
are  other  scientific  discoveries  to  be  set  forth,  which  many  will  think  to  be  equally  refined  and  interesting 
with  the  last. 
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I happen  to  have  hinted,  in  passing,  that  one  theory  of  the  chemists,  in  respect  of  the  remarkable 
hardness  of  very  old  mortar,  is  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the  lime  and  the  sand  have  slowly  entered 
into  a somewhat  indistinct  combination  as  silicate  of  lime.  If  I remember  rightly,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith 
told  me  that  he  had  tried  an  experiment  on  this  point,  by  placing  a portion  of  lime  mortar  on  a polished 
surface  of  flint,  (silica  of  the  best  for  the  purpose,)  and  actually  waiting  twenty  years  before  he 
removed  it ; and  that  he  found  the  silica  untouched  by  the  lime — the  polish  of  the  surface  unclouded. 
But  be  this  as  it' may,  another  well-known  theory  is  that  the  more  ordinary  induration  of  mortar,  in 
all  circumstances,  is  the  result  of  an  absorption  from  the  air  of  carbonic  acid.  Quick-lime,  of  course,  is 
calcined  limestone, — carbonate  of  lime  from  which  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  completely  driven  oft'  by 
heat.  When  slaked  and  made  up  in  mortar,  it  is  a hydrate ; when  set  hard,  after  a short  time,  it  is 
simply  relieved  of  its  water  by  evaporation,  and  left  to  the  cohesion  which  any  other  paste  or  putty 
acquires  when  dry.  Then,  says  our  theory,  a slow  process  is  set  up,  whereby  the  lime  recovers  from 
the  air  the  carbonic  acid  which  was  separated  from  it  in  the  kiln,  and  the  hydrate  becomes  gradually  a 
carbonate  again — actually  limestone  again— and  so  grows  harder  and  harder  in  course  of  time. 

Now,  if  a pie.ce  of  limestone  taken  from  an  old  wall  be  carefully  examined  at  the  joints,  it  is  found 
that  the  mortar  adheres  in  such  a way  as  to  form,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  stone  surface,  a sort  of 
crust  which  is  harder  than  the  rest.  Mr.  Westmacott,  who  is  present  with  us  this  evening  to  lend 
his  aid  to  our  inquiry,  has  cleverly  laid  hold  of  this  fact  in  the  following  way.  This  special  induration 
of  the  mortar,  he  argues,  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  absorption  by  the  lime  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
stone.  And  if  this  be  so,  says  he  further,  take  common  lime  and  sand,  like  mortar,  and  add  thereto  to 
a certain  proportion  of  the  uncalcined  carbonate,  for  the  mere  supply  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  we  have 
a perfect  imitation  of  natural  stone — a calcareous  sandstone ; and  further,  if,  instead  of  siliceous  sand, 
we  adopt  calcareous,  the  stone  is  equivalent  to  a natural  limestone.  Specimens  of  the  material  thus 
produced  are  before  us ; and  it  certainly  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  any  block  made  in 
this  way,  with  common  lime  concrete  and  a prepared  carbonate,  turns  out  to  be  apparently  a very  hard, 
strong,  and  durable  stone.  As  this  invention  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  of  it 
in  general  terms.  Mr.  Westmacott  has  patented  the  invention  in  its  application  to  mortar,  plaster,  and 
some  other  subjects,  but  not,  I believe,  as  referring  to  stone.  The  application  of  Coignet’s  rule,  by-the- 
bye — little  water  and  much  beating — would  probably  be  very  serviceable  in  any  stone  thus  made. 

There  is  a patent,  however,  (Bousfield’s,  dated  1856,  No.  2282,)  which  proceeds  a little  way  upon 
the  same  principle,  as  applied  directly  to  the  manufacture  of  stone.  By  this  plan,  80  or  85  parts  of 
ordinary  chalk,  and  15  or  20  of  slaked  lime,  are  mixed  together,  moulded  under  presssure,  and  dried  in 
the  open  air ; when  the  blocks,  says  the  patentee,  “ will  be  found  to  possess  a degree  of  compactness  and 
firmness  resembling  stone,  which  increases  indefinitely  with  age,  and,  if  the  ingredients  are  pure,  will 
rival  marble  iii  whiteness  and  beauty.” 

Another  patent,  (Ellis’s,  dated  1857,  No.  1389,)  by  a Canadian  engineer,  is  worth  noting.  The 
patentee  professes  a good  deal  that  may  interest  us.  First,  he  takes  liquid  silicate  of  soda,  (the  water- 
glass  of  former  mention,  and  the  material  of  both  Kansome’s  processes,)  and  mixes  with  it  a strong 
cream  of  lime  and  water.  This,  he  says,  makes  a firm  and  insoluble  silicate  of  lime,  and  with  it,  as  a 
cementing  medium,  he  professes  to  concrete  together  what  he  calls  “ a great  variety  of  materials.”  For 
imitations  of  natural  stone,  he  employs  the  same  stone  reduced  to  powder.  This,  of  course,  may  look, 
at  first  sight,  like  pulling  nature  to  pieces  for  the  satisfaction  of  reconstruction ; but  this  criticism 
would  not  be  just,  for  no  doubt  there  are  many  species  of  stone  of  such  feeble  cohesion  as  to  be 
worthless  which  might  very  economically  be  crushed  to  sand  and  made  up  again  with  the  silicate  of 
lime.  For  imitations  of  marble,  he  takes  shells  and  marble  ground  to  powder,  and  mixes  with  the 
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silicate  of  lime  as  before.  With  granite  he  takes  a similar  course;  and  he  mentions  “ freestone,  slate, 
porphyry,  malachite,  and  other  stones,”  as  within  the  reach  of  ingenious  manufacture  by  his  process. 
He  takes,  also,  sueh  a thing  as  pounded  brick  ballast,  or  slag,  adds  ground  limestone,  and  makes  up,  as 
before,  with  his  silicate  of  lime ; and  so  on.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  is  the  forerunner,  not  only  of 
Mr.  Ransome,  but  of  Mr.  Westmacott  also.  He  takes  carbonate  of  lime,  ground  to  a line  powder, 
mixes  therewith  a proportion  of  ordinary  ground  slaked  lime  (the  hydrate),  damps  the  mixture  with  very 
little  water,  moulds  it,  under  pressure,  in  polished  metal  moulds,  and  turns  it  out  polished  stone.  As  to 
the  precise  form  of  his  invention,  he  says — “ I do  not  claim  generally  the  use  of  alkaline  silicates  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  stone; — I do  not  claim  the  (second)  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  when  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  merely  coarsely  powdered  or  granulated,  as  I have  found  it  necessary  that  it  should 
be  reduced  to  a fine  powder  or  flour.”  It  thus  appears  how  closely  he  approached  empirically  the 
delicate  scientific  principle  of  Mr.  Ransome,  and  the  equally  refined  perception  of  Mr.  Westmacott ; 
especially  the  latter;  but  how  effectually  he  missed  both,  leaving  it  to  Ransome  to  suggest  the  use 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  to  Westmacott  to  point  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  best  use  of  the  ground 
carbonate  was  not  to  make  an  impalpable  paste  and  a polished  surface,  but  to  supply  rapidly,  whether 
fine  or  coarse,  that  carbonic  acid  which  the  lime  must  otherwise  draw  slowly  from  the  air. 

The  only  other  invention  I have  to  describe  is  Barffs  patent ; 1861;  No.  1738.  Ransome  deals 
with  the  cementing  strength  of  silicate  of  lime;  Westmacott  directs  us  to  carbonate  of  lime;  Barff 
turns  to  quite  another  quarter,  and  introduces  silicate  of  alumina.  But  lie  does  not  merely  revert  to 
the  notion  of  the  hydraulic  cements,  which  may  be  said  to  rely  as  much  upon  the  alumina  of  their 
composition  as  the  lime;  (hence  the  supposed  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina  rejected  by  Coignet;)  but 
he  dispenses  with  the  lime  altogether,  and  depends  upon  the  alumina  alone.  It  may  also  be  noted,  in 
favour  of  this  idea,  that  in  Ransome’s  principle  Barff’s  is  distinctly  recognised,  inasmuch  as  the  washing 
or  dipping  solution  described  in  Ransome’s  patent  of  1861  is  not  alone  chloride  of  calcium,  but,  as  an 
alternative,  chloride  of  aluminum ; — that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  cement  to  be  produced  might  be  either 
silicate  of  lime  or  silicate  of  alumina,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  operator.  But  whether  Mr.  Ransome 
has  ever  operated  with  silicate  of  alumina  in  this  way  I do  not  know ; even  if  he  has,  however,  the  mode 
of  Barff  is  quite  different. 

The  process  which  Barff  follows  is  as  simple  as  any.  Preliminarily,  if  we  take  one  part  of  an 
aqueous  aluminate  of  potash,  he  says,  with  three  parts  of  the  alkaline  silicate,  or  water-glass,  so  often 
mentioned,  (silicate  of  potash,  however,  not  of  soda,)  the  mixture  will,  in  a few  hours,  set  into  a sort  of 
dull  glass  — in  fact,  an  artificial  felspar,  perfectly  brittle  and  of  no  very  great  tenacity,  but  altogether 
insoluble  in  water.  This,  then  (of  which  samples  are  produced)  is  silicate  of  alumina ; and  with  it, 
while  liquid,  the  inventor  makes  up  sand,  or  any  other  such  dust,  into  a paste,  moulding  this  into  blocks, 
as  in  any  other  case,  and  then  placing  the  blocks  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  until  the  cement  has  set  hard. 
The  sample  before  you  is  formed  of  Bath-stone  dust ; I have  attached  it  to  a piece  of  Bath  stone  on  one 
side,  and  a piece  of  Terra  Cotta  on  the  other ; the  points  of  singular  resemblance  and  slight  contrast 
will  be  easily  perceived.  I have  also  invited  a representative  of  the  patentee  to  attend,  and  afford 
further  explanations. 

This  closes  the  list  of  the  chief  substances  produced  as  artificial  stone,  and  I have  only  now  to  leave 
their  criticism  in  your  hands.  There  are  many  questions  which  I might  wish  to  raise,  such  as  the 
cost  of  production,  the  resistance  to  London’s  soot,  the  means  of  cleaning  off  that  soot,  the 
possibility  of  carving  when  desirable,  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  consequent  risk  of  damage  by 
frost  and  heat,  the  absorption  also  of  atmospheric  gases,  and  consequent  risk  of  damage  by  direct 
decomposition.  But  these  I should  have  to  argue  at  considerable  length  if  I entered  upon  them  at  all ; 
so  they  must  be  passed  over  with  suggestion  only. 
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The  artistic  question  of  the  use  of  such  materials  I must  also  not  attempt  to  deal  with,  further  than 
to  say  that  I for  one  should  be  very  lenient  in  my  criticism  of  any  really  successful  attempt  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  London  brick ; and  provided  the  more  needless  and  ignorant  forms  of  sham  were 
avoided,  I should  not  expect  too  much  originality  at  first. 

With  this  I beg  leave  to  bring  to  a close  my  introduction  of  what  I consider  to  be  a sybject 
well  worthy  of  your  detailed  discussion,  thanking  various  friends  present  for  aid  already  given,  and 
requesting  them  and  others  to  aid  still  further  by  placing  before  the  meeting  many  facts  and  arguments 
which  I may  have  overlooked. 

(Samples  of  natural  and  artificial  stone,  &c.,  were  before  the  meeting,  provided  by  the  Lecturer 
and  the  various  manufacturers  interested.) 

The  Chairman  said,  before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  most  interesting  subject,  I am 
sure  you  will  all  be  anxious  to  return  thanks  to  our  friend  Mr.  Kerr,  for  his  very  able  and  lucid  paper. 
[A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation],  I think,  then,  the  more  convenient  mode  of  proceeding 
will  be,  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  attended  this  evening  to  give  us  explanations  and  illustrations  of 
their  processes  of  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  should  do  so  at  once,  as  shortly  and  as  clearly  as  they  can. 
I will,  therefore,  call  severally  on  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  Mr.  Barff  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  RANSOME,  Visitor. — The  materials  employed  in  the  process  Mr.  Kerr  has  described  as  being 
patented  by  myself,  are  composed  principally  of  sand  and  clay,  although  other  materials  may  be  used  if 
it  is  more  convenient  to  adopt  them.  This  substance,  which  I have  here  (produced  from  a small  metal 
box),  is  simply  common  sand,  with  from  5 to  10  per  cent,  of  clay,  combined  with  a certain  proportion 
of  silicate  of  soda.  The  sand  and  clay  being  properly  mixed  with  the  silicates  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  gallon  of  silicate  to  one  bushel  of  material ; it  is  then  pressed  into  moulds,  which  may  be  made 
of  iron  or  wood,  or  even  of  plaster  of  Paris,  (according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  article  is  required), 
and  afterwards  saturated  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  specimens  before  you  are 
principally  prepared  from  plaster  of  Paris  moulds.  Here  (referring  to  a specimen)  is  a thin  slab  of 
stone  which  has  been  produced  merely  by  passing  the  sand  and  silicate  between  a roller  and  an 
iron  plate,  and  afterwards  treating  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  This  (pointing  to  another 
specimen)  which  I have  here,  is  simply  a mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  with  the  proportion  of  soluble 
silicate,  and  which,  as  you  will  see,  is  now  in  a soft  pulpy  state  ; but  which,  upon  being  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  is  almost  instantaneously  converted  into  a hard  compact  stone.  By  this 
last  operation  the  silicate  of  soda  is  decomposed ; the  silica  combines  with  the  lime,  forming  silicate 
of  lime,  and  the  chloride  combines  with  the  soda,  forming  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt.  If 
I immerse  a piece  of  this  material,  which  is  merely  a mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  soluble  silicate, 
[illustrating]  in  a tumbler  of  water,  you  will  see  it  not  only  does  not  harden,  but  falls  to  pieces, 
showing  that  the  soluble  silicate  of  soda  cannot  resist  the  ordinary  humidity  of  our  climate.  But 
now  I will  call  your  attention  to  this  piece  of  the  same  material  which  has  subsequently  been 
immersed  only  for  a few  seconds  in  a bath  of  calcium.  [The  specimen  now  exhibited  showed  a 
considerable  amount  of  induration].  The  combination,  as  you  now  see,  is  very  rapid,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  in  the  few  minutes,  during  which  I have  described  the  process,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  silicate  of  lime  has  attained  its  maximum  hardness : on  the  contrary,  it  is  now  in 
what  we  may  term  a gelatinous  state  : it  will  gradually  pass  from  that  into  the  crystalline,  and  in  that 
transition  materially  increases  in  hardness  and  intensity.  You  will  see  it  more  clearly  illustrated  if  we 
put  the  two  separate  solutions — Hz.,  the  silicate  of  soda  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  into  a glass  without 
mixing  any  extraneous  matter,  double  decomposition  immediately  takes  place,  and  a gelatinous  silicate 
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of  lime  is  instantly  formed ; but  it  remains,  as  you  will  observe  at  present,  in  a gelatinous  form  ; by 
degrees  this  passes  from  the  gelatinous  into  the  crystalline  state,  and  as  it  passes  into  that  state  it 
hardens.  The  only  amount  of  cohesion,  or  the  only  bond  of  union  this  piece  of  stone  possesses,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  simply  that  which  is  derived  from  the  production  of  a substance  similar  to  that 
you  observe  in  this  glass,  produced  in  a few  seconds  ; and,  therefore,  although  in  these  few  minutes  it 
has  attained  such  an  amount  of  hardness  as  makes  it  difficult  to  break,  yet  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
the  comparison  between  the  strength  of  the  one  and  the  other  will  be  much  more  obvious.  [Mr. 
Ransom®  pointed  out  specimens  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  way  he  had  described  in  various  kinds 
of  moulds].  He  proceeded. — The  question  of  strength  has  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Kerr,  and  these 
[pointing]  are  some  pieces  of  stone  which  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  power  of  cohesion.  This  block  [pointing  to  a specimen]  of  natural  stone  from  the  celebrated  Park 
Spring  Quarry,  has  been  tested  and  broke  with  a weight  of  10  J cwt.  These  [pointing  to  other 
specimens]  are  two  blocks  of  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone,  made  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  and 
tested  in  the  same  way,  and  they  broke  with  a tensile  strain  of  17^  cwt.  ; and  here  is  another 
similar  block  of  the  concrete  stone,  which  has  remained  uninjured  with  the  same  amount  of  strain  upon 
it.  The  sectional  area  is  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the  reason  I apprehend  why  this  latter  specimen 
has  sustained  the  great  pressure  and  remained  intact  is  principally  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  a 
little  longer  time  than  the  other  specimens  which  broke.  We  have  experimented  very  largely  upon 
this  material,  and  in  the  paper  I have  handed  to  the  secretaries  there  are  details  of  experiments  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Burnell,  showing  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone  to 
sustain  a great  amount  of  transverse  and  tensile  strain,  as  well  as  to  resist  a heavy  crushing 
weight.  A 4 inch  square  block  of  the  material,  of  which  this  is  a portion,  taken  from  the  same 
block,  sustained  a pressure  of  upwards  of  30  tons  ! [The  Chairman.  — Have  you  any  specimens 
which  show  how  deep  the  process  penetrates  into  the  stone.]  Mr,  RANSOME. — I have  nothing 
here  larger  than  the  specimens  on  the  table,  but  I may  state  that  some  of  these  fragments  are 
taken  from  the  centre  of  a stone  two  feet  thick ; and  it  was  upon  a fragment  cut  out  from  one  of  those 
large  blocks  of  stone  that  the  experiment  I have  alluded  to  was  made.  The  pieces  were  taken  from 
large  blocks  weighing  from  3 to  5 tons  each.  A block  was  opened,  and  from  the  centre  we  cut  out  a 
cube  of  4 inches  ; that  was  submitted  to  pressure,  and  was  found  to  stand  a crushing  weight  of  30  tons- 
These  are  fragments  I believe  from  the  same  block. 

The  Chairman. — This  is  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  whole  discussion,  because  in  former 
experiments  in  most  instances  it  has  appeared  that  the  material  applied  has  not  penetrated  deeper  than 
a quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  surface ; if,  therefore,  this  specimen  has  been  taken  out  of  the  centre  of  a 
two  feet  cube  it  is  very  remarkable  indeed. 

Mr.  RANSOHE. — That  is  one  of  the  objections  to  my  process  that  I was  met  with  from  the 
commencement — viz.,  the  fear  expressed  by  practical  men  as  to  the  possibility  of  penetrating  a mass  of  a 
given  thickness ; and  it  was  mainly  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  in  the  heart  of  these 
stones  that  the  block  to  which  I have  alluded  was  purposely  cut  in  halves.  But  before  that  was  tried  I 
had  satisfied  myself  that  our  experiments  need  not  be  limited  to  the  construction  of  blocks  of  2,  3,  4, 
or  even  6 feet  in  thickness  ; from  watching  carefully  the  effect  produced  upon  some  large  blocks  in 
process  of  manufacture.  In  order  to  test  the  penetration  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  a temporary  edge 
was  left  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  blocks  of  concrete  stone,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  might  be  applied  from  the  upper  surface.  These  stones  were  not  immersed  in  the 
solution — as  you  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kerr — but  every  drop  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  was  poured  upon  the  upper  surface,  and  we  could  detect  from  watching,  inch  by  inch,  with 
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the  greatest  nicety,  the  depth  to  which  this  chloride  of  calcium  was  penetrating  this  mass  of  stone,  and 
in  a block  of  2 feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  mass  was  perfectly  saturated,  and  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  oozed  through  the  pores  of  the  stone  like  perspiration  from  the  skin  of  the  body ; therefore,  I 
was  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  result  when  the  stone  was  cut  open. 

Mr.  IvERR. — Do  you  apply  the  solution  externally  to  indurate  the  surface. 

Mr.  RANSOME. — Instead  of  its  being  what  might  be  imagined,  a porous  and  fragile  mass,  such  is 
not  the  case,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a hard  and  compact  stone ; and  I may  illustrate  that  by  stating, 
that  when  I commenced  working  out  the  details  of  this  process,  my  own  impression  was,  that  to  effect  a 
successful  result,  it  would  be  necessary,  after  having  mixed  the  sand  with  the  first  solution  of  silicate  of 
soda,  and  formed  it  into  a block,  it  would  be  desirable  to  dry  it,  so  as  to  expel  as  much  of  the  moisture 
as  possible,  and  to  make  way  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  chloride  of  calcium.  In  carrying  out 
those  experiments,  we  did,  at  first,  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  to 
penetrate  beyond  four  or  six  inches ; and  it  was  next  door  to  an  accidental  circumstance  by  which, 
instead  of  submitting  these  blocks  to  a certain  heat  to  dry  them,  we  found,  by  applying  the  chloride  of 
calcium  immediately,  while  the  silicate  of  soda  was  in  its  moistest  form,  and  when  the  stone  was  no  more 
nor  less  than  a pulp,  that  the  water  was  the  best  vehicle  to  assist  the  permeation,  and  thus 
produce  the  double  decomposition.  The  chloride  of  calcium  so  applied  rapidly  permeated  the  whole 
mass ; and  if  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  applied  in  succession,  from  the  time  the  block  is  first  made,  I 
believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a stone  of  eight  or  ten  feet  square.  The  materials  will 
be  found  to  be  so  reasonable  in  cost,  that  we  anticipate — and,  I may  say,  we  are  prepared  to  supply — 
blocks  of  stone  at  quite  as  low  prices  as  natural  stone  in  the  City  of  London.  But  when  you  take  into 
account  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  workmanship  required  on  the  stone,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  show 
that  the  whole  of  that  outlay  ought  to  be  profit  upon  the  manufacture  of  this  material.  As  I have  already 
stated,  one  gallon  of  each  solution  is  sufficient  to  produce  a cubic  foot  of  stone.  In  making  that 
calculation,  I allude  to  the  finer  descriptions  of  material.  The  proportion  of  silicate  and  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  are  the  only  two  ingredients  with  reference  to  which  there  is  expense ; the  quantity 
required  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  grains  of  the  sand,  the  concrete  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
finer  the  quality  of  the  sand,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  solution  required  ; but  if,  in  the  place  of  fine 
sand,  we  substitute  shingle  and  stones,  the  cost  of  a block  of  that  description  would  be  less  than  half 
what  the  other  would  be.  Mr.  Kerr  has  alluded  to  the  origin  of  this  invention,  which  took  its  rise  from 
the  remarks  which  were  passed  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  decay  of 
the  stone  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  the  specimen  I now  hold  in  my  hand  is  composed  of 
the  powder  produced  from  crushing  the  Bolsover  Moor  stone,  combined  by  the  same  process.  With 
respect  to  indurating  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  in  order  to  render  it  perfectly  non-absorbent,  the 
stone,  after  it  is  formed  into  blocks,  is  treated  a second  time  with  silicate  of  soda,  and  a second 
application  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  Chairman. — I am  sure  we  owe  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Ransome  for  the  very  clear  and 
unpretending  way  in  which  he  has  brought  his  process  before  us,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Westmacott  will 
allow  me  to  call  upon  him  to  say  a few  words  upon  his  plans,  if  he  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WESTMACOTT,  Visitor. — As  my  patent  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  I have  but  a few  specimens  with 
me  to-night,  but  sufficient,  I think,  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which  my  cement  can  be  used.  Before 
I explain  these,  I will  make  a few  remarks,  showing  how  I was  led  to  the  application  of  my  principle. 
In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I found  that  upon  testing  a calcareous  stone,  burning  a portion  of  it, 
and  bringing  it  back  as  an  hydrate  of  lime,  that  placing  it  upon  the  unburnt  part,  it  was  much 
superior  at  the  points  of  contact  than  when  placed  upon  brick  or  any  silicious  stone;  in  fact,  I could 
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scarcely  distinguish  where  the  lime  ceased,  or  the  stone  began ; the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  hy  pul- 
verizing the  unburnt  and  multiplying  the  points  of  contact,  a similar  result  might  be  produced  throughout 
the  mass,  my  only  fear  being  that  I should,  by  so  doing,  lose  cohesive  power,  but  to  my  surprise  I found 
that  within  certain  proportions,  instead  of  doing  so,  I gained ; for  that  one  part  of  lime  and  two  parts  of 
chalk  produced  a cement  much  harder  and  capable  of  cementing  a larger  portion  of  sand  than  if  the 
three  parts  were  pure  lime.  I have  here  a specimen  moulded  from  a stiff  paste  which  consists  of 
one  part  grey  lime,  two  parts  chalk,  and  twelve  parts  of  river  sand — that  is,  having  fourteen  parts  of 
insoluble  matter  to  one  of  soluble  : this  specimen  has,  I believe,  indurated  throughout,  and  will  bear  a 
pressure  greater  than  Portland  stone.  I will  now  describe  the  two  forms  in  which  I prepare  it : if 
wanted  for  common  mortar,  1 slack  the  lime  and  mix  the  ground  chalk  with  it,  to  form  a cream,  then 
add  sand  with  it  in  the  usual  manner;  this  I use  at  once,  but  it  will  improve  by  age  if  kept  damp  : in 
this  form  it  indurates  gradually,  varying  according  to  the  weather  and  amount  of  sand  it  contains  from 
the  sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  per  week ; but,  for  some  purposes,  as  an  instance,  rendering  plaster, 
I mix  the  sand  with  the  lime  and  chalk  in  a pure  state  before  adding  water,  the  difference  being  that 
whereas  in  the  first  form  the  mortar  gradually  indurates,  in  this,  I can  place  it  upon  the  laths  before  the 
lime  slacks,  which  generally  takes  place  in  about  an  hour,  and  it  sufficiently  hardens  to  allow  of  the 
second  coat  to  be  followed  much  quicker  than  usual,  often  the  same  day  ; and  though  it  does  not 
eventually  indurate  to  an  equal  strength  to  the  first  method,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  practical  persons,  it 
forms  a plaster  harder  and  stronger  without  hair  than  they  have  hitherto  seen  with  that  material 
combined.  Another  quality  it  possesses — viz.,  it  is  not  liable  to  crack.  [Mr.  Westmacott  introduced 
specimens  made  at  different  dates].  He  continued — I have  also  specimens  of  an  external  stucco,  in 
which  a highly  hydraulic  lime  is  used  [he  exhibited  specimens  of  these]  in  which  there  is  one  part 
lime,  two  of  chalk,  and  two  of  sand — this  stucco  indurates  quickly  through  the  mass.  Mr.  Westmacott 
next  pointed  to  a specimen  of  cement  made  in  August  last,  consisting  of  one  part  grey  lime  and  two 
of  chalk,  as  one  of  his  oldest  specimens,  and  which  had  been  in  his  garden  since  that  period,  showing 
the  extent  of  hardness  it  is  capable  of  attaining  by  age  and  subject  to  atmospheric  influences. 

The  Chairman. — Do  I understand  you  to  say  you  use  nothing  but  natural  materials,  and  no 
chemicals  ? 

Mr.  WESTMACOTT. — Nothing  whatever — the  only  chemical  effect,  so  far  as  I can  at  present 
perceive,  is  produced  by  my  supplying  at  once  a large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  in  the  present  mortar  has  to  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  the  atmosphere — indeed, 
one  cause  of  my  entering  into  a series  of  experiments  during  leisure  hours  was,  from  reading  in  a 
paper  that  in  a wall  twelve  feet  thick  and  several  centuries  old,  the  mortar  in  the  centre  was 
found  not  indurated,  and  analysis  proved  that,  in  proportion  as  it  was  so,  a larger  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  had  taken  place.  I now  invite  your  inspection  of  two  pieces  of  natural  stone,  the 
interstices  on  one  side  of  each  I have  filled  up  with  the  cement : this  I effected  by  a trowel,  and  in 
about  three  minutes  the  polish  you  see  was  produced.  I find,  also,  that  by  the  addition  of  a little 
plaster  of  Paris,  a good  internal  cement  is  produced  (showing  a specimen)  which  dries  quickly,  and  is 
much  harder  than  plaster  of  Paris.  The  only  point  I have  now  to  notice  is  a most  important  one  — 
viz.,  its  cost,  which  will  be  less  than  common  mortar. 

The  Chairman. — Because  it  will  take  more  sand. 

Mr.  Westmacott. — Yes  ; and  because  two-thirds  of  the  cementitious  material  used  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  lime.  I shall  be  pleased  to  find  Mr.  Bansome  supplying  his  stone  for  many  buildings, 
and  can  only  add  that  I shall  be  happy  to  cement  them  together  with  a tenacious  and  durable  stone 
mortar.  I have  now,  Sir,  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  making  this  statement,  and  for  your 
kind  attention. 
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The  Chairman. — To  follow  out  the  plan  I have  prescribed,  I will  now  call  upon  any  gentleman 
respecting  Mr.  BarfFs  process  to  address  this  meeting. 

Mr.  TrOTMAN,  Visitor,  then  came  forward  and  said, — I should  explain  that  I am  the  representative  of 
the  firm  of  Bartlett,  Brothers,  & Co.,  who  work  the  patents  of  which  Mr.  Barff  is  the  patentee.  Mr.  Kerr, 
who  has  read  the  Paper  this  evening,  has  touched  upon  a process  in  which  the  firm  with  whom  I am 
connected  are  interested,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  with  silicate  of  alumina.  I should 
tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  were  brought  to  the  discovery  of  this  material  for  artificial  stone  by 
using  it  for  the  purposes  of  induration.  The  silicates  of  soda  and  potash  have  been  known  for  years, 
but  they  have  not  borne  out  the  expectations  of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  them,  and  a great  many 
difficulties  yet  remain  to  be  overcome.  We  lay  claim  to  having  overcome  one  great  difficulty,  that  is, 
in  their  decomposition.  The  ordinary  method  of  decomposing  the  silicates  has  been  through  the  use  of 
acid  re-agents.  So  instantaneous  is  the  effect  of  these  re-agents  that,  in  the  process  of  decomposition, 
a tearing  up  as  it  were  takes  place,  and  there  is  not  that  crystalline,  or  regular  production,  one  would 
look  for.  In  our  own  case  we  overcome  that  objection  by  taking  a re-agent  in  the  same  kind  of  men- 
struum as  the  silicate — that  is  to  say,  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  re-agent,  instead  of  an  acid  solution  of 
the  same.  Thus,  we  take  a silicate  of  potash  and  an  aluminate  of  potash  ; these,  mixed  together  in 
their  proper  proportion,  will  remain  liquid  for  any  period  of  time  within  reason ; therefore,  instead  of 
the  instantaneous  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  ordinary  re-agents,  they  remain  liquid,  and  you 
may  mix  them  up  with  any  materials  you  choose,  or  pay  them  over  a surface,  or  do  what  you  will  with 
them.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  silicate  of  soda  and  potash,  are  aware  of  their  extreme  viscidity, 
and  anything  mixed  up  or  coated  by  them  is  rendered  thereby  impermeable,  and  therefore,  to  get 
another  solution  into  such  silicates,  much  less  behind  it,  for  their  decomposition,  was  impossible ; the 
only  alternative  was,  therefore,  to  put  on  the  two  solutions  as  one,  and  let  them  go  in  as  one ; decom- 
position then  setting  in,  mere  dryness  is  all  then  necessary  to  produce  this  material — [Hands  to  the 
Chairman  pieces  of  glassy  substance,  silicate  of  alumina.]  This  material  is  nothing  more  than  silicate 
of  potash  and  alumina  allowed  to  dry.  We  argued,  that  if  this  material,  in  a liquid  state,  is  put  into 
stone,  and  receives  this  form  and  condition  by  the  mere  process  of  drying,  the  object  of  induration  is 
achieved ; and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  supposed  the  mixing  of  pounded  materials  with  the  solution 
before  referred  to,  would  bring  about  a substitute  for  natural  stone.  This  [alluding  to  a specimen  on 
the  table]  is  not  prepared  for  the  occasion,  but  taken  from  similar  ones  in  our  laboratory,  and  is  the 
silicate  of  alumina  mixed  up  with  pounded  Bath  stone,  which  produces,  when  dried  without  heat,  the 
artificial  stone  before  you.  I would  also  make  a few  remarks  upon  a patent  of  ours  preceding  that 
patent.  The  one  of  which  I now  speak  was  taken  out  antecedent  to  those  interesting  meetings  held  by 
this  Institute  in  January,  1861,  because  we  date  as  far  back  as  October,  1860.  I will  read  a few  lines 
from  the  Specification  : “ To  obtain  artificial  stone  by  my  improved  process,  I employ  powdered  pumice- 
stone  in  combination  with  soluble  silicates,  such  as  silicate  of  soda  or  silicate  of  potash.”  I should  pre- 
mise this  by  saying,  that  in  looking  for  materials  to  combine,  such  for  instance  as  sand,  chalk,  clay, 
&c.,  one  naturally  looks  for  the  best  material  to  combine  with  the  agents  you  are  going  to  employ,  for 
their  coherence.  It  was  long  thought  that  pumice-stone  might  be  used  very  advantageously  for  building 
purposes ; and,  in  our  patent,  we  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  pumice-stone,  or  volcanic  lava,  because 
we  found  it  did  produce  good  results  : nevertheless,  we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  pumice-stone,  but 
included  the  combination  of  other  materials  that  suited  the  purpose,  of  a cheaper  kind,  but  giving  the 
preference  to  the  pumice-stone  [continues  reading  of  Specification] — “ The  said  silicates  being  com- 
bined with  or  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  other  suitable  material  insoluble  in 
water,  which  will  decompose  or  chemically  unite  with  the  said  silicates,  proportionate  quantities  of  chalk, 
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sand,  or  other  similar  or  suitable  substance  may  bo  also  incorporated  with  the  compound,  and  thus  enable 
it  to  be  obtained  at  less  cost,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  or  description  of  the  work  to  which  it  was 
intended  to  be  applied.  Now,  here  [pointing  to  a specimen]  is  a piece  of  stone  manufactured  just  in 
that  way,  viz.,  with  carbonate  of  lead,  pumice-stone,  and  silicate  of  soda;  it  is  perfectly  insoluble,  you 
may  boil  it  as  long  as  you  please,  and  no  effect  will  be  produced  upon  it.  Our  Specification  states  the 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lead,  powdered  pumice-stone,  and  silicate  of  soda  ; you  may  mix  these  upon 
a palette  in  such  proportions,  and  will  have  there  the  veritable  stone  which  I now  lay  before  you,  with- 
out the  application  of  any  heat  whatever.  I have  mentioned  this  fact,  because  it  is  an  experiment  so 
simply  tried,  that  any  gentleman  can  make  with  a palette  and  knife,  and  by  that  means  see  how  far  my 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  result.  It  may  not  be  de  trop  to  say  that  the  silicate  of  soda  and  potash, 
have  for  many  years  been  taken  to  be  identical,  but  they  are  not  so.  There  must  be  in  these  liquid 
silicates  a certain  amount  of  free  alkali  to  retain  them  in  solution,  if  not,  they  precipitate  out  of  them- 
selves hydrate  of  silica.  If,  however,  you  have  too  much  alkali,  you  have  too  caustic  a product,  and  an 
inferior  silicate.  For  years  persons  have  been  trying  to  produce  silicate  with  as  little  alkalinity  as 
possible,  still  retaining  a perfect  solution  of  silica.  This  has  been  done  successfully.  We  have  now  a 
silicate  which  is  very  slightly  alkaline,  yet  this  amount  of  free  alkali,  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  atmosphere,  or  from  materials  from  which  it  may  be  combined,  wherever  it  obtains  it 
(and  it  is  almost  sure  to  obtain  it),  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed.  This  sulphate,  well  known  as  Glauber’s 
Salts,  is  very  soluble,  and  highly  efflorescent : when  the  weather  is  wet  it  retires  into,  and  when  the 
weather  is  dry  it  crystallizes  out  of  the  stone  or  substance  with  which  it  may  be  incorporated,  and  has 
the  effect  of  tearing  to  pieces  or  destroying  the  surface  of  the  material.  Now,  as  to  the  potash,  the 
same  thing  occurs,  so  far  as  that  the  sulphuric  acid  will  get  hold  of  the  alkali,  and  form  a sulphate  of 
potash ; but  this  sulphate  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  therefore  you  have  no  efflorescence  from 
the  potash.  If  you  do  not  get  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  deliquesce;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this 
acid  is  abundantly  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  you  get  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  insoluble.  I 
might  refer  you  to  some  of  the  compounds  formed  by  these  silicates.  If  you  take  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  mix  with  silicate,  you  make  a very  hard  compound  indeed;  but  a still  harder  one  if  ground  pumice 
be  also  mixed  with  it.  Carbonate  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  ground  pumice  mixed  up 
with  silicate  of  heavy  gravity,  makes  a most  remarkably  hard  compost ; but  expense  stops  us  here,  so 
far  as  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  an  artificial  stone  is  concerned.  Carbonate  of  caryta  and  lime 
may  be  combined  by  the  use  of  the  silicates,  but  they  make  but  a poor  compound  ; compared  with  the 
former,  they  are  vastly  inferior.  It  is  interesting  to  go  thus  from  one  decomposing  re-agent  to  another, 
noticing  the  various  degrees  of  hardness  and  value,  till  we  come  to  the  minimum,  which  is  chalk.  If 
you  take  a piece  of  chalk,  and  saturate  it  with  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  you  will  find  some  parts  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  while  some  parts  remain  very  soft : as  a rule,  however,  the  whole  of  the  outside  is  so  far 
hardened,  that  you  are  led  to  suppose  the  mass  is  thus  indurated  throughout ; but  break  it,  and  the 
inside  is  in  its  normal  condition.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  chalk  through  the  agency 
of  the  silicates.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  some  pounded  chalk,  and  mix  it  into  a lump  or  mass  with 
silicate,  you  find  it  present  externally  a hard  and  most  promising  appearance  ; but  your  bird-of-promise 
has  flown  so  soon  as  you  cut  it  through,  as  you  find,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  of  the 
hardened  coating  which  forms  the  exterior.  Why,  I cannot  perhaps  correctly  tell,  but  certainly  the 
peculiarity  of  the  silicate  is  to  come  to  the  outside.  I have  spoken  of  the  great  viscidity  of  the  silicates, 
and  I have  already  said  that  any  material  mixed  up  therewith  is  supposed  to  be  impenetrable.  I cannot 
understand,  then,  how  a block  of  stone,  of  any  size,  mixed  up  with  this  material,  can  take  into  its 
substance  the  chloride  of  calcium,  of  which  my  predecessor  has  spoken  to-night.  With  this  single 
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remark,  I will  let  that  question  rest  for  the  present ; but  I would  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  inside  of 
Mr.  Ransome’s  stone — for  there  is  an  inside  and  outside  to  this  question — I think  you  will  find  he 
says  [Quoting  from  Mr.  F.  Ransome’s  Specification  of  Patent,  April  9th,  1861]  : “ Besides  which,  it  is 
believed,  that  it  is  not  only  the  soluble  silicate  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  article  which,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  or  other  salt,  is  converted  into  silicate  of  lime,  or  insoluble  silicate, 
but  that,  throughout  the  whole  mass  the  soluble  silicate  becomes  slowly  converted  into  insoluble  silicate 
of  lime,  a portion  of  the  chalk  being  decomposed  to  supply  the  lime  to  the  silica.  Thus,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  chalk,  as  the  re-agent  of  the  silicate,  forms  a concrete,  after  a time,  with  the  sand,  which  shall 
be  sufficiently  hard  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  manufacturer.”  Now,  so  far  as  the  chloride  of  calcium 
is  concerned,  that  is  Mr.  Ransome’s  own ; but,  as  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned,  he  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  that,  inasmuch  as  October,  1860,  is  before  April,  1861.  With  this  short  statement  of  our 
process,  and  of  my  views  of  the  other  processes  before  you  this  evening,  I beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
kind  attention  you  have  paid  to  me. 

The  Chairman. — I am  quite  satisfied  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  have  heard  some  extremely 
new,  interesting  and,  in  some  degree,  startling  facts,  to-night ; and  I congratulate  the  gentlemen  who 
have  had  the  kindness  to  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  this  information,  upon  the  tern 
perate  way  in  which  their  views  have  been  laid  before  us,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  almost  juggling 
tricks  that  are  sometimes  introduced  ; and  we  may  truly  say  there  is  no  disguise,  either  in  what  they 
have  shown  us,  or  in  what  they  have  stated.  It  is  impossible  to  take  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
to-night.  You  have  heard  three  processes  described  in  a very  clear  and  lucid  way,  and  I think  it  is 
desirable  now  to  adjourn  the  question,  that  Members  may  have  time  to  think  over  it  quietly ; for,  to 
attempt  to  begin' the  discussion  now,  would,  I think,  spoil  our  appetite  for  another  time. 

The  discussion  upon  the  question  was  then  adjourned  until  the  27th  April,  when  it  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Burnell  would  explain  the  process  of  Coignet,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  specimens  of  those 
processes  that  had  already  been  explained  should  remain  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  for  Members  to 
examine,  and  that  a Committee  would  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing,  and  reporting  upon  the 
operations  of  their  manufacture. 
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MR.  RANSOME’S  EXPLANATION  OF  HIS  INVENTION. 

It  was  in  prosecuting  his  experiments  connected  with  a patent  for  “ improvements  in  preserving  stone 
and  other  substances,  obtained  in  the  year  1856,”  in  which  he  claims  as  his  invention  “ the  application 
first,  of  a soluble  silicate  of  soda,  or  other  alkali,  and  afterwards  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
“ or  other  soluble  salt,  of  an  alkaline  earth,  which  solutions,  upon  coming  in  contact,  mutually  decompose 
“ each  other,  produce  an  insoluble  silicate  of  lime  within  the  structure  of  the  stone — firmly  attaching 
“ itself  to,  and  enveloping  the  particles  of  which  the  stone  is  composed,”  that  Mr.  Ransome  was  struck 
with  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  silicate  of  lime  was  thus  obtained,  as  also  with  the  extraordinary 
cementitious  power  which  it  at  once  possessed.  Observing  the  remarkable  effect  that  was  instantaneously 
produced  upon  soft  and  friable  stones,  he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  ascertain  how  far  the  same 
principle  was  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  stone. 

A comparatively  few  experiments  were  now  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Ransome  that  by  means  of  the 
two  solutions — viz.,  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  common  sand,  chalk,  clay,  and 
other  almost  valueless  earthy  or  mineral  matter  could  readily  be  converted  into  a useful  and  durable 
material,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1861,  Mr.  Ransome  obtained  his  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  stone  by  such  means,  which  subsequent  results  have  shewn  to  be  suitable,  not  only  for  the  construction 
of  solid  masonry,  but  also  for  the  manufacture  of  the  most  elaborate  and  delicate  architectural 
embellishments. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  sand,  chalk,  or  other  mineral  substance  is 
intimately  mixed  with  its  proper  proportion  of  a solution  of  silicate  of  soda.  This  is  effected  in  an 
ordinary  pug-mill,  and  the  mixture,  which  is  thus  rendered  of  a plastic  consistence,  is  either  pressed 
into  blocks  or  moulds,  or  can  be  rolled  into  slabs,  or  forms  as  may  be  desired,  and  is,  afterwards,  either 
saturated  with,  or  immersed,  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  when  a double  decomposition  of  the 
two  solutions  employed — (viz.,  of  the  silicate  of  soda,  and  of  the  chloride  of  calcium),  immediately 
takes  place.  The  silica  combines  with  the  calcium,  and  at  once  forms  an  insoluble  silicate  of  lime, 
firmly  enveloping  and  cementing  together  all  the  particles  of  sand,  chalk,  or  other  mineral  of  which  the 
stone  is  composed,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  soda  and  forms  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  which  is  easily  removed  by  subsequent  washing. 

The  cost  of  production  in  plain  blocks  or  slabs  in  most  cases  is  less  than  that  at  which  natural 
stone  can  be  obtained,  whilst  for  mouldings,  or  other  ornamental  work,  the  additional  labour  in  working 
the  material  is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  require  notice ; the  principal  item  of  expense  in  such  work  is 
the  preparation  of  the  necessary  moulds,  but,  as  these  may  be  made  either  of  wood,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
they  need  by  no  means  be  costly,  and  where  a repetition  of  the  same  article  to  any  considerable  extent  is 
required,  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  mould  chargeable  upon  each  article  would  be  inappreciable. 

The  concrete  stone  has  been  extensively  employed  upon  the  several  stations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  extensions  and  elsewhere,  and  a solid  block 
nearly  8 feet  long,  and  2 feet  thick,  was  exhibited  at  the  late  International  Exhibition,  for  which  the 
prize  medal  was  awarded. 

Many  large  blocks  of  several  tons  weight  have  already  been  produced,  some  of  which  have 
afterwards  been  cut  open,  in  order  to  examine  the  effect  produced  throughout  the  entire  mass,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  portions  furthest  from  the  external  surfaces  were  as  hard  and  as  completely  combined 
as  any  other  parts  of  the  stone,  and  further  experience  has  shown  that  there  are  no  reasonable  limits  to 
the  dimensions  to  which  blocks  of  stone  can  safely  be  produced  by  this  means. 
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Amongst  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  process,  the  following  may  be  especially  noticed : 

1st.  The  manufacture  is  exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive,  requiring  no  large  amount  of  outlay 
in  the  construction  of  plan,  &c. 

2nd.  The  materials  employed  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nature,  and 
abound  in  almost  every  locality. 

3rd.  The  stone  can  be  immediately  manufactured  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  required  to  be  used,  and 
of  the  exact  form  needed. 

It  is  equally  applicable  for  solid  constructive  masonry,  and  for  the  most  elegant  and  elaborate 
embellishments.  In  appearance  and  texture  it  so  closely  resembles  the  best  descriptions  of  our  natural 
stones,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  it  can  easily  be  produced  of  any 
desired  tone  of  colour. 


4th.  No  waste  is  incurred  in  the  manufacture,  and  where  desirable,  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
carriage,  the  stones  can  be  made  hollow  as  readily  as  solid. 

5th.  That  whilst  most  of  our  natural  building  stones  are  rapidly  acted  upon  by  acid  vapours  and 
the  atmosphere,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  populous  towns,  to  such  an  extent  as 
produce  disfiguration  and  decay  in  a comparatively  short  period,  the  “ Patent  Concrete  Stone”  is  not 
only  totally  unaffected  by  such  influences,  but  gradually  increases  in  hardness  with  the  lapse  of  time ; 
and  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  chemists  and  geologists  is  “ that  Mr.  Ransome 
has  invented  a material  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  primary  rocks,  is  better  capable  of  giving 
permanency  to  external  architectural  decorations  than  any  stone  hitherto  used.” 


6th.  In  point  of  strength,  the  “ Patent  Concrete  Stone”  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to  Portland 
stone,  or  in  fact  to  any  of  the  natural  stones  with  which  it  has  been  tested. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  a series  of  experiments  which  were  conducted  by 
G.  R.  Burnell,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and  reported  upon  by  Professor  Ansted  in  a paper  read  by  him  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Cambridge. 

The  transverse  strength  was  tested  in  the  following  manner  : — 

A parallel  bar  of  “ Ransome’s  Concrete  Stone,”  measuring  4 inches  by  4 inches,  and  resting  upon  iron 
frames,  so  as  to  bear  1 inch  on  the  iron  at  each  end,  with  16  inches  clear  between  the  supports,  sustained 
a weight  suspended  from  the  centre  of  2,122  lbs.  (or  132  lbs.  per  inch  superficial)  ; whilst  a bar  of 
Portland  stone,  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  treated  similarly,  broke  with  759-)  lbs.  (nearly 
42  lbs.  per  inch). 


The  adhesive  power  was  proved  upon  pieces  of  stone  notched  for  the  purpose ; the  sectional  area  of 
which,  at  the  weakest  part,  was  5^  inches. 

The  specimen  of  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone  sustained  . . 1,980  lbs.  (or  360  lbs.  per  inch). 

Whilst  Portland  Stone,  of  same  dimensions,  and  treated)  . 1A.  n,  , OAA ,,  x 

’ ’ J.  1,104  lbs.  (or  200  lbs.  „ ). 

similarly,  broke  at  ......  J 

Bath  do.  do.  do.  do.  796  lbs.  (say  150  lbs.  „ ). 

Caen  do.  do.  do.  do.  768  lbs.  ( „ 150  lbs.  „ ). 


A 4-inch  cube  of  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone  was  found  to  sustain  a weight  of  30  tons  (nearly 
2 tons  per  inch)  before  it  was  crushed. 


The  Concrete  Stone  has  also  been  submitted  to  severe  chemical  tests  by  Dr.  E.  Frankland, 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  who  reports  as  follows: — 
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“ Chemical  Theatre,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
u December  21st,  18G1. 

“ I have  submitted  to  experimental  investigation  the  samples  of  stone 
forwarded  to  this  laboratory,  and  have  now  to  report  as  follows  : — 

“ The  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  manner.  The  samples  were  cut  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  were  well  brushed  with  a hard  brush.  Each  sample  was  then  thoroughly 
dried  at  212  degrees,  weighed,  partially  immersed  in  water  until  saturated,  and  again  weighed ; the 
porosity  or  absorptive  power  of  the  stone  was  thus  determined.  It  was  then  suspended  for  48  hours 
in  a very  large  volume  of  each  of  the  following  acid  solutions,  the  alteration  in  weight  after  each 
immersion  being  separately  estimated. 

“ The  sample  was  then  boiled  with  water  until  all  acid  was  removed,  and  again  weighed.  Finally, 
it  was  dried  at  212  degrees,  brushed  with  a hard  brush,  and  the  total  degradation  or  loss  since  the  first 
brushing  was  ascertained.  The  following  numbers  were  obtained  : — 


Name  of  Stone. 

Porosity. 

Per  centage 
of  water 
absorbed  by 
dry  stone. 

Per  centage  alteration  in  weight  by  immersion 
in  dilute  acid. 

Total  per 
centage  loss 
by  action  of 
acid  and 
subsequent 
boiling  in 
water. 

Further  loss 
by 

Brushing. 

Total 

degradation 
from  all 
causes. 

Of  1 per  cent. 

Of  2 per  cent. 

Of  4 per  cent. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Bath  .... 

11.57 

1.28 



2.82 



2.05 



5.91 

.26 

6.17 

Caen  .... 

9.86 

2.13 

— 

4.8  0 

— 

.67 

— 

11.73 

1.60 

13.33 

Aubigny 

4.15 

1.18 

— 

4.00 

— 

— 

1.04 

3.56 

.29 

3.85 

Portland  . 

8.86 

1.60 

— 

1,10 

— 

1.35 

— 

3.94 

.24 

4.18 

Anston 

6.09 

3.52 

— 

3.39 

— 

3.11 

— 

11.11 

.27 

11.38 

Whitby 

8.41 

1.07 

— 

— 

.53 

none 

none 

1.25 

.18 

1.43 

Hare  Hill 

4.31 

.75 

— 

— 

.60 

none 

none 

.98 

.15 

1.13 

Park  Spring 

4.15 

.71 

— 

— 

.10 

.15 

— 

.81 

none 

.81 

Ransome’s  Patent  . 

6.53 

.95 

none 

none 

none 

none 

.63 

.31 

.94 

“ The  numbers  in  the  above  table  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add, 
that  whilst  they  point  out  the  Portland,  Whitby,  Hare  Hill,  and  Park  Spring,  as  the  natural  stones  best 
adapted  to  withstand  the  influences  of  town  atmospheres,  they  also  indicate  that  Ransome’s  Patent 
Concrete  will  be  found  equal  to  the  best  of  these ; and  if  the  newness  of  Ransome’s  stone  (the  specimen 
experimented  upon  not  having  been  made  a fortnight)  be  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  its  binding  material — silicate  of  lime — becomes  harder  and  more  crystalline  by 
age,  I am  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ransome  has  invented  a material  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
primary  rocks,  is  better  capable  of  giving  permanency  to  external  architectural  decorations  than  any 
stone  hitherto  used.  I should  scarcely  have  imagined  it  possible  that  an  artificial  material  could  in  so 
short  a time,  and  without  any  application  of  heat,  have  attained  such  weather-resisting  powers.  Its 
permanency,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  moulded  into  any  form,  must  give  quite  a new  impulse 
to  the  external  decoration  of  buildings.  And  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I beg  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  composition  of  your  Patent  Concrete  Stone  which  would  lead  me  to  anticipate  that  it 
would  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  saline  influences  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  sea  coast;  on  the 
contrary,  I should  think  it  peculiarly  fitted  to  withstand  such  influences. 


“ E.  FRANKLAND.” 


■ 


ADJOURNED  DISCUSSION  UPON  THE  PRACTICAL  VENTILATION 

OF  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  March  2,  1863. 


Tiie  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel,  Vice-President,  having  announced  the  presentation  to  the 
Institute,  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  Associate,  of  one  of  the  blue  books  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
discussion,  suggested,  that  before  the  discussion  should  be  resumed,  the  gentlemen  who  had  sent  for 
inspection  the  models  of  their  inventions,  should  explain  their  construction  and  use,  in  order  that 
the  meeting  might  know  what  was  before  them. 

Mr.  M°Kinnell,  Visitor,  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following  statement : — I have  to  thank 
the  Institute  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  describing  the  apparatus  by  which  I have  ventilated 
many  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  throughout  the  country,  within  the  last 
few  years.  It  was  kindly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Marrable,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  Ventilation, — a 
subject  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overrated,  when  it  is  considered  that,  of  all  our  wants, 
fresh  air  is  the  most  continued  and  the  most  urgent.  We  require  food  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and 
drink  occasionally,  though  for  a considerable  time  it  is  possible  to  do  without  either.  But  we  need  a 
supply  of  air  not  less  than  fourteen  times  every  minute,  and  we  cannot  exist  more  than  a few  minutes 
without  it.  And  what  renders  a continuous  supply  the  more  necessary  is  the  fact  that,  in  using  the 
air  we  so  change  its  character,  that  what  we  expire  is  not  only  unfit  to  be  breathed  again,  but  is  charged 
with  a poison  which  vitiates  several  times  its  own  bulk.  In  the  atmosphere  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, the  Almighty  Architect  has  provided  for  the  continuous  removal  of  the  foul  air  as  it  passes 
from  the  lungs,  or  has  been  changed  by  combustion.  In  both  processes  the  products  become  lighter 
than  the  air,  and  rise  in  consequence,  while  fresh  air  rushes  in  instead.  The  aim  of  my  mode  of 
ventilation  is  to  carry  out  this  beneficent  arrangement  in  limited  and  confined  areas,  by  providing  for 
the  removal  of  the  air  as  it  becomes  vitiated,  and  replacing  it  by  a continuous  supply  of  fresh  air  from 
without.  As  the  air  rushes  from  the  pole  towards  the  warmer  regions  at  the  equator,  so  in  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  interior  and  exterior  atmosphere,  there  is  a force  available  for  venti- 
lation sufficient  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  air  in  every  kind  of  human  habitation,  if  facilities  for  the 
necessary  interchange  are  provided.  It  is  well  known  that  a tube  fixed  in  the  ceiling  of  an  apart- 
ment, intended  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air,  frequently  becomes  a channel  by  which 
air  is  admitted  instead.  I found  by  experiment  that,  occasionally,  both  a downward  and  an  upward 
current  could  be  detected  ; the  descending  occupying  the  circumference,  and  the  ascending  forming  a 
column  passing  up  the  centre.  These  movements  wrere  fitful  and  irregular.  But,  assuming  the  ten- 
dency to  indicate  a natural  law,  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  operation  might  be  assisted  by  relieving  the 
contending  currents  from  mutual  contact,  and  that  a steady  flow  in  each  direction  might  be  obtained 
in  comparatively  small  space,  which  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  buildings. 
On  introducing  an  inner  tube,  my  anticipations  were  realised.  The  light  vitiated  air  passed  steadily 
up  the  centre,  while  the  fresh  air  descended  through  the  space  between  with  a velocity  that  might 
have  produced  an  uncomfortable  draught  below.  This  suggested  the  addition  of  an  annular  flange, 
or  plate,  suspended  below  the  opening,  and  projecting  beyond  it,  to  deflect  the  current  horizontally 
along  the  ceiling,  towards  the  walls,  where,  descending,  it  drives  the  lighter  vitiated  air  into  the 
centre  to  pass  away.  Before  reaching  the  walls,  the  force  with  which  the  current  escapes  from  the 
flange  is  so  spent,  that  the  air  descends  imperceptibly,  or,  as  a Clergyman,  whose  Chapel  I had  ven- 
tilated, rather  poetically  described  it,  “like  the  shadow  of  a breeze.”  My  ventilator,  then,  consists  of 
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two  tubes,  one  within  the  other — the  central  and  annular  areas  being  about  equal.  The  inner  tube 
is  carried  higher  than  the  outer,  so  that  the  vitiated  air  may  pass  away  to  leeward,  while  the  fresh 
supply  enters  the  outer  tube  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  the  atmospheric  current  may  be 
moving.  The  upright  form  is  applicable  in  upper  apartments,  or  where  access  can  be  had  to  the  roof. 
In  lower  stories  the  ventilator  is  placed  between  floor  and  ceiliug,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  room  as 
may  be  practicable.  When  the  joists  are  laid  from  side  to  side,  an  opening  is  made  in  the  outer  wall 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  which  is  conveyed  honzontaJ  ly  into  the  annular  space  of  the  ventilator, 
while  the  centre  tube  conveys  the  vitiated  air  to  wherever  a vertical  shaft  can  be  found  to  carry  it  to  the 
roof.  This  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  in  old  buildings,  though  it  is  easily  provided  for  in  new  ; and 
various  means  have  been  resorted  to  by  which  the  difficulty  lias  been  overcome.  When  girders  come 
in  the  way  to  shut  up  the  through  passage,  another  form  becomes  necessary.  The  exit  tube  is  then 
carried  back  to  the  wall,  from  which  the  fresh  is  taken,  and  the  vitiated  air  got  rid  of  by  a flue  in  the 
wall,  or  by  some  of  those  expedients  to  which  I have  already  referred.  In  many  places  wdiere  access 
can  be  had  to  the  roof,  instead  of  carrying  both  tubes  through  the  ridge,  I have  preferred  to  supply 
the  fresh  air  horizontally,  and  carry  off  the  vitiated  air  at  the  ridge.  This  mode  enables  us  to  select 
the  best  point  from  which  to  take  the  fresh  air,  the  coolest  side  of  the  building  being  generally  pre- 
ferred. In  churches,  where  the  ventilator  is  large,  I have  frequently  taken  the  supply  from  both 
sides  of  the  roof,  making  the  openings  in  the  form  of  dormers,  and  the  turret,  for  the  vitiated  air,  as 
much  as  possible  in  keeping  with  the  architectural  character  of  the  building.  Whichever  of  the 
modes  are  adopted,  continuous  quiet  inward  and  outward  currents  are  established,  bringing  about, 
without  any  of  those  annoying  draughts  so  generally  complained  of,  a constant  renewal  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  place  to  which  the  ventilator  is  applied.  Before  concluding,  I may  remark,  that  I have 
sometimes  found,  when  the  ventilator  was  applied  to  comparatively  small  rooms,  that  the  upward  current 
in  the  inner  tube  might  occasionally  be  overpowered  by  the  chimney.  In  such  cases,  should  any 
draught  be  felt,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  clositfg  the  valve.  I may  also  remark,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  room  being  hermetically  sealed,  as  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting.  I have  found  many  cases  in  which,  with  door  or  windows  open,  the  double  currents  were 
quite  well  sustained.  This,  I confess,  was  what  I had  not  expected.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  for  closed  rooms  that  ventilation  is  required.  The  only  effect  will  be,  when 
doors  and  windows  are  sufficiently  open,  to  overpower  the  double-action  that,  if  abundance  of  fresh 
air  can  be  endured  when  admitted  from  below,  both  the  outlet  and  inlet  will  be  occupied  with  air 
passing  away,  so  that  the  means  of  ventilation  will  be  doubled. 

Mr.  Langstaffe,  Visitor,  then  requested  permission  to  explain  the  system  of  ventilation  known 
as  “ Boyd’s  System,”  which  had  for  many  years  been  carried  into  successful  operation,  and  which  he 
illustrated  by  a number  of  models  and  diagrams.  This  method  is  based  upon  the  consideration  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  fresh  air  should  be  made  to  circulate  through  every  part  of  a dwelling,  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  in  large  quantities,  and  in  such  a manner  that  it  should  never  be  suffered  to 
remain  stagnant  in  any  part,  but  kept  continuously  in  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  should 
always  be  admitted  at  such  a temperature  and  with  such  a velocity  that,  although  its  effects  would  be 
readily  perceptible,  its  presence  should  not  be  disagreeably  felt.  With  these  views  Mr.  Boyd  arranges  a 
fresh  air  drain  of  a capacity  suitable  to  the  cubical  area  of  the  building,  leading  from  the  outside  wall 
and  opening  upwards  in  the  floor  of  the  basement  immediately  beneath  the  main  staircase,  or  as 
near  thereto  as  may  be  convenient.  Over  the  orifice  of  the  drain  is  placed  a stove,  so  constructed  of 
iron  plates  separated  from  each  other  as  to  present  a most  extensive  warming  surface  at  a temperature 
of  about  200°  to  the  body  of  air  continually  passing  through  it.  These  stoves  (see  advertisement  p.  v.) 
are  made  either  on  the  principle  of  slow  combustion,  as  a close  stove,  in  which  case  they  are  often 
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kept  continually  burning  during  the  entire  winter  season.  By  this  arrangement  a large  and  constant 
current  of  moderately  warmed  fresh  air  is  provided,  which  soon  penetrates  the  whole  of  the  building. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  withdrawal  of  the  vitiated  air  from  each  apartment,  Mr.  Boyd 
has  recourse  to  the  chimney  stack,  as  offering  by  its  constant  warmth  the  best  assistance  to  the 
natural  effort  of  the  air  to  escape  at  the  highest  point.  The  ordinary  flue  is  divided  by  a plate  of 
cast  iron  into  two  parts,  one  to  carry  the  vitiated  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room  ; and  the  other, 
the  smoke  from  the  fire,  the  warmth  of  which,  being  conducted  through  the  iron  plate  to  the 
ventilating  flue  adjoining,  materially  assists  the  ascending  power  of  the  escaping  current ; the  iron 
plates  for  this  purpose  are  made  each  to  suit  four  courses  of  brickwork,  they  are  united  to  each  other 
by  a strong  wrought  iron  tie  piece  which  binds  the  front  and  back  brickwork  of  the  flue  together ; 
this  tie  has  a groove  on  its  upper  and  under  edge,  into  which  each  plate  is  dropped  as  the  work  is 
proceeded  with  ; the  ties  also  are  so  caulked  at  each  end  that  the  stability  of  the  stack  is  increased 
rather  than  otherwise  ; by  this  arrangement  also  there  is  no  need  for  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
chimney  stack  to  accommodate  the  extra  flues,  for  the  ventilating  flue  by  its  two  tiers  of  plates 
(see  advertisement)  occupies  only  the  space  which  would  otherwise  be  taken  up  by  the  ordinary 
brick  “ withe.”  The  admission  to  each  ventilating  flue  is  either  by  an  Arnott’s  valve,  a simple  iron 
grating  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  or  a tube  leading  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The  top  of 
each  flue  is  stopped  off  below  the  termination  of  the  smoke  flue,  and  the  vitiated  air  issues  through 
louvres  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  stack.  Independently  of  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  the 
main  staircase  of  the  building,  it  is  advisable  that  each  apartment  should  have  the  means  of  supply 
and  withdrawal  of  air  at  pleasure ; and  for  accomplishing  this,  the  grate  known  as  Boyd’s  Hygiastic 
Stove  offers  the  most  available  means.  This  grate  has  an  open  fire,  and  does  not  differ  in  appearance 
from  other  grates  ; the  principle  of  its  construction  is  to  allow  the  cold  air  to  pass  under  the  hearth 
and  round  the  body  of  the  grate  which  holds  the  fire,  and  it  finally  enters  the  apartment  through  a 
longitudinal  grating  or  perforation  at  the  top  of  the  stove  front.  The  air  thus  admitted  being  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  air  of  the  room,  the  moment  it  is  free  it  rapidly  rises  to  the  ceiling, 
displacing  in  its  passage  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  colder  air  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which 
is  drawn  through  the  fire  into  the  chimney,  thus  a continuous  circulation  is  maintained,  and  the 
fresh  warmed  air  completely  fills  the  apartment.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  if  the  principles 
on  which  Mr.  Boyd  has  based  his  invention  were  adopted  as  a rule  in  modern  buildings  smoky 
chimneys  could  not  occur,  nor  would  these  cause  any  necessity  for  the  disfigurement  of  our  buildings 
by  the  unsightly  cowls  and  other  monstrosities  that  are  supposed  to  create  draught  and  remedy 
smoke — the  terminations  of  our  chimneys  might,  in  fact,  be  left  perfectly  open,  and  finished  as  the 
taste  of  the  architect  directs,  being  made  an  ornamental  feature,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
tinman. 

Mr.  Baker,  Visitor,  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  an  explanation  respecting  a ventilator 
(Howarth’s),  noticed  by  Mr.  Marrable  in  his  remarks  upon  the  last  occasion.  He  had  rather  a 
delicate  task  to  remove  the  impressions  that  have  been  fixed  that  Mr.  Howarth  was  the  inventor  of 
this  system.  That  gentleman  unfortunately  forestalled  him  at  the  International  Exhibition.  He 
had  been  refused  a place  there  as  representative  of  the  late  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  the  consequence  was, 
it  has  been  a great  deal  more  known  through  Mr.  Howarth.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  dead,  and  he  was 
carrying  on  the  invention  for  the  widow,  and  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  it  in  London. 
Mr.  Howarth  had  never  obtained  any  patent,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  decided  the  priority  of  invention 
to  Mr.  Chadwick.  Mr.  Baker  then  explained  the  working  of  the  model  he  had  on  the  table  (see 
Advertisement).  Some  for  smoke  had  been  up  since  1857,  and  they  had  never  been  choked,  nor 
had  they  been  swept.  For  ventilation,  be  was  now  putting  up  two  at  the  Baltic  Coffee  House 
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Subscription-room.  The  first  was  put  up  as  an  experiment,  and  the  gentlemen  collected  there  in  the 
afternoon  (sometimes  400  or  500)  were  so  well  satisfied,  that  last  week  he  had  fixed  another.  They  are 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  answer  admirably  ; he  could  not  point  out  a better  place  in  London  where  they 
can  be  seen  working  than  that,  although  at  "Woolwich  Arsenal  there  are  fifty  or  sixty,  and  whenever 
there  is  ventilation  required,  or  smoke  to  be  cured,  they  sent  to  him.  They  have  one  over  the  sun- 
light of  the  officers’  mess  and  billiard  rooms,  and  they  have  all  been  found  to  answer  in  every  way. 
In  answer  to  a question  : It  is  self-acting,  and  not  only  not  liable  to  injury  in  high  winds,  but  acts 
better  at  such  times.  The  size  required  depended  upon  the  number  of  people  congregated.  He  had 
sent  one  for  the  assembly-rooms  at  Gravesend,  which  accommodates  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
people,  and  that  was  about  16  in.  or  18  in.  diameter,  and  he  had  the  testimonial  that  it  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Maskable,  Fellow,  said  that  he  had  brought  Mr.  Howarth’s  ventilator  under  the  notice 
of  the  meeting  because  he  had  seen  it  at  the  International  Exhibition,  where  it  had  struck  him  as 
having  some  merit.  Of  course,  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Chadwick’s,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  there.  The  two  seemed  to  him  to  be  perfectly  the  same  in  object  and  action.  As  to  which 
gentleman  the  merit  of  the  invention  belonged,  he  was  not  in  a position  to  decide.  Whether  there 
was  any  difference  between  them,  the  meeting  would  be  able  to  judge.  It  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  there  was  any. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fraser,  Contributing  Visitor,  stated  that  he  had  a ventilator  in  action  in  his  house 
with  which  he  was  well  satisfied.  It  was  exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive,  yet  perfectly  answered 
its  purpose — that  of  admitting  fresh  air  into  the  room  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed, — and 
without  producing  any  unpleasant  draught.  This  ventilator  was  placed  at  the  side  of  a window, 
and  might  be  put  behind  the  curtain.  It  was  simply  a tube  made  of  zinc,  communicating  with  the 
outer  air  under  the  floor,  and  rising  about  five  or  six  feet,  being  open  at  the  top  with  a regulating 
valve  within  it ; the  current  of  air,  having  an  upward  direction,  was  not  perceived  by  persons  standing 
witbiu  a yard  of  it. 

Mr.  Marrable  considered  that  opening  the  top  of  the  window  would  answer  quite  as  well. 

Mr.  T.  Koger  Smith,  Associate,  stated  that  he  had  put  up  half-a-dozen  similar  ones  in  a school 
that  he  had  built,  and  they  acted  excellently.  He  said  also  that  with  regard  to  the  blue  book  which 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  library,  he  wished  the  members  to  be  in  possession  of  it,  be- 
cause it  contained  the  only  record  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  of  experiments  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a room  with  a fire  burning.  In  the  warm  days  of  summer  ordinary  dwelling  rooms 
can  be  sufficiently  ventilated  by  opening  the  window ; but  as  soon  as  the  climate  becomes  sufficiently 
inclement  to  render  open  windows  unpleasant,  recourse  is  had  universally  to  open  fires,  and  in 
them  there  is  a powerful  ventilating  agent.  That  report,  which  was  drawn  up  by  scientific  men  (not 
practical  builders),  contained  conclusions  which,  probably,  the  members  of  this  Institute  would  not 
altogether  fall  in  with.  But  he  thought  the  premises  very  important  and  very  satisfactory.  The  work 
contains  details  of  actual  experiments,  shewing  that  in  a room,  where  the  air  being  undisturbed  by  inter- 
fering causes,  the  ordinary  results  of  lighting  a fire  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves,  there  is  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  fire-place  a column  of  heated  air  rising  to  the  ceiling ; this  warmed  air  spreads 
along  the  ceiling,  especially  towards  any  cooling  surface ; it  descends  the  opposite  walls,  it  creeps  along 
the  floor  of  the  room  towards  the  fire  again,  part  of  it  enters  the  fire  to  support  combustion,  and  the 
remainder  recommences  its  circuit  again.  It  is  very  clear,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  there  is  a circulation 
established  in  the  room  ; and  consequently,  that  if  the  vitiated  products  are  not  speedily  got  rid  of, 
they  will  be  mixed  up  with  the  fresh  air  of  the  room.  Therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  that  an 
opening,  such  as  Arnott’s  valve,  should  be  used  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air,  providing  a corresponding 
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contrivance  can  be  used  for  admitting  fresh  air.  Ho  would  mention  one  contrivance  which 
had  not  been  previously  alluded  to,  which  he  thought  does  this  portion  of  the  duty  as  well  as 
Arnott’s  valve,  and  without  its  disadvantage.  If  in  constructing  a chimney-place — it  might  be 
done  afterwards,  though  better  done  originally — a flue  be  built  by  the  side  of  the  chimney  flue 
(a  chase  cut  in  the  wall  to  represent  a flue  will  answer  the  purpose),  and  the  opening  of  that  be 
constructed  just  underneath  the  fire  grate  and  above  the  hearth,  and  if  the  upper  end  of  the  flue  open 
into  the  room  by  an  opening  similar  to  that  of  an  Arnott’s  valve,  immediately  an  inverted  syphon 
is  pi’oduced,  of  which  the  chimney  flue  is  the  long  one,  and  this  air  flue  the  short  one ; and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  as  long  as  there  is  a fire  burning  in  the  grate,  a strong  backward  current  is  created  in 
this  flue  or  pipe,  which  draws  a large  amount  of  air  down  and  discharges  it  into  the  fire,  that  current 
being  to  a large  extent  fed  by  the  vitiated  air  which  rises  to  the  ceiling : the  advantage  of  this  plan 
over  an  ordinary  opening  into  the  chimney  place  is,  that  when  the  fire  is  not  burning,  a return  current 
cannot  well  occur,  and  so  the  opening  cannot  vomit  forth  smoke  as  the  Arnott’s  valve  does.  He  could 
testify,  from  having  introduced  this  syphon  and  seen  it  in  action,  to  its  very  good  effect.  The  first  he 
had  seen  was  in  a small  room  belonging  to  Professor  Woodcroft,  who  recommended  it  to  him.  That 
was  a small  room  used  as  a smoking  room ; and  it  was  hardly  possible,  when  one  or  two  persons  were 
smoking,  to  detect  the  slightest  smell  of  tobacco.  As  a counterpart  to  the  foregoing  he  would 
mention  one  method  of  admitting  air,  which  had  not  been  referred  to,  the  method  for  which  Mr. 
Varley  received  the  premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts  many  years  ago.  He  did  not  think  this  method 
has  been  frequently  put  in  practice.  He  proposed  to  place  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  room,  at  the  level 
of  the  cornice,  a hollow  moulding,  the  face  of  which  should  be  formed  of  perforated  zinc,  with  one  or 
more  openings  communicating  with  the  outer  air,  opposite  which  openings  this  zinc  was  to  be  leit 
unperforated.  The  result  was  stated  to  be  that  the  air  comes  in,  as  it  always  will  do  wherever 
openings  exist,  and  is  thrown  right  and  left  by  the  unperforated  plates,  and  travelling  along  the 
hollow  channel  filters  gently  into  the  room.  He  could  state  that  it  acts  very  well  indeed  in  a model, 
and  seems  to  promise  a simple  and  agreeable  means  of  admitting  air.  The  next  best  method  is  the 
Sherringham  valve,  a contrivance  which  he  knew  is  a great  relief  to  the  sense  of  heat  in  small  dwelling 
rooms,  especially  when  lighted  with  gas.  But  the  Sherringham  valve  is  objected  to  because  of  the 
draught,  which  it  certainly  does  at  times  occasion  ; and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  method  of 
Mr.  Yarley  will  be  found  to  be  more  practically  useful.  It  is  described  in  a MS.  paper  in  the  library 
of  this  Institute. 

Mr.  Francis  IT.  Fowler,  Associate,  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  a stove 
lately  invented,  and  which  he  did  not  think  had  been  under  consideration  during  this  discussion  ; it  is 
called  “Batty’s  Ventilating  Fire  Grate.”  He  had  himself  used  it,  and  found  it  to  act  very  successfully, 
and  thought  it  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Institute.  The  system  is  to  supply,  in  a simple  but  inex- 
pensive manner,  pure  external  air  direct  to  the  fire  grate.  This  is  done  by  introducing  the  air  beneath 
the  grate  by  means  of  a tube,  constructed  between  the  joists,  communicating  with  the  external 
atmosphere.  This  tube  is  divided  into  three  separate  currents  by  means  of  flat  bars ; one  of  these 
currents  is  directed  immediately  under  the  grate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fire ; by  this  means 
the  most  perfect  combustion  takes  place,  and  the  smoke  is  compressed  and  burned ; so  perfectly  indeed 
does  this  act,  that  when  a candle  is  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  flame  remains  perfectly  upright, 
there  being  no  draught  towards  the  grate,  shewing  that  no  part  of  the  air  introduced  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  respiration  is  drawn  away  to  feed  the  fire.  A second  current  is  directed  into 
the  room  itself  immediately  from  the  external  atmosphere,  and  is  introduced  into  the  room  by  means 
of  a valve  placed  at  the  side  of  The  fire  grate.  A third  current  is  conducted  to  a chamber  formed 
round  the  grate,  and  having  become  heated,  is  admitted  into  the  room  by  a valve,  as  before,  upon  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  grate,  so  that  a room  is  supplied  at  pleasure  with  pure  warm  or  cold  air  to  any 
extent,  and  by  opening  or  shutting  the  valves  the  temperature  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  ; 
in  fact  it  is  quite  under  control.  The  vitiated  air  escapes  by  means  of  an  Arnott’s  ventilator  fixed  near 
the  ceiling,  and  leading  into  the  smoke  flue.  There  is  no  draught,  and  the  supply  of  pure  air  is 
continually  going  on,  while  the  vitiated  air  is  expelled,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  upon  natural  principles, 
he  had  been  in  a room  where  a number  of  persons  were  smoking,  and  the  action  of  the  system  could 
be  seen  by  the  immediate  removal  of  the  heat  and  smoke  when  the  valves  were  opened.  The  principle 
can  be  applied  to  most  stoves  in  use,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  only  simple  and  natural  system  by 
which  warmth,  combined  with  pure  ventilation,  could  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  artificial  means  or 
complicated  machinery.  He  was  sorry  the  patentee  was  not  there  to-night  to  have  afforded  the  Institute 
more  detailed  information,  but  he  would  recommend  the  members  to  visit  the  establishment  a few 
doors  the  Strand  side  of  Temple  Bar,  where  the  system  is  in  daily  operation.  He  was  sure  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  consider  it  a most  economical  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  effective. 

Professor  Donalbsott,  Fellow,  said  that  he  had  to  offer  but  very  few  observations,  as  he  had  come 
to  learn.  He  was  prevented  from  being  preseut  on  the  other  occasion  when  the  subject  was  commenced, 
and  was  not  therefore  prepared  to  refer  to  it,  so  would  now  merely  say  a few  words.  He  thought 
they  must  not  treat  this  as  a partial  problem,  to  amend  the  ventilation  of  an  individual  room  here 
and  there, but  as  what  will  be  the  best  application  of  a simple  system,  which  will  give  one  uniform  ventila- 
tion, not  only  in  this  or  that  room,  but  throughout  the  house.  To  maintain  a good  system  throughout 
an  entire  building  is  what  was  required.  In  a public  institution  he  had  been  called  upon  to  remedy  a 
very  great  evil  as  to  the  different  temperature  in  the  various  rooms.  This  he  had  found  to  arise  from  each 
having  ts  o wn  distinct  one.  It  occurred  to  him  that  this  arose  from  the  absence  of  the  common 
intercommunication  which  should  maintain  one  general  temperature  throughout.  He  made  large 
openings  over  all  the  doorways,  the  same  temperature  was  equally  distributed,  and  the  evil  was 
remedied.  They  did  not  want  partially  to  alter  one  room  and  then  another,  and  so  have  many  different 
states  of  the  air  for  various  parts  ; but  to  introduce  one  general  system,  and  if  such  could  be  realised 
for  the  whole,  he  thought  that  to  be  the  great  desideratum  iu  the  consideration  of  the  present  question. 

Mr.  John  AY.  Papworth,  Fellow,  admitted  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  seeking 
to  subject  successfully  a suite  of  rooms  with  fires  to  any  system  of  artificial  ventilation.  He  had 
learnt,  from  the  fifty  years  of  experience  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor,  that  no  system  could  be  expected 
to  answer  in  a suite,  unless  every  room  was  kept  precisely  similar  to  the  others  in  every  condition  of 
fire,  closed  window,  open  door,  and  amount  of  use.  On  the  same  authority,  he  was  persuaded  that 
when  fresh  air  was  supplied  to  the  rooms  of  a house,  and  the  foul  air  taken  away,  a course  which,  in 
ordinary  cases,  gives  general  satisfaction  so  long  as  the  doors  were  kept  open,  is  to  supply  the  passages 
of  the  building  with  a large  quantity  of  air  heated  to  60°,  for  no  more  can  be  calculated  to  result  from 
auy  of  the  present  approved  systems  of  heating.  But  when  the  doors  are  kept  shut,  the  passages 
begin  to  get  foul;  and  then  a ventilation  is  wanted  at  the  top  of  the  staircase — as  soon  as  it  is  put  up 
the  chimneys  begin  to  smoke.  The  practical  difficulty  evidently  admitted  of  no  compromise;  either 
the  ventilator  or  the  fire  must  be  abandoned.  If  the  doors  are  kept  open,  and  there  be  no  provision 
but  the  fire  for  taking  off  the  foul  air,  the  supply  to  the  fire  is  simply  a draught  of  air  at  60°,  or 
rather  lower:  and  he  could  state  that  where  a furnace  in  a large  institution  had  a supply  of  fresh  air 
into  it,  the  result  was,  that  until  the  furnace  grate  was  closed  by  an  air-tight  door,  the  smoke  preferred 
to  get  into  the  institution  rather  than  up  the  chimney;  as  soon  as  the  tube  for  supplying  fresh  air 
was  closed,  the  chimney  was  triumphant.  Mr.  Papworth  remarked  that  the  invention  mentioned  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  Smith  was  really  due  to  Mrs.  Yarley,  who  received  for  it  a medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
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about  1S4G,  and  he  declined  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  diffusion  of  heat  from  a fireplace  in  every 
room,  as  propounded  in  the  paper  cited  by  Mr.  Smith,  for  a room  in  Great  Marlborough  Street 
never  seemed  to  get  any  heat  in  winter  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  a good  fire.  He  suspected  that 
a great  portion  of  the  meeting  had  heard  about  Dr.  lteid,  without  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  were  really  the  views  of  that  practitioner.  They  might  be  divided  into  nine  dicta, 
viz: — 1.  The  amount  of  air  supplied  in  general  to  crowded  buildings  is  far  below  the  standard 
requisite  for  the  preservation  of  health.  2.  The  ingress  of  air  by  an  extensive  system  of  diffusion  is  the 
great  desideratum  in  practical  ventilation,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  secured  where  special  provision 
is  not  made  for  this  purpose.  3.  A sustained  power  can  alone  regulate  and  maintain  proper  venti- 
lation in  crowded  buildings,  or  preserve  it  from  the  influence  of  external  currents.  4.  Air,  entering  a 
crowded  building,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  by  ordinary  windows,  but  by  special  apertures  and 
channels,  in  which  it  may  be  tempered  to  any  extent  required.  5.  The  milder  and  more  extensive  the 
heating  apparatus,  the  less  injurious  is  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  air  supplied.  6.  The  products 
of  combustion  by  any  means  of  artificial  light  should  be  removed  as  directly  from  the  general 
atmosphere  as  the  products  of  combustion  by  any  means  of  artificial  heat,  when  not  necessarily 
carried  off  at  once  by  the  general  movement  of  the  air.  7.  In  any  system  for  artificial  light,  the 
great  desideratum  is  the  imitation  of  the  diffused  light  of  day,  not  the  concentration  of  great  power  in 
one  or  a few  lights.  8.  Illumination  at  the  cornice,  at  the  ceiling,  or  above  the  ceiling,  by  a special 
system  harmonizing  with  the  general  architecture,  and  incorporated  with  it,  would  lead  to  important 
practical  results,  and  admit  of  the  entire  exclusion  of  products  of  combustion.  9.  A low  roof,  combined 
with  a powerful  reflection  of  sound  there,  and  a floor  highly  absorbent  of  sound,  with  apertures 
through  which  it  can  escape,  tend  largely  to  improve  the  communication  of  sound.  Those  nine  dicta 
seem  to  have  comprised  the  basis  of  Dr.  Reid’s  practice  when  Mr.  Papworth  last  saw  him  (about 
eight  years  since),  but  of  course  their  application  to  any  building  would  depend  upon  Dr.  Reid’s 
ingenuity.  There  was  one  point  to  which  Mr.  Papworth  wished  to  request  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  viz.,  whether  the  ventilation  and  illumination  of  a private  apartment  should,  or  should  not, 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ventilation  and  illumination  of  a public  room.  He  begged  to 
observe  that  a great  portion  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  attention  to  ventilation  arose  from  the  ladies.' 
He  did  not  know  what  conformation  of  olfactory  organs  might  be  peculiar  to  the  sex,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  from  the  attempt  to  stifle  the  consciousness  of  being  in  a badly  ventilated  public  room, 
by  more  powerful  essences  of  stinks,  down  to  the  resolute  exclusion  of  air  from  the  sick  room,  the 
nursery  and  the  bedroom,  he  knew  of  scarcely  any  lady  but  Miss  Nightingale  upon  whom  the  least 
reliance  in  the  cause  of  ventilation  could  be  placed.  With  regard  to  one  suggestion  made  at  the  last 
meeting,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  hear  the  experience  of  gentlemen  present  as  to  the  point  where 
air  should  be  admitted  from  the  wall,  i.  e.  at  what  height  from  the  ground.  It  might  be  assumed  that 
the  level  of  the  underside  of  the  bad  air  in  a dining  room  was  about  five  feet  from  the  floor.  In 
providing  some  labourer’s  lodging-house  accommodation,  he  had  used  a system  suggested  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  which  was  very  like  a horizontal  Watson:  the  end  of  the  double  tube  was  masked  by  a 
patera  fixed  an  inch  and  a half  from  the  ceiling,  so  large  that  the  tenants  could  not  see  the  hole  in 
the  ceiling — it  answered,  and  the  chimneys  did  not  smoke.  But  though  that  might  be  very  well  in  such 
a place  as  he  had  to  deal  with,  it  would  not  answer  for  a dwelling  house,  as  scents  would  rise  through 
the  floor ; in  ventilating  a smoking  room,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  whole  double  tube 
in  air-tight  tin,  or  zinc,  work.  He  thought  no  reasonable  individual  would,  after  the  experience  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  think  of  admitting  fresh  air  through  carpets — and  he  begged  the  meeting  to 
remember  that  ladies  would  have  carpets  planned  to  the  rooms,  or  else  would  have  floor  cloth  over  the 
spaces  not  carpeted.  Floors  papered  by  order  of  the  lady  of  the  house  were  too  common  for  him  to 
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mention.  He  left  his  “ mad  mediaeval  friends”  in  the  meeting  to  deal  as  they  best  could  with  the 
attack  upon  open  roofs  in  churches,  so  indirectly  hut  powerfully  urged  by  Dr.  Eeid,  whose  objection 
to  Coronas  was  fairly  to  be  tried  by  the  present  chandelier  in  the  room  in  which  the  meeting  was 
sitting  at  the  moment.  And,  no  doubt,  they  would  be  glad  to  retort  upon  Dr.  Eeid,  that  all  his 
experiments  at  "Westminster  were  not  practically  so  satisfactory  in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  and 
not  so  economical  in  the  opinion  of  every  one,  as  the  box  of  winnowing  sails  which  once  stood  over 
the  centre  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  and  which  was  worked  by  one  labourer  at  the  usual  weekly 
wages.  In  conclusion,  he  would  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-practitioners,  that  the 
introduction  of  two  four-inch  rainwater  pipes  into  a dining  room  flue,  each  having  a heel  into  the 
open  air,  and  an  elbow  to  a damper  in  the  w all  of  a room  above,  had  kept  those  rooms  dry,  and  even 
comfortable,  during  the  last  three  months,  although  in  a very  exposed  situation.  His  own  experience 
corroborated  that  of  every  previous  speaker — no  apparatus  for  ventilation  in  any  place  was  worth 
much  if  it  were  not  entirely  self-acting  and  incapable  of  being  choked  or  reversed.  And  no  better 
mode  of  warming  any  place  existed  than  that  of  admitting  warm  fresh  air.  If  there  was  any  public 
room  worse  than  the  Chambers  of  the  Legislature,  he  thought  that  the  great  Eeading  Eoom  of  the 
British  Museum  might  be  preferably  indicted  for  the  most  puzzling  series  of  draughts  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined — yet  they  did  not  arise  from  want  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
and,  in  Mr.  Papworth’s  opinion,  might  easily,  but  not  prettily,  be  checked.  The  means,  however, 
lately  adopted,  and  still  in  operation,  seemed  to  have  resulted  in  letting  every  fog  into  the  room,  which 
previously  could  be  used  (when  in  the  adjoining  rooms  no  one  could  read  at  all)  because  the  eye  of 
the  dome  was  above  the  top  of  the  fog-cloud  ; and  certainly,  till  lately  a fog  in  the  room  was  a rarity. 
The  height  at  which  the  warm  air  entered,  viz.,  about  fifty-four  inches  from  the  floor,  was,  perhaps, 
too  near  the  heads  of  the  readers,  as  the  draughts  threw  the  hot  air  directly  into  their  throats. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  Associate,  said,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Institute,  in 
consideration  of  the  practical  value  of  the  subject,  and  in  deference  to  the  kindness  which  prompted 
the  able  composition  of  this  paper,  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  individual  experience  and  practice.  All 
the  methods  which  had  been  submitted  were  but  modifications  of  a system  of  ventilation  by  means  of 
a shaft,  vertical  or  horizontal,  which  after  all  converged  to  that  which,  differing  only  in  kind  and 
position,  our  practical  experience  convinced  us  was  about  the  best  means  in  the  architect’s  power  for 
securing  a perfect  and  inexpensive  system  of  ventilation,  viz.  the  ordinary  chimney  flue  or  foul  air 
extracting  shaft.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  air  in  chimneys  followed  the  law  of  the  Archimedian 
Hydrostatic  Theorem.  If  we  imagined  the  air  in  a shaft  to  be  a solid  body  immersed  in  the  ocean  of  the 
atmosphere  we  should  find  that  when  the  air  inside  and  outside  of  the  chimney  shaft  was  of  the  same 
temperature,  equilibrium  took  place,  i.  e.  the  air  remained  stagnant,  because  the  downward  was  coun- 
teracted by  the  upward  pressure.  If  the  air  in  the  shaft  was  heated,  it  suffered  expansion  and  was 
expelled — it  was  of  less  weight  than  it  was  before — and  the  external  and  internal  columns  no  longer 
balancing  each  other,  the  -warmer  or  lighter  air  was  forced  upwards  from  below,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  colder  or  heavier  air.  In  other  words,  if  the  exterior  column  of  air  was  heavier  than  the  internal  one 
there  would  be  an  up  current,  if  lighter  the  internal  air  became  the  heaviest,  and  sunk  into  the  room,  and 
there  would  be  a downward  current  therefore  as  long  as  the  air  in  the  flue  could  be  rendered  expansive 
and  lighter  than  that  of  the  exterior.  A motive  power  and  extracting  flue,  such  as  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Papworth,  was  produced.  This  being  obtained,  the  architect  must  next  seek  to  render  its 
application  self  dependant,  inexpensive  and  simple  in  construction.  In  some  model  lodging  houses, 
now  being  erected  in  Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel,  from  his  designs,  the  system  he  had  adopted 
was  founded  upon  the  principles  he  had  just  stated,  and  without  incurring  a shilling  extra  expense  to 
the  cost  of  the  building.  The  great  difficulty,  and  well  recognised  by  our  experience  in  ventilating 
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buildings  of  this  nature,  was  tlie  repugnance  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  ventilation  at  all  ; like  many 
other  subjects  they  declined  to  be  ventilated  at  any  price.  The  admission  and  egress  of  fresh  or  foul 
air  was  stopped  up  in  every  conceivable  way  ; brown  paper,  rags,  woods,  &c.  were  brought  into  action  ; 
and  he  knew  of  one  instance  where  the  air  was  carried  away  through  the  ceiling,  of  a paper  cornice 
quite  round  the  room  being  improvised  for  the  prevention  of  its  escape.  The  living  rooms  are  situate 
one  over  the  other,  and  in  each  of  their  fire  places  he  had  used  one  of  “ Cundy’s  Model  Lodging 
House  Stoves,”  selected  from  many  others  as  being  the  most  economical  and  effective  of  its  kind.  He 
would  remark,  en  passant,  that  besides  other  advantages  this  stove  had  this  great  feature  to  recom- 
mend it : all  portions  were  made  to  slide,  and  could  be  replaced,  if  injured  or  broken,  at  the  small 
price  of  Is.  6d.  Taking  advantage  of  its  construction,  it  having  the  oven  placed  beneath  the  fire  grate, 
and  the  flame  being  made  to  pass  right  under  and  to  impinge  in  its  progress  upon  an  iron  plate,  lie 
had  formed  his  ventilating  arrangements.  A flue,  4i  by  14,  was  built  up  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  building,  and  running  parallel  with  the  smoke  flue  of  the  living  rooms ; at  each  floor  the  air 
in  the  ventilating  shafts  was  rarified  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron  plate,  against  which  a 
continuous  flame  impinged,  the  foul  air  was  by  this  impulsion,  as  it  were,  pumped  out.  To  these 
flues  were  connected  air  chambers  from  the  other  rooms,  the  method  of  doing  which  was  shown  by  the 
accompanying  illustration.  He  drew  or  pumped  the  foul  air  away  by  an  opening  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  connected  with  the  ventilating  flue  ; this  opening  being  fitted  with  an  iron  air 
brick  of  spiral  design,  covered  with  short,  sharp  point,  and  otherwise  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  being  injured  or  interfered  with.  So  much  for  the  means  of  extraction.  The  ingress  of  pure 
air  was,  perhaps,  the  most  sensible  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  for  if  there  was  the  slightest  draught  it  was 
condemned,  and  all  openings  would,  in  a building  of  this  kind,  certainly  be  closed  up.  He  had  therefore 
applied  the  axiom,  “Ars  est  celare  artem,”  and  had  admitted  the  air  between  the  parting  beads  in  the  head 
of  the  windows,  which,  he  hoped,  would  escape  detection.  It  flowed  in  through  folds  of  fine  zinc  gauze, 
(which  could  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  if  necessary) ; and  by  the  laws  of  diffusion  of  gases  mixed  with  the 
impure  exhalations  and  then  gently  and  evenly  sunk  down,  and  was  drawn  away  by  the  flue.  As  long 
as  the  ventilating  flue  was  in  action,  cold  air  must  come  in,  and  the  system  was  therefore, 
perfectly  self-acting.  Such  as  it  was,  he  submitted  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Marrable  thought  that  a system  of  this  kind  occasioned  “ cold  douche.”  His  answer  was — firstly, 
that  a cool  head,  even  to  a mechanic,  was  an  object ; secondly,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  have 
any  good,  without  some  slight  mixture  of  evil.  Thus  he  compared  the  system  of  this  admission  of 
air  to  brandy  and  water,  which,  if  partaken  of  strongly  mixed,  is  calculated  to  produce  baneful  effects  ; 
well  diluted,  the  mixture  becomes  innoxious,  and  even  beneficial.  This  was  what  he  proposed  : — to 
dilute  the  noxious  atmosphere,  and  deprive  it  of  its  power  of  harm.  With  regard  to  Arnott’s  venti- 
lators, he  must  add  his  testimony  to  that  already  given,  as  to  their  inefficiency.  Mr.  Edwards  said 
that,  if  the  register  was  properly  regulated,  not  any  of  the  ill-effects  complained  of  would  take  place  ; 
but  this  reqicirement  was  itself  alone  a condemnation  of  the  valve.  Neither  themselves  nor  domestics 
could  afford  the  time  to  be  continually  watching  the  registers  ; and  if  there  were  many  flues  in  the 
house,  they  would  certainly  absorb  all  their  attention.  All  who  have  used  them  are  aware  that,  at 
times,  smoke  and  dust  are  inconveniently  puffed  into  the  apartment,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
continual  flapping.  The  majority  of  the  inventions  before  us  were  really  useless  in  practice — some  on 
the  score  of  expense,  and  others  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  application  without  destroying  the 
building,  and  some  from  being  truly  non-efficient.  Doulton’s,  Boyd’s,  and  others  of  this  nature,  were 
failures.  Without  a continuous  upward  draught,  they  could  not  have  any  expulsive  powers.  He  would 
now  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  an  invention  which  was  calculated  to  smooth  the  way 
for  effective  ventilation,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Billing,  a Bellow  of  this  Institute.  They  all  knew 
the  nuisance  of  a smoky  chimney,  and  the  difficulty  in  ventilation  of  encountering  a down-draught 
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or  descending  currents  of  air,  destroying  all  comfort,  and  disarranging  all  plans.  Mr.  Billing  devised 
after  much  expenditure,  experimental  research  and  lengthened  study,  the  Terra  Cotta  Terminals  which 
bore  his  name.  His  first  endeavour  was  to  obviate  the  evils  which  have  been  touched  upon  this 
evening ; his  next  was  to  exterminate,  as  far  as  possible,  those  dreadful  excrescences  (but  tem- 
porary and  expensive  expedients  at  the  best,  being  corroded  in  a few  years,)  known  as  “Tail-boys,” 
“ Cowls-pots,”  &c. ; and  to  produce  a pleasing,  effective,  and  inexpensive  chimney  terminal, 
applicable  for  smoke  and  ventilating  flues.  He  ventured  to  state  that  Mr.  Billing  had  perfectly 
succeeded,  as  most  of  the  principal  existing  buildings  and  recent  modern  erections  could 
testify.  The  terminal  was  designed  to  suit  all  styles  and  to  adapt  itself  permanently  to  most 
circumstances.  The  invention  itself  consisted  of  a truncated  cone,  with  divisional  withes,  and  its 
rationale  was  this,  the  deflection  of  the  wind  caused  it  to  pass  rapidly  upwards,  and  created  partial 
vacuum  permitting  the  smoke  to  emit  itself  in  a jet-like  form,  the  divisions  preventing  the  smoke 
finding  its  way  by  back  draught  do^n  the  adjoining  flues.  Any  member  could  witness  the  effect  of 
these  terminals  by  a glance  at  those  fixed  on  Somerset  House,  in  an  exposed  position.  One  other 
invention  Mr.  Billing  perfected  before  his  death ; it  was  designed  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  so 
often  experienced  of  a down  draught,  and  emission  of  smoke  into  the  apartment,  caused  by  alternations 
of  temperature.  The  chimney  or  ventilating  shaft  might  draw  very  well  all  day  long,  when  just 
towards  evening,  at  the  time  when  the  fire  was  most  required,  the  smoke  commenced  to  descend,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Mr.  Billing  named  this  invention  a “ Chimney 
Throat  and  Valve;”  its  rationale  was  to  contract  the  flue  by  an  iron  throat  valve  to  its  minimum 
dimensions,  and  to  condense  the  whole  heat  of  the  fire  to  one  point,  the  contraction  preventing  cold 
air  penetrating,  and  the  heat  expanding  the  air  in  the  flue,  and  also  the  smoke,  and  allowing  it  free 
egress.  This  valve  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  A simple  turn  of  the  knob  attached  to  it  was  all 
that  is  required.  He  could  answer  for  its  efficiency,  some  hundred  having  been  fixed  without  any 
failure.  It  had  only  one  fault,  and  that  was,  that  it  required  regulation,  but  still  not  attention.  The 
application  of  these  two  patents,  however,  would  ensure  us  a means  of  ventilation,  would  secure  us 
against  our  designs  being  disfigured  by  “ horrible  forms,”  and  would  certainly  preclude  our  being 
annoyed  by  complaints  of  smoky  chimneys.  The  patents  were  not  infallible,  but  if  fixed  with  proper 
scientific  knowledge  and  attention  seldom  failed  to  produce  the  required  effect.  A few  words  more,  and 
he  would  conclude.  If  throat  valves,  on  account  of  expense,  were  not  employed,  then  he  would  advise 
the  members  to  form  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  as  he  had  done  at  the  Model  Lodging  Houses  and 
many  other  buildings  with  great  success.  He  had  to  thank  an  Irish  labourer  for  the  information,  who 
told  him  how  to  “ bother  the  smoke,”  which  was  really  the  best  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
dictated  this  form;  it  “bothered  the  smoke,”  and  allowed  a free  upward  draught.  Generally,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  all  ventilation  must  be  adapted  to  special  circumstances,  and  was  liable  to  certain 
fixed  laws,  which  if  but  attended  to,  with  the  aid  of  common  sense,  would  render  the  vital  and 
important  subject  of  ventilation  an  easy  task  to  understand  and  conquer. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Honorary  Member,  said  that  before  the  discussion  was  closed,  he  wished  to 
offer  a few  remarks : he  was  disposed  to  think  the  whole  subject  very  considerably  overrated  in 
importance.  When  he  was  a lad,  he  knew  of  the  word  Ventilation,  by  finding  it  in  Johnson’s 
Dictionary;  but  as  for  finding  it  in  any  writings  connected  with  architecture,  that  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Jones,  Wren,  Vanbrugh,  and  other  architects  of  those  days  never  thought  of  it,  and 
yet  people  were  as  well  in  health  then  as  now.  Many  ingenious  theories,  with  scientific  pretention, 
have  been  practised  in  all  ages ; thousands  of  well  disposed  persons  put  the  most  implicit  faith  in 
great  names,  and  numbers  of  men  of  high  intelligence  follow  the  popular  current.  II  an  epidemic 
prevail  in  a certain  district,  it  is  sure  to  be  attributed  to  over-crowded  lodging  houses,  bad  drainage, 
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or  want  of  ventilation.  If  unpleasant  smells  are  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  to  health,  strength  and 
life,  none  hut  criminals  should  be  employed  to  empty  cesspools,  drains,  sewers,  and  other  loathsome 
works,  for  if  a little  nausea  be  unwholesome,  a great  deal  maybe  destructive;  yet  the  men  thus 
employed  are  generally  as  strong,  healthy  and  long  lived  as  the  countryman  who  works  in  company 
with  bees  and  butterflies  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  orchards,  and  flower  gardens.  The  over-charged 
graveyards,  and  old  burial  grounds,  are  so  full  of  human  remains,  half-decomposed,  that  on  opening 
a grave,  the  stench  is  beyond  description  ; nevertheless,  the  grave  diggers,  who  are  constantly  at  such 
work,  escape  the  contagion,  and  in  many  instances  live  to  a very  advanced  age.  Something  very 
similar  will  apply  to  the  anatomist,  engaged  during  many  weeks  upon  the  putrid  remains  of  an 
animal,  when  at  times  the  smell  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  yet  these 
gentlemen  enjoy  their  lives  quite  as  long,  on  the  average,  as  other  people.  Mr.  Smith  also  stated 
that  in  some  of  the  most  confined  and  dirty  neighbourhoods,  where  cleanliness  seemed  to  be  neither 
known  nor  thought  about,  he  had  often  observed  with  astonishment  a host  of  little  fat,  rosy-cheeked, 
chubby  children,  apparently  as  if  they  flourished  best  in  their  dirt;  and,  in  fact,  many  of  them  were 
such  children  as  the  aristocracy  might  be  proud  to  own  as  their  offspring.  During  the  last  few  years 
a great  deal  has  been  said  and  printed  about  the  importance  of  a great  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
air-space  for  each  individual  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries.  In  the  additional  storey 
added  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  a few  years  since,  the  rooms  are  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  high,  so 
as  to  allow  about  four  times  the  cubic  space  for  each  patient  more  than  was  formerly  considered 
amply  sufficient : if  those  rooms  were  only  half  the  height,  they  would  be  equally  healthy,  under 
certain  conditions  of  ventilation,  or  frequent  change  of  air ; the  magnitude  alone  of  a room  has  little 
to  do  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  it.  Man,  in  common  with  all  air-breathing  animals,  if  kept  in  a 
close  room,  would  certainly  prematurely  die  for  want  of  fresh  air  ; but  whether  the  animal  be  confined 
in  a box,  or  in  a place  as  large  as  St.  Paul’s,  if  the  air  were  not  changed,  its  existence  would  merely 
be  a question  of  time  ; if  it  could  not  breathe  freely,  suffocation  and  death  must  ensue.  To  insure 
health  and  comfort,  the  fresh  air  should  be  first  warmed  or  cooled,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  apartment.  A very  remarkable  instance  of  small  space  and 
good  ventilation  is  the  little  apparatus  generally  used  by  divers,  or  men  who  work  under  water,  during 
six  or  seven  hours  without  intermission ; it  consists  of  a sort  of  helmet  a little  larger  than  the  head, 
thoroughly  air  and  water-tight,  the  weight  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  diver;  this  contrivance 
may  be  considered  as  a diminutive  room,  which  the  man  carries  about  with  him ; a tube  with  force 
pump  supplies  him  constantly  with  fresh  air,  which  drives  out  the  vitiated  air  round  the  man’s 
shoulders.  This  shows  that  the  size  of  rooms  has  very  little  to  do  with  sanitary  science.  Nothing 
is  more  easily  moved  or  disturbed  than  air  of  all  kinds,  in  fact  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  confine  or 
retain  it  for  a length  of  time ; it  will  find  its  way  through  a brick  wall  of  almost  any  thickness ; a 
vessel  several  inches  thick,  formed  of  any  of  the  usual  building  stones,  cannot  be  exhausted  by  the 
most  powerful  air  pump  ; and  large  bladders  filled  with  either  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  carbonic  gas,  and 
not  used  for  several  days,  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain  scarcely  a trace  of  anything  but 
atmospheric  air.  Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle 
Street  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable  places  he  had  ever  been  in.  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
attend  lectures  there  at  all  seasons ; on  certain  occasions,  when  Professor  Paraday  lectured,  it  was 
sure  to  be  filled  in  all  parts.  Cardinal  Wiseman  recently  gave  a lecture  there,  when  the  theatre  was 
filled  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  seen ; and  yet  there  were  no  complaints  of  want  of  air,  suffocation, 
nor  of  chilling  draughts  in  any  part  of  that  crowded  assembly.  It  may  be  worth  while  for  an 
architect  to  investigate  the  simple,  straightforward  means  adopted  for  letting  the  air  in  and  out  of 
that  large  theatre,  where  the  fashionable  as  well  as  the  learned  assemble  to  listen  to  the  discourses 
of  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  scientific  society. 
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Mr.  Morris,  Fellow,  thought  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks  had  somewhat  fallen  in  with  his  own  reading 
on  the  subject ; so  far  as  they  aimed  at  correcting  a tendency  to  exaggeration.  Looking,  he  said, 
to  the  details  of  human  respiration,  it  appears  that  about  18  inspirations,  of  15  cubic  inches,  take 
place  per  minute,  making  together  270  inches  ; and  as  the  quantity  vitiated  is  assumed  to  be  three 
times  that  inhaled,  we  have  810  inches,  or  nearly  half  a foot  cube,  to  change  for  each  person  every 
minute.  Now  a briskly  burning  fire  in  an  ordinary  grate,  with  a flue  9 by  14  (that  is  10 1 inches 
superficial)  causes  air  to  ascend  at  something  like  five  feet  a second,  and  affords  a ventilating  power 
equal  to  the  sustentation  of  250  people.  With  rapid  combustion,  bringing  into  employment  the  total 
capacity  of  the  flue,  it  would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  make  further  openings  into  it.  Though  Arnott’s 
valves  were,  undoubtedly,  valuable  accompaniments  to  Arnott’s  stoves,  which  created  an  ascensive 
impetus  in  the  flue,  beyond  their  own  requirement,  or  power  of  supply,  and  rendered  the  action  of 
the  valves  beneficial  and  certain.  It  had  been  noticed  that  expired  air,  on  leaving  the  mouth,  rose 
rapidly  towards  the  ceiling,  but  that  was  not  so  much  from  its  temperature  as  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  hydrogen  (the  lightest  of  all  substances)  with  which  it  was  combined.  The  electric 
condition  of  air  supplied  to  apartments  was  of  great  importance ; and  some  of  the  apparatus 
submitted  were  calculated  to  furnish  it,  in  a thoroughly  deranged  state  : dried  and  heated  by  contact 
with  hot  iron,  and  charged  with  qualities  of  the  most  pernicious  character  for  human  respiration.  It 
was  quite  necessary  to  follow,  in  some  form,  Dr.  Eeid’s  example  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
temper  the  air  with  moisture  as  well  as  heat,  so  that  while  it  had  power  to  sustain  the  vapours  of 
respiration,  it  should  also  be  hygrometted  to  prevent  excessive  and  injurious  exhalation  from  the 
body.  He  tendered  these  remarks  as  indicating  some  of  the  governing  principles  that  had  not 
been  prominently  touched  upon  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Haywood,  Fellow. — I differ  from  the  observations  made  by  the  two  last  speakers,  as  I do 
not  think  we  can  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  ventilation ; but  what  I fear  is  that  we 
shall  attempt  to  get  ventilation  by  means  which  are  so  complicated  that  it  will  never  be  effectual.  That 
is  the  fear  I have  before  me,  and  such  has  been  the  principal  defect  of  most  of  the  systems  adopted 
for  large  public  buildings;  and  although  I believe  no  system  for  a large  public  building  can  be  laid 
down  which  is  not  more  or  less  complicated,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  simpler  it  is  the  greater  amount 
of  satisfaction  it  will  be  likely  to  give  in  the  long  run.  As  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty 
of  retaining  a specific  gas  in  a vessel,  I may  observe  that  no  material  is  impermeable,  not  even  glass, 
for  if  you  exhaust  an  iron  tube,  close  it  hermetically  and  leave  it  for  a sufficient  space  of  time,  you 
will  find  that  the  air  has  got  through  the  pores  of  the  iron  and  filled  it;  that  is  a well-established  fact. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  law  of  diffusion  we  should  not  be  able  to  exist  probably  in  any  part  of  this 
room  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foul  gases  are  specifically  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  atmosphere ; but  the  law  of  diffusion  is  such  that  if  you  invert  one  bottle  on  the  top  of 
another,  having  put  into  the  upper  bottle  the  lightest  gas  you  can  put  into  it,  and  the  heaviest  gas 
into  the  lower  bottle,  and  if  you  then  join  them  together  at  the  neck,  leaving  a free  communication 
between  them,  in  the  course  of  time  you  will  find  that  diffusion  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  air  or 
gas  in  the  two  bottles  is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  and  of  uniform  quality.  That  was  first  scientifi- 
cally investigated  and  proved  as  a law  I believe  by  Professor  Graham,  and  to  that  law  is  attributable 
the  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  air  which  is  found  in  any  part  of  the  same  apartment,  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  lighting  or  the  extent  of  occupation.  I do  not  believe,  with  regard  to  the 
ventilation  of  ordinary  dwellings,  that  in  any  ordinary-sized  houses  (say  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  rooms) 
that  any  scientific  or  well  adjusted  system  of  ventilation  will  become  general,  as  it  will  be  too  expen- 
sive, and  also  subject  to  too  many  uncontrollable  but  disturbing  influences.  Therefore  you 
must  have  recourse  to  some  simple  measure,  which  will  relieve  you  of  the  worst  of  the  difficulty. 
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I have  already  spoken  of  the  fitness  of  Arnott’s  valve  for  this  purpose,  and  I cannot  help  saying  if 
some  such  system  does  not  at  all  times  fulfil  the  object,  then  that  opening  the  window  a little  is  about 
the  best  mode  I can  think  of  when  the  deficiency  in  ventilation  is  felt.  I believe  I am  correct  in 
saying  there  is  no  public  building  in  existence,  however  well  it  may  profess  to  be  ventilated,  in  which 
there  is  not  left  a controlling  power  over  the  window.  We  have  this  evening  heard  Dr.  Eeid’s 
“ dicta”  read  to  us,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  objects  to  windows  being  used  as  adjuncts  in  venti- 
lation, and,  if  left  to  him,  that  he  would  nail  them  all  up,  and  if  so,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if 
some  day  the  inmates  in  a building  so  heated  by  him  had  been  stifled  because  his  system  was 
temporarily  deranged  or  inoperative;  but  doctors  differ,  for  in  the  year  1854  there  were  some 
of  those  periodical  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  ventilation  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which,  it  is  my  impreasion,  will  recur  every  few  years,  and  before  whom  Dr.  Paraday 
and  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  and  others  were  examined ; as  might  be  expected,  there  was  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  upon  certain  points;  but  there  were  very  strong  opinions  expressed  upon 
the  propriety  of  maintaining  a controul  over  the  windows,  and  in  various  cases  suggestions  were 
made  for  opening  windows,  enlarging  windows,  and  so  on  ; and  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  during  the  sittings  the  windows  were  frequently  opened  in  summer 
with  good  effect ; and,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  summer  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  venti- 
lating rooms  without  opening  windows  on  account  of  the  similarity  there  is  in  the  temperature  of  the 
internal  and  external  atmospheres.  I think  the  gentleman  who  last  spoke  is  wrong  as  to  the  amount 
of  air  a man  vitiates.  According  to  medical  men,  the  very  lowest  quantity  of  air  which  an  adult 
vitiates  is  five  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  recent  investigations  seem  to  shew  that  double  or  treble 
that  quantity  is  the  proper  quantity  to  be  supplied  to  adults.  In  one  of  the  blue  books,  called,  I 
think,  the  “ Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  Warming  and  Ventilating  of  Buildings,”  pub- 
lished in  1857,  a book  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  contains  a great  deal  of  chaff,  but  at  the  same 
time  a good  deal  of  wheat,  there  is  recorded  a variety  of  experiments  of  considerable  value,  one  of 
which  was  as  to  the  quantity  of  air  which  passed  through  a chimney  when  the  fire  was  burning,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  were  in  the  ordinary  condition.  There  are,  of  course,  strong  currents  of  air 
through  the  doors  and  windows  of  rooms  when  there  is  a cold  external  temperature  and  a warm 
internal  temperature,  and  the  Commission  found  that  in  rooms  30  feet  long,  23  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
high,  with  good  fires  burning  in  them,  there  was  passing  through  the  chimneys  from  600  to  900  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  In  others,  with  stoves  of  a different  class,  they  found  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  going  up  the  chimneys  per  minute,  the  rooms  being  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  first 
named,  and  as  the  cubical  contents  of  each  of  those  rooms  were  under  9,000  feet,  it  will  be  seen  how 
frequently  the  air  was  changed  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  Wherever  therefore  there  is  an  old-fashioned 
English  fire,  with  doors  and  windows  in  the  ordinary  state,  which  is,  that  air  is  gradually  coming 
through  them  and,  by  virtue  of  the  difference  of  temperature,  moving  about  in  various  ways,  mixing 
with  warmer  air  and  diffusing  itself  all  over  the  room,  it  will  be  seen  what  a powerful  ventilating  agent 
that  open  fireplace  is.  One  word,  before  sitting  down,  as  to  the  air  going  upward  from  an  orifice  in 
the  side  of  a room,  I believe  it  is  a physical  impossibility  that  it  could  do  so,  for,  setting  aside  the 
law  of  diffusion,  I believe  air  is  subject  to  identically  the  same  laws  as  water,  and  therefore  nothing 
but  a force  pump  could  send  it  up  to  the  ceiling  if  it  entered  under  the  conditions  described. 
Indeed,  the  colder  the  air  outside,  relatively  to  that  inside,  the  more  quickly  would  it  fall  down  to  the 
floor  instead  of  going  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  fundamental  principle  in  sound  ventilation  is  to  let  out 
the  hot  and  foul  air  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  introduce  the  fresh  and  cooler  air  at  the 
lowest  part. 
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The  Chairman  said,  that  he  should  now  call  upon  the  gentleman  who  opened  this  discussion  to  say 
anything  he  might  wish  in  reply.  But,  before  doing  that,  he  could  not  but  remark  that  they  had 
spent  two  very  pleasant  and  profitable  evenings,  in  the  course  of  which  here  had  been  a great  deal  of 
new  and  valuable  matter  brought  forward.  He  might  observe  that  he  thought  one  great  failure  of 
artificial  ventilation  was,  that  it  was  generally  on  too  small  a scale.  He  saw  ventilating  gratings 
frequently,  the  superficial  area  of  the  openings  of  which  were  2 or  3 inches  long  by  perhaps  a quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  perhaps  not  six  inches  in  area  altogether,  and  these  are  expected  to  do  the  work 
of  a flue  9 inches  by  14  inches,  or  something  like  12G  inches  super.  That  seemed  to  him  certainly 
a mistake.  And  he  thought  another  point  most  indisputably  proved  was,  that  hot  air  rises  and  cold 
falls.  In  a hot  room  with  the  door  shut,  if  somebody  opens  the  window  at  the  top  the  air  will  be 
found  to  draw  out ; and  then,  as  the  room  becomes  partially  a vacuum  the  cold  air  will  come  in,  and 
this  may  be  proved  by  drawing  down  a blind  in  front  of  the  open  sash ; the  holland  will  be  alternately 
drawn  out  and  then  swell  in  like  a sail  He  thought  that,  for  ordinary  ventilating  purposes,  the 
chemical  question  of  the  mixture  and  the  interpenetration  of  gases  was  hardly  to  our  purpose  here. 
After  all,  he  thought  the  great  error  was,  in  ventilating,  to  apply  the  same  remedy  to  every  disease. 
Many  inventors  had  perhaps  hit  upon  a very  valuable  thing  for  certain  conditions  of  ventilating; 
and  they  will  insist  in  applying  it  to  all  conditions,  and  hence  some  great  failures.  But  they  should 
not  throw  cold  water  upon  every  invention  because  it  did  not  succeed  here  or  there ; nor,  if  the 
father  of  the  system  might  be  too  fond  of  his  own  invention,  and  push  it  too  far,  assume  that 
therefore  they  should  stay  where  they  were,  as  the  Turks  do,  and  make  no  move  whatever  towards 
progress  or  improvement.  A new  theory  with  regard  to  respiration  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Germany  lately.  A gentleman  there  says  that  animals  of  every  kind  ought  to  have  as  little  air  as 
possible  during  sleep,  and  that  it  is  a great  mistake  to  ventilate  bedrooms.  He  instances  the  conduct 
of  almost  all  animals  going  to  sleep.  He  says  the  dog  and  cat  stop  their  nostrils,  and  try  to  get 
as  little  air  as  possible,  and  that  even  a bird  tucks  its  head  under  its  wing  before  going  to  sleep ; and 
thus  it  happens  that  when  one  gentleman  is  found  pushing  his  theory  very  far  one  way,  another 
comes  forwai’d  and  pushes  it  still  further  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Mr.  Markable  said,  he  had  little  to  add  to  what  he  had  said  before.  With  regard  to  the  value 
of  an  opening  by  the  side  of  the  window,  he  believed  it  had  no  more  effect  than  an  open  window 
would  have,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  was  concealed  behind  the  window  curtain.  It  often 
happens  when  persons  go  into  a room,  especially  ladies,  that  they  look  round  to  see  if  there  is  any 
draught,  and  if  they  see  a window  open  they  become  alarmed.  Modern  requirements  of  comfortable 
and  luxurious  appearance,  and  the  use  of  plate-glass,  which  is  an  effectual  excluder  of  draughts,  with 
close-fitting  doors,  all  tend  to  prevent  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  instead  of  good  wide  open  fire- 
places we  now  nearly  close  up  our  chimneys  with  register  stoves,  and,  as  a consequence,  we  must 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  get  ventilation.  He  believed  there  was  a great  deal  of  merit 
in  many  of  the  systems  shewn,  but  was  not  prepared  to  say  they  would  all  act  under  all  circumstances. 
He  thought  a careful  consideration  of  their  various  principles  would  be  necessary  before  adopting  them. 
He  believed  the  most  simple  and  effectual  means  of  ventilating  an  ordinary  house  for  general 
purposes,  was  to  have  one  of  either  Mr.  MTvinnell’s  or  Mr.  Watson’s  ventilators  in  the  roof  over 
the  staircase,  and  so  use  the  staircase  as  a ventilating  shaft,  which  would  secure  a general  circulation 
through  the  house,  and  answer  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Marrable  for  having  opened  the  discussion,  and  to 
the  strangers  who  had  attended,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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I AM  well  aware  that  I have  no  claim  to  be  listened  to  in  this  assembly,  as  possessing  any  practical  or 
technical  acquaintance  with  that  art  and  science,  Architecture,  of  which  so  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  are  in  practice  and  in  theory  masters.  With  regard  to  the  historical  and  ideal  aspect  of  the 
subject,  the  manner  in  which  different  styles  of  architecture  grew  out  of  and  succeeded  one  another,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  each  style  in  detail,  I have  in  former  years  propounded  some  views,  in  which  even 
professional  architects  have  not  disdained  to  take  some  interest ; but  this  aspect,  also,  many  students  of 
architecture,  both  professional  cultivators  and  mere  lovers  of  the  subject,  have  in  recent  years  followed 
out  with  more  of  historical  knowledge,  and  a wider  survey  of  architectural  example  than  I could  adduce ; 
and  I do  not  think  I could  now  contribute  anything  of  this  kind  which  has  not  been  anticipated  by 
recent  writers.  Still,  the  general  views  which  have  suggested  and  guided  my  speculations  have  been 
received  with  so  much  indulgence,  that  I am  encouraged  to  present  some  of  them  once  more  to  a meeting 
of  the  Institute.  Perhaps,  as  the  thoughts  of  a speculator,  who  looks  at  the  subject  from  a point 
exterior  to  the  professional  circle,  they  may  call  up,  even  if  it  be  only  in  the  way  of  corrective,  some 
ideas  which,  while  they  are  more  exact  than  the  loose  notions  of  the  mere  amateur,  may  be  more 
comprehensive  than  the  usual  maxims  of  the  professional  architect. 

We  shall  be  led  to  such  a field  of  speculation,  if  we  take  some  of  the  widest  questions  which 
belong  to  our  Art,  as  an  Art.  What  kind  of  Art  is  Architecture  ? And  in  order  to  give  more  precision  to 
this  enquiry,  let  us  recollect  what  arts  there  are  — that  is,  of  those  which  are  usually  called  the  Fine 
Arts — and  how  they  have  been  described.  These  arts  are  Sculpture,  Painting,  Music.  These  have  been 
called  by  speculators,  from  Aristotle  downwards,  imitative  arts.  And  this  at  once  suggests  the  question, 
Is  Architecture  an  imitative  art  ? Let  us  consider. 

The  imitative  arts  imitate  some  class  of  objects,  and  imitate  them  by  means  of  certain  materials, 
modified  in  a determinate  manner.  Sculpture  imitates  objects,  say,  for  example,  the  human  form, 
by  shaping  materials,  say  marble,  into  a like  form.  Painting  imitates  objects,  it  may  be  again  the 
human  form,  by  materials  which  give  light,  shade  and  colour.  Music  imitates  the  voice  of  human 
emotion  and  passion  by  tones  taken  from  a definite  scale  of  sounds,  uttered  with  a definite  rhythm. 
This  may  suffice  as  a starting  point. 

In  order  to  proceed  from  this  point,  let  us  recollect  in  what  maimer  these  arts  become  most  distinct. 
They  are  most  distinct  when  each  is  most  pure — pure,  that  is,  from  admixture  of  the  others.  When 
sculpture  imitates  by  form  alone,  and  not  by  form  combined  with  colour,  it  is  most  pure.  I do  not  say 
better  or  worse ; but  it  is  then  most  pure.  So  painting,  to  be  pure,  must  be  on  a flat  surface  : not  the 
painting  of  a sculptured  relief.  But  painting  may  be  divided  still  further.  It  is,  as  I have  said,  imitative 
by  light,  shade,  or  colour.  But  imitation  by  light  and  shade  may  be  practised  separately,  as  in  a black 
and  white  drawing.  The  art  of  making  such  a picture — skiagraphy,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so — 
is  pure  when  colour  is  absolutely  excluded.  Music  is  pure  music  when  it  addresses  itself  to  the  ear 
only,  without  any  aid  from  acting,  costume,  or  scenery : some  would  say,  even  from  words. 
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Hence  the  thought  at  once  occurs  that  Architecture,  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  will  be  pure,  when  it 
is  unmixed  with  the  other  arts ; when,  for  instance,  an  architectural  pile  has  no  decoration  in  the  way  of 
sculpture  or  painting.  This  is  pure  architecture. 

But  have  we  any  such  architecture  ? We  have  many  specimens  approaching  very  near  to  this 
standard.  At  any  rate  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reducing  to  this  standard  well  known  examples.  We 
can,  in  imagination,  strip  from  the  exterior  of  the  Parthenon  the  sculpture  of  the  tympanum  and  the 
reliefs  of  the  friezes;  and  the  architectural  features  remain  plain  and  distinctive.  We  can  divest  the 
interior  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  of  the  few  portions  of  carved  foliage  which  it  contains,  and  the  architecture 
is  unchanged,  and  stands  before  us  clear  and  plain.  In  these  and  similar  cases,  when  we  remove  the 
contributions  of  the  sister  arts,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  we  have  before  us  a residue  of  a special 
kind.  This  residue  is  the  work  of  our  art,  Architecture. 

Architecture,  then,  is  an  art  distinct  from  sculpture  and  painting.  Is  it  an  imitative  art  ? and  if 
so,  what  does  it  imitate  ? These  are  questions  which  I wish  in  the  first  place  to  consider. 

Is  Architecture  an  imitative  art  ? Perhaps  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  reply,  No ; Archi- 
tecture is  not  an  imitative,  but  a constructive  art.  Each  architectural  structure  does  not  imitate  some 
other  structure,  or  some  other  thing.  It  is  itself  a structure ; its  parts  are  what  they  are,  and  are 
connected  as  they  are,  by  the  necessities  of  construction. 

But  is  this  so  ? Are  the  parts  of  a building — meaning,  of  course,  a building  complex  and 
architecturally  rich — determined  by  their  use  ? At  first  it  may  seem  so.  The  columns  of  a Grecian 
building  support  stone  blocks,  which  form  the  entablature.  The  clustered  pillars  of  a Gothic  building, 
such  as  Salisbury,  support  the  arch  mouldings  and  the  vaulting  ribs,  which  support  the  vault. 

This  is  the  idea  of  a Gothic  interior — confining  ourselves  at  present  to  that  case.  The  piers  are 
divided  into  shafts ; the  pier-arclies  are  distinguished  into  many  mouldings,  with  hollows  between.  The 
idea  is,  a multiple  pier  supporting  a multiple  arch  ; and  hence  we  have  clustered  piers  supporting- 
clustered  arch  mouldings. 

Yes,  we  have  these  in  idea,  but  not  by  a necessity  of  construction;  for  this  construction  ceases  to 
exist  really,  almost  as  soon  as  the  idea  manifests  itself.  The  clustered  pillars  which  form  the  piers  are, 
indeed,  I allow,  in  several  early  examples,  detached  shafts ; but  this  state  of  things,  in  the  progress  of  the 
style,  is  soon  superseded  by  shafts  built  in  horizontal  courses  of  stone.  And  the  multiple  mouldings  of 
the  pier-arches  are  never  so  many  strips  of  stone  in  the  building,  except,  perhaps,  in  a few  rude  examples. 
These  clustered  mouldings,  like  the  clustered  columns,  are  built  of  transverse  courses  of  masonry,  each 
course  of  the  masonry  taking  in  many  parallel  mouldings.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  vaulting  shafts 
which  support  the  ribs  of  the  vault  in  idea,  are  really  in  construction,  very  commonly  at  least,  part  of  the 
masonry  of  the  walls.  And  the  vaulting  ribs  themselves  are  not  ribs  formed  of  stones  detached  from 
the  vault  which  they  support,  but  are  generally  formed  of  stones  which  supply  also  not  only  the  rib 
but  a part  of  the  pannel  surfaces  of  the  vault. 

And  thus  an  architectural  structure,  such  as  the  interior  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  represents  to  the 
mind  indeed  a construction,  in  which  collected  pillars  support  collected  pier-arches,  and  vaulting  shafts 
support  vaults ; and,  I may  add,  in  which  windows  also  have  often  arched  head  mouldings  supported  by 
shafts  in  the  window  sides ; but  though  it  represents  such  a structure,  it  is  not  such  a structure.  It  is  a 
work  in  which  such  a structure  is  represented,  for  the  most  part,  by  courses  of  masonry ; although  in  some 
parts  of  the  building  the  pillars  which  are  detached  shafts  to  the  eye,  may  really  be  separate  stones. 
The  courses  of  masonry  are  for  the  most  part  horizontal,  and,  consequently,  transverse  to  the  pillars 
which  they  represent ; but  the  courses  of  stone  in  the  arches  are  also  transverse  to  the  mouldings,  each 
stone  including  several  of  the  mouldings,  which  to  the  eye  are  separate.  And  after  the  first  steps  of 
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this  kind  of  architecture  are  made,  the  clustered  shafts  of  the  pier,  and  the  clustered  mouldings  of  the 
pier-arch,  assume  forms  -which  are  more  varied  and  more  closely  combined  than  detached  members  could 
be ; and  though  still  indicating  the  idea  of  a frame-work  of  pillars,  arches  and  vaults,  indicate  this 
idea  by  cutting  the  leading  lines  of  such  a frame-work  on  the  stones  of  a structure  of  masonry. 

And  thus  we  may  say  that,  in  this  case,  such  an  architectural  work  imitates  in  a structure  of 
masonry  the  form  of  a constructive  frame-work  of  stone.  And  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  manner,  in 
such  instances,  Architecture  is  an  imitative  art.  The  object  imitated  is  a frame-work  supporting  a 
ceiling.  The  means  of  imitation  are  cut  stones  joined  in  masonry. 

And  this  definition  of  Architecture  as  an  imitative  art,  applies  to  other  cases  as  well  as  to  this : to 
an  exterior  as  well  as  to  an  interior : to  Grecian  as  well  as  to  Gothic  architecture.  This  view  is  implied 
in  the  account  which  Vitruvius  gives  of  the  origin  of  the  various  members  of  the  Grecian  Doric  Order : 
how  that  the  architrave  represents  the  beams  which  lie  on  the  supporting  pillars ; the  triglyphs  the 
ends  of  the  joists ; the  cornice  the  projecting  border  of  the  roof  and  its  rafters.  This  is  the  object  of 
imitation  in  the  idea ; and  that  the  means  of  imitation  is  masonry  we  see  in  the  divisions  of  the  columns 
intet  courses.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  the  columns  are  really  the  single-stoned  upright  supports 
which  they  represent. 

Thus  the  idea,  not  the  reality,  of  a constructive  frame-work  governs  the  form  of  architecture ; and 
how  completely  and  pervading-ly  this  idea  determines  the  form  we  may  see  fully  exemplified  in  a 
Gothic  church.  The  idea  of  such  a building,  in  one  of  its  most  general  forms,  is  that  of  three  parallel 
vaulted  aisles,  the  centre  aisle  being  the  higher,  so  as  to  admit  light  through  the  clerestory  windows.  Now 
all  this  is  stamped  on  the  ground-plan  of  the  building,  and  manifested  in  the  very  first  course  of  stones. 
For  the  clustered  pier  contains  shafts  which  support  the  pier  arch,  shafts  which  support  the  transverse 
ribs  of  the  vaulting  in  the  centre  aisle,  and  shafts  which  support  the  diagonal  ribs  in  the  same  aisle ; 
shafts  also  which  support  the  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs  of  the  side  aisles.  And  thus,  supposing  all 
these  shafts  to  spring  from  the  ground,  and  the  pier  arch  to  have  three  of  them,  the  plan  of  the  pier 
would  have  twelve  shafts ; and  if  the  vaulting  were  to  be  made  more  complex,  might  have  more.  It  is 
true  that  the  plan  of  the  pier  does  not  always  contain  so  many  of  the  imaginary  shafts ; for  sometimes 
the  vaulting  shafts  of  the  centre  aisle  begin  from  some  higher  points ; for  instance,  the  capitals  of  the 
piers ; and  different  shafts  coalesce,  or  are  combined  in  various  degrees  of  subordination.  But  the 
general  notion  of  a vaulted  frame-work,  imitated  in  masonry,  remains ; and  is  alike  seen  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  and  King’s  College  Chapel.  And  of  course  the  imitation  includes  all  that  is  necessary  to 
stability  in  the  construction  imitated.  But  being  a representative  imitation,  it  needs  not  and  does 
not  subject  itself,  in  its  parts,  to  the  rules  which  would  govern  the  frame-work,  if  it  were  really 
a frame-work  and  not  masonry.  It  is  no  defect  in  the  vaulting  shafts  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  for 
instance,  that  singly  they  are  too  slight  to  support  the  vault.  Just  as  in  another  art,  it  is  no  defect  in 
a statue  that  the  marble  legs  of  the  figure  are  too  slight  to  support  the  marble  body.  The  legs  are 
involved  in  masses  of  drapery,  or  put  in  contact  with  the  stump  of  a tree,  and  so  the  figure  is  supported. 
And  thus  Arcliitecture  is  an  imitative  art,  governed  and  moulded  by  the  conditions  of  its  material, 
masonry,  just  as  sculpture  is  an  imitative  art,  governed  and  moulded  by  the  conditions  of  its  material, 
marble.  And  thus,  as  in  sculpture  we  have  the  old  adage,  ex  pede  Herculem,  in  architecture  we  have 
a like  principle,  that  the  details  of  the  building  are  involved  in  the  ground  plan ; and  if  we  had  only  the 
lowest  course  of  a clustered  pier  before  us,  we  could,  in  idea,  restore  the  building ; just  as  the  anatomist 
can,  from  the  bones  of  the  foot,  restore  the  whole  of  the  animal.  There  is  an  organic  connexion  and 
unity  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

I do  not  know  whether  this  speculation  will  appear  too  fanciful  to  my  hearers  ; at  any  rate  I am  not 
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the  first  who  has  attempted  to  determine  in  what  sense  architecture  is  an  imitative  art : and  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  obvious  may  be  judged  from  the  strange  answers  which  have  been  given. 
Thus  Algarotti  speaks  of  the  absence  of  anything  in  nature  on  which  architecture  can  be  modelled ; and 
says  that,  with  good  reason  it  may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  place  among  the  arts  that  metaphysics  does 
among  the  sciences. 

However  fantastical  and  unreal  the  analogy  thus  asserted  may  be,  the  assertion  shows  how  readily 
analogies  are  sought  and  found  between  architecture  and  other  arts  and  sciences : and  we  have 
examples  of  the  same  tendency  in  speculations  concerning  architecture  which  have  been  published 
recently  among  ourselves.  And  this  being  the  case,  I may  be  allowed  to  dwell  for  a moment  on  the 
analogy  which  may,  I think,  be  pointed  out  between  Architecture  and  another  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  namely,  Music.  It  may  be  said  that  any  such  analogy  must  be  extremely 
fanciful ; and,  doubtless,  fanciful  it  must  be.  But  such  play  of  fancy  may  still  operate  so  as  to  be 
a source  of  some  of  the  pleasure  which  architectural  works  bestow.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern,  in 
this  case,  some  analogies  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  real.  Take,  for  instance,  a musical  strain ; in 
order  to  be  music  at  all,  it  must  be  rhythm ; that  is,  it  must  be  divided  into  bars,  or  equal  intervals  of 
time,  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  accent.  Now,  in  like  manner,  a colonade,  the  front  or  the  side  of  a 
great  temple,  for  instance,  must  be  divided  into  equal  intervals  of  space  by  the  columns.  The  equality 
of  the  intercolumniations  is  a condition  of  anything  which  can  be  called  architecture,  as  the  equality  of 
rhythmical  beats  is  a condition  of  anything  which  can  be  called  music.  No  doubt,  in  architecture,  this 
equality  may  be  replaced  by  a symmetrical  inequality ; and  so  in  music,  the  rhythm  may  have  unequal 
intervals,  provided  these  be  symmetrically  included  in  a wider  regular  rhythm.  Here  we  have  between 
architecture  and  music  the  analogy  which  exists  between  space  and  time ; an  analogy  which  lies  so  deep 
at  the  root  of  many  of  our  perceptions,  and  which  supplies  some  of  the  conditions  of  our  perceptions  of 
beauty.  Is  there,  then,  anything  in  the  case  of  architecture  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  melody 
which  in  music  is  added  to  the  perception  of  rhythm  ? I will  not  say  that  there  is,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  be  accused  of  pushing  my  analogy  too  far.  But  at  least  we  may  say  that  an  architectural 
front,  with  architectural  elements,  similar  but  varied,  recurring  at  equal  intervals,  has  a sort  of  analogy 
with  a strain  of  melody. 

But  this  applies  to  melody  only.  Is  there  anything  in  architecture  which  has  any  analogy  with 
harmony  ? Harmony,  for  our  purpose,  may  be  regarded  as  implying  the  co-existence  of  two  or  more 
strains  of  melody,  each  of  which,  besides  that  relation  of  successive  musical  phrases  which  makes  it  to 
be  melody,  has  also  relations  to  the  accompanying  other  melodies ; relations  producing  concords  and 
discords  between  the  simultaneous  notes?  We  have  hitherto  taken  only  exterior  architecture;  and  one 
front  of  such  architecture.  But  if  we  take  a building  of  which  two  fronts  are  seen  at  once,  each  having 
its  intercolumniations  and  its  successions  of  ornament ; the  second  front,  seen  at  a different  angle  from 
the  first,  and  modified  by  perspective,  has  relations  to  the  first  front  of  a new  kind ; and  the  mind, 
comprehending  in  one  view  these  two  series  of  rhythmical  forms,  is  sensible  of  a peculiar  beauty  in 
such  a combination.  Every  one  must  have  remarked  how  superior  in  effect  a view  exhibiting  two  sides 
of  an  architectural  edifice  is  to  a mere  elevation ; as  superior  as  harmony  is  to  melody,  and  in  something 
of  the  same  way.  Musicians  are  wont  to  find  a peculiar  beauty  when,  in  two  strains  which  combine  to 
make  harmony,  one  ascends  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  descends,  the  laws  of  harmonic  combination 
and  succession  being  still  observed.  In  somewhat  a like  manner,  when  two  sides  of  a rectangular 
building  are  seen,  the  two  having  elements  to  a certain  extent  corresponding,  and  these  elements,  by 
the  effect  of  perspective,  advancing  on  one  side  from  small  to  great,  and  on  the  other  receding  from 
great  to  small,  we  have  a kind  of  architectural  harmony  which  many  persons  will  feel  to  have 
a peculiar  beauty. 
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But  I think  we  may  discover  a kind  of  architectural  combination  in  which  we  have  something  still 
more  nearly  resembling  harmony  in  music.  Harmony  is  included  in  several  simultaneous  strains  of 
melody  which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  rather  than  in  strains  related  to  each  other  like  two  fronts 
making  an  angle.  Now  where  have  we  examples  of  rhythmical  architectural  structures  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  with  the  same  rhythm,  that  is  with  corresponding  intervals  in  their  length,  and 
having  also  mutual  relations  of  their  parts  ? Obviously  we  have  this  in  interior  architecture,  and 
especially  in  such  interior  architecture  as  is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  connected  roofing. 

In  the  interior  of  a gothic  church,  with  its  three  aisles  for  instance,  we  have  four  parallel  rhythmical 
structures,  namely,  the  two  rows  of  piers  With  their  vaulting  shafts  and  the  vaulting  ribs  which  spring 
from  them,  and  the  two  exterior  side  walls  with  their  vaulting  shafts,  windows  and  buttresses.  Each  of 
these  parts  is  in  itself,  taken  according  to  its  length,  a rhythmical  structure ; and  moreover  each  has, 
at  every  step  of  the  rhythm,  its  transverse  relations  to  the  others.  The  eye  readily  grasps  these  regular 
relations,  both  longitudinal  and  transverse ; and  in  the  perception  of  these  regular  relations  and  of  their 
mutual  play,  there  is  a source  of  admiration  like  that  which  we  give  to  harmony  in  music.  It  is  not 
too  fanciful  to  say  that  the  aisles  of  a cathedral  may  be  compared  to  the  parts  of  a psalm-tune — the 
treble,  alto,  tenor  and  bass.  The  concord  or  discord  of  those  parts  in  the  tune,  as  the  bars  succeed  each 
other,  are  a sort  of  transverse  relation  between  parallel  strains  of  melody — much  as  the  agreements  and 
disagreements  of  the  piers,  shafts,  vaulting  spaces,  triforium  arches  and  windows  are  a transverse  relation 
in  the  building.  And  it  must  be  added  that,  though  in  the  geometrical  design  of  a building  these 
transverse  relations  are  all  along  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  they  are,  in  the  actual  presentation  of 
the  structure  to  the  eye,  so  modified  by  the  effect  of  perspective,  varying  at  every  step,  that  there  is 
abundant  place  for  the  successive  concords  and  discords.  The  coincidences  and  displacements  of  corre- 
sponding parts  are  apprehended  by  the  eye,  as  the  concords,  and  preparations  and  resolutions  of  discords 
are  by  the  ear. 

I do  not  know  whether  this  comparison  of  exterior  architecture  to  melody,  and  of  interior  architec- 
ture to  harmony,  will  seem  to  my  hearers  too  fanciful  to  be  tolerated.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  some- 
thing very  real ; and  I think  I may  venture  to  say,  that  if  any  lover  of  architecture  will,  in  looking  at 
edifices,  give  up  his  mind  to  it,  he  will  find  that  it  may  serve  to  bind  together  many  floating  thoughts 
that,  however  vague  and  fugitive,  are  not  without  their  value  as  elements  of  the  enjoyment  of  art.  This 
view  applies  more  especially  to  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  the  conditions  of  vaulting  make  the  trans- 
verse relations  more  marked  and  organic ; but  it  has  its  influence  in  regular  architecture  of  every  kind. 

The  views  which  I have  tried  to  explain  suggest  some  remarks  bearing  upon  opinions  which  have 
been  recently  promulgated.  In  the  first  place,  since  Architecture  contains  in  itself  elements  of  beauty 
which  have  analogies  to  the  elements  of  beauty  belonging  to  an  art  so  complete  and  complex  as  Music 
is,  Architecture  must  be  considered  as  a distinct  and  independent  art,  involving  its  own  ideas  of  artistic 
beauty.  Architectural  works  are  not  mere  frameworks  for  sculpture  or  painting.  They  are  constructive 
frameworks  imitated  in  masonry  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  which  Imitative  Art  gives.  They  are  most  com- 
plete when  without  sculpture  or  painting  at  all ; or  at  least  they  are,  when  so  insulated,  equally  complete 
and  most  pure.  The  elements  of  architectural  work — pillars  with  bases  and  capitals,  mouldings,  window- 
tracery,  and  the  like — are,  or  at  least  may  be,  mere  architectural  forms,  not  needing  to  imitate  foliage 
or  any  other  thing.  We  can  easily  conceive  a cathedral — Salisbury  for  instance,  or  Lincoln — reduced  to 
this  condition,  and  its  relations  as  an  architectural  work  would  not  be  thereby  impaired,  though  it  might 
perhaps  be  criticised  as  being  too  plain.  In  the  interior  of  St.  Eustache  at  Paris  we  have  a fine  example 
of  a Gothic  structure  without  Gothic  details  of  ornament. 

But  doubtless  foliage  in  the  capitals  of  columns  is  very  general,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
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violation  of  purity.  This  element  of  architecture  may  be  conceived  as  proceeding  from  a principle  which 
is  naturally  suggested  by  the  notion  of  a framework  supporting  a vault — the  principle  of  upward  tendency, 
which  assumes  at  last  the  form  of  vegetable  development.  The  vaulted  aisles  of  a gothic  church  have 
often  been  assimilated  to  the  natural  arcades  of  a grove.  There  is  at  least  some  resemblance  in  the  way 
in  which  the  trees  separate  into  branches  and  the  pillars  into  vaulting  ribs ; and  the  notion  of  vegetable 
development  thus  superinduced  upon  the  notion  of  masonry  gives  rise  to  the  imitations  of  foliage  which 
appear  in  various  parts  of  an  enriched  building — imitations  not  servile  or  naturalistic,  of  course,  but 
reduced  to  symmetry  and  regularity,  as  imitations  of  nature  always  are  reduced  in  the  imitative  arts. 

Hence,  too,  results  another  rule  of  architectural  art,  which  used  to  he  generally  accepted,  but  which 
lias  of  late  been  questioned  or  denied ; namely,  this  rule  : — that  the  upper  portions  of  an  edifice  must  he 
more  divided  into  parts  or  more  adorned  with  sculptured  foliage  than  the  lower  parts.  We  know  that  this 
is  the  case  commonly,  as  in  vaulting,  in  the  tracery  of  windows,  in  the  distribution  of  windows,  and  the 
like.  The  principle  of  vegetable  growth  ramifies  and  branches  out  more  and  more  in  ascending.  Hence, 
too,  pinnacles  seem  quite  incomplete  without  their  due  adornment  of  crockets  and  finials ; and  hence, 
in  gothic  work  at  least,  statues  cannot  take  the  place  of  pinnacles.  The  cathedral  at  Milan,  with  its 
thousand  pinnacle-statues,  is  in  this  respect  quite  unarchitectural.  In  Greek  and  Roman  work  the 
feeling  is  different,  and  statues  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a building — a proof,  as  seems  to  me,  of  the 
reality  of  the  principle  which  I am  pointing  out  in  gothic  work.  In  that  kind  of  work,  statues  may  be 
placed  as  high  as  you  please,  but  it  must  be  in  a niche  or  under  a canopy,  like  the  statues  at  the  top  of 
the  buttresses  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims. 

There  is  another  remark  suggested  by  the  view  which  I have  taken — a remark  which  may  perhaps 
tend  to  correct  a fallacious  doctrine  which  suggests  itself  in  the  course  of  our  architectural  speculations- 
In  the  course  of  these  speculations  we  learn  to  see  that  the  constructive  and  the  decorative  forms  of 
architecture  may  be  different.  In  the  Greek  architecture  at  first  they  agreed.  Both  in  the  structure  and 
in  the  decoration,  vertical  pillars  supported  a horizontal  entablature.  The  Romans  made  the  arch 
the  real  principle  of  the  construction,  but  retained  the  Greek  orders — columns  and  entablatures — as  the 
principal  feature  of  decoration.  In  the  course  of  time  the  columns  were  made  to  support  the  arches,  the 
entablature  disappeared,  and  the  Romanesque  style  was  formed.  Here  it  again  came  to  pass  that  the  con- 
structive and  the  decorative  system  were  not  discrepant.  But  the  conditions  of  cross-vaulting  came  in,  and 
the  arches  became  pointed  arches  : their  skeletons  were  marked  by  mouldings ; the  pillars  were  clustered 
in  virtue  of  the  vertical  tendency  of  the  structure,  and  the  gothic  styles  were  formed.  And  looking  at 
this  succession  of  forms,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  say  that  those  are  genuine  kinds  of  architecture  in 
which  the  real  structure  and  the  decorative  form  coincide.  But  if  we  understand  this  coincidence 
literally,  the  maxim  does  not  bear  examination.  The  real  structure  may  be  represented  by  the  decoration, 
but  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  structure  is  conceived,  it  is  not  really  constructed,  but 
only  represented  by  the  masonry.  Even  in  the  Greek  architecture,  the  columns  are  rarely  single  stones. 
In  the  Roman  architecture  the  arch  and  its  impost  is,  as  to  the  eye,  inserted  between  the  columns,  but 
really  made  part  of  the  same  mass  of  masonry  with  them.  In  Romanesque  the  vaulting  shafts  are  not 
really  detached  from  the  wall.  In  cross-vaulting,  the  skeleton  of  the  vault  is  not  really  detached  from 
the  vault,  at  least  in  general.  In  each  successive  style,  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  construction  is  clearly 
conceived,  it  is  imitated  in  masonry ; and  thus  it  is  that  Architecture  is  an  Imitative  Art.  The  same 
notion  may  be  followed  further:  as  when  in  the  after-gothic  styles  the  whole  wall  becomes  a structure  of 
pannels.  In  tracery,  it  is  obvious  how  different  the  forms  of  the  mullions,  as  the  eye  follows  them,  are 
from  the  pieces  of  stone  by  putting  together  which  the  mason  constructs  them. 

This  last  example — tracery — shows  very  distinctly  how  untenable  is  the  doctrine  that  in  the  most 
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complete  and  consistent  kinds  of  architecture  the  constructive  agrees  with  the  decorative  structure,  and 
that  the  architecture  becomes  false  and  degraded  as  these  diverge.  For  in  the  earlier  kinds  of  tracery 
— the  geometrical  tracery  of  Amiens  or  Cologne,  for  example — we  have  a decorative  structure  which 
never  was,  or  could  be,  the  real  structure.  The  tracery  bars  represent  flexible  stems ; these  bars  never 
could  exist  in  stone  as  bars.  They  are  rightly  assimilated  to  boughs  of  trees  in  the  theory  of  Sir  James 
Hall  and  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  poet’s  description  of  the  window  at  Melrose  expresses  the 
view  which  the  mind  spontaneously  takes  of  the  work : — 

“ The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliage-tracery  combined; 

Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy’s  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 
In  many  a freakish  knot  had  twined, 

Then  framed  a spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 

And  changed  the  willow- wreaths  to  stone.” 

The  thought  of  a spell  by  which  one  thing  is  changed  into  another  belongs  to  all  Imitative  Art,  and  is 
very  fitly  called  the  magic  of  art. 

In  this  same  matter  of  tracery,  we  see  that  decoration  and  actual  construction  not  only  do  not  neces- 
sarily diverge  in  the  progress  of  time,  but  may  converge.  Geometrical  and  flowing  tracery,  the  earlier 
forms  of  tracery,  are  utterly  unconstructive.  Stones  could  not  follow  their  lines.  But  when  we  come  at 
a later  period  to  perpendicular  tracery,  we  have  the  window  really  made  up,  almost  or  altogether,  of  lines 
of  possible  constructive  forms. 

The  President,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  thought  he  should  best  perform  his  function  as  Chairman  by 
asking  for  the  reflections  of  those  around  him  rather  than  by  giving  his  own  upon  the  very  philoso- 
phical, able  and  learned  paper  which  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Whewell.  The  Essay  was  so  suggestive 
that  without  a little  time  for  reflection  upon  it  (as  far  as  he  was  concerned)  he  should  hesitate 
to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  theories  which  had  been  brought  before  them.  The  highly  poetical 
character  of  the  subject  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  speak  upon  it  without  some  previous 
thought,  particularly  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  practical  science  with  which  it  was  their 
province  to  deal.  He  thought  they  were  exceedingly  indebted  to  their  learned  friend  for  the 
very  elegant  character  of  his  communication.  It  was  quite  clear  that  it  contained  the  germs  of  deep 
thought  which  would  form  matter  for  quiet  reflection ; but  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  matter  was  so 
suggestive  that  he  would  nevertheless  invite  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  heard  the  paper,  rather 
than  at  the  present  moment  offer  any  further  remarks  of  his  own.  No  doubt  they  had  all  been 
taught  from  their  earliest  days  that  architecture  was  an  imitative  art ; it  was  the  doctrine  of  Vitruvius. 
But  how  far  that  theory  could  be  applied  to  Gothic  architecture  he  would  scarcely  venture  upon  an 
opinion  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  who  had  paid  more  attention  to  that  subject  than  he  had  done. 
He  would,  however,  now  ask  those  learned  gentlemen  to  favor  them  with  remarks  on  the  subject 
No  doubt  the  singular  Essay  of  Sir  James  Hall,  which  Dr.  Whewell  had  referred  to,  and  the 
types  of  Gothic  architecture  he  had  proposed,  whether  true  or  not,  were  very  fanciful  and  very 
poetical.  Although  they  had  a small  meeting  this  evening,  which  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  peculiar 
incident  of  the  time — which  he  hoped  the  learned  professor  would  accept  as  the  apology — he 
nevertheless  saw  around  him  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  architecture  of  the  day,  and  he 
now  begged  to  invite  their  remarks  upon  the  communication  with  which  Dr.  Whewell  had  been  kind 
enough  to  favour  them. 
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Mr.  Gr.  Gr.  Scott,  V.  P.,  quite  agreed  with  the  President  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  shaping 
any  ideas  upon  the  theory  which  had  been  laid  before  them  in  so  interesting  a manner  this  evening. 
They  were  most  of  them  practical  men  and  artists  rather  than  philosophers  ; whereas  Dr.  Whewell 
united  the  study  of  their  art  with  a perfect  knowledge  of  philosophy ; and  therefore  he  thought  it 
would  be  almost  out  of  taste  to  attempt,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  criticise  what  so  learned  and 
able  a man  had  laid  before  them  after  long  study  of  the  subject.  That  which  had  been  brought 
before  them  was  most  interesting,  but  it  was  more  a matter  to  think  upon  quietly  at  their  leisure 
than  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  at  the  moment.  It  was  full  of  matter  for  thought ; and  he  felt  that 
for  him  to  venture  to  make  even  the  smallest  suggestion  would  be  almost  impertinent ; but  as 
a matter  for  thought,  he  felt  that  the  ideas  brought  before  them  were  most  valuable  and  important. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  hesitated  for  some  moments  in  the  hope,  as  he  said,  that  his  elder  brother, 
then  present,  a far  worthier,  and  an  older  member  of  the  Institute  than  he  was,  might  have  risen 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  President.  Despite  what  his  friend,  Mr.  Scott,  had  said  as  to  the 
audacity  involved  in  hazarding  any  remarks  upon  this  subject,  after  what  Dr.  Whewell  had  been  good 
enough  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  he  (Mr.  Wyatt)  would  venture  to  say  a 
few  words.  The  plea  of  the  novelty  of  the  theme  could  scarcely  he  admitted  as  an  excuse  for 
silence,  since,  to  every  true  lover  of  Art,  such  a subject  as  the  relations  to  one  another,  of  her 
varied  branches,  springing  from  one  common  stock,  must  of  necessity  have  presented  itself  to  the 
mind’s  eye  at  a very  early  stage  of  any  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon  which  excellence  in  any 
special  department  must  be  based.  Ab  initio , the  student  would  almost  intuitively  enter  upon, 
approximations  to  correct  analysis,  and  the  resolution  of  Art,  taken  as  a whole,  into  the  various 
elements  of  which  it  might  appear  to  he  composed.  Such  an  analysis  to  be  useful  must  he  both 
“ quantitative  ” and  “ qualitative,”  and  must  include  not  only  the  relations  of  the  constituents  to  the 
whole,  hut  of  the  constituents  to  one  another.  Fortunately  several  distinguished  writers  had,  like 
Dr.  Whewell,  lent  the  great  powers  of  mind  they  possessed  to  the  elucidation  both  of  the  ties,  and  of 
the  differences,  which  exist  between  the  multitudinous  ramifications  of  the  vast  commonwealth 
of  Art.  He  might,  indeed,  congratulate  the  Institute  upon  having  within  its  ranks,  and  indeed  within 
its  walls  that  evening,  a gentleman  who  had  done  more  probably  than  any  other  man  living  to 
illustrate  those  analogies — he  alluded  to  Mr.  Pergusson.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  that  writer’s 
“ Inquiry  into  the  true  principles  of  Beauty  and  Art,”  he  (Mr.  Wyatt)  had  made  the  acquaintance 
only  of  writers  such  as  Lessing,  Winckelman,  Alison,  Dugald  Stewart,  Eastlake,  and  De  Quincy,  who 
had  touched  with  more  or  less  acuteness  on  this  difficult  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  arts  to  one 
another ; but  upon  a perusal  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  work  the  scales  had  as  it  were  dropped  from  his 
eyes,  and  his  doubts  and  difficulties  had  been  to  a great  extent  dispelled  by  the  extremely  lucid 
though  necessarily  complicated  analysis  made  by  that  gentleman.  As  his  modesty  might  not  perhaps 
allow  Mr.  Fergusson  to  put  forward  the  ingenious  and  original  views  which  his  lucubrations  had  led 
him  to,  he  (Mr.  Wyatt)  would  venture  to  point  out  the  great  lines  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  the 
work  to  which  he  had  alluded.  Mr.  Fergusson  had  distinguished  the  functions  of  the  sister  arts, 
sculpture  and  painting  more  particularly,  by  what  he  had  called  their  phonetic  element ; — implying 
thereby  that  it  was  their  special  privilege,  mainly  through  their  directly  imitative  character,  to 
give  as  it  were  voice  and  specific  meaning  to  other  arts,  less  imitative  and  therefore  more 
abstract,  when  in  union  with  them.  On  the  other  hand  he  regarded  those  arts  which  were 
usually  called  the  industrial  arts  as  the  technical  basis  of  architecture.  Those  Arts,  born  of 
the  primaeval  wants  of  man,  and  growing  with  his  growth,  had  grouped  themselves  together 
about  his  habitations  and  temples,  and  thus  united  themselves  with  architecture  from  the  dawn 
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of  history  to  the  present  time.  Gradually,  with  the  march  of  civilisation,  painting  and  sculpture 
gave  grace  and  significance  to  his  dwelling,  as  his  imagination  found  vocal  utterance  in  poetry  and  music. 
The  most  perfect  embodiment  of  architecture  was  to  be  recognised  when  the  union  of  the  technic 
with  the  phonetic  elements  was  most  intimate.  It  was,  indeed,  a beautiful  illustration  of  the  analogy 
which  assuredly  exists  between  profound  philosophy  and  the  loftiest  poetry,  to  find  that  in  the  master 
mind  of  Dr.  Whewell,  subtle  analysis  and  abstruse  contemplation  of  scientific  and  metaphysical 
phenomena  should  be  inseparable  from  such  an  indulgence  in  elevated  speculation  as  soared  instinc- 
tively, from  matter,  into  the  higher  regions  of  that  speculative  philosophy  which  constituted  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  poetical  sublimity.  Such  analogies,  inherent  in  what  Byron  calls  “ the 
harmony  of  things,”  formed  the  happy  elements  which  linked  the  mind  of  man  to  something  far 
beyond  himself,  and  all  this  world  could  give  him.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  although, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness  in  perception  and  study,  it  might  be  profitable  to  subdivide  Art  into 
many  branches,  still  the  analogies  and  relations  which  pervaded  all  were  of  so  intimate  a nature,  that 
no  work  of  Art  could  be  really  perfect  in  which  the  principles  peculiar  to  each  branch  were  not  to 
a certain  extent  developed  and  combined.  Those  principles  of  order  and  symmetry,  which  Dr. 
Whewell  had  alluded  to  as  coincident  with  the  relations  of  harmony  and  melody,  were  the  fundamental 
principles  of  regular  design  which  made  all  things  beautiful ; in  fact,  they  might  be  regarded  as 
distinguishing  such  works  as  might  have  been  produced  by  chance  from  those  evoked  out  of  the 
exhaustless  treasury  of  Nature  by  Divine  will.  It  was  in  the  manifestation  of  a power  to  subordinate 
accident  to  symmetry  that  the  creative  power  of  man,  whether  in  architecture  or  in  any  other  of  the 
arts  of  design,  could  be  best  vindicated  and  was  most  to  be  admired.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that,  while  all  these  arts,  when  blended,  contributed  to  sustain  and  heighten  the  glories  of  each  other, 
each  had  its  own  peculiar  set  of  governing  conditions,  which  experiment  and  study  had  gradually 
eliminated  and  defined,  and  which  were  ordinarily  called  the  “ conventions  ” peculiar  to  each.  Thus 
painting  and  sculpture  had  each  its  own  modes  and  limits  of  imitation ; and  if  imitation  should  be 
attempted  in  sculpture  as  in  painting,  or  in  architecture  as  in  sculpture,  in  each  case  failure  would 
ensue.  The  special  conventional  conditions  proper  to  each  of  those  arts  must  be  maintained,  if  a 
successful  work  of  Art  was  to  result.  When  technical  excellence  of  workmanship,  order,  symmetry, 
and  proportion  of  parts,  strength  and  flowing  grace  of  line,  variety  of  surface  with  harmonious  colour, 
and  faultless  imitation  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  reality  or  in  idea  could  be  infused  into  one 
master-piece,  the  noblest  monument  of  Art  in  human  power  to  create  might  certainly  be  anticipated. 
These  who  studied  the  exquisite  analogies  binding  the  Sister  Arts  in  happy  union  most  devotedly, 
would  do  so  most  profitably,  by  holding  on  to  a definite  scheme  of  union,  rather  than  to  a fruitless 
effort  to  separate  what  had  been  made,  by  higher  Power,  one  and  indivisible. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  Pellow,  had  but  little  to  add  to  what  had  been  so  ably  said  by  his  friend  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  took  a view  somewhat  different  to  that  taken  by  Dr.  Whewell,  inasmuch  as  he 
thought  that  every  art  sufficed  to  itself.  He  thought  architecture  especially  was  an  art  which  in 
itself  had  all  the  elements  of  beauty  when  these  were  properly  elaborated,  and  had  no  need  to  borrow 
even  suggestions  from  any  of  the  sister  arts.  In  like  manner  he  conceived  that  all  the  other  arts 
referred  to,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  music,  could  suffice  for  themselves  without  trenching  on  the 
domain  of  the  other  arts.  But  they  had  this  analogy,  that  they  all  worked  from  use  to  beauty  by  one 
and  the  same  process.  It  was  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the  human  intellect,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  lower  animals,  that  man,  and  he  alone,  could  convert  all  those  useful  arts — which  in  the 
first  instance  were  necessary  for  his  existence — into  fine  arts,  which  were  the  sources  of  the  highest 
intellectual  gratification.  This  elaboration  being,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  that  refinement  that  distin- 
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guished  the  civilized  from  the  savage  man.  So  far,  he  could  see  a clear  analogy  between  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music,  and  architecture.  They  all  were  based  in  use  and  elaborated  into  beauty  with 
the  same  aim,  and  by  the  same  intellectual  process  ; but  beyond  that  he  failed  to  perceive  any  tangible 
analogies  between  arts  springing  from  such  different  bases,  and  applied  to  such  different  purposes. 
Least  of  all  could  he  perceive  the  applicability  of  the  term  “ imitative  ” to  the  art  of  architecture. 
So  far  as  he  understood  the  subject,  architecture  seemed  to  be  the  most  essentially  creative  of  all  the 
arts — neither  copying  from  any  other  art,  or  indeed  even  from  the  works  of  nature,  scarcely  even 
condescending  to  borrow  a suggestion  or  to  look  for  an  analogy  in  any  other.  In  all  true  styles  it 
appeared  that  every  form  was  adopted  from  constructive  exigencies,  and  every  ornament  invented  to 
express  clearly  and  gracefully  those  forms  or  others  analogous  to  them,  but  both  form  and  ornament 
were  always  such  as  were  suggested  within  the  strict  limits  of  the  art  itself.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  term  “ imitative,”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  usually 
understood,  could  with  propriety  be  applied  to  this  art.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked  on  archi- 
tecture as  one  of  the  most  essentially  creative,  as  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  arts. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Fellow,  would  say  with  their  Hon.  President  that  the  subject  introduced 
to  their  notice  was  one,  on  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  collect  their  thoughts,  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  adding  anything  fresh  to  what  they  had  already  heard.  After  the  elaborate  paper  of 
Dr.  Whewell,  they  might  almost  feel  themselves  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  pupils  of  Plato,  whom, 
as  they  heard  the  eloquent  outpourings  of  the  master  in  the  Groves  of  Academus,  they  would  hardly 
presume  to  ask  to  enlarge  upon  a topic  already  well  elaborated,  or  to  ask  questions  in  further 
illustration.  So  he  (Mr.  Donaldson)  felt  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him,  if  he  ventured  to  enlarge 
upon  this  subject ; but  the  President  having  been  pleased  to  call  upon  him,  it  would  be  discourteous 
to  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  had  read  the  paper,  if  he  declined  the  invitation  to  say  a very  few 
words.  It  seemed  to  him  desirable  that  they  should  have  defined  to  them  what  was  Art  ? There  was 
a great  line  between  art  and  fine  art ; and  he  understood  the  arts  of  design  to  be  those,  which  properly 
should  be  attributed  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  that  music  was  not  an  art  of  design, 
but  was  ruled  by  different  laws,  as  a different  means  of  expression  and  therefore  quite  distinct.  The 
gentleman  who  preceded  him  (Mr.  Pergusson)  had  been  pleased,  in  a late  paper,  to  compare 
architecture  to  cookery,  as  being  one  of  the  arts  of  the  time.  Now,  as  an  architect,  he  had  felt 
himself  rather  humbled  by  the  comparison,  because,  although  cookery  certainly  addressed  itself  to 
the  taste,  it  was  a different  taste  to  that  of  architecture : the  one  was  animal,  the  other  intellectual. 
Therefore  lie  should  like  to  limit  architecture  as  being  one  of  the  arts  of  design.  Dr.  Whewell  had 
alluded  to  the  analogy  in  regard  to  music,  to  which  Vitruvius  had  called  attention,  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  music  of  the  ancients  was  of  a more  complex  nature  than  our  own ; each  note 
was  more  subdivided ; their  time  and  harmony  were  different  to  our  own ; and  certain  laws  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  Greek  mind,  with  respect  to  architecture,  as  minute  and  complex  as  those  of  their  music. 
Of  this  class  were  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Penrose  in  the  lines  and  proportions  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  these  laws,  he  himself  believed,  regulated  all  their  designs,  but  were  quite 
beyond  comprehension  in  the  present  day.  Architecture  appealed  to  the  eye  in  the  same  way  as 
music  appealed  to  the  ear.  The  one  had  its  harmony  and  the  other  its  rhythm.  With  respect  to 
seeing  the  two  sides  of  a building  harmonious,  or  inharmonious,  there  was  a remarkable  illustration 
of  this  in  the  Erectheum  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  On  the  two  sides  of  that  building 
there  were  two  porticos  — one  the  hexastyle,  and  the  other  the  tetrastyle;  both  of  the  Ionic 
Order.  Now,  although  these  were  at  different  levels,  and  though  one  rose  to  a greater  height 
than  the  other,  yet  there  was  harmony  between  them,  and  the  eye  was  not  shocked  by  the 
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difference  of  level  and  the  contrast  which  (<fcc.)  arose  from  their  different  proportions.  But 
directly  they  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  building,  there  was  the  portico  of  the  Caryatides,  so  in 
contrast  in  every  respect  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  that  the  mind  received  a shock,  and  the 
harmony  which  appeared  on  the  one  sido  was  lost  upon  the  other.  This  must  have  been  particularly 
evident  in  the  structure  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  when  Inigo  Jones  introduced  the  Corinthian 
portico  on  the  western  side  : it  destroyed  the  harmony  which  existed  in  the  rest  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  of  the  Gothic  character.  Dr.  Whewell  had  said  that  architecture  assumed  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  arts.  He  (Mr.  Donaldson)  avowed  his  feeling  to  be  that  architecture  never 
could  properly  exist  unless  combined  with  the  other  arts.  A building,  as  a building,  was  a mere 
work  of  constructive  science,  but  it  did  not  properly  rise  to  the  dignity  of  fine  art  unless  it  was 
combined  with  sculpture  and,  as  he  thought,  with  painting ; for  after  all,  however  harmonious  and 
beautiful  the  building  was  in  its  proportions  and  all  its  architectural  parts,  what  would  it  be  without 
the  sculpture  upon  the  face  of  it  to  complete  the  sentiment  and  give  it  expression.  For  instance,  in 
the  Parthenon,  how  essential  were  the  sculptures  to  its  glorious  perfection  ; and  in  Wells  Cathedral, 
they  must  allow,  the  architectural  features  would  sink  into  nothing,  if  it  were  not  for  the  beautiful 
sculpture,  which  formed  the  greatest  decoration  of  the  cathedral.  Therefore  it  appeared  that 
sculpture  was  a necessary  part  of  architecture  ; and  he  believed  also  mere  sculpture  itself,  placed  by 
itself,  was  not  sufficient  to  create  all  those  fine  emotions  in  those  who  saw  it,  unless  it  were  in 
combination  with  the  other  arts  to  produce  its  full  effect  to  perfection.  Therefore  it  seemed  to  him 
that  they  ought  not  to  attempt  to  be  independent  of  such  accessories.  It  was  in  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  that  they  created  the  greatest  emotion ; and  they  fell  to  the  grade  of  mere  constructors  of 
buildings,  if  they  limited  their  conceptions  to  architecture  alone  without  the  combination  with  the 
other  sister  arts.  In  fact,  in  his  opinion,  sculpture  was  too  much  ignored,  and  their  finest  buildings 
were  criticised  as  devoid  of  life  and  meaning,  because  they  had  not  sculpture.  He  had  on  previous 
occasions  quoted  the  British  Museum  as  a building  cold  without  its  sculpture  ; but  if  that  were  added 
to  it,  it  would  raise  it  to  a great  degree  of  beauty,  and  would  lose  that  coldness  which  attached  to  it, 
fine  and  noble  as  it  was.  St.  Paul’s  had  not  the  sculpture  with  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  intended 
it  to  have  been  enriched.  In  Gothic  buildings,  as  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  for  instance,  they  had  a 
superiority  over  classical  buildings  by  the  energy,  piety  and  liberality  of  their  forefathers  in 
furnishing  sculpture  as  necessary  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ; and  this  it  was  which  rendered  their 
gothic  structures  so  noble.  Whereas  our  buildings  since  the  15th  century  were  in  that  respect 
almost  beneath  criticism.  In  conclusion  he  remarked,  that  the  paper  itself  was  so  instructive,  so  deep 
and  so  profound,  that  he  could  not  collect  all  the  thoughts  which  arose  as  he  heard  it  delivered,  and 
therefore  could  not  at  the  present  moment  offer  any  further  observations  upon  its  many  topics  ; but 
he  anticipated  the  greatest  pleasure  from  reading  it  in  print  and  more  maturely  considering  its  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  observations. 

Mr.  Fergttsson  wished  to  explain.  His  friend  who  had  just  spoken  had  entirely  mistaken  his 
meaning,  when  he  said  that  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  had  compared  Architecture  to  Cookery.  What  he  said 
was,  that  all  the  arts  could  elaborate  from  use  to  beauty  by  one  and  the  same  process.  In  the 
pamphlet  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  what  he  had  stated  was, 
that  all  the  useful  arts  could  be  elaborated  into  beauty  by  one  general  process  By  that  process 
prose  could  be  elevated  into  poetry,  hieroglyphics  into  historical  painting,  carving  into  sculpture, 
gardening  into  floriculture,  and  agriculture  into  landscape  gardening  ; and  by  the  same  process  that 
mere  utilitarian  building  might  be  elaborated  into  the  fine  art  architecture.  But  he  had  never  meant 
to  say  that  all  these  arts  were  consequently  equal  ; still  less,  that  poetry  and  architecture  stood  on  the 
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same  level  with  gastronomy  or  tailoring.  The  oak  ought  not  to  be  offended  if  it  is  told  that  it  belongs  to 
the  same  kingdom  as  the  thorn  or  the  briar,  and  even  if  it  is  pointed  out  to  it  that  it  grows  by  extending 
its  roots  through  the  soil,  and  spreading  its  leaves  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  extract  nourish- 
ment from  the  atmosphere.  There  are  vast  differences  between  the  relative  beauty  and  importance 
of  the  various  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — between  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  hyssop  that 
grows  on  the  wall — but  what  he  said,  or  intended  to  say,  was  this,  that  if  any  person  wished  to 
understand  how  an  oak  tree  grew,  he  would  do  better  by  studying  the  physiology  of  other  plants,  and 
by  confining  his  researches  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  than  by  seeking  analogies  among  animals  or 
minerals.  So  far  as  experience  goes,  these  remote  analogies  have  hitherto  misled  every  one  who  has 
attempted  them  ; whereas  the  discovery  of  truth  has  always  rewarded  those  who  have  only  investigated 
true  analogies  among  closely  allied  objects,  and  this  as  true  in  art  as  in  natural  science. 

Me.  Arthur  Asupitel,  Y.P.,  said  often  as  he  had  risen  in  this  room  he  never  did  so  with 
greater  diffidence  than  on  the  present  occasion  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  the  subject  before  them  ; and 
he  should  not  have  obtruded  himself  now,  but  that  as  knowing  something  practically  and  theoretically 
of  music  as  well  as  of  architecture,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  a very  few  words.  The  idea  which  had  been 
brought  before  them  this  evening  that  there  w'as  an  analogy  between  music  and  architecture  was  not 
wholly  new.  They  had  read  of  a celebrated  person,  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  defined  architecture  as 
“ frozen  music,”  and  he  had  no  doubt  something  of  the  kind  must  have  occurred  to  other  minds  ; but  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  these  analogies  reduced  to  anything  like  a system,  and  therefore  it 
was  with  unfeigned  pleasure  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  this  evening.  There  were  also  a few 
analogies  between  architecture  and  the  other  fine  arts,  which  he  would  venture  to  mention ; and  one 
of  them  was  this, — that  of  course  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  success  in  architecture  that  the 
construction  should  be  the  first  thing  to  look  to.  So  it  was  in  music.  The  grand  basses  upon  which 
all  our  great  anthems  were  built  must  be  perfect,  or  the  musical  composition  was  bad.  Just  as  we 
put  decoration  upon  the  construction,  so  the  musician  superadded  melody  upon  harmony.  The 
same  series  of  chords  might  suit  many  melodies : so  the  introduction  of  various  decorations  might 
suit  the  superstructure  of  the  architect : but  if  the  constructive  lines  were  bad — as  if  the  constructive 
grounds  of  harmony  were  violated — so  must  the  superstructure  be  bad.  But  there  was  something 
more.  We  have  not  only  superadded  sculpture  to  our  art,  but  have  also  availed  ourselves  of  the  use 
of  colour,  and  a number  of  other  adjuncts.  So  it  was  with  the  musician.  He  was  not  content  with 
simple  harmony  produced  by  one  description  of  instruments,  but  he  would  introduce  wind  instru- 
ments with  the  string  band.  Their  various  sounds  perhaps  expressed  the  same  note,  but  in  different 
qualities  of  tone,  as  the  flutes  differed  from  the  clarionets,  and  these  again  from  the  horns,  technically 
called  by  musicians  “ musical  colouring.”  Here  was  the  same  analogy.  If  architects  had  not  a good 
sound  symmetrical  construction  on  which  to  put  colour  or  add  sculpture,  the  whole  thing  is  a failure, 
as  in  some  opera  music  of  the  present  day,  the  composer  imagined  by  the  clamour  of  trombone  and 
trumpet — or  as  Pope  expresses  it,  “ gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder,”  to  make  up  for 
the  incongruities  of  his  harmonies,  or  the  poverty  of  his  ideas.  The  analogy  might  be  carried  still 
further.  He  was  satisfied  there  was  something  like  a law  of  nature  that  beauty  of  one  kind  at  least 
depended  upon  symmetry  of  parts  and  harmony  of  proportions.  Ho  doubt  in  classical  architecture, 
the  proportion  of  supports  to  voids,  or  of  the  parts  to  be  supported  to  those  which  are  designed  to  bear 
their  weight,  was  a great  cause  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  their  contemplation.  We  get  at  the 
same  time  ideas  of  utility,  symmetry,  and  of  beauty.  Ho  doubt  in  Gothic  architecture  the  feeling  that 
the  piers  were  so  proportioned  as  amply  to  support  the  arches  and  the  vast  and  ponderous  roof,  added 
considerably  to  the  pleasure  they  had  in  contemplating  such  structures.  While  the  mind  is  gratified 
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by  the  feeling  there  is  ample  security  and  ample  strength  in  a construction,  it  is  also  pleased  to 
observe  the  skill  that  can  do  this  without  wasteful  expenditure  of  material.  There  was  also  no  doubt 
a great  deal  of  analogy  between  the  learning  of  the  two  arts,  the  laws  of  the  progression  of  harmonies 
and  of  fundamental  basses,  and  those  of  the  orderly  proportions,  or  as  it  has  been  called,  the  rhythm  of 
architecture,  and  that  both  arts  had  been  reduced  to  system  by  rules  which  had  come  down  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  was  supposed,  with  the  greatest  probability,  that  the  Gregorian  tones  were  directly 
derived  from  the  old  Greek  Canons,  the  proportions  of  which  had  been  worked  out  mathematically, 
and  all  the  intervals  laid  down  with  the  greatest  care  and  skill,  and  yet  with  an  allowance  for 
fancy,  for  novelty  and  boldness  of  effect.  There  were  certain  rules  from  which  if  they  departed 
they  wandered  into  eccentricity,  became  odd  and  uncertain  instead  of  original,  and  they  failed  to  give 
pleasure  even  to  the  uneducated  mind.  It  is  however  equally  true  there  might  be  a pedantry  of 
architecture  as  well  as  of  music.  In  the  time  of  the  great  John  Sebastian  Bach,  when  every  one 
was  writing  fugues,  what  a number  of  pedantic  things  were  composed  and  an  immense  deal  of  energy 
and  ingenuity  were  expended  in  producing  cold  correct  crudities  which  were  productive  of  no  pleasure 
to  the  ear.  In  like  manner,  some  time  ago,  in  architecture  there  was  a pedantry  which  was  almost 
intolerable  ; a certain  relation  of  parts  was  forced  upon  everybody.  Happily  they  had  escaped  very 
much  from  that ; the  only  danger  now  was — to  raise  another  analogy — that  they  might  rush  into  an 
opposite  evil,  and  get  into  too  great  confusion  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  monotony.  Here  was 
a difficulty  which  none  but  a great  mind  could  deal  with.  The  fault  of  the  present  day  was  perhaps 
that  of  too  much  irregularity : they  had  laboured  to  be  irregular.  Some  had  even  resorted  to  artifices 
for  this  purpose,  which  to  his  mind  were  as  painful,  or  perhaps  more  so  than  the  shams  resorted  to 
some  time  ago  to  be  regular : when  if  there  was  a useful  door  or  window  in  a room,  a false  door  or 
window  was  designed  to  match  it.  If  symmetry  could  stiffen  into  pedantry,  irregularity  could 
degenerate  into  oddity,  nay,  and  often  into  ugliness.  There  were  cases  in  which  persons  had  gone 
out  of  the  way  to  make  things  irregular,  and  there  was  danger  in  running  into  that  extreme.  This  was 
very  much  the  case  with  some  modern  musicians.  In  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  grand  originality  of 
Beethoven  they  had  got  into  confusion  of  effect.  If  that  gifted  composer  had  departed  from  the 
trammels  of  established  models,  still  there  was  always  one  great  consistent  whole  in  what  he  wrote, 
but  in  his  later  imitators  there  is  so  little  which  is  intelligible ; here  and  there  snatches  of  beauty  in 
a composition,  but  the  general  effect  is  confused  and  unsatisfactory,  there  is  no  great  comprehensive 
plan.  To  take  the  analogy  of  another  art,  that  of  poetry,  we  should  all  remember  the  advice  of 
Horace  in  every  composition : “ Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex  dumtaxat  et  unum  ; ” a golden  motto, 
which  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  poets,  architects,  and  musicians.  He  felt  he  had 
expressed  his  ideas  very  incoherently ; he  felt  also  the  difficulty  of  offering  any  remarks  upon  the 
excessively  able  paper  they  had  been  favoured  with,  and  he  hoped  before  the  evening  concluded  the 
learned  Professor  would  wind  up  the  discussion  by  a few  more  remarks  ; and  he  was  sure  they  would 
all  go  away  better  artists  and  wiser  men  for  what  they  had  heard. 

De.  Whewell  said  it  seemed  to  him  a matter  of  difficulty  to  find  words  better  than  those 
which  had  been  used.  He  had  found  it  difficult  to  give  any  definite  phrases  which  would  be  likely  to 
convey  to  the  minds  of  the  members  present  the  thoughts  which  seemed  to  him  nevertheless  to  have 
a certain  reality;  and  having  done  the  best  he  could  to  find  words  to  convey  those  thoughts  while  quietly 
working  upon  the  subject  in  his  study,  lie  felt  he  should  succeed  more  imperfectly  if  he  attempted 
extempore  to  give  any  further  expression  of  his  opinions.  He  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  had 
stated  in  the  paper,  except  to  say  that  having  dwelt  much  upon  those  thoughts  he  felt  that  they  had 
reality  in  them ; and  if  any  gentleman  could  suggest  a better  way  of  expressing  them,  no  one  would 
be  more  glad  than  himself  to  see  it  done . 
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Mr.  Morris,  Fellow,  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a work  published  a century  ago,* 
showing,  he  said,  that  for  a long  period  the  relation  and  analogy  between  architecture  and  music  had 
existed  in  the  minds  of  writers.  The  work  was  by  Robert  Morris,  of  Twickenham,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  produce  a system  of  harmonious  proportions  founded  upon  the  analogies  of  the  two 
sciences. 

Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D.,  Honorary  Member,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  arrived  too 
late  to  hear  the  principal  part  of  Dr.  Whewell’s  able  paper,  knowing  as  he  did  that  whatever  fell 
from  that  distinguished  gentleman  was  always  deserving  of  attention.  He  had  listened  to  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made  upon  this  subject,  and  had  greatly  enjoyed  the  conversazione ; and  there 
was  one  remark  of  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  which  struck  him.  That  gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  evil  of 
running  into  extremes — from  a pedantic  regularity  to  a confused  irregularity — that  is,  if  they  had  one 
thing  they  must  have  another  like  it  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  symmetry.  He  remembered  an 
extraordinary  illustration  of  the  rage  which  existed  for  pushing  what  Mr.  Ashpitel  has  called  the 
pedantic  a little  too  far.  One  of  the  Earls  of  Selkirk  of  the  last  century  had  a very  ingenious 
gardener,  who  was  all  for  symmetrical  proportion.  At  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  there  were  two 
summer  houses  or  lodges.  Of  course  as  there  was  one  there  must  be  another.  On  one  occasion  a 
boy  was  detected  stealing  fruit  in  the  garden,  and  being  caught,  was  placed  in  one  of  these  summer 
houses.  When  the  Earl  came  into  the  garden  he  enquired  what  the  boy  had  been  guilty  of,  and  was 
informed  of  the  delinquency ; but  on  going  to  the  other  summer  house  he  found  the  gardener’s  own 
son  confined  there.  “ Surely,”  said  the  Earl,  “ your  boy  has  not  been  stealing  my  fruit  ? ” “ No,  my 
lord,”  replied  the  gardener,  “ but  I put  him  there  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.”  One  word  more  about 
imitation.  They  would  remember  the  inimitable  Forsyth,  speaking  of  the  degenerate  architecture  of 
Rome,  the  city  which  contains  the  Parthenon,  accounts  for  it  by  artists  daily  borrowing  the  details  of 
that  edifice,  but  never  adopting  the  simplicity  of  its  design.  The  artist  cannot  safely  depart  from  these 
models  ; he  therefore  steals,  and  then  disfigures  them  ; he  tries  to  efface  the  mark  of  the  original  master, 
and  puts  something  of  his  own  to  conceal  the  theft ; is  this  what  is  meant  by  architecture  being  an 
imitative  art  ? Forsyth’s  remark  upon  this  is : — “ Man,  though  the  child  of  imitation,  imitates  with 
reluctance.”  Now  he  (Mr.  Burgess)  wanted  to  go  away  with  a clear  notion  of  what  imitation  meant 
in  architecture.  When  Dr.  Whewell  said  it  was  an  “ imitative  art,”  he  (Mr.  B.)  did  not  suppose  the 
Professor  meant  that  architects  imitated  one  another;  though,  at  the  same  time,  in  studying  the 
modern  buildings  in  Italy,  it  was  wonderful  how  frequently  one  might  detect  efforts  made  to  conceal 
the  imitations  of  ancient  architecture.  A man  got  hold  of  a beautiful  model,  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  produced  an  original  thing,  he  covered  it  with  something  which  made  it  tawdry,  out  of 
proportion,  and  ugly.  The  architects  of  this  country  did  not  do  this ! He  wanted  to  know  if 
“ imitative  ” meant  imitating  things  in  nature.  Was  it  the  case  that  it  passed  from  use  to  beauty  by 
imitating  something  in  nature  ? He  wanted  to  know  the  true  value  of  that  expression,  “ imitative 
art.”  All  they  knew  was,  that  in  architecture  there  was  a great  deal  of  imitation  of  the  best  models  ; 
and  if  the  term  “ imitative  ” could  be  explained  he  should  go  away  more  comfortable. 

The  President  said  he  would  not  imitate  his  friend  who  had  just  sat  down  by  inviting  discussion 
upon  the  term  “ imitation.”  No  doubt  Vitruvius  taught  that  the  early  Greek  architecture  was  a 

distinct  imitation  of  the  buildings  constructed  of  wood  in  the  earlier  period  of  that  people  ; and  on 

t 

* Lectures  on  Architecture;  consisting  of  Rules  founded  upon  Harmonick  and  Arithmetical  Proportions  in  Building. 
By  Robert  Morris.  8vo.  Lond.  mdccxxxiv. — “ I say  buildings  are  to  be  performed  by  stated  rules,  as  the  several  parts  of 
musick  in  concert  are.”  p.  47. 
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the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  not  so,  but  that  the  Greeks  had  imitated  early  Egyptian 
models ; but  he  was  quite  sure  the  opening  of  that  vexata  quccstio  would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. He  now  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  the  request  that 
Dr.  Whewell  would  allow  them  to  print  his  very  valuable  paper.  It  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  of  them,  and  they  would  be  able  to  reflect  upon  the  valuable  suggestions  it  presented.  He  trusted 
Dr.  Whewell  would  grant  that  permission.  With  regard  to  the  pedantry  of  symmetry  which  had  been 
referred  to,  Pope  had  hit  that  idea  when  he  wrote : — 

“ Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  a brother, 

And  half  the  garden  but  reflects  the  other.” 

The  poet  laughed  at  that  pedantry  in  his  day.  With  regard  to  the  convenience  of  an  irregular  house, 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  a large  boudoir,  because  there  was  a large 
apartment  contiguous , to  which  it  was  required  as  a balance.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  “Essays,”  had  said 
that  houses  were  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  upon ; therefore,  let  use  be  consulted  before 
uniformity,  unless  both  can  be  had.  After  all,  he  would  say  as  the  Greek  Physician  had  said,  that  as 
“ Life  is  short  and  art  is  long,”  he  supposed  they  must  be  content  to  take  things  in  that  particular 
pretty  much  as  they  found  them  ; for  it  was  quite  true,  as  one  of  our  friends  had  stated,  that  architects 
imitated  each  other ; they  also  imitated  the  ancients,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that  they  were  very 
wrong  in  what  they  did  in  that  respect.  They  were  very  much  indebted  to  his  learned  friend  for 
quitting  his  otium  cum  dignitate  in  order  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  subject  which  had  engaged 
their  interest  and  attention  this  evening,  and  he  was  quite  sure  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
members  in  proposing  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Whewell  for  his  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation. 


. 
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ON  THE  ABBEYS  OF  IRELAND. 


By  the  Rev.  John  Louis  Petit,  M.A.,  F.  S.  A.,  Hon.  Member. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  March  23,  1863. 


I BELIEVE  the  remains  of  Irish  architecture  have  been  studied  more  by  the  antiquary  than  the 
architect.  We  all  know  how  much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  round  towers  which  are  found 
in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  about  which  we  are  now,  I suppose,  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  But, 
the  numerous  ecclesiastical  remains,  many  of  them  extremely  perfect,  though  not  of  such  high 
antiquity,  nor  so  productive  of  discussion,  are  yet  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  probably 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  My  object  at  present  is  not  to  dwell  long  upon  each  particular  specimen 
I have  visited,  but  merely  to  offer  a few  cursory  remarks,  and  to  point  out  the  localities  of  the  objects, 
so  that  they  may  be  visited  with  the  least  trouble  by  any  one  wishing  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
them.  For  many  of  them  will  be  missed  by  the  tourist,  unless  he  knows  exactly  where  to  look  for 
them,  and  he  will  fall  in  with  but  a small  number  on  the  ordinary  and  frequented  routes. 

Before  I started,  I consulted  “ Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  or  rather,  I should  say,  the  two 
supplemental  volumes  to  his  antiquities,  for  he  did  not  live  to  complete  that  part  of  the  work  himself. 
These  volumes  are  copiously  illustrated,  and  the  engravings  generally  convey  a pretty  correct  idea.  I 
may  here  remark,  that  though  the  views  were  taken  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  they 
seem  to  represent,  with  fewer  exceptions  than  might  be  supposed,  the  state  of  the  buildings  as  they 
appear  at  the  present  day.  In  fact,  though  I cannot  say  I met  with  no  disappointments,  they  certainly 
were  not  at  all  numerous. 

I arranged  my  route  in  such  a manner  as  to  take  in  as  many  of  the  examples  which  particularly 
struck  me  in  this  book,  as  I conveniently  could,  and  though  I have  left  a great  part  of  the  country  for 
(I  hope)  a future  visit,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  much  of  the  south-western 
district,  still,  I think  I have  seen  enough  to  enable  me  to  form  a fair  opinion  of  the  Irish  monastic 
and  ecclesiastical  architecture  belonging  to  the  mediaeval  period. 

For  it  is  evident  that  a very  great  similarity,  I may  almost  say  uniformity,  of  character  pervades 
the  whole.  Certain  peculiarities  are  met  with  again  and  again;  the  same  type  is  reproduced  at 
considerable  distances,  and  is  not  very  much  changed  by  the  different  phases  of  style.  You  will  observe 
among  my  sketches  views  of  different  buildings,  which  might  easily  be  taken  for  different  views  of  the 
same — the  outlines  of  some  are  almost  identical — and  on  looking  through  the  volumes  to  which  I have 
referred,  I find  that  the  examples  which  I have  not  visited  very  much  resemble  those  I have,  so  that 
a small  collection  may  fairly  represent  all.  This  resemblance,  however,  does  not  destroy  the  charm 
which  results  from  variety,  for  there  will  always  be  something,  either  in  its  position,  or  in  its  adjuncts, 
or  in  its  state  of  preservation,  or  in  some  of  its  details,  that  will  give  each  building  its  own  distinctive 
and  individual  character,  and  make  every  fresh  example  we  add  to  our  collection  a pleasing  and  valuable 
acquisition. 

The  architect,  however,  will  not  go  to  Ireland  to  collect  specimens  of  detail,  for  the  churches  have 
little  or  no  richness  of  ornament.  What  detail  does  exist  is  generally- in  good  preservation,  as  much  of 
it  is  of  a very  hard  and  durable  stone — frequently  a kind  of  dark  marble — so  that  the  mullions  and 
tracery  of  windows  will  often  be  found  very  perfect,  even  in  the  most  ruinous  buildings.  Unfortunately 
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this  tracery,  generally  speaking,  is  of  but  little  value  ; there  is  one  prevailing  pattern  of  intersecting 
mullions  which  is  often  worked  without  foliations,  and  has  a somewhat  meagre  look.  There  are, 
however,  occasionally  to  be  found  marks  of  a better  style.  The  parapet  finished  with  a battlement  tapering 
in  steps  is  a universal  feature  on  towers,  and  is,  also,  freely  used  in  other  parts  of  the  church.  In  some 
towers  the  angles  have  small  turrets,  or  else  half-turrets,  with  faces  corresponding  only  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  wall,  these  turrets  being  crowned  also  with  the  same  kind  of  battlement.  The  battlement 
at  the  angle  may  sometimes  terminate  with  a point  rising  very  slightly  aboye  the  level  of  its  upper 
step.  Any  other  kind  of  pinnacle  I take  to  be  rare  and  exceptional.  The  same  may  be  said  of  stone 
spires  of  any  considerable  dimensions ; that  of  St.  Patrick’s  is  modern.  Nor  have  I seen  any  Irish 
medieval  church  with  an  apse,  nor  any  drawing  or  engraving  of  one ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  any  specimens  of  this  kind  exist,  they  must  be  extremely  rare. 

The  towers  are  usually  plain,  and  of  good  ashlar  masonry,  mostly  without  buttresses,  but 
sometimes  rather  tapering ; often  with  scarce  any  belfry  windows,  but  only  narrow  loopholes. 
Occasionally  there  is  a window  on  one  or  two  of  the  faces  of  the  tower,  the  others  having  only  slits. 
I have  seen  no  instance  of  a lantern  internally ; indeed,  I suspect  that  the  tower  was  in  most  cases 
a place  of  defence.  Many  churches  have  rooms  over  the  chancel,  or  transepts  and  their  aisles,  as  well 
as  in  the  tower.  Though  not  abounding  in  ornament,  the  Irish  churches  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  those  objects  which  give  an  interest  to  so  many  of  our  parish  churches,  as  piscina;,  sedilia,  tombs, 
and  niches,  and  some  of  them  are  well  worth  attention. 

But  it  is  only  of  the  ruined  churches,  chiefly  monastic,  that  I speak ; for  those  in  use,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  of  no  interest  whatever,  being  either  altogether  modern,  or  so  modernized,  as  to  lose 
every  trace  of  their  former  aspect. 

The  churches  belonging  to  the  different  monastic  orders  seem  to  preserve  their  primitive  and 
distinctive  type,  through  every  change  of  style,  much  more  tenaciously  than  those  in  England.  For 
instance,  the  Cistertian  type,  which  in  England  is  nearly  lost  after  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
retained  in  Ireland  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  Few  English  abbey  churches  still  present  this 
type  in  its  purity.  I can  call  to  mind  only  Buildwas  and  Kirkstall,  and  the  latter  of  these  is  somewhat 
changed  by  the  addition  to  its  tower.  The  typical  form  of  the  Cistercian  church,  you  are  aware, 
comprises  a long  nave,  a low  central  tower,  a short  choir  or  chancel,  and  a north  and  south  transept, 
each  having  two  or  three  eastern  recesses  for  altars.  The  principal  part  of  the  abbey  buildings 
completes  a square,  of  which  one  side  is  the  nave  and  another  is  one  of  the  transepts  lengthened. 
This  form  is  adhered  to  in  the  Cistercian  abbeys  which  I have  seen  in  Ireland,  whatever  might  be  their 
date ; and  the  abbey  buildings  are  in  every  instance  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  though  there 
evidently  is  no  general  rule  to  this  effect,  as  Buildwas  and  Tintern  have  their  buildings  on  the  north. 

The  other  monastic  type  I will,  for  convenience,  call  the  Franciscan,  though  it  includes  the 
Dominican  and  other  orders.  And  this  I take  to  be  peculiar  to  Ireland,  at  least  I have  not  noticed 
it,  so  strongly  marked  elsewhere.  This  consists  of  a nave,  with  or  without  a single  aisle,  a choir, 
generally  without  aisles,  of  much  the  same  length  of  the  nave,  and  a large  transept  on  one  side  of  the 
nave,  to  which  transept  is  often  attached  an  aisle  nearly  as  large  as  itself.  Between  the  nave  and  choir 
is  erected  a lofty  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  oblong  in  its  plan,  reaching  from  wall  to  wall  of  the 
church  ; the  upper  part,  whether  square  or  oblong,  is  much  narrower,  and  either  rests  upon  arches 
thrown  across  the  lower  stage  from  east  to  west,  above  the  main  arches,  or  has  its  north  and  south 
sides  carried  down  to  the  ground  within  the  building,  (in  which  case  they  are  mostly  pierced  by  an 
arch),  thus  narrowing  the  entrance  from  the  nave  into  the  choir  to  a space  not  exceeding  eight  or  nine 
feet.  This  tower  always  looks  as  if  it  were  an  insertion,  and,  in  many  cases,  evidently  is  so,  as  it 
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cuts  windows  and  arches  in  two ; but  in  later  churches  it  is  probably  included  in  the  design, 
and  is  of  the  same  date  with  the  rest.  It  seems  to  have  been  divided  by  several  floors,  and  may 
very  possibly  have  been  occupied  as  a place  of  safety.  The  side  of  the  church,  which  has  no  transept 
or  aisle,  forms  a side  of  the  square  of  the  monastic  buildings,  which  are  simple,  and  well,  and 
regularly  arranged.  A cloister,  of  which  the  arches  are  very  small,  and  usually  pointed,  and 
without  foliation,  surrounds  the  open  space  of  the  square.  The  ground  plan  is  on  the  whole  very 
compact. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  roofs  in  general  appear  to  have  been  supported  by  a gable  at  each  end, 
and  not  to  have  been  joined  on  to  other  roofs,  at  least  where  the  main  roof  of  the  church  was  concerned, 
for  even  the  transept  has  a gable  upon  the  wall  of  the  church,  as  well  as  that  at  its  end.  The 
Franciscan  abbeys  seem  generally  to  have  had  their  monastic  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
but  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  The  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  arrangement  which 
prevails  in  these  buildings  is  worthy  of  notice,  unless  the  construction  by  which  the  tower  is  supported 
may  be  so  called,  we  find  no  complicated  architectural  contrivance.  As  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
dwell  upon  the  buildings  which  are  generally  well  known,  so  much  as  to  bring  to  your  notice  those 
which  lie  out  of  the  general  beat,  and  have  been  less  frequently  visited,  I shall  say  nothing  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  or  Cashel.  My  first  excursion  was  to  St.  Doulach,  a few  miles  north 
of  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Malaliide.  This  is  a small  chapel  with  a central  tower,  and  very  short  nave 
and  chancel,  which  are  roofed  externally  with  stone,  the  pitch  being  very  high.  There  is,  also,  a stone 
barrel  vault  internally,  in  which  are  cells  corresponding  with  windows.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
tower  is  an  irregular  projection,  forming  a sort  of  turret.  In  “ Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  and 
in  most  of  the  hand-books,  this  chapel  is  stated  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  but  I did  not  see  any 
architectural  features  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  The  whole  has  a decorated  character,  to 
which  style  and  date  we  may  also  refer  a curious  octagonal  well  in  an  adjoining  field.  The  rail  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  passes  Kildare,  where  there  are  some  remains,  and  brings  us  to  Thurles  on  the  Dublin 
and  Cork  line  of  railway,  Thurles  is  the  nearest  station  to  Holy  Cross  Abbey,  about  three  miles 
distant.  I was  unfortunate  in  my  visit  to  this  beautiful  ruin,  as  it  rained  almost  incessantly,  and 
consequently,  as  in  many  other  cases  during  my  tour,  my  observations  were  very  hasty  and  imperfect. 
The  abbey  is  of  the  Cistertian  order,  and  though  most  of  the  remains  are  rather  a late  Gothic,  very  similar 
to  the  French  Flamboyant,  the  Cistertian  type  and  arrangement  is  preserved  as  fully  as  in  specimens 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  central  tower  is  low  and  massive,  and  of  an  oblong  plan ; its  parapet  has 
disappeared.  It  has  a short  choir  or  chancel,  and  north  and  south  transepts  with  two  eastern  chapels 
to  each.  Those  of  the  southern  transept,  instead  of  being  divided,  as  usual,  by  a solid  wall,  have 
between  them  a screen  of  two  arcades  on  shafts  enriched  with  a spiral  moulding.  The  space  between 
them  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a monumental  figure.  The  arches  are  pointed,  and  apparently 
of  a late  date.  In  the  chancel  are  rich  sedilia,  or  else  a tomb  occupying  their  position,  having  a 
little  of  the  character  of  late  perpendicular  (the  true  perpendicular  does  not,  I think,  appear  in  Ireland) 
and  consisting  of  three  tall  arches  under  a horizontal  cornice  of  delicate  work.  The  tower  compartment, 
the  chancel  and  north  transept,  are  groined  with  ribs,  but  no  bosses  at  the  intersection — above  them 
are  rooms.  The  east  window  has  six  lights,  which  are  trefoiled,  but  the  tracery  above,  which  is  reticulated, 
has  no  foliation.  Some  of  the  smaller  windows  have  Flamboyant  tracery  with  foliation,  and  some 
without.  The  nave  is  of  good  length,  but  divided  by  a partition  at  the  distance  of  about  a square  from  the 
intersection.  This  partition,  which  does  not  extend  across  the  aisles,  is  pierced  by  a plain  pointed 
arch  of  a single  square  order,  and  terminates  with  a gable,  so  as  wholly  to  cut  off  the  eastern  from  the 
western  part  of  the  church.  Probably  one  was  conventual,  the  other  parochial,  as  at  Wyndham, 
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Boxgrove,  and  other  places.  The  pier  arches  of  the  nave  are  of  one  square  order,  very  plain,  pointed 
on  the  north  side,  and  round  on  the  south.  The  piers,  also,  are  plain  and  square,  in  fact  the  nave 
has  few  architectural  features  by  which  its  date  may  be  determined,  for  the  absence  or  narrowness  of 
the  chamfer  is  no  proof  of  an  early  style  in  Ireland,  as  it  occurs  in  the  latest  Gothic.  A small  lateral 
door  presents  the  only  remains  of  twelfth  century  work.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  south  side, 
forming  the  square  between  the  nave  and  transept,  and  extending  to  the  south-east.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  cloister  arcade,  if  any  existed  ; but  one  or  two  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  space  are 
rather  curious. 

A drive  of  about  twelve  miles  in  the  direction  of  Kilkenny  (but  leaving  the  main  road  for  a short 
distance),  took  me  to  Kilcooley  Abbey,  which  is  situated  in  a park,  to  which  I obtained  access  without 
difficulty.  This  is  a Cistertian  abbey  in  pretty  good  preservation,  and  of  the  usual  type,  though 
apparently  of  late  date,  at  least,  as  far  as  detail  is  concerned.  It  has  a low  central  tower,  of  a rather 
oblong  plan,  finished  with  the  Irish  parapet  and  battlement.  The  north  transept  is  in  ruins,  the  south 
has  the  eastern  chapels  or  recesses.  The  chancel  is  short,  and,  as  well  as  the  transept,  has  a plain 
barrel  vault.  The  square  of  the  intersection  has  a ribbed  groining.  Above  are  rooms,  as  at  Holy  Cross. 
The  nave  is  plain  and  without  aisles.  The  south-west  pier  of  the  tower  is  pierced  so  as  to  form  a kind 
of  hagioscope,  and  has  an  open  crocketted  arch  in  its  northern  face.  The  form  of  one  of  the  openings 
in  this  pier  is  rather  curious,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
jecture its  meaning.  The  abbey  buildings,  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  extensive,  are  on  the  south  side.  There  are 
no  remains  of  any  cloister  arcade.  The  western  triplet  has  trefoil 
arches  with  mouldings  and  labels  of  the  same  form ; those  of 
Kilkenny  Cathedral  being  plain  lancets.  The  chancel  is  rebuilt 
in  the  worst  modern  Gothic.  The  tower  is  partly  of  the  Twelfth 
Century  work,  and  shows  the  outline  of  a transitional  pointed 
arch  on  its  western  face ; this  must  have  been  blocked  up  at  an 
early  period,  as  a door  of  the  same  date  with  the  nave  is  inserted, 
and  it  has  every  appearance  of  occupying  its  original  position. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  nave  was  built  as  a parochial  church, 
when  the  choir  was  conventual.  There  is  a railway  station  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  village. 

Jerpoint  Abbey  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  from  Kilkenny,  and  within  a few  hundred  yards 

of  the  line  from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford.  This  is  a Cistertian 
abbey  of  the  typical  form,  and  evidently  has  been  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  a fine  and  massive,  though 
plain,  central  tower,  which  has  had  the  usual  Irish  battle- 
ment with  half-turrets  at  the  angles.  The  chancel  is  short, 
the  transepts  have  each  two  eastern  chapels.  The  nave  has 
rather  the  character  of  that  of  Buildwas  in  Shropshire,  but 
some  of  the  piers  are  square,  with  chamfered  edges,  others 
are  cylindrical.  The  pier  arches  are  pointed.  The  west  end 
has  a triplet  of  round-headed  windows.  The  east  end  has 
a window  of  later  work,  apparently  about  the  Fourteenth 
Century  ; the  principal  part  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
Twelfth.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  south  side,  but 
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arc  in  a very  imperfect  condition,  much  having  been  demolished,  and  cottages  built  on  the  spot  with 
the  material,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  the  exact  ground-plan. 

A few  miles  south  of  New  Ross,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Barrow,  is  the  Abbey  of  Dunbrody, 
one  of  the  finest  Cistertian  remains  in  Ireland.  Much  of  the  west  end  and  south  side  of  the  church  fell 
some  years  ago,  but  enough  remains  to  show  its  former  grandeur.  It  has  a low  and  massive  central 
tower,  with  corner  turrets  and  the  usual  battlement,  transepts  I think  longer  than  the  chancel,  and 
having  each  three  eastern  recesses,  and  a nave  of  five  bays.  The  arches  are  pointed,  of  a square  order 
with  mouldings  at  the  edges  and  a rib  in  the  middle.  The  tower  arches  are  very  plain,  and  the  whole  of 
the  part  eastward  of  the  nave  is  plainer  than  the  nave  itself,  probably  as  forming  more  especially  the 
conventual  church  of  a strict  order.  The  roof  of  the  intersection  (under  the  tower)  is  a plain  pointed  barrel 
roof,  the  axis  being  east  and  west.  The  transept-cells,  however,  are  groined  with  good  ribs.  Over 
those  of  the  south  transept  is  a room.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  south  side  and  must  have  been 
extensive.  They  are  not  very  perfect,  but  might,  I think,  be  traced  without  much  difficulty.  A plan  is 
given  in  Grose’s  “ Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  which  seems  essentially  correct.  The  general  outline  and 
proportions  of  the  church  I thought  remarkably  pleasing.  Not  many  miles  from  Dunbrody,  near  the 
southern  coast  of  county  Wexford,  is  Clonmines,  which  besides  some  castellated  remains,  has  the  ruins 
of  a conventual  church  with  a central  tower  of  picturesque  outline,  having  the  usual  battlement,  tmd 
the  corner  turret  on  only  the  two  angles  of  its  western  face.  This  tower  is  clearly  an  insertion,  for  it 
interrupts  the  arcade  between  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  and  its  piers  encroach  a good  deal  upon  the  area 
of  the  nave.  These  piers  are  very  plain  and  without  much  architectural  character,  the  roof  beneath  the 
tower  being  a simple  cylindrical  one.  The  chancel  is  large,  and  seems  mostly  to  belong  to  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  A part  of  the  nave  having  been  destroyed  since  the  sketch  was  taken  which  is  engraved  in 
Grose’s  Antiquities. 

Between  this  and  the  ferry  to  Waterford  is  the  Cistertian  Abbey  of  Tintern,  an  off-set  of  the  well- 
known  English  Abbey  of  the  same  name.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  turned  into  a dwelling-house,  and 
the  chancel,  though  now  cleared,  seems  to  have  been  used  for  secular  purposes  at  least  as  early  as  the 
Elizabethan  period.  Before  that  time  there  must  have  been  much  alteration,  for  the  north  transept  is 
gone,  and  a buttress  of  by  no  means  a modern  date  is  built  on  the  spot  occupied  by  one  of  its  walls- 
The  aisle  of  the  south  transept  remains,  and  has  the  usual  chapels,  and  a room  above.  The 
monastic  buildings  were  on  the  south  side,  but  are  almost  wholly  demolished.  Even  in  its  present  condition 
the  pile  has  a picturesque  outline,  as  the  tower,  which  is  low  and  massive,  is  tolerably  perfect. 

Hore  Abbey,  near  the  rock  of  Cashel  is  of  the  Cistertian  type,  and  has  a massive  central  tower, 
long  nave,  short  chancel,  and  eastern  chapels  to  the  transepts.  A division  is  carried  across  the  nave  at 
a short  distance  from  the  tower,  as  at  Holy  Cross.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  south  side.  The 
earliest  part  seems  to  belong  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  In  the  town  of  Cashel  are  the  remains  of  a 
Dominican  abbey,  which  has  a church  with  a low  central  tower  of  an  oblong  plan,  probably  the  base  of  a 
loftier  structure,  and  a southern  transept.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  date 
appears  to  be  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  but  with  later  additions  and  insertions.  Little  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildings  which  were  on  the  north  side. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Cashel,  in  the  direction  of  Tipperary,  is  the 
extensive  and  very  curious  Abbey  of  Athassel.  • The  church  is  of  great  length  and  has  a central  tower, 
and  transepts,  but  is  much  ruined.  The  nave  is  so  completely  separated  from  the  tower,  that  I could 
not  make  out  even  whether  the  latter  ever  had  a western  arch ; if  it  had,  it  is  completely  blocked  up 
and  presents  a fine  door,  much  of  the  date  and  character  of  the  other  architectural  features.  We  have 
already  remarked  a similar  arrangement  at  Gowran.  The  tower  is  low  and  massive,  and  exhibits  the 
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remains  of  a barrel  roof,  the  wall  from  which  it  springs  partially  blocking  out  the  south  transept.  The 
choir  is  a long  one,  and  has  lancet  windows.  I should  not  think  this  was  a Cistertian  abbey,  from  the 
arrangement  of  its  monastic  buildings,  which  are  less  simple.  These  are  on  the  south  side  and  extend 
considerably  to  the  westward.  At  the  western  extremity  is  a large  building  which  might  be  a hall  or 
refectory,  its  greatest  length  being  from  north  to  south.  There  is  also  a building  like  a chapel  that  runs 
parallel  to  the  church.  I much  regret  that  the  weather  prevented  me  from  examining  these  remains 
carefully,  but  it  would  have  taken  a long  time  to  make  anything  like  an  accurate  plan  of  them.  I 
should  strongly  recommend  any  architectural  tourist  to  make  a point  of  visiting  this  very  interesting 
abbey,  if  it  should  lie  near  his  route,  and  giving  it  special  attention.  It  is  not  a very  long  drive  from 
Tipperary,  whence  the  rail  takes  us  to  Limerick.  The  Cathedral  of  Limerick  has  a western  tower,  of 
which  the  upper  part  seems  to  belong  to  the  Fourteenth  Century : it  may  be  later.  The  angles  have 
square  turrets.  The  interior  shows  several  additions  and  re-arrangements,  the  earlier  part  being 
transitional.  Much  restoration,  as  I suppose  we  must  call  it,  is  going  on,  and  the  interest  becomes 
proportionably  decreased. 

In  the  park  at  Adare,  about  eight  miles  from  Limerick,  is  a very  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Franciscan  type.  It  belonged  to  the  Augustine  order,  but  is  precisely  similar  to  many  of  the  finest 
Franciscan  monasteries.  The  church  has  a nave  with  a southern  transept,  which  has  deep  eastern 
recesses  or  chapels,  and  a western  aisle  divided  from  it  by  three  pier  arches.  This  double  transept  opens 
into  the  nave  by  two  arches  resting  on  an  octagonal  pier,  the  capital  of  which,  however,  has  a square 

abacus.  The  arch  is  chamfered,  and  has  a lower  order, 
also  chamfered,  which  rests  on  a plain  projecting 
bracket,  which  tapers  downwards  to  a point.  This 
bracket  I take  to  be  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Irish 
Gothic.  The  west  end  has  a triplet  of  lancets,  which 
may  be  of  an  early  English  date,  but,  I think,  are  not 
necessarily  so,  for  in  Ireland  late  work  often  presents 
what  elsewhere  would  have  been  called  early  features. 
In  several  parts  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  usual 
position  of  the  sedilia,  are  recesses  like  sedilia,  with 
ogee  canopies,  apparently  of  a late  date.  The  central 
tower  is  lofty,  slender,  and  of  an  oblong  plan — much 
narrower  than  the  nave  or  chancel,  but  resting  on  a 
base  which,  as  regards  ritual  purposes,  forms  a complete 
separation  between  those  two  parts  of  the  church,  the 
arch  beneath  the  tower  being  very  narrow.  The  tower 
may  have  been  an  insertion,  though  I am  not  so  clear 
about  it  as  I am  in  other  cases.  But  I must  again 
remind  you  that  my  examination  has  always  been  of  a rapid  and  cursory  nature,  my  object  being  rather 
to  obtain  general  ideas,  by. glancing  at  a number  of  examples,  than  to  investigate  carefully  a few. 

The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  north  side,  and  have  cloisters  enclosing  a small  area,  and  with  low 
and  narrow  arches. 

I did  not  look  into  the  other  church,  which  has  been  restored  and  fitted  up  for  service,  but  its 
original  character  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  This  was  Franciscan.  Part  of  the  conventual 
buildings,  on  the  north  side,  is  preserved.  There  are,  also,  the  remains  of  another  church,  with  a low 
massive  central  tower  of  good  outline,  without  transepts.  The  chancel  and  other  parts  are  rebuilt,  and 
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used  as  a Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  is  a railway  station  at  no  great  distance  from  Adare. 
Killaloc  may  also  be  visited  by  rail,  and  is  worth  the  excursion,  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  as  well  as  its  cathedral.  This  is  a pure  early  English  cross  church  with  a massive  central 
tower.  It  has  no  aisles,  and  the  choir  is  of  a good  length.  The  building  has  not  suffered  very  much 
from  restoration,  though  the  parapet  of  the  tower  is  evidently  not  quite  in  its  original  state.  The 
windows  are  lancets,  very  tall  and  narrow,  at  the  east  end  they  form  a triplet ; in  the  transept  front 
is  a single  window.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a Norman  arch  of  several  orders,  much  enriched 
with  the  chevron  and  other  mouldings.  In  the  church  yard  is  a chapel,  with  a high  pitched  stone 
roof,  it  has  a Norman  western  door,  and  windows  with  the  straight-sided  arch  in  the  sides.  There  is  a 
rounded  barrel  roof  without  ribs,  above  which  is  a room.  I suppose  the  date  to  be  not  very  different 
from  that  of  Cormac’s  chapel  at  Cashel — namely,  about  the  twelfth  century. 

Another  specimen  that  can  be  visited  from  Limerick  is  Askeaton.  The  distance  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  by  road,  but  there  is,  I believe,  on  the  line  from  Limerick  to  Foynes,  a station  at  no 
great  distance.  The  abbey  is  Franciscan,  and  dates  only  from  tbe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  some  of  the  mouldings  might  be  pronounced  earlier.  This,  however,  as  I have  already 
remarked,  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Ireland.  Here  the  church  is  without  the  central  tower,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  has  been  intended,  though,  in  point  of  size  and  architectural  excellence,  the 
monastery  might  rank  among  the  most  important  of  that  order.  The  abbey  buildings  are  to  the  south, 
consequently  the  transept  is  to  the  north ; adjoining  to  it  is  a mass  of  ruin  which  may  possibly  be 
the  remains  of  a lateral  tower.  The  cloisters  are  perfect,  and  more  enriched  than  we  find  them  in 
many  instances.  The  arches  spring  from  a pier  composed  of  two  shafts  set  transversely,  and  joined 
by  masonry,  the  capital  being  carried  round  the  whole.  In  some  of  these  piers  a kind  of  toothed 
ornament  is  introduced.  The  north  transept  has  a western  aisle.  In  the  village  are  the  remains 
of  a castle ; also,  a ruined  brick  house,  apparently  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
even  later.  It  is  extremely  picturesque.  Ivilmallock  lies  near  the  line  from  Dublin  to  Killarney,  and 
has  a station  near  the  town.  By  carriage  road  it  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Limerick.  Here  is  a curious 
old  church  (still  used  for  service),  which  I had  not  time  to  examine.  It  has  a round  tower,  perhaps, 
the  remains  of  one  of  those  for  which  Ireland  is  noted,  and  appears  to  have  details  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  possibly  the  preceding  century.  My  time  was  taken  up  by  the  Dominican  abbey,  the  church  of 
which  is  extensive,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  a large  south  transept, 
(for  plan  of  this  Abbey  see  plate  No.  14,  taken  from  drawings  and  measurements  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills.) 
The  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  five  fine  lancets,  and  on  the  south  side  are  six  windows  that  seem  to 
have  had  two  lights,  and  to  belong  to  rather  an  early  period  of  the  decorated.  Part  of  the  central 
tower  remains,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  evidently  inserted,  as  it  cuts  a window  in  two.  The  lower 
part  is,  as  in  most  other  cases,  much  wider  than  the  upper  part,  and  is  pierced  by  tall  and  very  narrow 
arches.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  north  side,  but  not  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  There 
are  several  objects  of  interest  in  the  town,  which  requires  a longer  visit,  and  more  attention  than  I was 
able  to  give. 

We  will  now  proceed  northward,  in  the  direction  of  Galway,  taking  in  our  route  Ennis,  which 
is  reached  by  rail  in  less  than  two  hours,  the  line  passing  in  sight  of  two  extensive  and  picturesque 
ruins,  the  abbeys  of  Quin  and  Clare.  Part  of  the  abbey  church  of  Ennis  is  used  as  the  parish  church, 
and  has  been  disfigured  by  pinnacles.  It  is  of  the  usual  Franciscan  type,  and  has  the  southern  transept. 

The  Franciscan  abbey  of  Quin  is  about  six  miles  from  Ennis,  (for  plan  see  plate  No.  13,  from 
drawing  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills).  It  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  abbey  at  Adare,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  is  very  perfect,  in  fact  has  undergone  little  mutilation  beyond  the  loss  of  its  roofs.  It  has 
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the  large  south  transept,  and  tall  slender  central  tower,  with  arches  not  more  than  eight  feet  wide,  the 
width  of  the  nave  being  about  twenty-four.  The  roof  of  the  tower  compartment  is  groined.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  in  the  position  generally  assigned  to  the  Easter  sepulchre,  is  a tomb  or  shrine  of  three 
trefoil  arches,  apparently  of  a late  date,  in  fact  I did  not  notice  any  architectural  features  which  might  not 
belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cloisters  are  plain,  and  have  small  arches,  some  of  the  shafts 
have  a spiral  moulding.  This  abbey  seems  to  have  been  fortified,  as  there  are  large  round  towers  flank- 
ing the  eastern  side. 

Clare  Abbey,  still  nearer  to  Ennis,  forms  nearly  a perfect  square  (externally),  the  church  occupying 
the  north  side.  This  differs  from  the  usual  plan,  in  having  no  transept.  I think  the  central  tower  is 
an  insertion.  The  interior  of  the  abbey  square  is  a mass  of  ruin,  which  might  doubtless  be  made  out 
without  much  difficulty,  except  what  arises  from  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  and  tangled  grass  and  bushes. 

The  line  of  railroad  at  present  carries  us  no  further  north  towards  Galway,  and  which  is  distant 
from  Ennis  about  forty  miles.  The  parish  church  of  Galway  is,  except  in  its  fittings,  in  its  original 
condition.  It  has  a nave,  with  two  large  gabled  side  aisles,  transepts,  of  which  the  south  one  is  of 
considerable  length,  a chancel,  and  a central  tower  with  a kind  of  wooden  steeple.  There  is  not  much 
ornamental  detail  worth  studying.  Most  of  the  windows  have  a Flamboyant  character.  I should  be 
inclined  to  set  down  the  date  near  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  I was  somewhat  disappointed  in 
the  town,  as  I had  heard  much  of  its  antiquity.  The  house  called  Lynch’s  Castle  has  some  good 
ornament,  and  is  decidedly  of  a foreign  character.  But  my  time  was  given  up  rather  to  excursions  from 
the  town  than  to  investigations  in  it. 

The  ruins  at  Athenry  and  at  Kilconnel  can  both  be  visited  by  the  railway  which  runs  from  Galway 
to  Atlilone  and  Dublin.  The  first  object  we  notice  in  Athenry  is  a cross  church,  of  which  the  nave  and 
transepts  are  still  in  ruins,  and  the  central  tower  and  chancel  are  rebuilt,  and  used  for  service.  Beyond 
this  is  the  square  keep  of  a castle,  and  outside  the  town,  to  the  eastward,  are  the  remains  of  a fine 
Dominican  abbey  church,  consisting  of  a nave  with  a north  aisle,  a large  north  transept,  a large  chancel, 
and  a fragment  of  the  central  tower  (an  evident  insertion)  which  fell,  I understood,  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  The  style  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  There  has  been  a large  east 
window  with  fine  decorated  tracery.  At  present  a smaller  one,  of  a common  Irish  pattern,  is  inserted. 
The  side  windows  are  tall  and  narrow.  The  remains  of  the  tower  arch  exhibit  some  work  which  would 
have  been  pronounced  early,  a sort  of  toothed  ornament,  but  this  occurs  elsewhere  in  work  that  has 
indications  of  lateness  : and,  as  I have  observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  tower  was  inserted,  as  it 
breaks  in  upon  a side  window.  There  is  some  curious  detail  in  the  nave  of  decorated  character. 

Kilconnel  is  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  Woodlawn  station,  and  must  be  visible  from  the  line.  The 
abbey  is  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  is  a very  fine  specimen.  The  church,  though  unroofed,  is  in  other 
respects  very  perfect.  The  abbey  buildings  are  less  so,  but  still  of  much  interest.  Part  of  the  cloister 
arcade  remains.  The  church,  as  usual,  forms  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  has  a nave,  a large 
southern  transept  with  a western  aisle,  and  deep  eastern  recesses  or  chapels,  and  a chancel  rather  exceed- 
ing the  nave  in  length.  The  fine  central  tower,  I think,  belongs  to  the  original  design.  The  arches 
supporting  it  are  somewhat  larger  than  most  of  those  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  and  their  imposts  more 
completely  worked  into  the  side  wall.  The  oblong  base  of  the  tower  rises  well  above  the  roofs,  and  the 
superstructure  rests  upon  arches  springing  from  the  walls  above  the  main  transverse  arches.  The  square 
compartment  beneath  this  upper  tower  is  groined  with  ribs.  From  the  account  in  Grose’s  Antiquities,  this 
building  seems  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  a date  warranted  by  its  architecture. 

The  abbey  of  Clare,  Galway,  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Galway,  in  the  direction  of  Tuam. 
This  is  also  Franciscan,  and  has  a lofty  square  central  tower  later  at  least  than  the  nave,  which  is  of 
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early  English  character.  The  nave  had  a north  aisle  with  pointed  pier  arches  of  two  chamfered 
arches,  on  cylindrical  columns.  There  is  a small  north  transept,  now  used  as  a chapel,  which  corresponds 
with  the  tower.  The  chancel,  as  usual,  is  large.  The  abbey  buildings,  which  in  their  present  state  are 
highly  picturesque,  but  not  very  perfect,  are  on  the  south  side.  From  this  point  we  may  go,  in  one 
direction  to  Ross  Abbey  and  Cong,  in  another  direction  to  Abbey  Knockmoy  and  Tuam. 

Ross  Abbey  is  extremely  perfect,  though  unroofed ; it  is  of  the  Franciscan  type,  with  a lofty 
central  tower,  through  which  the  opening  into  the  chancel  is  by  a low  and  not  very  wide  segmental  arch. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a somewhat  wider  and  loftier  arch  originally.  The  present  arch 
has  an  altar  on  each  side  of  it,  on  the  western  face.  The  nave  has  no  aisle,  but  a large  double  transept 
on  the  south  side,  divided  by  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches.  This  transept  has  two  high-pitched  gables 
in  the  south  front,  with  two  corresponding  gables  on  the  wall  of  the  nave,  at  the  other  end  of  the  roof. 
This  has  been  noticed  as  a general  arrangement.  The  cloisters  are  small,  both  in  area,  and  the  size  of 
their  arches,  which  are  plain,  and  have  piers  of  an  oblong  form  transversely,  with  the  edges  chamfered. 
I did  not  notice  any  architectural  features  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  north  side. 

Cong  Abbey  has  some  transitional  and  early  English  work,  but  some  parts  have  been  repaired ; an 
operation  necessary,  perhaps,  for  preserving  the  remains,  but  by  no  means  increasing  their  interest. 
The  west  end  of  the  church  has  a triplet  of  lancets.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  central  tower;  if 
there  ever  has  been  one,  every  vestige  of  it  is  gone,  and  it  is  not  easy  quite  to  make  out  the  plan  of  the 
church,  but  I think  it  had  the  south  transept.  The  abbey  buildings  are  to  the  north,  and  have  some 
curious  round-headed  windows  of  two  lights  divided  by  a shaft,  and  a quadrilateral  opening  in  the  head. 
This  abbey  was  one  of  great  importance,  though  the  remains  are  now  not  very  extensive. 

Abbey  Knockmoy  is  Cistertian,  and  must  have  been  a very  noble  building.  Two  arches  of  the 
central  tower  remain,  which  are  pointed,  of  two  plain  square  orders  : 
evidently  of  transitional  date  ; their  span  is  near  thirty  feet.  As  usual, 
the  nave  is  long,  the  chancel  short,  and  each  of  the  transepts  has  two 
eastern  chapels  or  recesses.  The  tower  itself  has  almost  disappeared. 

The  nave  has  had  aisles  opening  into  it  by  four  large  pointed  arches  at 
considerable  distances,  making  the  piers  oblong  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west.  The  chancel  is  vaulted,  and  has  square  diagonal  ribs.  The 
east  end  has  a triplet  of  round-headed  windows  with  enriched  labels. 

The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  south  side,  and  the  chapter  house  has  a 
window  of  some  richness. 

The  cathedral  at  Tuam  is  about  to  be  demolished,  the  new  building  being  commenced  to  westward. 
A fine  Norman  arch,  now  forming  the  west  entrance,  will,  I understand,  be  preserved  in  some  manner. 
The  present  choir  is  rather  a fine  bit  of  Fourteenth  Century  work,  having  somewhat  of  a castellated 
character.  It  seems  a pity  to  destroy  it. 

Ballyitober  Abbey  is  not  easily  found,  and,  as  I thought,  not  worth  much  when  it  is  found.  Its 
repairs  amount  almost  to  a restoration,  as  far  as  the  walls  are  concerned,  all  the  gables  being  finished 
up  nearly  to  their  points.  The  church,  however,  really  has  been  a very  fine  one ; of  the  Cistertian 
type,  though  not,  according  to  Grose’s  Antiquities,  belonging  to  that  order.  The  nave  has  no  aisles ; 
the  transepts  have  eastern  chapels ; the  chancel  is  short  and  vaulted.  The  tower  arches  are  pointed, 
and  of  transitional  character.  An  eastern  triplet  of  round  arches  is  enriched  internally  with  chevrons, 
and  has  a curious  arrangement  of  shafts.  There  are  remains  of  abbey  buildings  at  the  south  side. 

Near  the  western  coast  of  Mayo,  about  twelve  miles  from  Castlebar,  and  not  quite  two  from 
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Newport,  is  Burrishool,  a ruin  most  picturesquely  situated.  On  first  approaching  it  you  might 
mistake  it  for  a church  of  the  Cistertian  form  with  a massive  central  tower.  That,  however,  which  you 
take  for  the  nave  you  find  to  be  the  range  of  abbey  buildings  on  the  north  side.  The  front  facing 
you  is  the  east  end,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  chancel  is  a south  transept ; the  west  gable  of  the 
nave  appearing  beyond  the  tower.  The  tower,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  of  an  oblong  plan  from 
north  to  south,  it  rests  upon  narrow  and  not  very  lofty  pointed  segmental  arches.  On  going  up  the 
staircase  we  find  the  area  divided  into  three  compartments,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
oblong  tower  is  merely  the  base  of  a loftier  one  which  surmounted  it  as  in  other  churches  of  the 
Franciscan  type.  A small  part  of  the  cloister  remains.  I did  not  notice  any  features  earlier  than 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

After  returning  to  Castlebar,  I proceeded  northwards  to  Ballina,  for  the  sake  of  the  Abbeys  of 
Roserk  and  Moyne,  which,  though  perhaps  the  latest  in  date  of  those  I visited,  were,  as  I thought,  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  of  any.  Roserk,  or  Rosserick  Abbey  is  about  four  or  five  miles  below 
Ballina,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Moy,  and  though  not  very  large,  nor  containing  any  elaborate  work, 
is  worth  notice  on  account  of  the  simplicity  and  excellence  of  its  design.  It  is  of  the  Franciscan 

type,  the  church  having  the  large  south  transept,  and  the  tall  slender 
central  tower,  which  I am  inclined  rather  to  attribute  to  the  original 
design,  than  to  set  down  as  an  insertion.  The  arches  beneath  it 
are  much  wider  than  usual,  the  piers  or  imposts  not  projecting 
much  into  the  internal  area  of  the  church ; and  the  arches  under 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower  spring  boldly  from  the  walls 
above  the  transverse  arches.  All  these  arches  are  pointed,  with 
two  square  orders,  the  inner  one  resting  on  a bracket  which  comes 
to  a point  against  the  wall  or  pier.  The  tower  with  its  supports 
are  of  good  ashlar ; the  walls  of  the  church  have  somewhat  rougher 
masonry.  The  windows  seem  to  have  had  better  tracery  than  we 
find  in  many  examples.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  north  side, 
and  I think  there  have  been  no  cloisters,  at  least  no  traces  appear 
in  the  square  usually  occupied  by  them.  The  secluded  position  of 
these  ruins,  in  a hollow  among  some  low  hills,  adds  much  to  their 
picturesque  beauty. 

At  two  or  three  miles  distance,  on  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  is  Moyne  Abbey,  so  late  in  date 
that  the  west  door,  which  hardly  looks  like  an  insertion,  is  revived  Italian  in  its  style,  though  all  the 
rest  is  decidedly  Mediaeval.  The  church  is  a very  spacious  building,  with  a nave  and  large  south  aisle, 
south  transept,  chancel,  with  a sacristry  and  central  tower,  which  may  very  well  be  of  the  same  date 
with  the  rest.  The  arches  which  support  it  are  neither  so  wide  nor  lofty  as  at  Roserk.  The  tower  has, 
as  usual,  an  oblong  base,  which  on  the  south  side  is  carried  up  as  a staircase  turret,  ranging  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  with  the  western  sides  of  the  tower ; and  rising  above  the  parapet  of 
the  same,  so  that  in  fact  the  whole  tower  is  of  an  oblong  plan,  and  has  a remarkable  and  very  picturesque 
outline.  The  parapet,  which  has  the  usual  battlements,  is  very  complete,  and  the  roof  of  the  tower  is 
of  stone.  The  windows  are  small  square-headed  slits.  The  abbey  buildings,  on  the  north  side,  are 
very  perfect,  and  of  much  interest.  The  pier  arches  of  the  church  are  of  great  width,  round,  of  two 
square  orders,  and  rest  upon  octagonal  shafts  with  capitals  of  more  an  Italian  than  Gothic  character. 
There  is  a piscina  in  a niche,  curiously  cut  out  in  the  angle  of  a pier,  forming  two  pointed  arches  on  a 
square  shaft.  This  is  a feature  I have  seen  in  other  Irish  abbeys.  The  situation  of  Moyne  Abbey  is 
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extremely  pleasing:  it  stands  near  the  sea,  to  which  a small  stream  finds 
its  way  under  a part  of  the  building.  Killala  is  about  two  miles  from  Moyne. 

It  has  one  of  the  most  perfect  round  towers  that  remain.  I made  rather  a 
round  from  Ballina  to  Sligo,  for  the  sake  of  the  remains  of  Bennada  and 
Court.  I did  not  regret  it,  for  it  took  me  through  some  very  beautiful 
scenery ; but  the  ruins  themselves  were  hardly  worth  the  journey,  as  they 
consist  of  little  beyond  their  towers.  Bennada  is  surrounded  by  wood ; it 
has  a slender  tower  and  ruined  chancel ; the  nave  is  wholly  destroyed.  At 
Court  is  a nave  and  south  transept,  a tower  partly  in  ruins,  and  the 
remains  of  a chancel.  I do  not  suppose  they  present  any  feature  with  which  we  are  not  already  familiar. 

At  Sligo  are  the  remains  of  a large  Dominican  Abbey,  of  which  the  church  has  a nave  with  a 
south  aisle  and  transept,  large  chancel,  and  a central  tower,  which  is  clearly  inserted,  though  the  arches 
below  it  are  large  and  lofty.  The  architectural  details  are  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  usual.  An  east 
window  of  four  lights,  with  reticulated  tracery  and  foliated  openings,  is  still  perfect.  The  abbey 
buildings,  on  the  north  side,  though  part  of  them  is  destroyed,  are  still  extensive,  and  appear  to  be 
worth  examination.  Much  of  the  arcade  of  the  cloisters,  which  seem  to  have  occupied  a larger  square 
than  in  Franciscan  abbeys,  still  remains  (for  view  of  a portion  of  these  Cloisters  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills,  see  plate  No.  13).  A drive  through  very  beautiful  scenery,  round  Lough  Gill,  enables  you 
to  visit  Crenelea  Abbey,  close  to  the  town  of  Dromahaire.  To  find  it,  however,  you  must  ask 
for  Friarstown,  the  name  of  the  demesne  in  which  it  is  situated,  where  I was  received  with  great 
kindness,  as  I believe  a tourist  would  be  in  pretty  nearly  every  house  in  Ireland,  and  enabled  to  examine 
and  sketch  to  my  heart’s  content.  This  abbey  is  of  the  Franciscan  type,  and  has  a nave  with  south 
transept,  chancel,  and  the  lower  part  of  a central  tower,  on  not  very  large  round  arches,  of  two  slightly 
chamfered  orders,  the  lower  one  resting  on  a bracket.  I think  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  must  have 
been  something  like  that  of  Moyne,  that  is,  furnished  with  a staircase  turret  to  the  south,  ranging,  on 
its  east  and  west  sides,  with  the  tower  itself.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  north  side,  and  a good 
portion  of  them  still  remain.  I could  see  nothing  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

On  the  way  from  Sligo  to  Boyle,  it  is  as  well  to  diverge  and  go  along  the  eastern  bank  of  Lough 
Arrow,  for  the  sake  of  Ballindown  Abbey.  The  church  only  remains.  As  its  transept  is  on  the  north 
side,  I must  infer  that  the  abbey  buildings  were  to  the  south,  though  the  ground  rather  indicate  traces 
of  something  on  the  north.  There  is,  however,  rather  a rapid  slope  at  a short  distance  to  the  southward. 
So  it  is  not  impossible  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  both  the  transept  and  abbey  buildings 
may  have  been  placed  on  the  south  side.  And  this  church  is  peculiar  in  other  respects.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tower,  which  is  oblong  from  north  to  south,  forms  a fine  screen  of  two  tiers  of  arches  across  the 
church,  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  Of  the  lower  tier  only  the  central  arch  is  now  open,  which,  as 
as  well  as  the  others,  is  round-headed.  The  upper  tier  consists  of  a pointed  arch  between  two  round  ones, 
all  open  ; the  central  arch  is  of  two  square  orders,  the  lower  one  resting  on  brackets.  This  part  of  the 
tower  has  gables,  to  the  north  and  south ; so  also  has  the  central  part,  which  is  not  very  lofty.  The  outline 
is  exbremely  picturesque,  more  so,  probably,  than  if  the  roofs  still  existed.  Notwithstanding  the  round 
arches  and  square  orders,  the  date  of  the  whole  seems  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

Our  next  object  is  Boyle  (for  plan  of  which  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  see  plate  No.  14);  the 
largest  and  finest  Cistertian  Abbey  in  Ireland.  Though  it  occupies  a beautiful  position,  it  is 
unfortunately  so  surrounded  with  trees,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a satisfactory  sketch. 
Besides  which,  as  in  many  other  Irish  ruins,  the  luxuriance  of  the  ivy  very  much  disguises  the 
architectural  forms.  The  nave  has  eight  bays.  The  arcade  of  the  south  side  is  nearly  perfect ; the 
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round  arch  of  three  square  orders  prevails  in  it.  Four  of  the  piers  nearest  the  transept  are 
columnar,  the  others  are  square,  with  chamfered  edges,  and  have  shafts  on  the  eastern  and  western 
faces,  and  brackets  on  the  north  and  south.  The  clerestory  windows  are  round-headed.  The  arches  on 
the  north  side  are  pointed,  transitional ; but  are  much  blocked  up  and  otherwise  disturbed.  Three  of 
the  tower  arches  are  round ; that  of  the  chancel  is  pointed,  and  lower  than  the  others.  It  has  three 
orders,  square,  and  springing  from  shafts  with  the  square  abacus  to  their  capitals.  The  eastern  recesses 
of  the  transepts  have  pointed  arches,  but  the  windows  are  round-headed.  The  chancel,  which  is  short, 
has  a plain  barrel  roof,  and  a good  triplet  of  lancets.  Many  of  the  horizontal  strings  are  plain,  with  a 
simple  rectangular  section.  This  is  not  common  in  Mediaeval  church  architecture,  though  we  often  meet 
with  it  in  classic,  and  in  Moorish.  The  abbey  buildings  are  on  the  south  side,  and  occupied  a pretty 
large  space  of  ground.  I should  think  they  might  easily  be  traced  out.  There  are  no  remains  of  any 
cloister  arcade.  The  remains  of  Clonshanville  Abbey,  near  Frenchpark,  consist  of  little  more  than  the 
central  tower  of  a church.  They  are  scarcely  worth  a detour,  except  as  a picturesque  bit. 

Roscommon  has  the  remains  of  a Dominican  conventual  church.  Grose’s  “ Antiquities  ” give  a 
central  tower,  of  which  not  a trace  now.  exists.  From  Athlone  I visited  Clonmacnoise,  which  has  the 
remains  of  several  small  churches,  two  round  towers,  and  a very  rich  cross.  One  of  the  round  towers 
is  engaged  in  the  chancel  of  a small  Romanesque  church,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  later  date.  This  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt,  and  think  it  more  likely  that  the  chancel  was  annexed  to  the  tower.  Irish  church- 
builders  preferred  the  square  form  to  the  round,  and  in  this  case  it  would  manifestly  have  been  the  more 
convenient  of  the  two. 

I have  no  doubt  I have  missed  many  good  specimens  which  I might  have  visited  easily  had  I 
known  of  them,  but  I think  those  I have  named  will  be  found  to  comprise  some  of  the  best.  My 
sketches  will  I hope  give  you  an  idea  of  their  general  character,  and  this  is  of  more  consequence  than 
their  details,  which  though  not  altogether  uninteresting  or  uninstructive,  would  not  make  a very 
important  addition  to  the  Mediseval  specimens  which  are  so  abundantly  collected  from  other  sources. 

But  I must  allow  that  I have  not  treated  the  subject  in  the  historical  and  archaeological  manner 
that  it  requires  and  deserves.  This  is  a task  I must  leave  to  some  more  competent  person.  You  will 
observe  I have  used  the  term  abbey  in  a general  sense,  as  meaning  any  foundation  of  a conventual  or 
collegiate  character.  And  I have  only  referred  to  different  monastic  orders  so  far  as  the  very  strongly 
marked  architectural  types  obliged  me  to  do  so.  The  fact  is,  I have  not  studied  the  subject ; and  an 
essay  on  Irish  architecture,  to  be  complete,  ought  to  go  into  it  very  thoroughly.  I have  had  a letter 
from  Mr.  Freeman,  to  whom  I wrote  requesting  him  to  give  me  any  hints  he  could,  from  which  I see 
that  I have  been  struck  by  the  same  peculiarities  which  attracted  his  attention.  He  remarks,  that 
English,  as  distinguished  from  continental,  peculiarities,  are  exaggerated  in  Irish  buildings,  and  instances 
the  rareness  of  the  apse,  and  of  vaulting ; and  that  Ireland  is  the  best  country  for  studying  the 
differences  between  the  churches  of  different  monastic  orders.  I trust  he  may  be  induced  some  day  to 
go  more  fully  into  the  subject,  on  which  his  historical  and  antiquarian  knowledge  will  enable  him  to 
throw  considerable  light. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  President,  said  he  was  certain  that  he  only  expressed  the  general 
feeling  of  the  meeting  when,  on  their  behalf,  he  begged  Mr.  Petit  to  leave  the  drawings  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Institute  for  a few  days,  in  order  that  they  might  be  inspected  by  the  members.  His  (the  Presi- 
dent’s) own  acquaintance  with  Ireland  had  been  more  of  a professional  than  of  an  antiquarian  character, 
but  he  had  been  struck  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  those  structures  which  had  been  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Petit.  The  architecture  appeared  to  be  extremely  rude,  and  of  a very  peculiar  type.  There  was 
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one  abbey  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying — the  Abbey  of  Muckross,  near  Killarney,  which  he 
believed  exhibited  most  of  the  peculiarities  adverted  to,  more  especially  the  simple  character  of  the 
intersections  of  the  tracery ; and  he  recollected  that  the  cloister  was  also  tolerably  perfect,  having  a 
large  tree  growing  in  the  middle.  The  cloister  appeared  to  him  more  like  the  early  Italian.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  English  architects  had  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  execution  of  these  edifices. 
The  whole  subject  was  one  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  care  and  thought  which  must  have 
been  bestowed  upon  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Ireland  at  that  period,  and  as  manifesting  the 
great  liberality  with  which  these  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  contributed  to  and  supported.  The  people  oi 
the  period  were  clearly  a church-loving  race,  and  did  their  utmost  to  promote  church  building,  and 
had  left  a mass  of  architectural  remains,  such  as  he  had  scarcely  believed  to  have  existed  in  Ireland.  A 
great  many  of  them  were  out  of  the  ordinary  route  of  travelling  in  that  country,  and  they  were 
extremely  indebted  to  Mr.  Petit  for  having  taken  so  much  pains  to  discover  these  curious  and  interesting 
relics.  It  would,  therefore,  be  their  duty  to  thank  that  gentleman  for  his  labours  in  this  particular, 
as  all  architects  had  reason  to  thank  him  for  his  labours  in  other  respects.  It  showed  how  much  might 
be  effected  by  the  simplest  means.  His  drawings  were  characterised  by  singular  good  taste  and  effect  as 
architectural  sketches,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  a gentleman  like  himself  mingling  architectural 
pursuits  with  the  duties  of  a clergyman,  and  it  was  the  more  gratifying  when  they  were  carried  out  so 
successfully  as  had  been  done  in  the  present  instance.  He  would  now  invite  such  observations  on  this 
subject  as  members  might  be  disposed  to  offer. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Fellow,  stated  that  some  years  ago  he  had  read  a paper  before  the  Institute, 
containing  some  wayside  notes  of  buildings  in  Ireland,  some  of  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Petit. 
He  had  himself,  like  that  gentleman,  been  struck  with  the  incongruity  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  that  country.  The  Irish  people  appeared  to  have  preceded  those  of  England  in 
Christianity,  but  they  were  certainly  behind  them  in  architecture.  It  was  difficult  to  trace  any  buildings 
of  earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth  century,  although  the  jewellery,  manuscripts  and  crosses  still 
existing  indicated  a taste  two  or  three  centuries  earlier.  The  entire  absence  of  the  apse  might  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  they  did  not  present  any  architectural  features  of  the  Norman  or 
pre-Norman  period,  and  their  early  Gothic  might  be  regarded  rather  as  a debasement  of  that  style,  than 
as  indicating  any  of  the  refinements  which  were  then  so  prevalent  in  England,  and  also  in  France. 
With  reference  to  the  absence  of  foliation  in  the  arches,  he  thought  that  arose  in  a great  measure  from 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  material  employed  in  these  buildings.  The  black  marble  and  the  stone 
generally  used  were  extremely  hard,  and  on  that  account  probably  the  architects  used  only  the  simplest 
forms  of  decoration,  as  the  splay  or  bevel.  Referring  to  Boyle  Abbey,  and  that  of  Kilmallock,  he  thought 
that  they  might  be  regarded  as  good  general  types  of  the  Abbeys  of  Ireland.  At  Boyle  Abbey,  the  nave 
seemed  to  him  to  indicate  an  addition  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  original  structure,  as  at  the  east  end 
there  was  an  arch  evidently  of  a period  prior  to  the  nave.  The  intersecting  windows  he  considered  to  be  part 
construction.  He  believed  the  peculiar  features  of  the  battlements  of  these  towers  were  derived  from  the 
original  circumstance  that  they  were  military  towers  formed  for  defence,  and  that  the  chambers  alluded 
to,  above  the  chancel  and  other  parts,  were  for  the  residence  of  the  armed  monks  who  were  the  defenders 
of  the  buildings — the  church  being  at  that  period  so  military  as  to  constitute  it  literally  the  church 
militant.  Mr.  Petit  had  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  the  architecture  of  Ireland  had  been  studied  by 
antiquarians  rather  than  by  architects.  They  must  regret  that  they  had  not  a Sharpe  to  do  for  Irish 
architecture  what  that  gentleman  had  done  for  the  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.  If  traced  to  its  origin,  he 
believed,  they  would  find  a real  theoretical  progress,  showing  a system  persistently  followed  up  in  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  their  buildings.  They  were  all  structures  of  great  interest,  for  the 
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most  pai’t  beautifully  situated,  and  effective  in  the  treatment  of  their  masses  and  grouping  of  the  towers. 
There  were  also  constructive  features  in  the  arrangements  of  the  stone  tiles  and  gutters  of  the  roofs, 
which  really  reminded  one  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Greek  temples.  This  was  a subject  which  might 
well  occupy  the  attention  of  Irish  architects,  and  he  had  himself  urged  his  friend  Mr.  Deane  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  young  men  of  the  profession  in  Ireland  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  architectural 
antiquities  of  their  country,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  fomid  willing  to  follow  the  excellent  example 
which  Mr.  Petit  had  afforded  in  the  commmunication  with  which  he  had  favoured  the  Institute  this 
evening. 

Mr.  GORDON  HILLS,  Associate  (responding  to  the  call  of  the  President),  said  he  felt  indebted  to 
Mr.  Petit  for  introducing  so  interesting  a subject,  illustrated,  too,  with  such  beautiful  drawings,  while 
from  his  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  buildings  described  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  delineations.  He  would  mention  a few  points  on  which  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  offer  some  remarks,  as 
Mr.  Petit  proceeded.  That  gentleman  had  noticed  that  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  monasteries  stood 
sometimes  on  the  north,  and  sometimes  on  the  south  of  the  churches,  apparently  without  any  rule.  A 
rule  could,  however,  be  supplied,  which  was  this : if  the  water  supply  was  from  the  north,  the  buildings 
were  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  if  from  the  south,  the  buildings  were  on  the  south  side.  The 
rule  was  without  exception  in  the  Cistertian  abbeys  which  were  always  situated  near  a stream,  and 
generally  at  the  confluence  of  a brook  or  spring  with  a more  important  stream.  They  required 
considerable  water-power  for  the  working  of  the  industrial  establishments  attached  to  them, — mills  and 
machinery  of  various  kinds, — and  it  would  be  found  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  domestic  buildings,  in  connection  with  the  Cistertian  abbeys,  always  stood  between  the  church  and 
the  main  stream.  This  was  also  very  much  the  case  with  the  abbeys  of  the  other  Orders.  The  water- 
supply  was  with  them  of  less  importance  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  especially  with  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  ; still,  as  a general  rule  the  respective  positions  of  the  church  and  the  domestic 
buildings  depended  on  the  direction  from  which  the  water-supply  was  obtained,  and  the  sewage  to  be 
discharged.  Mr.  Petit,  in  speaking  of  the  church  of  Dunbrodie  Abbey,  mentioned  that  the  west-end  of 
the  nave  and  the  south  side  had  been  completely  ruined.  When  he  (Mr.  Hills)  visited  the  abbey,  ten 
years  ago,  those  parts  were  nearly  perfect.  The  west-end  had  a fine  triplet  of  lancets,  of  which  he 
preserved  a view,  as  well  as  a view  showing  the  range  of  pointed  arches  which  then  existed  on  the  south 
side.  In  this  view  it  would  be  seen  that  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave  were 
more  enriched  than  those  westward.  This  difference  showed  the  extent  to  which  the  choir  extended  into 
the  nave.  In  Cistertian  churches  the  choir  always  absorbed  a large  part  of  the  nave,  and  some  such 
definition  of  its  extent  as  he  had  noticed  at  Dunbrodie  would  generally  be  perceived.  This  was  the 
meaning  of  the  transverse  arches  in  the  nave  at  Hore  Abbey  and  at  Holy  Cross,  which  Mr.  Petit  had 
described.  He  (Mr.  Hills)  was  acquainted  only  with  those  two  instances  of  transverse  arches  introduced 
in  that  position,  and  for  that  purpose.  At  the  English  Cistertian  Abbeys  of  Tintern  and  Buildwas, 
remains  of  stone  screens  and  steps  still  marked  the  extent  of  the  nave  embraced  by  the  choir.  This 
arrangement  of  the  choir  of  the  Cistertians  presented  a marked  difference  from  that  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  to  which  he  would  refer  again  presently.  Following  the  order  of  Mr.  Petit’s  subjects, 
he  now  came  to  Athassel  Abbey,  which  had  been  characterised  as  remarkable,  and  different  from  the 
other  abbeys  under  notice.  The  fact  was,  he  believed,  it  was  the  only  house  of  the  Augustine  Canons 
that  had  been  described  this  evening.  In  speaking  of  Killaloe  Cathedral,  Mr.  Petit  noticed  the  small 
stone-roofed  chapel  which  stands  beside  it,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  which 
date  undoubtedly  is  Cormaclc’s  Chapel,  at  Cashel,  a similar  but  more  important  building,  which  we  know 
was  consecrated  in  1134.  By  its  side  also,  stands  a Cathedral.  The  Cathedral  of  Killaloe  is  of  the 
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twelfth  century,  and  that  of  Cashel  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth.  The  difference  of  the  date  of 
the  Cathedral  and  its  associate  being  so  little  in  each  instance,  it  was  remarkable  to  find  the  chapels  so 
distinct  in  the  character  of  their  architecture  from  the  Cathedrals.  The  chapels  are  of  the  type  of 
semi-circular  arched,  or,  as  it  would  be  called  here,  Norman  architecture,  and  the  Cathedrals  are  of 
perfect  Pointed  work.  He  thought  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  : — The  English  went  to 
Ireland  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  introducing  their  own  style  of  building,  and  thus  are 
found  buildings  with  English  characteristics,  and  those  which  are  purely  Irish  near  to  one  another. 
There  was  another  reason  why  a great  change  occurred  in  the  style  about  that  period.  The  Cistertians 
came  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1142,  and  built  their  first  abbey  at  Mellifont.  Their  second  building  was 
the  fine  abbey  of  Boyle — the  finest  remaining  in  the  country.  The  Cistertians  introduced  the  Norman  style 
direct  from  Clairvaux,  whence  they  came  to  Mellifont,  as  they  used  it  at  that  time  in  England.  This 
Cistertian  architecture  was  very  different  from  anything  then  going  on  in  Ireland.  The  Cistertian 
Abbeys  increased  rapidly  in  number,  and  in  themselves  constituted  a fresh  type  and  style  corresponding 
in  influence  to  the  great  power  and  influence  of  the  order.  In  process  of  time  the  freshness  of  the  type 
wore  off,  modifications  were  introduced  to  suit  the  peculiar  materials  at  hand,  and  the  habits  and  genius  of 
the  people,  so  that  in  later  ages  again  a fresh  style  peculiar  to  the  country  had  arisen.  Quin  Abbey, 
which  appears  among  Mr.  Petit’s  views,  is  a building  of  this  remarkable  character.  It  was  a late 
Franciscan  foundation,  dating  from  1433,  and  is  still  a nearly  perfect  abbey,  having  lost  nothing  but  its 
roofs,  even  those  humble  conveniences,  the  garderobes,  remain  entire.  It  exhibits  the  peculiar  Irish 
cloister  which  Mr.  Petit  has  described,  the  lofty  slender  tower  raised  upon  the  apex  of  two  gables, 
which  cross  the  church,  and  which  form,  at  the  base,  a partition  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  pierced 
only  by  a narrow  communication  between  those  parts.  The  walls,  which  form  the  external  faces  of  the 
abbey,  are  thicker  and  stronger  than  those  which  form  the  inside  faces  of  its  quadrangle,  the  south 
walls  of  the  church  being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick.  The  abbey  was  in  fact  fortified.  It  was, 
however,  not  quite  so  military  originally  as  it  looks  now.  The  circular  bastions  of  which  Mr.  Petit 
spoke,  and  which  are  shown  in  his,  Mr.  Hills’  plan,  were  added  in  later  times,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  monastery,  according  to  his  recollection  in  the  wars  which  arose  in  1642.  His,  Mr.  Hills’  plan 
(plate  No.  13)  of  this  abbey  showed  it  to  be  perfect  still  on  both  floors.  One  thing  which  would 

strike  us  with  regard  to  the  Irish  abbeys  was  their  small  size,  as  compared  with  those  in  England.  He 

had  with  him  a plan  of  Buildwas  Abbey,  in  Shropshire,  one  of  the  minor  Cistercian  abbeys  of  that 
country,  and  also  a plan  of  Boyle  Abbey,  (see  plate  No.  14),  the  largest  existing  in  Ireland.  The  plans 
show  the  inferiority  of  Boyle  in  point  of  size.  Moyne  Abbey,  another  of  the  Franciscan  buildings  had, 
as  Mr.  Petit  had  pointed  out,  along  with  its  peculiar  Irish  features,  the  additional  interest  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  some  of  the  forms  of  Italian  architecture  in  its  details.  It  was  one  of  the  latest 
monasteries  founded  in  the  century  dating  from  1460.  It  had  the  lofty  centre  tower,  of  which 
he  believed  they  would  find  no  instance  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Petit  had  pointed 
out  that  many  of  those  towers  were  inserted  into  earlier  buildings.  At  Sligo  Abbey  the  insertion  of 
such  a tower  was  very  marked  indeed.  It  was  a Dominican  abbey,  founded  in  1252.  The  original 
church  had  a range  of  eight  lancet  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  was  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  encroaching  on  the  western  part  of  the  chancel.  The  first  lancet  window  at 

that  end  was  embraced  by  the  tower,  and  now  opens  into  it  on  the  south  side.  The  next  lancet 

was  blocked  up  by  the  south-east  abutment  of  the  tower,  and  the  range  of  lancets  thereby  reduced  to 
six.  Another  Dominican  abbey  was  that  of  Kilmallock.  It  was  founded  in  1291.  Mr.  Petit  had 
shown  that  the  lofty  central  tower  was  here  also  an  insertion.  He  Mr.  Hills  had  measured  a plan  from 
which  the  present  arrangement  of  the  church  would  be  understood  (see  plate  14).  The  chancel  belongs 
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to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey.  The  difference  of  the  arrangements  of  the  early  Cistercian 
churches,  and  of  the  late  churches  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  would  now  be  comprehended.  As  he 
had  before  said,  the  Cistertian  choir  absorbed  a large  part  of  the  nave  and  left  but  small  accommodation 
for  public  resort.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  shut  off  the  choir  for  the  use  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
provided  an  extensive  nave,  a sort  of  preaching  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Historically,  the 
Irish  Church  towers  occupy  a very  interesting  place,  striking  from  their  abundance  at  one  period,  and 
their  scarcity  at  others.  Before  the  fifteenth  century  very  few  monastic  churches  had  any  tower 
loftier  than  the  low  central  tower  of  the  Cistertian  churches,  and  a great  number  appear  to  have 
been  without  towers.  Even  in  the  cathedrals,  as  at  Kilkenny  and  Cashel,  the  towers  were  scarcely  carried 
above  the  roofs.  He  had  examined  a great  number  of  the  ancient  parish  churches,  and  the  towers 
appear  to  be  so  rare  amongst  them,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  towerless.  An  exception,  however 
appears  amongst  Mr.  Petit’s  drawings,  for  Gowran  Church  is  not  an  abbey-church,  but  an  unusually 
large  parochial  church,  and  it  has  a low  tower.  It  follows  that  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  church 
towers  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and  this  idea  leads  naturally  to  a consideration  of  the  famous 
Round  Towers  which,  during  such  a dearth  of  others,  must  have  appeared  very  important  buildings. 
Mr.  Petit  had  spoken  of  their  origin  as  being  enveloped  in  mystery.  Having  examined  the  subject 
a good  deal,  and  having  visited  all  the  round  towers  in  existence,  he  (Mr.  Hills)  would  say  he  did 
not  think  there  was  much  mystery  about  it : and,  he  believed,  they  might  be  shown  to  have  been  the 
belfreys  of  the  churches  of  the  earliest  periods.  They  were  invariably  built  near  the  churches,  and 
always  in  a way  to  show  their  relationship  to  the  churches.  He  thought  that  a candid  and  complete 
examination  of  the  round  towers  which  remained,  and  of  the  churches  which  stood  with  them,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  V.P.,  said  the  subject  of  crypts  had  been  one  of  great  interest,  and  he 
begged  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  instance  of  crypts  having  been  found  beneath  the  Irish 
churches. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  replied  that,  except  at  Christchurch  Cathedral,  Dublin,  where  there  is  a fine 
one,  he  did  not  know  of  any  instance  of  a crypt. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  would  ask  another  question,  having  heard  of  so  many  abbeys  of  Cistercian  origin, 
and  of  many  of  the  great  orders  of  Friars — the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans — he  would  ask 
how  it  was  they  had  heard  no  mention  of  buildings  founded  by  one  of  the  most  influential,  the  best 
educated,  and  the  most  rigid  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  the  Benedictine. 

Mr.  GORDON  Hills  replied  that  he  believed  there  were  very  few  Benedictine  churches  in  Ireland. 
The  Cistercians  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Benedictine  order,  but  the  Benedictines  did  not  exist  in  Ireland, 
as  they  did  in  other  countries.  Elsewhere  the  Benedictines,  having  compacted  a vast  number  of 
independent  monastic  societies,  became  in  Western  Europe  the  very  foundation  of  monasticism.  In 
Ireland,  however,  the  orders  founded  by  St.  Columba,  St.  Brendan,  St.  Barry  and  others,  never  submitted 
to  Benedictine  rule.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  the  original  spirit  of  these  societies  had  been 
lost,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Cistercians  into  Ireland  was  only  one  step  in  a complete  revolution  of  the 
monastic  state  there.  All  the  ancient  monasteries  which  survived  became  Augustinian,  or  perhaps,  most 
generally,  new  Augustinian  foundations  arose,  securing  the  reverence  and  regard  of  the  people  by  assuming 
in  some  way  a descent  from  the  ancient  orders.  He  (Mr.  Hills)  could  remember  at  the  moment  only 
one  Irish  Benedictine  monastery — viz.,  that  of  Hore  Abbey,  at  Cashel.  This,  however,  belonged  to 
that  order  only  for  a few  years,  when  the  Benedictines  were  expelled  and  Cistercians  substituted.  He 
had  already  spoken  of  this  abbey  in  connexion  with  the  Cistercians. 
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Mr.  ASHPITEL  said  tliis  brought  to  liis  mind  a remark  made  by  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
eminence,  which  might  throw  some  light  upon  a circumstance  which  struck  him  very  much  in  looking  at 
Mr.  Petit’s  drawings — namely,  that  there  were  considerable  indications  in  them  of  the  influences  of  south 
Italian  Gothic  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  That  branching  interlaced  tracery  in  some  of  the  windows  seemed 
like  that  in  the  cloisters  of  the  large  convent  at  Amalfi.  At  the  time  of  the  controversy,  relative  to 
Maynooth  College,  the  priest,  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  said  he  regretted  the  movement  much,  as  it  was 
an  old  tradition  amongst  all  Irishmen,  that  while  the  English  sent  their  priests  to  be  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  Irish  send  theirs  to  be  educated  at  Rome ; hence  they  have  brought  home  with 
them  to  Ireland  Italian  learning,  studies,  and  tastes ; and  now  he  feared  they  should  have  only  a second 
or  third-rate  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  Maynooth.  He  (Mr.  Ashpitcl)  was  of  opinion  that  this 
might  account  for  the  vestiges  of  Italian  style  in  many  of  their  buildings.  There  could,  however, 
he  thought,  be  no  doubt,  even  if  not  conclusive  on  these  points,  that  the  paper  had  given  some  clue  to 
the  problem  of  the  marked  influence  upon  its  architecture  that  the  education  of  every  nation  could 
exercise. 

Mr.  George  Edmund  Street,  Fellow,  having  complimented  Mr.  Petit  upon  the  excellent 
collection  of  sketches  he  had  exhibited,  remarked  that  it  always  appeared  to  him  in  the  works  he  had 
seen  in  Ireland,  that  there  had  been  two  distinct  sources  of  inspiration,  as  had  indeed  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Hills.  After  the  English  invasion  of  Ireland,  under  Strongbow,  they  found  numerous 
churches,  which  were  as  distinctly  English  from  beginning  to  end,  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  : 
for  instance,  Kilkenny  Cathedral  was  from  first  to  last  an  English  church,  except  that  the  Irish 
architects  of  later  day  had  added  the  parapets,  whilst  the  old  English  eaves  corbel  table,  which  once, 
no  doubt,  went  all  round  the  building,  was  still  to  be  seen  under  the  south  transept  parapet.  Mr. 
Hills  had  forgotten  that  the  tower  of  Kilkenny  had  fallen  down,  but  in  its  original  state  no  doubt  it 
was  as  high  as  most  of  the  other  examples,  in  short  this  fine  church  was  in  every  detail  a thorough 
example  of  a thirteenth  century  English  church.  If  they  went  thence  to  Cashel  they  found  another 
church,  partly  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  partly  in  the  fourteenth,  but  throughout  distinctly 
English  in  style ; whilst  close  to  its  walls  stood  St.  Cormack’s  Chapel,  which  was  a famous  example 
of  Romanesque  work  of  distinctly  national  and  un-English  character.  After  the  invasion  the  work 
was  no  doubt  in  the  main  carried  on  by  English  architects,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England, 
where  we  see  the  building  of  Canterbury  begun  by  a French  and  afterwards  carried  on  by  an  English 
architect.  In  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  there,  as  here,  the  native  architects  copied  the  English  work, 
but  they  did  tliis  with  very  little  variety  or  originality.  A remark  had  been  made  upon  the  very  large 
number  of  towers  that  remained  in  their  ruined  abbey  churches  undamaged  to  the  present  day.  He 
believed  that  this  was  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  gutters.  They  were 
all  of  stone,  and  were  as  perfect  now  as  on  the  day  they  were  built.  No  lead  was  used,  but  the  stones 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  gutters  had  a channel  cut  in  the  centre  of  each,  discharging  the  water  through 
a succession  of  gurgoyles,  and  then  over  these  other  stones  were  placed  over  the  joint,  so  fitted  that 
no  water  had  ever  got  into  those  towers,  though  the  gabled  roofs  with  which  they  were  covered  had, 
in  almost  all  cases,  disappeared.  This  mode  of  construction  afforded  a good  lesson  to  architects  of  the 
present  day.  Again,  in  these  buildings,  they  sometimes  found  a very  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
staircases ; which  were  carried  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  As  far  as  his  experience  of  Italian 
and  Irish  architecture  went,  he  protested  against  the  theory  that  there  was  any  Italian  influence 
whatever  in  the  Irish  examples.  The  frequent  absence  of  cusping  in  the  common  reticulated  tracery 
was  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  had  suggested,  owing  solely  to  the  difficulty  of  working  the  common 
material  into  delicate  forms  of  decoration.  Mr.  Street  added,  in  conclusion,  he  thought  there  could 
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be  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  the  English  they  were  indebted  for  most  of*  these  churches,  and  that  the 
share  due  to  the  Irish  school  of  architecture  was  very  insignificant,  whilst,  in  opposition  to  what  had 
been  said,  the  English  work  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  very  best,  though  of  a severely  simple 
description.  Indeed,  he  did  not  know  any  class  of  buildings  more  deserving  of  study  by  English 
architects,  both  young  and  old,  inasmuch  as  they  were  just  the  class  of  small  conventual  and  cathedral 
churches  which  they  wanted  in  the  colonics,  and  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England  at  the  present  day, 
and  might  well  be  studied  with  that  view. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  (Hon.  Sec.),  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  influence  of  this  architecture  was 
certainly  not  Italian.  He  thought  it  might  have  been  considerably  modified  by  influence  derived  from 
Wales,  which  principality  in  its  turn  was  deeply  indebted  to  England  for  its  architecture.  There  was 
a curious  analogy  between  many  of  the  Welsh  churches  and  those  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Petit  would, 
doubtless,  recollect  one  in  Glamorganshire  (Ewenny  Abbey),  which  is  in  general  character  very  similar  to 
some  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys  shewn  in  Mr.  Petit’s  sketches  ; so,  also,  is  the  Priory  Church  at  Brecon, 
which  consists  of  nave  with  side  aisles,  low  central  tower  with  turret  at  one  angle  rising  above  it, 
transepts,  each  of  which  originally  had  two  eastern  chapels,  in  order  to  contain  the  usual  four  altars, 
(these  chapels,  though  now  destroyed,  have  left  distinct  evidences  of  their  existence,)  and,  finally,  the 
chancel,  which,  with  its  simple  long  lancets  externally,  have  quite  the  same  appearance  of  primitive 
simplicity  met  with  in  the  Irish  buildings,  although  internally  they  are  developed  into  fine  early 
English  detail.  Some  time  ago  he  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  a vast  collection  of  sketches  of 
ecclesiastical  remains  in  Ireland,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Freeman,  now  Hon.  Member  of  the  Institute,  and 
on  that  occasion  his  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  curious  manner  of  the  insertion  of  the  lofty 
towers  that  had  been  referred  to.  They  were  evidently,  as  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  had  remarked,  of  a later 
date,  and  he  believed  generally  speaking  they  formed  no  portion  of  the  original  plans  of  these  churches. 
He  thought  they  were  probably  intended  to  divide  the  building  when  the  western  portion  of  it  was 
given  up  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  in,  while  the  eastern  part  was  still  retained  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
monks.  Many  of  the  division  arches  were  so  small  as  to  form  mere  doorways,  rather  than  as  if  intended 
to  afford  means  of  more  complete  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  building.  With  reference 
to  the  simple  reticulated  tracery,  it  was  constantly  met  with  in  Wales,  and  was  frequently  to  be  found 
in  most  parts  of  England. 

The  President  said  that  the  question  as  to  whence  the  influence  which  had  modified  the 
architecture  of  these  abbeys  in  Ireland  had  come,  was  one  they  could  hardly  settle  that  evening. 
The  discussion  had  been,  however,  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  cloisters  spoken  of  at  Muckross 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a bad  imitation  of  very  early  Italian  architecture  ; but,  as  he  had  already 
said,  he  had  not  been  able  to  study  the  subject  very  carefully,  as  his  time  had  been  very  much  occupied 
with  professional  business  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  very  little  leisure  to  bestow  upon  the 
antiquities  of  that  country.  He  was  sure  it  was  the  general  expression  of  the  meeting  to  tender 
their  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Petit  for  his  instructive  communication. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  SCULPTURES  OF  WELLS  CATHEDRAL, 
ISSUED  BY  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

By  William  Lightly,  Associate. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  April  20,  1868. 


My  object  in  addressing  you  to-night  is  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
series  of  photographs  hung  on  the  walls,  which,  as  probably  you  are  aware,  have  been  taken  specially 
for  the  Architectural  Photographic  Association.  The  aim  of  that  Society  now  being  to  obtain  for 
its  members  photographs  of  subjects  interesting  to  Architects,  but  which  either  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  individual  photographer,  or,  though  of  the  greatest  value  to  us,  are  not  of  a sufficiently 
popular  character  to  make  it  worth  the  photographer’s  while  to  take  them  on  his  own  account. 

In  the  execution  of  their  design,  the  Committee  selected,  as  the  field  for  the  commencement  of 
their  operations,  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  of  all  English  cathedrals  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for 
its  sculptures,  and  commissioned  Messrs.  Cnndall  and  Downes  to  proceed  thither,  and  take  pictures  of 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  forming  the  third  tier  of  sculptures  of  the  West  Front.  Though  the  sculptures 
themselves  prove  to  be  more  perished  than  was  supposed,  and,  indeed,  than  they  appear  when  seen 
from  the  ground,  yet  the  treatment  is  generally  so  noble,  the  subjects  are  so  interesting  and 
suggestive,  and  the  photographs  so  beautifully  executed,  that  I think  the  Association  has  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  on  this  its  first  attempt  on  the  new  system. 

The  selection  of  Wells  at  this  time  is  specially  opportune,  as  the  sculptures  themselves,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  are  very  rapidly  yielding  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  neglect,  and  I fear  also  to  wanton 
destruction. 

By  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  architecture,  more  especially  of  Pointed  architecture,  the 
value  of  figure  sculpture,  as  the  most  noble  means  of  adorning  their  buildings,  is  becoming  daily  more 
felt  and  acknowledged ; and  I am  rejoiced  to  see  that  in  some  beautiful  churches,  and  other  buildings 
recently  erected  by  members  of  this  Institute,  most  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction. 

Thanks  to  the  encouragement  given  to  architectural  sculptors,  both  by  the  more  general  use  by 
architects  of  carved  ornamentation,  and  also  by  the  prizes  offered  to  workmen  by  the  Committees 
of  the  Architectural  Museum,  and  other  societies,  and  by  several  earnest  and  liberal  gentlemen, 
the  carving  of  architectural  decorations  has  steadily  and  rapidly  improved,  and  we  now  have  a school 
of  men  who  have  shown  themselves  quite  capable  of  doing  better  and  greater  things,  if  only  their 
efforts  are  rightly  directed. 

We  cannot  expect  them  to  do  perfect  works  at  first,  but  they  will  improve  in  this  as  they  have 
done  in  the  more  easy  branches  of  their  art ; and  it  behoves  us  architects  neither  to  be  idle  ourselves, 
nor  to  allow  them  to  stand  still.  We  must  ourselves  study  diligently  and  patiently  the  old  works, 
and  thus  qualify  ourselves  to  teach  and  direct  those  who  have  to  execute  our  designs. 

For  this  purpose  I would  venture  to  observe,  that  the  series  of  photographs  before  us  is  a most 
valuable  Study  Book,  enabling  us,  as  it  does,  to  examine  minutely,  and  at  our  ease,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  series  of  sculptures  that  the  thirteenth  century  produced.  I do  not  say  they  are  perfect, 
or  equally  good,  for  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  to  modern  eyes,  will  appear  rude,  grotesque  and  wanting 
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in  refinement ; but  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  learn  what  to  avoid  as  Well  as  what  to  follow : 
and  1 think  that  when  any  of  us  has  produced  a series,  exhibiting  as  much  orginality  and  vigour  of 
design,  with  equal  spirit  and  beauty  of  execution,  he  will  indeed  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
achievement. 

The  Architectural  Photographic  Association  merits  more  general  support  from  the  members  of 
the  profession  for  having  thus,  at  great  expense,  provided  the  means  of  studying  at  our  convenience, 
in  our  own  homes,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  example  of  decorative  sculpture  that  we 
possess.  I hope  they  will  take  the  hint,  and  encourage  the  Committee  to  make  further  efforts. 

Jocelyn  Trotman,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  was  elected  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Wells  in  the  year  1206.  In 
1208  he  was  banished  for  having  sided  with  Pope  Innocent  XIII.,  in  a dispute  which  had  arisen 
between  that  Pontiff  and  King  John,  and  remained  in  Prance  till  1214,  when  he  returned  to  his  See 
with  enlarged  experience  and  accumulated  funds,  and  commenced  in  the  following  year  there-building 
of  the  whole  of  the  Cathedral,  west  of  the  Presbytery,  including  the  west  front,  with  the  whole  of  its 
glorious  sculptures.  He  died  in  1242. 

If  you  will  look  at  this  General  View  of  the  West  Front,  you  will  see  that  the  whole  is  divided 
horizontally  into  nine  tiers  or  zones  of  sculpture.  These  zones  are  again  divided  vertically  into  two 
parts,  all  that  refers  to  the  spiritual  character  (de  vetere  lege)  being  placed  to  the  south  of  the  west 
door;  and  all  referring  to  the  temporal  character  (de  nova  lege)  to  the  north  of  it.  In  this  West 
Front,  and  the  Return  Ends,  north  and  south,  there  were  upwards  of  six  hundred  figures,  varying 
in  height  from  2 to  8 feet ; a number  about  equal  to  that  of  the  figures  in  the  pediments,  metopes  and 
friezes  round  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon. 

First  Tier. — The  niches  of  the  first,  or  ground  tier,  originally  contained  sixty-two  figures,  all  of 
which  have  disappeared. 

Second  Tier. — Consisted  of  thirty-two  quatrefoils,  containing  angels  issuing  from  clouds,  several 
of  which  still  exist,  and  are  very  spirited. 

Third  Tier. — Comprised  seventeen  quatrefoils  to  the  south  of  the  west  door,  filled  with  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  north  of  the  west  door  and  on  return  end,  thirty-one,  from  the 
New  Testament ; thirty-five  of  these  forty-eight  still  contain  the  subjects  or  remains  of  them,  the 
whole  of  which  are  illustrated  by  the  Photographs  before  you,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
>ccur.  The  figures  are  about  two  feet  in  height. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Tiers. — Displayed  in  126  niches,  the  effigies  of  those  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  under  whom  the  blessings  of  Religion,  Learning,  and  Good  Government,  have  been 
cherished  and  defended  in  this  country. 

Sixth  Tier. — Shewed  forth  the  Resurrection  in  ninety-two  subjects,  containing  150  statues  about 
four  feet  high. 

Seventh  Tier.— In  the  fifteen  niches  the  Hierarchy  of  Heaven  is  represented  by  Angels. 

The  Eighth  Tier  is  occupied  by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  eight  feet  high. 

Ninth  Tier. — The  whole  culminating  in  the  three  niches  of  the  ninth  tier,  in  the  centre  of  which 
our  Lord  was  represented  sitting  in  judgment,  the  side  ones  being  occupied  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

I will  now  conclude  by  briefly  noticing  each  subject : — 

L.  The  first  quatrefoil  is  now  unfortunately  empty. 

2.  The  Almighty  creates  Adam,  and 

3.  Draws  forth  Eve  from  his  side  while  he  lies  sleeping — both  majestically  treated. 
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4.  God  places  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

5.  Adam  and  Eve,  standing  side  by  side,  are  yielding  to  the  Tempter,  who  is  represented  as  a 

serpent,  his  body  coiled  round  the  tree,  while  his  head  (the  head  of  a serpent,  not  of  a human 
being,  as  it  was  often  represented)  hovers  above  with  an  apple  in  the  mouth,  for  which  Eve 
reached  up  her  hand  behind.  Adam  is  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

6.  This  subject  appears  to  be  the  Almighty  in  the  Garden,  dictating  the  laws  from  a book 

in  his  hand. 

7.  Is  empty. 

8.  Adam  and  Eve  labouring,  Adam,  apart  from  Eve  and  with  his  back  turned  to  her,  delves, 

while  Eve  spins — very  fine. 

9.  This  subject  is  supposed  by  Professor  Cockerell  to  be  the  Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel ; but  I 

would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  his  son 
Isaac,  who  is  represented  by  a small  figure  bound  on  a bundle  of  wood.  A figure  much 
mutilated  appears  to  arrest  Abraham  as  he  is  about  to  strike. 

1U.  Is  empty. 

11.  The  Almighty  in  wrath  decrees  the  Deluge. 

12.  Noah  building  the  Ark. 

13.  The  Ark  with  its  occupants — the  Elood  below. 

14.  Contained  the  Sacrifice  on  Ararat,  much  mutilated,  but  the  figure  very  fine. 

15.  Two  Figures,  supposed  to  be  Isaac  and  Rebecca. 

16.  Isaac’s  Blessing. 

17.  Jacob  Blesses  the  Patriarchs. 

18.  Empty. 

New  Testament  Series 

1.  St.  John  Evangelist,  with  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse,  supported  on  Back  of  Eagle.  St.  John 
represented  as  an  Angel. 

2 & 3.  Empty. 

4.  Our  Lord  arguing  with  the  Doctors.  The  treatment  is  remarkable.  The  youthful  Christ 

being  placed  on  a pedestal — near  him  are  Joseph  and  Mary. 

5.  St.  John  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness,  an  angel  appears  to  him  in  the  clouds. 

6.  Probably  the  Mission  of  the  Apostles. 

7.  Empty. 

8.  This  single  Figure  probably  represents  our  Lord  in  the  Wilderness. 

9 & 10.  Appear  to  represent  respectively  The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  and  Four  Thousand. 

11.  The  Transfiguration.* 

12.  The  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  gate  is  pointed;  spectators  look  from  the  walls, 

while  one  strews  his  clotlles  and  palm  branches  in  the  gate. 

13.  Judas  betraying  our  Lord  for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

14.  The  Last  Supper.  St.  John  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  his  Lord  ; in  the  front  the  Virgin  Mary 

receives  the  Communion  from  the  hands  of  Christ — an  explanation  for  which  I am 
indebted  to  a very  able  notice  of  these  photographs  in  the  “ Befiroi,”  a Fine  Art  journal 
published  at  Bruges,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Weale. 


Here  also  I have  ventured  to  depart  from  Professor  Cockerell’s  description. 
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15.  Empty. 

16.  Our  Lord  before  Pilate  or  Caiaphas. 

17.  The  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  much  mutilated. 

18.  Much  mutilated,  but  appears  to  be  The  liaising  of  the  Cross. 

19.  The  Deposition. 

20.  Empty. 

21.  Our  Lord  rising  from  the  Tomb  ; on  either  hand  an  angel.  Three  soldiers  asleep  below. 

22.  The  Gift  of  Tongues. 

The  general  idea  of  this  series  of  Sculptures  Bishop  Trotman  probably  borrowed  from  some  of 
the  French  cathedrals  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  banishment,  as  there  were 
several  series  executed  about  that  time  in  France.  At  Amiens,  for  instance,  there  is  a series, 
consisting  of  six  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  and  sixteen  from  the  New.  In  the  Portal -of  S.  Anna, 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  there  are  (says  Mons.  Gilbert)  twelve  bas  reliefs  of  the  New  Testament 
subjects,  but  none  from  the  Old.  At  Kheims,  again,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1812,  there 
are  eighteen  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament.  At  Strasburgh,  thirty-four  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
twelve  from  the  New  Testament. 

Thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Lightly  hy  acclamation,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  Y.P.,  for  the  interesting  communication  he  had  read,  and  to  the  Architectural  Photographic 
Association,  for  the  steps  they  had  taken  for  preserving  such  admirable  records  of  works  of  so  great 
an  interest  to  the  profession. 


THE  CRYPT  AND  CHAPTER  JIOUSE  OF  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,,  Hon.  Member,  Jacksonian  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  &c.  8 tc. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  April  20,  1863. 


The  Crypt  and  Chapter  House  of  Worcester  Cathedral  are  so  well  known  to  architects  and 
archaeologists,  that  I must  commence  by  explaining  my  reasons  for  selecting  them  as  a subject  for  the 
present  communication.  The  cathedral  and  its  dependant  buildings  had  been  for  some  time  in  a gradual 
decaying  and  dangerous  state,  occasioned  by  the  crumbling  nature  of  its  materials,  original  settlements 
arising  from  its  piecemeal  construction,  and  unequal  foundations,  and  the  injudicious  half-measures  of 
patching  repairs  employed  in  the  last  two  centuries  to  sustain  it.  In  1857  a complete  and  thorough 
repair  and  restoration  was  undertaken,  and  has  been  most  admirably  and  skilfully  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Perkins,  the  cathedral  architect,  who,  with  great  constructive  skill  has  succeeded  in  removing  the 
subsidiary  props,  buttresses,  and  other  encumbrances  which  had  so  long  disfigured  this  remarkable 
monument  of  Mediaeval  art. 

The  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  to  Worcester  in  the  past  year  happened  most  opportunely  at 
a time  when  the  scaffolding  was  standing,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  dispossession  of  workmen 
and  covered  with  dust ; so  that  not  only  freedom  of  access  to  every  part  was  easy  by  means  of  the 
ladders,  but  the  walls  could  be  scraped  and  examined  without  the  fear  of  disfigurement  or  damage,  which 
prevents  such  research  when  a cathedral  is  in  complete  order.  You  may  imagine  how  eagerly  I availed 
myself  of  the  unusual  opportunities  thus  afforded  me  to  investigate  the  construction  of  the  buildings. 
The  kind  permission  and  cordial  sanction  of  the  authorities  enabled  me  to  scrape  and  dig  wherever  I 
wished,  and  Mr.  Perkins  most  obligingly  directed  his  workmen  to  perform  these  operations  wherever  I 
thought  them  necessary. 

As  the  results  which  I thus  obtained  possess  considerable  novelty,  I venture  to  hope  that  they  may 
be  thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  I have  now  the  honour  of 
addressing.  I may  add  that  the  architectural  history  of  the  cathedral  formed  the  subject  of  an  address 
which  I delivered  to  the  Archeological  Institute.  The  crypt  and  chapter  house  I examined  in  the  week 
after  the  meeting  was  concluded,  and  it  is  to  these  subsequent  researches,  which  I have  not  communicated 
to  the  latter  Society,  that  I have  to  direct  your  attention  upon  the  present  occasion. 

THE  CRYPT. 

In  England  there  remain  to  us  four  great  apsidal  crypts,  all  Norman.  Winchester,  founded  in 
1079 ; Worcester,  in  1084 ; Gloucester,  in  1089  : and  Canterbury,  in  1096,  each  of  which  is  distinguished 
by  some  architectural  peculiarity.  In  all  of  them  the  plan  is  necessarily  conformed  to  the  superstructure 
of  the  Norman  church  above,  and  when  that  has  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  more  extensive 
buildings,  the  Norman  crypt  will  generally  enable  us  to  restore  the  original  plan  of  the  superstructure. 
In  the  four  crypts  above  mentioned,  the  central  apsidal  portion  included  within  the  strong  walls  that 
serve  to  carry  the  piers  of  the  upper  work,  has  an  outer  aisle  which  lyms  completely  round  the  apse,  and 
this  aisle  communicates  with  chapels  beyond,  in  accordance  with  thos.e  of  the  upper  building,  the 
arrangement  of  which  chapels  vary  in  the  several  examples,  but  do  not  form  any  part  in  the  investigation 
I am  now  concerned  with,  which  relates  principally  to  the  distribution  and  structure  of  the  crypt  vaults. 
These  are  always  sustained  by  intermediate  pillars  in  the  wide  central  part,  and  in  the  case  of  Worcester, 
also  by  one  row  in  the  side  aisle.  In  the  central  part,  the  crypt  of  Winchester  has  one  row  of  such 
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intermediate  pillars,  at  Gloucester  and  Canterbury  are  two  rows,  and  at  Worcester  three  rows,  yet  the 
total  width  of  this  central  part  is  in  the  latter  but  30  feet,  whereas  at  Winchester,  Gloucester  and 
Canterbury  the  widths  are  34,  32,  and  36  feet  respectively. 

The  crypt  of  W orcester,  from  this  multiplicity  of  pillars  and  the  consequent  comparatively  small 
span  of  the  arches,  acquires  a unique  and  highly  picturesque  character,  enhanced  by  some  peculiar 
arrangements  which  I will  proceed  to  describe. 

In  the  crypt  of  Gloucester,  and  in  all  the  apsidal  crypts  of  the  Continent  that  I am  acquainted  with, 
the  rows  of  pillars,  arches,  and  vaults  are  continued  in  the  same  line  into  the  apse,  and  abut  against  its 
curvilinear  wall,  without  any  attempt  at  accordance  with  its  form. 

At  Winchester  and  Worcester,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  a central  row  of  pillars,  the  eastern 
pillar  of  the  row  (W.  Fig  1)  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  apse,  and  the  central  series  of  arches  branch 
off  at  this  pillar  in  as  many  directions  as  the  plan  requires,  dividing  the  apse  into  three  triangular 
or  fan-shaped  compartments  at  Winchester,  and  into  five  such  triangles  at  Worcester.  Thus,  the  idea 
of  a central  pillar  whence  arches  and  vaults  radiate  to  a circular  or  polygonal  wall  appears  (as  far  as 
existing  examples  are  concerned)  in  England,  and  first  in  the  crypt  at  Winchester,  five  years  afterwards 
at  Worcester,  and  is  wholly  unknown  on  the  Continent.  At  Winchester,  however,  this  arrangement 
arises  naturally  from  the  distribution  of  the  arches  of  passage  between  the  central  crypt  and  its  outer 
aisle  ; for  one  of  these  is  in  the  central  line  at  the  east  end  of  the  apse,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  range  of  central  arches  up  to  the  apse  wall.  Instead  of  one  arch,  therefore,  there  are  two 
which  diverge  from  the  last  pillar  to  responds  on  each  side  of  the  arch  of  passage.*  The  effect  of  these 
radiating  arches  is  greatly  ■diminished  by  having  this  pillar  placed  between  four  or  five  feet  to  the  east 
of  the  centre  of  the  apse.  But  at  Worcester,  the  radiating  arches  with  their  branch-like  grouping, 
are  developed  into  a most  picturesque  and  beautiful  architectural  composition,  for  the  lateral  ranges  of 
pillars  and  arches  terminate  eastward  in  a semicircular  arcade,  (X.  Y4  Fig.  1)  concentric  with  the  central 
pillar  which  is  the  end  of  the  middle  range,  and  the  radiating  arches  from  this  central  pillar  rest  on  the 
pillars  of  the  semicircle,  whence  other  arches  continue  the  radiating  system  to  the  outer  wall.  This  is 
shown  in  my  plan  of  the  apsidal  portion  of  the  central  crypt  (Fig.  1).  j The  western  part  of  this  is 
vaulted  in  seven  series  of  four  square  compartments  each,  of  which  my  plan  shows  only  the  eastern 
series  (a.  b.  c.  d.).  Iu  these  square  compartments  the  centres  of  the  pillars  are  7 feet  apart,  but 
the  centre  of  the  central  pillar  (W.)  of  the  apse  is  but  41  feet  from  the  last  pillar  (Y.)  of  those  which 
belong  to  the  square  compartments,  and  consequently  the  last  arch  (V.  W.)  of  the  middle  row  is 
narrower  than  those  to  the  west  of  it. 

A similar  introduction  of  a narrower  arch  is  employed  at  Winchester,  but  there  the  centre  of  the 
apsidal  wall  is  half  way  between  these  two  approximated  pillars,  instead  of  coinciding  with  the  pillar 
whence  the  branching  ribs  arise.  In  truth,  the  point  on  the  abacus  of  the  central  pillar  at  Worcester, 
from  which  the  arches  radiate,  does  not  exactly  ooincide  with  the  centre  of  the  abacus  for  a curious  reason 
which  I must  explain';  but  is  so  near  to  it  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  effect. 

This  abacus  sustains  seven  radiating  arches,  of  which  six  spring  off  to  the  east  of  their  centre,  and 
but  one  to  the  west.  On  the  plan  (Fig.  5)  the  middle  lines  of  these  arches  will  be  seen  to  diverge  from  a 
point  or  points  of  the  abacus  four  or  five  inches  to  the  west  of  its  centre,  and  consequently  of  the  axis 
of  the  pillar,  thus  leaving  more  space  on  the  abacus  eastward,  to  receive  the  greater  number  of  arches 


* At  Canterbury,  where  two  ranges  of  arches  are  employed  in  the  crypt,  a similar  pair  of  diverging  arches  at  the  east 
end  of  each  range  is  used  to  accommodate  the  arches  of  passage  in  the  apse,  evidently  copied  from  Winchester.  But  as 
Canterbury  crypt  is  later  than  Worcester  crypt  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  our  attention  with  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

f Plans  of  the  entire  crypt  are  given  on  a small  scale  by  Wild  and  Britton,  and  in  my  Architectural  History  of  the 
Cathedral  ( Archoeological  Journal,  No.  77).  In  Britton’s  Winchester  the  crypt  is  well  illustrated  by  engravings. 
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and  groins  which  spring  in  that  direction,  each  of  which  was  required  to  rise  from  the  abacus  separately 
and  distinctly.  This  is  a curious  example  of  a primitive  arrangement  to  meet  a difficulty.  Comparing  the 
two  crypts  of  Winchester  and  Worcester  it  is  clear  that  their  radiating  ribs  are  arranged  in  so  similar 
a manner,  as  to  shew  that  the  one  was  suggested  by  the  other ; yet  the  characters  of  the  two,  considered 
as  architectural  compositions,  are  totally  different.  The  form  of  the  arches  of  the  first,  whose  span  is  lft 
feet,  and  height  6 feet,  is  an  ellipse.  Of  the  second  the  form  is  a stilted  semicircle,  only  6 feet  2 inches 
in  span,  and  3 feet  7 inches  in  height.  The  entire  pier  of  the  first  is  2 diameters  high,  the  shaft  being 
lj  diameters  in  height,  and  its  actual  diameter  2 feet  Cinches.  The  entire  pier  of  the  second  is  71 
diameters  high,  its  shaft  being  more  than  4 diameters  high,  and  the  actual  diameter  10|  inches. 
The  one  is  a plain  massive  sepulchral  chamber,  the  other  a graceful,  complex  and  beautiful  temple. 
This  is  due  to  the  use  of  three  ranges  of  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  vault  instead  of  the  single  range, 
which  by  multiplying  the  supports  enables  a lighter  style  to  be  employed.  He  who  designed  the  crypt 
of  Worcester  had  manifestly  seen  that  of  Winchester,  but  in  originality  and  taste  was  of  a greatly 
superior  order  to  the  architect  of  the  latter.  To  appreciate  his  work  it  must  be  seen  when  illuminated 
by  a number  of  candles,  which  was  the  case  during  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

One  of  the  sources  of  picturesque  effect  in  this  cry} it  is  the  variety  of  form  of  the  arches  and  groins* 
in  the  apsidal  part.  The  arches  that  radiate  from  the  central  pillar  are  5 feet  2 inches  in  span,  and 
3 feet  8 inches  in  height  from  the  abacus  level  to  the  soffit.  They  are  semicircular,  and  therefore, 
as  these  dimensions  show,  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  is  stilted  1 foot  1 inch  above  the  abacus.  The 
arches  in  the  semicircular  arcade  have  half  the  span  of  the  radiating  arches, f and  the  same  altitude  very 
nearly.  They,  therefore,  are  stilted  more  than  2 feet  above  the  abacus. 

Fig.  7 is  a perspective  sketch  of  the  groined  vault  that  covers  one  of  these  fan-shaped  or  triangular 
compartments.  It  shows  the  ogee  arch-like  fortn  of  the  groins  which  are  produced  by  the  intersection 
of  the  two  larger  semi -cylindrical  vaults  with  the  narrow  high-stilted  semi-cylindrical  vault.  This 
ogee  or  inflected  groin,  as  I pointed  out  long  since, J results  naturally  from  the  geometrical  inter- 
section of  two  semi-cylindrical  vaults  of  equal  height  and  unequal  span  and  stilting,  but  is  developed 
more  clearly  than  usual  in  this  crypt  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  small  arches.  The  intricacy  of 
effect  is  enhanced  by  the  convergence  of  the  wider  arches  to  the  single  central  pillar.  From  their  vaults 
it  results  that  a single  groin  line  is  produced  which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  ogee  groin  downwards 
to  the  abacus  of  the  central  pillar.  The  surface  of  the  vault  is  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  hard 
mortar,  and  the  edges  of  the  groins  are  in  a small  degree  formed  with  this  in  such  a manner  as  to  project 
from  the  vault  surfaces  with  an  acute  section  which  gives  greater  decision  to  the  groin  line,  and  also 
exaggerates  the  apex  of  the  ogee  arch.  It  is  evident  that  the  form  of  this  curve  was  pleasing  to  the 
Norman  artist,  and  although  resulting  naturally  from  the  intersections  of  the  boarded  centerings  employed 
to  construct  his  vaults,  and  not  from  geometrical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  projection,  was  appreciated 
and  developed  as  an  element  of  variety  and  beauty.  The  inflected  groin  is  to  be  observed  in  every 
Norman,  and  indeed  Roman  vault,  when  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vaulted  compartment  are  unequal, 
and  the  acute  edge  of  the  plaster  groin  is  also  employed  in  other  Norman  examples ; but  when  the 
difference  of  length  and  breadth  in  these  is  small,  the  inflection  is  so  slight  as  to  become  a deformity 
instead  of  a beauty. 


* It  may  be  well  to  remind  my  readers  tbat  throughout  this  paper  I use  the  word  groin  in  its  strict  sense  of  the  line  in 
which  the  surfaces  of  vaults  meet  each  other,  when  the  angle  at  which  they  meet  is  external,  forming  an  edge.  If  it  be 
internal,  forming  a nook,  this  meeting  line  is  a ridge. 

f The  central  arch  of  the  semicircular  arcade  is  2 feet  9 inches  in  span,  and  the  others  2 feet  3 inches  only. 

% Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  of  Italy,  1835,  p.  73.  In  Winchester  crypt  the  fan-shaped 
compartments  are  so  nearly  equilateral  triangles,  that  the  above  source  of  variety  is  not  developed. 
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My  plan  (Fig.  1)  shews  that  the  inner  faces  (as  S T U)  of  the  great  piers  of  the  semicircular 
wall,  do  not  follow  the  circular  form  of  the  apse,  but  are  disposed  as  if  belonging  to  a regular  polygon 
(e  f g li,  &c.).  Above  the  impost  line,  the  wall  and  arches  (as  S T)  which  rest  on  these  piers,  are 
curved  to  the  apse,  as  shewn  in  the  lower  half  of  the  plan  (at  H P K).  The  small  arches  (as  M)  are 
carried  straight  across  from  pillar  to  pillar  of  the  semicircle. 

In  this  plan  I have  carefully  projected  the  seats  of  the  groins.  The  curves  obtained  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  actual  form  of  these  lines,  observed  and  sketched  by  me  in  the  crypt.  The 
inflections  of  these  lines  are  often  neglected  in  plans,  where  the  groins  are  merely  indicated  by  straight 
lines  ruled  from  the  angles  to  the  centre.  But  they  appear  to  me  to  deserve  very  careful  study. 

In  the  triangular  compartments  (as  B C I)),  the  vaulting  surfaces  proceeding  from  the  three  bounding 
arches  (K,  L,  M),  and  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicularly  to  the  respective  faces  of  these  arches, 
intersect  in  three  groins  (A  B,  A C,  A D). 

The  compartments  of  the  vaults  in  the  outer  semicircle  of  the  apse,  next  to  the  inclosing  wall  of 
the  crypt,  are  in  the  form  of  a symmetrical  trapezium  (E  F H K),  having  three  equal  sides,  and  one  shorter 
side.  The  vaults  proceeding  from  these  arches  intersect  in  four  groins  (G  E,  G F,  G H,  G K),  the  real 
plan  of  which  agrees  with  the  geometrically  projected  plan,  and  is  shown  in  (Fig.  1).  The  slightly  ogeed 
groin  (E  G F),  is  produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  narrow  high  stilted  vault,  (E  F G)  with  the  two 
wider  ones  (E  H G,  F K G)  that  flank  it.  The  intersection  of  the  three  equal  vaults  (E  H G,  F K G, 
H G K),  of  which  the  two  lateral  ones  spring  from  arches  (N,  0),  whose  respective  faces  are  not  parallel, 
produce  groins  (G  H,  G Iv),  slightly  convex  towards  the  middle  arch  (P). 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  groin  (B  A),  more  in  detail.  In  (Fig.  1)  the  triangular 
compartment  (B  C D),  is  bounded  by  two  equal  arches  (B  C,  B D),  and  one  lesser  arch  (C  D).  The 
vault  surface  (B  A C)  is  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  ’face  of  the  arch  (K),  and  similarly  the  surface 
(B  A D),  to  the  arch  (L).  The  meeting  of  these  two  surfaces  produces  a groin  (B  A).  * If  formed 
with  geometrical  accuracy,  the  angle  of  its  edge,  where  it  rests  on  the  abacus,  would  be  equal  to 
the  angle  of  k b m (150o)  in  the  abacus  plan  of  the  central  pillar  (fig.  5),  where  k b,  b m are  respec- 
tively perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the  arches.  This  angle,  which  diminishes  as  the  groin  rises  from  the 
abacus,  and  vanishes  entirely  at  the  soffit,  gives  too  shallow  a projection  to  enable  the  groin  line  to  be 
seen  with  sufficient  effect. 

It  is  in  this  place  that  the  expedient  above  mentioned  of  giving  an  acute  edge  to  the  groin  by 
means  of  its  plaster  coating  is  employed  with  its  greatest  effect.  The  abacus  plan  (fig.  5),  shows  the 
manner  in  which  this  acute  groin  is  brought  down  between  each  pair  of  adjacent  soffits,  and  with  a 
projection  equal  to  tlieir’s. 

The  same  system  is  pursued  in  the  vault  of  the  chapter  house,  where  the  radial  groins, 
geometrically  so  obtuse  as  to  be  practically  feeble,  are  brought  into  prominence  by  the  same  artifice,  as 
shewn  in  Fig.  6.  But  the  groins  of  this  vault  have  been  tampered  with  in  the  upper  parts,  in  course  of 
the  great  repair  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  will  appear  below.  After  the  invention  of  rib-vaulting,  the 
groin  (BA)  became  a rib,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  the  polygonal  chapter  houses.  In  the  Note  (A)  at 
the  end  of  this  paper  I have  given  some  geometrical  details  of  the  forms  of  the  vaults  and  groins,  and 
will  now  explain  the  actual  construction  of  the  vaults  of  this  crypt. 

In  the  three  Norman  crypts,  which  I have  compared  with  Worcester,  the  arch  ribs  are  built  of 
masonry,  with  regular  voussoirs,  and  the  intermediate  vaults  of  rough  light  material,  plastered.  But  at 
Worcester  the  transverse  ribs  are  wholly  formed  of  a hard  mortar,  out  of  which,  also,  the  surface  of  the 


* If  the  three  arches  (B  C,  B D,  C D),  were  of  equal  span,  the  groin  lines  (A  B,  A C,  A D),  in  the  plan  would  be  straight, 
and  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  as  they  do  in  the  corresponding  part  of  Winchester  Crypt. 
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vaults  and  the  form  of  the  groins,  arc  moulded.  The  nucleus  or  core  to  which  this  fictile*  architecture 
is  applied,  is  formed  of  a hard  ragstone,  which  occurs  of  an  average  thickness  of  two  inches,  and  is 
employed  in  pieces  of  about  a foot  in  breadth,  and  of  irregular  form,  roughly  shaped  with  an  axe,  and 
laid  with  mortar  beds  fully  an  inch  thick.  Fig  2,  which  shows  three  pillars  and  arches,  exhibits,  first — 
a section  through  the  centre  of  a pillar  and  vault;  next — a section  through  the  crown  of  the  vault,  giving 
in  elevation  the  nucleus  denuded  of  plaster,,  and,  lastly,  the  finished  vault.  Fig.  3 is  a perspective  sketch 
of  the  nucleus,  as  it  would  appear  if  the  vault  were  taken  down  to  the  line  a b. 

This  is  not  a fancy  sketch  supplied  by  a superficial  examination  of  the  crypt  vault,  where  it  happens 
to  have  the  plaster  knocked  off,  for  I was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a portion  of  ruined  vault  belonging 
to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  outer  aisle  of  the  crypt,  which  has  been  walled  up  immemorially.  But, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  happened  that  the  removal  of  the  floor  and  pews  in  the  choir  above  the  eastern 
circular  aisle  of  the  crypt,  had  disclosed  a deep  ruinous  cavity  in  the  pavement,  a little  to  the  west  of 
the  great  south-western  pier  of  the  eastern  transept,  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  crypt  vault  at  that 
place,  and  probably  occasioned  by  some  forgotten  attempt  to  construct  a sepulchral  vault  in  that  position. 
This  discovery  explained  the  fact  that  this  pew  had  always  been  the  coldest  and  most  uncomfortable  in 
the  cathedral,  on  account  of  the  currents  of  air  which  inexplicably  arose  from  the  floor.  I availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  examine  the  fractured  structure 
of  the  portion  of  crypt  vault  exposed,  which  thus  enabled  me  to  determine  the  exact  internal  construction 
of  these  vaults. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  two  courses,  exposed  in  (Fig  3),  are  exact  portraits  of  those  which  I 
uncovered.  The  pillar  is  the  one  which  receives  the  arch  that  springs  from  the  respond  (R),  in  (Fig.  1). 
Fig.  4 is  a horizontal  section  of  the  vault  immediately  above  the  abacus.  But  the  surface  of  the  nucleus  can 
be  examined  in  several  places  of  the  crypt,  especially  in  the  north  aisle,  where  the  open  windows,  the  aspect, 
and  the  fact  of  the  ground  outside  having  been  employed  as  a cemetery,  has  produced  damp  and  decay, 
and  the  mortar  has,  consequently,  in  many  places  fallen  off,  and  has,  moreover,  been  knocked  off  by 
piling  and  storing  old  materials,  ladders,  benches,  and  workmen's  tools  in  the  crypt,  especially  at  the  west 
end  of  this  north  aisle. 

The  nucleus  rises  from  the  abacus  of  the  pillar  very  nearly  in  the  simple  form  of  a square,  set 
diagonally,  with  rounded  angles.  Three  or  four  of  its  lower  courses  are  laid  horizontally ; but,  as  the 
next  courses  rise  they  assume  the  arch  form,  and,  consequently,  take  the  shape  of  a truncated  pyramid, 
the  slope  of  whose  sides  to  the  horizon  increases  with  each  succeeding  course.  In  the  horizontal  lower 
courses  a rough  corner  of  the  ragstone  is  placed  here  and  there  to  guide  the  plasterers  in  forming  the 
groins,  but  in  the  pyramidal  courses  they  are  carefully  shaped.  The  ragstones  at  /he  angles  lap  over, 
to  the  right  and  left  alternately,  as  the  courses  rise,  so  as  to  form  a bond.  In  the  middle  of  each  face 
of  the  nucleus  the  ragstone  is  chopped,  so  as  to  present  a rough  projection,  to  serve  as  a key  to  the  mortar, 
which  forms  the  transverse  arch.  This  shows  plainly  that  the  transverse  arches  were  intended  from  the 
beginning.  Without  these  projections  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  vault  was  intended  to  be  made 
wholly  without  the  transverse  arches,  as  in  the  Norman  passage,  between  the  south  transept  and  chapter  house. 

In  the  responds  the  groin  edges  commence  in  the  nucleus  from  the  abacus.  The  section  (Fig.  2) 
shows  that  the  voussoirs  of  the  haunches  of  the  vaults  are  a foot  or  more  in  depth,  but  that  at  the  crown 
this  depth  is  diminished  to  six  or  seven  niches  only,  above  which  rubbish  is  laid  to  make  a bed  for  the 
pavement  above,  the  level  of  which  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  refectory  are  Norman,  of  the  same  kind,  of  rough  construction,  but  of 
simpler  form.  The  pillars  are  short  cylindrical  ones,  with  circular  abacus,  and  the  ragstone  vaulting 

* “ Fictile  ( jictilis . Latin),  moulded  into  form ; manufactured  by  the  potter.”  ( Johnson's  Dictionary').  Since  the  above 
was  written,  I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Seddon,  who  kindly  examined  the  vaults  of  the  Canterbury  crypt  at  my  request . 
that  they  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Worcester. 
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begins  from  the  abacus  in  an  octagonal  form,  the  edges  of  the  octagon,  which  are  turned  to  the  cardinal 
and  intermediate  points,  form  groins  which  cross  over  transversely  and  diagonally  to  the  adjacent  piers 
and  responds.  In  this  case  there  are  no  square-edged  ribs.  The  vault  is  of  the  form  of  a segmental  arch. 

The  present  entrance  to  the  crypt  from  the  south  transept  is  not  the  original  one.  The  ancient 
entrances,  placed  as  at  Gloucester  and  Canterbury,  at  the  western  extremities  of  the  crypt  aisles,  are 
now  walled  up,  and  as  usual,  there  must  have  been  placed  in  each  transept  under  the  arch  which  opens 
from  it  to  the  side  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  two  flights  of  steps  side  by  side,  the  one  ascending  to  the  floor 
of  the  presbytery,  the  other  descending  to  the  crypt.  The  present  entrance  was  first  formed  in  1556,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  forthcoming  History  of  the  Cathedral. 

THE  CHAPTER  HOUSE. 

The  Chapter  House  is  circular,  56  feet  in  diameter  within,  vaulted  in  ten  compartments,  with 
a central  pillar,  and  as  a Norman  building  was  erected  complete  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  received  a thorough  repair  about  the  year  1400,  by  winch  its  external  appearance  was 
transformed  into  an  early  Perpendicular  decagon,  with  deep  thin  buttresses  at  the  angles,  surmounted  by 
pinnacles ; rich  tracery  windows  complete  the  exterior,  which  retains  no  trace  of  its  Norman  origin.  In 
the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  the  circular  Norman  wall,  with  its  rich  niches  and  interlaced  arcades, 
remain  intact,  as  also  the  central  pillar  and  vaulting  arches ; the  only  evidences  of  the  change — so 
complete  without — are  the  windows,  the  pointed  vault  cells  above  them,  and  the  door  of  entrance. 

This  Chapter  House  is  the  earliest  remaining  of  the  English  group,  vaulted  by  branching  ribs  from 
a central  pillar,  of  which  no  continental  example  is  known.  I have  just  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
system  of  vaulting  originated  in  the  English  crypts ; but  as  the  Chapter  House  of  this  cathedral  is  several 
years  in  advance  of  the  crypt,  I am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  other  chapter  houses  in  England  with 
branching  pillars,  now  destroyed,  may  not  have  preceded  it.  There  are  but  five  or  six  now  left  to  us, — 
two  of  which  are  in  ruins, — which,  in  order  of  style,  are  Worcester,  Margam  Abbey,*  Lincoln,  Lichfield, 
Salisbury,  Westminster  (1250),  Hereford,  Wells,  and  York.f  I pass  over  the  square  chapter  houses 
with  central  pillars  which  are  found  in  Scotland,  because  their  vaults  really  consist  only  of  four  squares 
of  ordinary  rib-vaulting. 

It  is  worth  remarking  how  early  the  English  character  for  sound  mechanical  sense  and  aptitude  for 
new  and  ingenious  constructions  began  to  influence  the  forms  and  arrangements  introduced  from 
Normandy.  This  originality  especially  shows  itself  in  vaulting.  I have  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
pointing  out  the  superiority  of  our  masons  in  that  department,  and  the  new  methods  introduced  by 
them.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute J I have  now  the  honour  of  addressing  are  contained  some 


* I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  my  knowledge  of  this  example,  which  is  in  Glamorganshire,  hut  in  ruins. 


f List  of  English  Chapter  Houses  with  Central  Pillar: — 


Form. 

Interior 

diameter. 

Worcester 

Margam  

Lichfield  

Circular,  ten  compartments  

Circular,  twelve  compartments 

Octagon  

feet. 

56 

50 

47  by  28 
62 

58 
62 
40 

59 

Norman. 

Early  English. 

Salisbury  

Octagon  

Early  Decorated. 

Hereford  

Wells 

Decagon  

Octagon  (c.  1298)  

Early  English  below,  Perpendicular  above. 
Decorated. 

York 

60 

The  interior  diameter  measured  from  angle  to  angle. 

J Vol.  i.,  Part  2,  p.  1,  1S42.  The  Norman  rectangular  room  at  Newcastle,  vaulted  with  a central  pillar,  and  described 
in  this  paper  (page  5),  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  chapter  houses.  Its  triangular  compartments  are  covered  by  a concave 
vault,  without  groins.  The  Norman  “Baptistery”  at  Canterbury  may  he  also  quoted 
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of  my  earliest  investigations  on  this  subject,  and  I am  most  happy  to  be  able  in  this  place  to  add  new 
proofs  of  English  skill  in  the  examples  at  Worcester  of  the  vaults  of  the  crypt  and  chapter  house. 

The  original  exterior  aspect  of  this  chapter  house  may  be  to  a certain  extent  ascertained  from 
portions  still  visible  on  the  north  side  (which  I have  delineated  from  careful  measurements  in  Fig.  12). 
Between  the  chapter  house  and  the  south  gable  of  the  cathedral  transept,  the  space  is  occupied  by  an 
original  vaulted  Norman  passage.  Above  this,  in  1377,  a high  building  was  constructed,  for  the  purpose 
of  a treasury,  which  extended  eastward  beyond  the  passage,  and  covered  with  its  various  apartments 
three  compartments  (9,  10,  1,  2.  Fig.  8)  of  the  exterior  of  the  chapter  house,  before  the  Perpendicular 
changes  of  1400,  thus  protecting  its  wall  from  entire  alteration.  On  the  ground  the  north  part  of 
the  chapter  house  was  masked  from  the  beginning  by  the  original  Norman  passage  K.*  The  Norman 
buttress  No.  2 remains,  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  set-off;  and  buttress  No.  10  is  complete. 
Mr.  Perkins,  at  my  request,  excavated  in  search  of  the  original  plinth,  but  found  none,  probably 
because  from  the  beginning,  as  now,  these  two  buttresses  were  placed  within  chambers  that  concealed 
the  exterior  of  the  building.  On  the  first  floor  (Plan,  Fig.  9)  the  compartment  (1,  2)  of  the  Norman 
wall  appears  at  V.  in  the  small  passage  which  leads  to  the  garderobe,  and  the  buttress  (10),  with  part 
of  the  adjacent  wall,  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  treasury.  In  both  these  cases  the  buttress  was  pared 
away  and  reduced  when  the  treasury  was  built,  as  the  plan  shows,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  intermediate 
wall  scraped  and  repaired.  The  upper  chamber  of  the  treasury  (Plan,  Fig.  10)  retains  the  Norman  wall, 
at  H.,  which  has  been  less  tampered  with.  Fig.  12  shows  in  elevation  the  portions  of  compartment 
(1,  2)  that  are  visible  on  these  different  floors.  From  these  we  ascertain  that  the  buttress  has  a 
plain  face  C,  D,  E,  flanked  by  an  angular  set-off  F,  H ; from  this  angular  set-off  an  arch  springs, 
at  a height  of  18  feet  from  the  present  floor  of  the  passage.  The  upward  termination  of  the  outer 
face  of  the  buttress  and  the  original  parapet  are  lost  by  the  repairs  and  insertion  of  the  treasury  vault  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  We  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  G.  A Norman  window  is  placed  beneath  the  arch  at  A B ; this  window  is  walled  up,  so 
as  to  leave  the  mouldings  of  the  head  exposed,  as  the  section  (Fig.  12  a)  shows  ; but  in  the  room  below  the 
surface  of  the  wall  has  been  pared  away,  and  the  window  filled  up  to  the  same  level,  as  shown  at  a b,  but 
yet  leaving  the  trace  of  the  moulding  of  the  window  jamb,  and  thus  indicating  the  place  of  the  sill.  The 
great  arches  are  also  retained  in  the  opposite  chamber  of  the  treasury  at  buttress  10,  but  the  window 
is  totally  covered,  as  the  plan  (Fig,  9)  shows. 

The  interior  wall  is  divided  by  the  Norman  respond  shafts  into  ten  compartments  or  severeys.  In 
arrangement  and  ornamentation,  the  lower  part  of  the  severeys  has  a singular  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  chapter  house  at  Bristol.  The  latter,  however,  is  a rectangular  room*.  In  both  a bench 
table  runs  round  the  wall ; upon  this  rests  a range  of  shallow  niches,  by  which  the  wall  is  spaced  out 
into  distinct  stalls ; over  these  is  a string  course,  upon  which  reposes  an  arcade  of  intersecting  circular- 
arches,  resting  on  pillars.  The  wall  above,  at  Bristol,  is  terminated  by  a semicircle,  not  pierced  by  a 
window,  the  chapter  house  being  lighted  from  the  end  only.  The  vault  cells  rest  upon  the  semi- 
circular blank  wall,  which  is  covered  with  diaper- work  of  zig-zags,  &c.  At  Worcester  the  wall  above 
the  intersecting  arcade  has  been  rebuilt,  with  Perpendicular  windows ; but  the  external  arch  and  window, 
already  described,  show  that  in  all  probability  the  wall,  as  at  Bristol,  was  originally  terminated  internally 
by  a semicircle,  upon  which  the  vault  cell  rested,  as  shown  in  the  Section  (Fig.  11)  and  Elevation 
(Fig.  13).  In  both  examples  the  respond  shafts  that  carry  the  vault  ribs,  rest  without  bases,  upon  the 
string  course  which  surmounts  the  range  of  niches,  so  that  the  range  is  uninterrupted.  The  style  of  Bristol 
chapter  house  is  of  later  Norman  than  that  of  Worcester,  and,  being  plainly  copied  from  it,  probably  has 

• For  the  facility  of  reference,  I have  in  the  plans  distinguished  the  ribs  of  the  chapter  house  by  numbers  from  1 to  10 
which  apply  equally  to  the  buttresses  respectively  opposite  to  them. 
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preserved  to  us  the  upper  termination  and  form  of  the  vault  cells  of  its  walls,  but  need  no  longer  occupy 
our  attention.  The  intersecting  arcade  of  these  two  chapter  houses  is  in  arrangement  the  same  as  that 
employed  as  a belt  of  decoration  on  the  outside  of  Ernulf  s work  at  Canterbury,  the  wall,  in  fact,  of  the 
great  crypt  already  compared  with  that  of  Worcester,  and  only  twelve  years  later.  An  arcade,  very 
nearly  the  same,  ornaments  the  interior  wall  of  the  east  end  of  the  chapter  house  at  Rochester,  which  is 
the  recorded  work  of  this  Ernulf,  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1114*. 

These  arcades  at  Worcester  have  been  for  many  years  concealed  by  the  bookcases  which  were  ranged 
all  round  the  walls,  in  contact  with  them,  leaving  only  uncovered  the  compartment  (2,  3),  in  which  a fire- 
place was  inserted,  and  in  which  the  arcades  were  seen  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  paint.  The 
Cathedral  Library  was  removed  to  the  chapter  house  in  1641,f  but  the  present  bookcases  are  much  later. 
The  Chapter  in  the  last  year  had  resolved  to  remove  the  bookcases  from  the  walls  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  thorough  repair  of  this  edifice,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  and  nearly  completed  on 
the  exterior  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  To  facilitate  my  examination  of  the  state  of  the  interior,  and  especially 
of  the  vault,  which  exhibited  in  some  parts  great  and  dangerous  settlements,  the  books  were  removed  to 
the  south  triforium  of  the  church,  and  the  cases  detached  from  the  walls,  immediately  after  the  Archaeo- 
logical meeting,  thus  laying  open  to  view  the  entire  series  of  arcading. 

The  scraping  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  transepts,  undertaken  to  enable  me  to  trace  the  various 
insertions  of  masonry,  had  shown  that  the  great  stair  turrets  were  built  in  alternate  courses  of  white  and 
green  stone.  Some  symptoms  in  the  chapter  house  walls  led  me  to  suspect  that  they  would  turn  out  to 
be  built  in  the  same  manner,  and  a compartment  was  completely  denuded  of  the  paint  and  wash  at  my 
request,  disclosing  the  curious  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  wall  decorations,  the  niches  and  arcades,  are 
carefully  built  in  stones  of  two  colours,  disposed  so  as  to  follow  the  architectural  lines,  and  ornament  the 
walls  with  alternate  stripes  of  colour,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  ecclesiastical  buildings  at 
Pisa,  Siena  and  elsewhere,  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  (Fig.  13). 

I will  now  describe  this  wall  decoration  in  detail.  Unfortunately  the  bench  which  served  as  a plinth 
to  the  work  was  wholly  removed  when  the  bookcases  were  fixed  against  the  walls.  The  coating  of  paint 
which  concealed  the  colours  had  been  applied  before  this  operation.  The  niches  run  in  an  uninterrupted 
series  all  round  the  chapter  house,  broken  only  by  the  door  of  entrance  on  the  west  side ; and  there  are  no 
larger  niches  or  throne  provided  for  the  higher  officials.  There  are  ten  niches  to  each  compartment,  but  so 
disposed  that  a niche  is  placed  beneath  each  respond,  and  consequently  one  in  the  centre  of  the  compart- 
ment. In  the  arcade  above  there  are  seven  arches  in  each  compartment,  and  therefore  a central  one 
standing  over  the  central  niche.  Each  respond  occupies  an  intercolumnar  space  of  the  range  of  arcades, 
and  this  intercolumn  is  equal  to  that  of  the  arcade,  so  that  the  succession  of  columns  is  not  broken. 
The  masonry  of  the  niches  and  string  course  above  them  is  laid  with  surprising  regularity ; five 
courses,  consisting  of  three  green  and  two  white,  contain  the  niches,  above  which  the  string  course, 
resting  upon  green,  is  formed  of  alternate  blocks  of  green  and  white.  The  mortar  beds  are  fully  half  an 
inch  thick,  the  vertical  joints  narrower;  the  height  of  the  courses,  beginning  from  the  bench,  are  green, 
10  inches,  white  7§  inches,  green  10  inches,  white  9 inches,  green  10  inches  ; thus  the  green  bands  are 
of  an  uniform  height  and  the  white  bands  unequal.  The  green  and  white  blocks  of  the  string  course  are 
of  an  uniform  length,  equal  to  half  the  space  occupied  by  one  niche,  and  their  joints  fall  regularly  over 
the  centre  of  a niche  and  over  the  intermediate  space  alternately.  The  joints  of  the  masonry  below  the 
string  course  are  distributed,  as  the  drawing  shows,  with  great  accuracy,  so  that  those  of  the  alternate 
courses  are  in  the  same  vertical  line.  Thus  the  joints  of  all  the  green  courses  are  exactly  in  the  same 

* Vide  my  Arch.  Hist,  of  Canterbury , p.  87.  The  stone  employed  at  Worcester  does  not  admit  of  the  florid  carving  of  the 
above  quoted  examples.  The  groined  vault  shows  that  the  chapter  house  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  ribs 
superseded  groins  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

f Green  p.  79. 
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vertical,  and  similarly  the  joints  of  all  the  white  courses  in  another  vertical.  It  will  he  observed  that  in 
every  niche  one  set  of  the  joints  coincides  with  the  central  vertical,  and  the  other  set  of  joints  arc  in  two 
vertical  lines,  equidistant  from  the  central  vertical,  and  one  foot  apart ; from  this  it  follows  that  if  the 
white  courses  were  all  shifted  horizontally  through  the  space  of  one  niche,  the  whole  of  the  joints  of 
the  masonry  would  be  continuous  vertical  lines.  The  niches  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rounded  semipillar,  and  the  edges  of  the  domical  head  of  the  niche  chamfered  so  as  to  die  upon  the 
semipillar.  In  the  arcade  above  the  string  courses,  the  vertical  joints  are  not  placed  in  a regular  system 
of  coincident  verticals.  Below  the  capitals  there  are  five  courses  of  alternate  colours,  namely  three  of 
green  and  two  of  white,  which,  in  ascending  order,  are  one  broad  band  of  green,  three  rather  narrower 
but  equal  bands  of  white,  green,  white,  and  one  broader  band  of  green.  A narrow  band  of  white  coincides 
with  the  height  of  the  capitals,  which  are  in  green  stone.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  of  dark  green ; 
their  bases  of  white  stone  ai-e  set  against  the  lower  green  band.  The  small  semicircular  arches  are 
formed  of  white  stone ; the  intersecting  arches  of  green  and  white  stones ; the  whole  against  a green 
ground,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  In  this  arcading,  the  stones  of  the  interlacing  arches  are  jointed  in 
the  same  manner  throughout.  But  the  small  white  arches  are  formed  either  of  two,  three,  or  four 
voussoirs  each.  The  arcade  is  crowned  by  a string  course  with  billets ; this  is  worked  in  alternate 
blocks  of  green  and  white  stone,  not  spaced  with  the  regularity  of  the  lower  string  course.  The 
respond  shafts  are  built  in  alternate  bands,  which,  as  high  as  the  abaci  of  the  columns,  coincide  with 
the  bands  of  the  arcade  wall ; but  above  the  columns  these  alternate  colours  are  laid  with  stones  of 
unequal  height,  without  reference  to  the  arcades,  as  the  drawing  shows.  The  shaft  rises  through  the 
string  course,  which  is  cut  transversely  at  the  junction  to  allow  of  its  passage,  and  is  capped  by  a cushion 
capital  in  white  stone,  bearing  the  vault  rib,  the  first  six  voussoirs  of  which  are  green,  and  the  remainder, 
down  to  the  central  pillar,  of  white  and  green  voussoirs  alternately. 

The  place  of  the  original  Norman  doorway  is  shown,  by  the  scraping  of  the  walls,  to  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  west  compartment,  flanked  on  each  side  by  one  arch  of  the  arcade  and  two  niches.  But 
the  present  doorway,  which  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  cloister,  in  1372,  is  awkwardly  placed  to 
the  north  of  the  centre  of  that  compartment,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  spacing  of  the  cloister  vaults. 

On  the  wall  of  the  niches  were  traces  of  painting,  of  which  black  outlines  remained.  They  were 
exactly  the  same  in  each  niche,  and  represented  an  angel  holding  an  expanded  mantle,  as  in  the  old 
paintings  of  the  stalls  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  Westminster;  but  these  figures  were  simpler,  showing 
merely  the  head  and  part  of  the  wings,  with  the  hands  above  the  mantle.  As  the  niches  are  4 feet  high 
above  the  seat,  the  head  and  hands  of  the  guardian  angel  would  just  appear  over  thp  head  and  shoulders 
of  each  monk  when  seated  in  his  stall. 

We  may  now  examine  the  changes  by  which  the  external  and  internal  aspects  of  the  chapter  house 
have  been  brought  to  their  present  state.  The  Norman  walls  and  the  responds  of  the  vault  shafts  exhibit 
at  present  considerable  deflections  outwards,  which  are  greatest  at  the  south  point  (6,  Fig.  8)  and  zero,  or 
insignificant  on  the  north  side  at  the  parts  in  connection  with  the  Norman  passage  and  treasury.  These 
deflections  arose  from  the  pressure  of  the  vault  outwards,  which,  reacting  upon  the  well-supported 
northern  wall,  has  also  carried  the  central  shaft  southwards  to  an  extent  of  an  inch  and  a half,  at  the 
height  of  19  feet.  The  respond  shaft  (at  6),  at  a height  of  16  feet  from  the  ground,  inclines  southward 
4f  inches,  its  two  neighbours  3^  inches,  and  so  on ; yet  the  deflections  of  the  Perpendicular  ashlaring  out- 
side are  insignificant.  Whence  we  may  infer  that  the  chapter  house  was  in  a state  which  threatened  ruin 
when  the  changes  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  took  place,  and  that  their  purpose  was  not  to 
adapt  the  building  to  the  style  and  fashion  of  their  time,  but  to  arrest  its  fall.  Now  the  Norman  vault, 
being  provided  with  cells  which  sloped  downwards  (K,  Fig.  11),  pressed  more  or  less  in  the  outward  direction 
upon  every  part  of  the  surrounding  walls,  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  weight  of  the  walls,  the  ruin  was  due, 
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To  remedy  this,  these  vaulting  cells  were  taken  out,  leaving  the  Norman  ribs  untouched,  as  well  as  the 
main  vault,  and  Pointed  vaulting  cells  of  greater  altitude  and  with  horizontal  ridges  (L,  Fig.  11)  substituted. 
The  thick  semicircular  wall  containing  the  Norman  window,  which  followed  the  circular  plan  of  the  arcading 
below,  was  taken  down  to  the  level  of  the  string  course,  and  a thin  straight  wall  containing  a large 
traccried  window  erected  instead,*  which  converted  the  plan,  above  the  string  course  (Fig.  9),  into  a 
polygon.  The  outward  pressure  of  the  new  vaulting  cells  was  thus  resolved  into  forces,  acting  entirely 
at  the  angles  of  the  polygon,  and  to  resist  these,  in  accordance  with  the  improved  constructive  system  of 
that  period,  thin  projecting  buttresses  (2  feet  thick  and  5 feet  7 inches  broad  on  the  ground)  were 
substituted  for  the  flat  Norman  buttresses.  The  thick  Norman  walls  between  their  buttresses  had  been 
thrust  outwards.  They  were  accordingly  pared  away  without  interfering  with  their  inner  ornamental 
faces,  and  a new  ashlaring  converted  them  into  flat  faces  from  the  ground  upwards,  reducing  their  original 
thickness  of  4 feet  6 inches  to  2 feet  9 inches,  measured  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment. 

I was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a complete  examination  of  the  actual  construction  of  the  vault  and  its 
ribs,  hitherto  masked  by  paint  and  plaster  within,  and  rough  concrete  and  rubbish  above.  That  the 
vaulting  cells  had  been  altered  I had  perceived  from  several  indications.  But  alarming  fissures  in  the 
vault  on  the  southern  side,  where  the  settlements  are  the  greatest,  made  it  necessary  to  denude  the 
surface  of  its  plaster,  and  this  operation  was  kindly  performed  during  my  visit  to  a sufficient  extent  to 
enable  me  to  determine  the  actual  construction  of  the  vault.  The  upper  surface  was  also  cleaned  and 
stripped  of  its  coating.  It  was  thus  discovered  that  the  stone  ribs  are  wholly  independent  of  the  inter- 
mediate vaults,  which  are  neither  bonded  to  nor  superposed  upon  them  (Fig.  11,  a),  and  have  no  other 
connection  than  the  lateral  mortar  joint  and  the  common  coating  of  concrete  above.  The  sides  of  the  ribs 
are  flat  and  parallel,  neither  bevilled  nor  rebated,  and  they  rise  to  the  level  of  the  vault  surfaces  above. 
They  are  each  formed  of  about  fifty  voussoirs,  nineteen  or  twenty  inches  deep  and  nine  thick,  and  project 
about  four  inches  below  the  plastered  surface  of  the  vault,  in  the  form  of  a semicircular  rib.  The  voussoirs 
are,  as  above  described,  alternately  of  green  and  white  stone,  their  breadths  varying  from  six  to  nine 
inches.  Each  green  voussoir  extends  completely  through  the  vault,  while  the  white  voussoirs  are  in 
two  courses.  This  peculiarity,  which  I have  shewn  in  the  sections  (Fig.  11  and  11  a),  distinguishes 
their  ribs  from  all  the  known  Norman  arches,  in  which  the  voussoirs  are  uniformly  laid  in  concentric 
courses  in  order ; whereas,  in  these  ribs,  the  alternate  voussoirs  only  are  in  two  concentric  courses,  and 
the  others  solid.  By  clearing  the  wide  mortar  joint  for  a short  distance  at  the  side  of  the  rib  at  its 
crown  under  the  roof,  I was  enabled  to  insert  my  rule  along  the  side  of  the  rib  and  measure  the  thickness 
of  the  vault,  which  is  fourteen  inches,  and  in  the  Norman  parts  formed  of  a light  tufa  in  oblong  knobs 
of  about  6 inches  by  5 in  the  lower  surface,  not  squared  or  faced  on  the  surface  of  the  vault,  and  laid 
with  thick  mortar  joints  (as  in  Fig.  11,  a).  But  the  inserted  vault  cells  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
built  of  squared  blocks  of  this  stone  with  fine  joints,  and  their  pointed  ridges  of  two  courses  of  long 
blocks  of  red  sandstone,  ten  inches  wide. 

The  vault  is  built  solid  from  the  abacus  of  the  central  pillar  to  a height  of  6^  feet  above 
it,  where  in  the  central  pocket  above,  a flat  circular  surface  is  formed,  3 feet  in  diameter,  upon  which 
the  central  post  of  the  roof  stands.  The  level  of  the  upper  crown  of  the  vault  rises  7 feet  4 inches 
above  this  flat  surface,  whence,  if  we  subtract  the  thickness  of  the  vault,  it  will  appear  that  the  solid 
part  of  the  vault  is  half  the  height  of  the  thin  upper  portion  according  to  the  usual  Mediaeval  practice 
which  I have  explained  elsewhere,  f The  cylindrical  ribs  rise  from  the  circular  abacus  of  the  central 
pillar  with  an  angular  groin  edge  between  each,  as  in  the  central  pillar  of  the  apse  of  the  crypt  (Figs.  5 


* In  the  compartments  which  are  in  contact  with  the  treasury,  blind  or  “ orb  ” windows  are  employed,  with  tracery 
panels,  similar  to  the  windows  in  the  other  compartments 

f Transactions  of  British  Architects,  vol.  1 , part  2,  p.  6. 
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ami  6).  This  groin  edge  rises  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  vault  and  there  dies  off,  and  the  groin  edges  of 
the  newer  vaulting  cells  meet  each  other  below  the  apex.  In  all  probability  the  Norman  vault  was 
arranged  like  those  of  the  crypt,  namely,  the  groin  edge  of  the  central  pillar  in  each  compartment  rose  to 
the  apex,  and  there  met  the  groin  edges  of  the  vaulting  cell,  these  edges  being  formed,  as  in  the  crypt) 
of  mortar,  so  as  to  present  an  acute  section.  The  abacus  of  the  central  pillar  is  higher  than  those  of  the 
vaulting  shafts  by  1 foot  9 inches.  The  abacus  has  the  genuine  Norman  section.  The  changes 
will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  9,  where  I have  drawn  the  compartment  2,  3,  as  if  looking 
upwards,  so  as  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  ribs  and  surfaces.  The  vault  is  bounded  by  two  semi- 
circular Norman  ribs,  AC,  BC,  and  by  a Perpendicular  pointed  wall  rib  AB.  Groins  AD,  BD,  CD, 
divide  the  vault  surfaces  into  three,  of  which  ACD  BCD,  adjacent  to  the  Norman  ribs  retain  the 
original  Norman  masonry,  but  the  compartment  ABD,  which  belongs  to  the  pointed  vault  cell  introduced 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  part,  of  the  different  and  better  masonry 
above  described.  EF  indicates  the  sandstone  ridge  of  this  pointed  vault.* 

The  restoration  which  I have  described  appears  to  me  to  be  a most  instructive  example  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  Medieval  architects  in  dealing  with  a ruinous  structure.  The  whole  principle  of  the 
repair  consisted  in  remedying  the  defective  mechanical  construction  of  the  Norman  masons,  and  nothing 
was  done  and  nothing  removed  but  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  the  improved  constructive 
system  by  which  vaults  were  made  more  completely  to  direct  their  outward  pressures  upon  definite  points 
of  the  walls  which  could  be  defended  by  greatly  projecting  but  thin  buttresses,  so  that  the  intermediate 
walls  could  be  reduced  in  thickness,  and  the  upper  parts  relieved  by  the  greater  opening  of  the  windows. 

That  this  restoration  was  not  the  result  of  a wanton  desire  to  bring  the  old  building  into  harmony 
with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  is  proved  by  the  retention  of  the  rich  Norman  arcading  below,  which  was 
carefully  respected,  and  of  the  central  pillar  with  its  branching  ribs  and  vault,  the  latter  being  only 
altered  in  the  parts  above  the  windows,  where  the  structural  changes  compelled  the  change  of  form. 

A few  words  in  conclusion  must  be  said  of  the  Treasury  building  already  alluded  to,  built  in  1377. 
The  entrance  to  this  (T  Fig.  8 and  G Fig.  9)  is  by  a short  staircase  from  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir, 
which  leads  up  to  a strong  door  H,  beyond  this  is  a passage  lighted  by  an  outward  window  U,  and 
leading  to  the  principal  room  L (25  ft.  by  14  ft.)  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapter  house  ; from  this  a 
door  conducts  to  a small  triangular  room  M on  the  west  side,  and  thence  to  another  inner  room  N (13  ft. 
by  14  ft.),  both  looking  into  the  cloister.  A door  O at  the  south  east  corner  of  the  great  room  close  to 
the  entrance  leads  by  a crooked  passage  to  a privy  closet  or  garderobe.  The  great  room  is  lighted  by  a 
window  T borrowing  light  from  the  window  U in  the  entrance  passage,  and  also  by  a window  (F  Fig.  10) 
in  the  upper  gallery.  A narrow  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  north  wall  conducts  upward  to  this 
gallery,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  (Fig.  10).  It  extends  over  the  entrance  staircase  and  passage,  and 
leads  to  a convenient  chamber  G next  to  the  chapter  house  with  windows  looking  in  various  directions, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a keeper  or  watchman.  The  passage  opens  towards  the  great 
room  by  a wide  arch  E,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  stationed  in  the  gallery  to  see  all  that  was  passing  in  that 
room.  In  the  pavement  over  the  passage  are  four  openings,  A,  B,  C,  D,  (Fig.  10)  through  the  vault. 

The  situations  of  these  with  respect  to  the  stairs  and  passage,  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  plan 
(Fig.  9).  A is  a square  vertical  opening,  evidently  intended  to  enable  a strong  bar  to  be  thrust  down 


* The  courses  of  the  Norman  surfaces  are  roughly  laid,  but  appear  from  below  to  be  laid  very  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  side  of  the  rib  as  at  g h,  while  on  the  side  of  the  rib  which  rises  from  the  central  pillar  they  are  worked  concentrically,  the 
groin  being  made  out  by  the  plaster  covering.  But  this  compartment  was  so  distorted  by  fissures  that  I am  not  certain  of  the 
true  direction  of  the  courses.  In  the  restoration  of  this  vault,  which  was  fully  carried  out  after  my  examination  of  it,  the 
surfaces  were  found  to  be  in  such  a rough  and  loose  condition  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  with  a new  coating 
of  cement,  by  which  its  joints  are  effectually  concealed. 
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in  contact  with  the  inner  face  of  the  door  to  secure  it.  B,  C and  D would  enable  the  watchman  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  persons  at  the  door  below,  and  if  necessary  would  serve  as  machicolations  to 
annoy  thieves.  B and  C,  are  cut  vertically  down  through  the  vault,  D is  sloped  as  if  produced  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a voussoir.  Possibly  a lamp  was  suspended  through  this  hole  to  light  the  passage 
beneath.  The  whole  structure  is  plain  and  vaulted  in  the  simplest  manner.  The  vault  ribs  rest  on  short 
shafts,  which  are  sustained  by  corbels ; some  of  the  shafts  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  there  are  marks 
against  the  wall  which  show  that  cupboards  or  ambreys  were  fixed  against  them.  The  tile  pavements  are 
very  curious  as  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  such  pavements  were  laid  in  compartments.  At  Q (Fig  9) 
is  an  opening,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a square  hollow  pipe,  about  six  inches  diameter,  now  stopped  up. 
This  slants  downwards  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  served  as  a hagioscope  or  “ spying  pipe,” 
as  King  calls  it.  This  antiquary  describes  the  Treasury  building  and  its  macliicolated  passage  in  his 
“ Muuimenta  Antiqua,”  1805,  vol.  iv.  p.  157.  He  imagines  it  to  have  been  the  “ Monk’s  Prison,”  and 
amusingly  explains  its  arrangements  on  that  supposition.  In  his  view  the  window  T is  represented  as  an 
open  arch,  similar  to  the  one  above  it.  All  the  windows  and  lights  of  this  building  are  square  headed  and 
without  hoodmolds. 

Note  A. — On  the  Geometrical  Form  of  the  Crypt  Vaults. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  14)  be  a triangular  compartment  like  those  of  the  crypt,  one  side  of  which  (B  C),  is  an 
arc  of  a circle  described  from  the  opposite  angle  (A).  The  other  sides  (A  B,  A C),  are  equal.  Let  it 
be  proposed  to  cover  this  compartment  with  a vault,  of  which  the  ridge  (F  E)  shall  be  horizontal, 
and  therefore  parallel  to  the  line  (A  U),  which  bisects  the  angle  (B  A C).  Every  vertical  section  of  the 
vault  as  (G  K L),  perpendicular  to  the  middle  plane,  (ADE  F),  to  be  terminated  upwards  by  a semicircle 
of  the  diameter  (G  L),  at  the  place  of  section. 

Join  (F  C,  F B),  and  let  (D  E)  be  equal  to  (D  C),  so  that  the  end  section  (B  E C)  is  a semicircle 
whose  diameter  is  (B  C).  (The  curvature  of  (B  C)  is  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  it  in  this  explanation). 
It  is  evident  from  the  figure  that  the  vault  will  have  the  form  of  an  oblique  semicone,  of  which  (F)  will 
be  the  apex  and  (C  E B)tlie  base  ; also  that  any  transverse  section  (G  K L),  will  be  a semicircular  arch, 
of  which  the  horizontal  diameter  will  be  at  (H),  where  the  line  (F  C)  intersects  the  plane  of  section  ; and 
(G  H)  will  be  the  quantity  of  stilting  of  the  arch.  The  triangles  (F  A C,  F A B)  will  be  in  vertical 
planes. 

If  this  vault  be  intersected  by  two  other  semicylindrical  vaults  on  each  side,  perpendicular  to  the 
sides  (A  C,  A B),  respectively,  of  the  compartment,  we  obtain  the  form  of  the  crypt  vault  as  in  (Fig  15). 
This,  in  which  the  same  letters  are  used,  as  in  the  upper  diagram  Fig.  14,  shows  the  form  of  the  vaulting 
surfaces.  A plan  (A'  B'  C'),  corresponding  to  the  crypt  compartment  BHK  (Fig.  1)  is  placed  below 
to  show  the  arrangements  more  clearly,  as  well  as  the  seats  of  the  groins. 

The  portion  of  the  conical  vault  of  Fig.  14,  which  would  have  extended  from  the  apex  (F),  to  the 
point  (P  Fig.  13)  where  the  crowns  of  the  central  and  transverse  arches  meet,  is  omitted  in  the  actual  crypt; 
for,  although  the  vaulting  cell,  which  it  would  form  by  its  intersection  with  the  lateral  vaults  is  geometrically 
possible,  its  form  renders  it  inadmissible.  * The  two  opposite  lateral  vaults  meet,  therefore,  in  the  groin 


* The  form  of  one- half  of  the  above  vaulting  cell  is  indicated  by  the  lines  (A  F P R A Fig.  15).  It  is  bounded  by  the 
vertical  line  (A  F),  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  groin  (A  R P)  on  the  other.  Its  upper  surface  (F  R P)  is  the  portion  of 
the  semicone,  of  which  (F)  is  the  apex,  and  (F  R)  the  lower  edge,  being  part  of  the  impost  line  (F  C)  of  the  semicircular 
arches  which  constitute  this  surface.  Manifestly  (A  F R)  is  part  of  the  vertical  surface  of  which  (A'  C Fig.  16)  is  the  seat, 
and  the  portion  of  groin  (A  R Fig.  15)  is,  therefore,  in  that  vertical  plane,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  (a  r)  of  the  lateral  vault. 
But  the  groin,  from(R  to  P),  results  from  the  intersection  of  the  crown  of  the  lateral  vault  with  the  conical  surface  (F  R P). 
The  opening  (A  R P)  of  the  vaulting  cell  is,  therefore,  pointed  above  and  below,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a leaf,  and  the  cell  itself 
a mere  angular  deep  recess,  manifestly  useless  for  architectural  purposes. 
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(A  P).  The  formation  of  the  curved  groins  may  be  shown  by  examining  the  groin  (G'  N'  Fig.  16), 
shown  in  perspective  at  (G  M N,  Fig.  15).  This  results  from  the  intersection  of  the  lateral  semi- 
cylindrical  vault  (G  g n N),  with  the  stilted  conical  vault  (G  H K N),  of  which  (G  H)  is  the  stilt.  The 
portion  of  groin  (G  M),  is  in  the  vertical  surface  (G  H M),  and  is  parallel  to  (g  m ),  the  edge  of  the 
semicylindrical  vault.  The  seat  of  this  portion  of  the  groin,  (G'  M',  Fig.  15),  coincides  with  the  line 
(A'  G'  C'),  which  is  the  seat  of  the  vertical  surface,  of  which  (G  H M)  is  a part.  But  the  groin  from 
(M  to  N)  is  the  result  of  the  intersection  of  the  vaulting  surface  (M  m n N),  whose  transverse  section  is  a 
segment  (m  n)  of  a circle  less  than  a semicircle,  with  the  conical  vaulting  surface  (H  K C E.  Figs.  15,  14), 
whose  transverse  sections  are  all  entire  semicircles.  The  curves  of  the  seats  may  be  obtained  by 
geometrical  projection. 

The  PRESIDENT,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  rose  and  said — He  had  asked  the  friend,  who  had  been  good 
enough  to  occupy  his  seat,  to  do  him  the  favour  to  surrender  it  for  a few  moments  to  enable  him  (the 
President)  to  apologise  to  the  learned  Professor,  who  had  read  the  paper,  for  his  inability  to  be  present  at 
an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening.  He  had  intended  to  have  been  so,  but  was  prevented  by  a public  duty 
which  he  could  not  avoid.  A division  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  an  important  question  had  only  taken 
place  about  twenty  minutes  before  his  arrival  in  the  room ; and  therefore  he  had  missed  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  earlier  portions  of  this  very  learned  paper.  He  was  quite  sure  they  all  felt  greatly  indebted  to 
gentlemen  who,  like  Professor  Willis,  took  up  architecture,  not  as  a profession,  but  as  a fine  art,  and 
with  a view  to  their  instruction  and  information  on  the  principles  which  actuated  the  ancient  architects 
and  characterised  their  works.  In  that  respect  no  one  had  done  more  than  his  learned  friend,  as  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  a year  ago,  when  they  recommended  that  he  should  be  presented  with 
the  Royal  Medal  in  testimony  of  the  feeling  he  had  just  ventured  to  express.  They,  as  architects, 
might  draw  lessons  from  the  learned  essay  which,  on  this  occasion,  the  Professor  had  been  good  enough 
to  read  before  them.  He  thought  if  they,  as  professional  architects,  paid  half  the  attention  Professor 
Willis  must  have  done,  to  the  details  of  the  masonry  and  the  mode  of  construction  adopted  by  their 
ancestors,  they  would  do  well,  and  would  gain  that  which  every  architect  desired,  viz.  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  and  science  of  their  predecessors ; it  was  idle  to  be  seeking  to 
realise  the  forms  of  ancient  architecture  unless,  at  the  same  time,  they  realised  the  reasons  which 
had  influenced  them,  and  the  skill  and  science  which  they  had  brought  to  bear  upon  their  works. 
In  this  respect  the  paper  they  had  heard  this  evening  was  eminently  successful.  He  did  not  think 
the  architects  of  the  period  referred  to  were  unlearned  : they  were  evidently  thoughtful  and  careful  men, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  occupations  which  engaged  them.  They  were  most  likely  connected  with 
the  religious  institutions  of  which  they  formed  a part.  They  had  not  the  exigencies  and  claims  of  social 
position  and  family  matters  which  influenced  architects  of  the  present  day : therefore  they  had  more 
liberty  and  more  leisure  to  devote  to  questions  of  this  sort.  With  regard  to  the  circumstance  mentioned 
of  this  alternated  colouring,  it  was  interesting  to  hear  of  this  example  which  had  been  found  in  England. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  he  had  seen  was  in  Sienna,  where  the  alternate  lines  of  black  and  white 
marbles  in  the  great  Cathedral  and  other  buildings  in  that  City,  had  a curious  effect,  which  migln  teach 
them  how  skilfully  those  materials  were  used,  and  how  picturesque  was  the  effect  produced  by  their 
use.  He  was  not  aware  till  now  that  the  same  plan  had  been  carried  out  in  England ; and  if  they 
studied  the  thing  with  the  same  care  as  the  Italian  architects  had  done,  they  could,  do  doubt,  with  the 
materials  at  hand,  produce  effects  equally  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Previous  to  inviting  remarks  upon 
the  subject  brought  before  them  in  the  present  paper,  he  would  briefly  allude  to  the  two  important  facts 
which  had  been  communicated  to  them  this  evening.  One  was  the  “ entire  satisfaction  ” — for  that  was 
the  language  — of  Her  Majesty  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  should 
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be  presented  to  Mr.  Anthony  Salvin,  which  recommendation,  he  was  thus  happy  to  find,  had  met  with 
Her  Majesty’s  entire  approbation.  The  other  was  the  distinguished  honour  done  them  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  accepting  the  office  of  Patron  of  this  Institution,  in  that  respect  following  the  example  of  his 
great,  generous,  and  good  father.  He  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  Prince  of  Wales  take  the  chair,  as  he  had  seen  the  late  Prince  Consort  do,  at  some  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  that  they  should  find  him  the  same  generous,  good,  and  benevolent 
patron  of  art  as  his  father  had  been.  Repeating  his  apology  for  not  having  been  present  earlier  in  the 
evening,  he  would  now  invite  remarks  upon  the  paper  read,  with  regard  to  the  architectural  and 
archaeological  curiosities  which  had  been  brought  before  them. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  Y.P.  (responding  to  the  President’s  invitation),  said  he  had  the  honour  a 
short  time  back  of  reading  in  this  room  some  remarks  upon  the  origin  of  crypts,  tracing  them  back  to  the 
Basilica,  or  early  Christian  Church ; and  he  had  promised,  when  opportunity  served,  to  continue  the 
subject  down  to  the  Mediaeval  period.  Partly  through  severe  illness,  and  partly  from  a great  pressure  of 
occupation,  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  fulfil  that  promise^  He  had  listened  to  the  paper  read  this 
evening  with  extreme  pleasure  and  interest,  because  it  had  supplied  in  a manner  far  better  than  he  could 
have  done  it,  a description  of  one  of  those  crypts  which  he  meant  to  have  brought  before  their  notice  at 
a future  day.  Some  years  ago  the  Archamlogical  Association  assembled  at  Worcester,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  was  requested  by  the  late  Lord  Londesborough  to  read  a paper  upon  the  Cathedral ; but  having 
only  three  or  four  days’  notice,  so  far  from  having  time  to  prepare  any  written  remarks,  he  had  enough  to 
do  to  prepare  a few  diagrams,  and  was  obliged  to  deliver  an  extempore  address,  which  was  afterwards 
very  imperfectly  reported.  This  crypt  of  Worcester  Cathedral  interested  him  extremely.  It  was  at  a 
time,  they  might  remember,  when  a certain  number  of  their  Fellows  were  most  earnest  for  what  they 
called  the  Saxon  period,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Cresy,  and  there  was  an  attempt  to 
make  up  a theory  to  prove  this  crypt  to  be  Saxon.  He  went  down  to  Worcester,  and  after  looking  at  the 
different  authorities  he  thought  there  was  one  overwhelming  proof  that  this  crypt,  which  was  said  to  be  that 
built  by  Oswald,  was  really  the  work  of  Wolstan;  and  although  there  is  a slight  discrepancy  between  the 
account  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  printed  in  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra,  and  that  in  the  “ de  gestis 
pontificum ,”  yet  the  substance  of  the  story  is  clear.  It  relates  that  the  new  Cathedral  was  built  close  to 
the  old  one  formerly  erected  by  Oswald,  and  in  the  same  churchyard,  which  latter  was  then  about  to  be 
pulled  down.  That  Wolstan,  looking  at  both,  was  moved  to  tears,  and  when  remonstrated  with  by  the 
bystanders,  who  told  him  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice  that  he  was  spared  to  see  a building  so  much  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  old  one  completed  under  his  auspices,  made  answer  that  he  wept  to  think 
men  had  lost  in  holiness  of  life  and  care  of  souls  what  they  gained  in  the  art  of  pompous  building. 
After  which  the  old  Cathedral  was  pulled  down.*  Nothing,  continued  Mr.  Ashpitel,  could  be  more  con- 
clusive that  this  was  Wolstan’s  crypt.  What  then  was  his  horror  at  finding  that  some  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  had  been  told  that  he  had  said  just  the  direct  contrary,  They 
were  told  at  the  congress  lately  held  at  Worcester,  that  he  had  affirmed  that  it  was  Oswald’s  crypt — 
notwithstanding  in  the  plan  published  in  the  volume  of  Worcester  Transactions  it  is  clearly  engraved 
“ The  crypt,  said  to  be  Saxon,  but  by  Wolstan,  1084.”  He  would  not  have  intruded  these  remarks  had 
it  not  been  that  he  found  last  year  this  story  had  got  about.  He  remembered  this  crypt  well,  and  had 


* There  is  another  equally  strong  proof  that  the  crypt  is  the  work  of  Wolstan,  and  that  is  taken  from  a MS.  in  the 
Harleian  collection  (4660,  p.  16)  dated  1092.  It  is  a charter  of  Wolstan’s  settled  in  a synod  which  he  says  he  had  convened 
" in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  crypts  which  I have  built  from  the  foundations.”  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
that  the  expression  “ Sanctaj  Maria;  in  criptis,”  might  be  the  name  of  the  church,  Saint  Mary  of  the  Crypts,  but  all  the  other 
documents  call  it  “ S.  Maria  Genetrix,”  Besides,  the  correct  Latin  would  have  been  S.  Maria  de  criptis,  just  as  we  have 
" S.  Maria  de  arcubus,”  “ S.  Maria  de  Loretto,”  and  many  other  instances. 
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seen  it  many  times  since.  It  was,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Willis,  very  dark,  and  unless  it  was  properly  lighted 
they  could  not  make  much  of  it.  On  one  occasion  his  friend  Mr.  David  Roberts  was  with  him,  and  the 
crypt  was  lighted  up  specially,  when  Mr.  Roberts  made  some  sketches  which  he  hoped  he  should  one  day 
produce  as  a large  picture.  With  regard  to  the  plaster  on  these  crypts,  he  believed  the  plastering  of 
these  ancient  buildings  was  not — to  use  the  milder  term — for  “fictile”  purposes,  nor  was  it  done  for  a 
sham,  but  simply  because  it  was  the  best  material  for  what  they  called  fresco  painting,  but  which  is  more 
properly  a species  of  tempera.  They  could  not  paint  well  upon  stone.  Prof.  Willis  would  remember 
this  was  the  case  in  the  crypts  of  Rochester  cathedral,  which  are  plastered,  and  where  there  are  still  a 
considerable  number  of  monograms  in  colour,  apparently  stencilled ; and  Mr.  Scott  would  tell  them  that  in 
Westminster  Abbey  the  arches  in  the  refectory,  the  work  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  been  plastered 
and  in  some  places  had  been  coloured  in  the  same  way,  so  that  they  must  acquit  the  Mediawal  architects 
of  anything  like  sham  in  this  respect.  They  were  fond  of  ornamenting  their  buildings  with  painting,  if 
it  were  only  with  a simple  line  to  relieve  a moulding  and  break  a flat  surface,  and  they  must  give  them 
the  credit  for  having  the  good  sense  of  seeing  that  plaster  was  the  best  ground  they  could  use  to  put 
their  colours  upon.  With  regard  to  the  curious  effects  of  these  groined  spandrils  being  curved,  it  was  a 
singular  fact  that  England  seemed  to  have  outgone  all  other  countries  in  the  ability  and  the  fancy,  and 
the  boldness  with  which  the  groining  was  executed.  In  examples  abroad  they  had,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  simply  an  intersection  of  one  groin  with  another,  the  points  of  the  spandrils  being  generally 
at  right  angles  to  the  wall  and  to  the  ridge  rib.  In  England  was  invented  that  vaulting  which, 
beginning  with  simple  groin  ribs  or  ogives , and  then  proceeding  in  later  styles  to  subdivide  these  by 
tiercerons,  and  then  by  lierne  ribs,  had  at  last  developed  itself  in  that  domical,  or  rather  contra-domical, 
form  we  now  call  “fan  tracery;”  one  of  the  boldest,  most  fanciful,  and  most  scientific,  so  to  speak,  of 
ceilings  they  could  possibly  put  over  a building.  Whether  this  was  the  result  of  mathematical  science 
or  not  it  was  difficult  to  say.  It  is  common  to  assert  the  Medisevalists  were  ignorant  of  every  sort  of 
science.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  men  who  were  constantly  working  with  compasses  in  their  hands 
could  be  utterly  without  a knowledge  of  geometry.  He  thought  they  must  have  taught  themselves 
geometry  from  going  again  and  again  over  the  problems  connected  with  tracery,  and  particularly  groining. 
The  intersection  of  curved  surfaces  must  have  been  a thing  constantly  before  them,  and  they  must  have 
found  the  lines  to  get  out  the  centering  to  support  the  groin  ribs  at  these  intersections,  or  they  could  not 
have  been  put  up ; and  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  simplest  way  by  a system  of  ordinates  and 
co-ordinates,  so  that  he  could  not  think  the  architects  of  those  days  were  as  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
mathematical  science  as  some  people  seemed  to  think.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  doubt  they 
learnt  very  much  by  practice.  They  put  up  a thing,  and  if  it  failed  they  made  it  stronger  next  time, 
and,  if  it  was  found  to  be  unnecessarily  strong,  then  they  reduced  it  on  another  occasion,  so  that  he 
believed  there  was  a great  deal  of  scientific  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  amongst  the  Medieval 
architects.  One  thing  peculiar  to  JCngland  was  that  species  of  groining,  assuming  surfaces  of  almost 
conical  principle.  These  were,  however,  matters  of  dry  mathematics,  which  he  would  not  trouble  them  with. 
He  could  only  say  further  he  had  experienced  extreme  pleasure  in  listening  to  this  paper,  and  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  learned  Professor  one  question  which  arose  out  of  it.  He  had  had  the  honour 
in  this  room  of  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  the  crypt  developed  itself  from  a small  place  under  the 
altar  of  the  early  Christian  Basilica  till  it  became  a little  chamber,  and  then  at  last  a small  church,  under 
the  altar  approached  by  one  and  sometimes  two  flights  of  steps.  It  was  his  hope  at  a future  time,  unless 
it  was  done  in  the  meantime  by  abler  hands,  to  continue  the  history  of  the  crypt  from  the  point  at  which 
he  had  left  it,  when  it  became  gradually  of  larger  and  larger  size  from  the  time  of  the  early  Christian 
Basilica  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  decorated  period.  But  the  question  he  had  asked  over  and  over 
again,  both  in  this  room  and  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  this — why  it  was  that  the  period 
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when  the  crypt  had  become  a most  important  and  remarkable  feature  of  very  many  churches — when  it 
had  become  as  large  as  the  chancel  itself — as  in  the  case  of  Old  St.  Paul’s ; just  at  the  period  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  early  English  to  the  Decorated  period,  in  the  most  palmy  period  of  Mediaeval  architecture, 
why  it  was  all  at  once  the  building  of  crypts  ceased  altogether?  Subsequent  to  that  period  there  was  no 
large  decorated  or  perpendicular  crypt.  Here  and  there  small  crypts  incidentally  existed,  but  the  great 
feature  they  admired  so  much  at  Kochester  and  Canterbury,  and  that  which  but  for  the  great  fire  of 
London  they  might  still  have  had  to  admire,  St.  Faith  under  St.  Pauls,  was  going  out  of  fashion,  without 
any  possible  reason  being  assigned  for  it.  There  was  no  great  religious  change  or  disturbance,  no  alteration 
either  in  habits  or  worship.  There  was  no  reason  that  he  could  see  or  hear  of,  either  in  this  room  or 
that  of  the  Antiquaries,  why  this  fine  feature  of  our  churches  should  have  been  wholly  and  entirely 
abandoned,  and  he  trusted  the  learned  Professor  would  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  Y.P.,  said  there  was  but  little  he  could  venture  to  add  to  what  had  fallen  from 
Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Ashpitel ; but  there  was  one  remark  he  would  make  which  was  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  the  two  papers  of  this  evening,  which  had  been  so  well  coupled  together.  That  was  as  to 
the  extreme  importance  of  a society  like  this  doing  all  it  could  to  urge  and  encourage  its  members  and 
others  to  obtain  and  preserve  illustrations  of  their  ancient  buildings.  The  first  of  the  papers  read  this 
evening  had  been  most  admirably  illustrated  by  photographs  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  seiies  of 
ancient  sculpture  existing  in  England.  Photography  was  almost  the  only  means  of  illustrating  those 
works  of  the  sculptor’s  art  in  their  decayed  state : it  was  almost  impossible  to  give  due  effect  to  them 
by  drawings.  He  thought  they  ought  not  to  leave  it  wholly  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  a private 
Association  to  carry  out  a work  of  this  kind,  but  that  the  funds  of  the  Institute  might  be  properly 
applied  in  aiding  it  to  procure  illustrations  of  the  rapidly  decaying  structures  of  ancient  times.  It  was 
in  many  cases  impossible  to  do  it  by  other  means  than  photography,  and  he  thought  they  owed  a great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Architectural  Photographic  Association  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  now 
taken  it  up.  Closely  akin  to  this  subject  was  that  which  Professor  Willis  had  followed  up  with  his 
photographic  eye  and  mind ; for  he  seemed  to  possess  the  peculiar  art  of  seeing  through  a stone  wall, 
and  by  his  peculiar  talent  he  did  that  for  the  structure  which  photography  did  for  the  art  of  these 
buildings.  Although  they  could  do  a great  deal  in  promoting  the  illustration  of  these  buildings  by 
means  of  photography,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  persons  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  Professor  Willis, 
because  it  was  rarely  they  met  with  a person  possessed  of  anything  approaching  to  that  peculiar  faculty 
which  the  learned  Professor  had  for  this  description  of  architectural  illustration.  What  he  however 
(the  Professor)  could  do  almost  at  first  sight  others  might  do  by  giving  more  study  to  it.  Although  it 
was  difficult  for  them,  as  architects,  in  overhauling  an  ancient  building  to  get  time  to  go  into  these 
things  sufficiently,  it  was  a crying  evil  that  they  did  not  in  some  manner  make  time  for  it.  He  thought 
they  must  all  of  them  have  upon  their  consciences  the  pressure  of  sins  of  omission  in  this  matter ; 
that  they  had  let  opportunities  pass  by  without  making  records  which  were  so  important  for  the 
illustration  of  Mediaeval  architecture.  On  reading  one  of  the  papers  read  by  Professor  Willis  before 
this  Institute  many  years  ago,  he  was  struck  with  his  remarks  on  the  curvature  of  the  ribs  of  vaulting 
as  being  arbitrarily  varied  so  as  to  suit  them  to  their  peculiar  positions — sometimes  not  exactly  taking 
the  line  which  would  be  derived  from  the  mathematical  structure ; and  he  (Professor  Willis)  advised 
that  any  person  who  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  scaffolding  up  to  a groined  vault  should  take  the 
curvature  of  the  ribs,  and  see  whether  they  followed  the  exact  mathematical  line,  or  whether  they  were 
thus  varied  to  adapt  them  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  or  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  groining. 
Upon  reading  that  suggestion  half  a dozen  places  occurred  to  him  where  he  had  erected  scaffolding  and 
had  never  thought  of  this  thing.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  keep  it  in  mind,  and  avail  themselves  of 
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each  opportunity  which  presented  itself.  If  they  could  not  find  time  to  do  it  themselves,  they  might 
employ  some  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence  to  do  it.  Many  of  them  had  subordinates  who  were 
good  antiquarians,  and  capable  of  making  valuable  researches ; and  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  have  it 
done  or  to  do  it  themselves.  As  to  the  matter  itself  which  had  come  before  them,  it  had  been  dealt 
with  so  thoroughly  by  Professor  Willis  that  he  saw  no  room  for  further  observations  upon  it.  He  had 
brought  before  them  a curious  instance  of  the  systematic  use  of  coloured  stones,  but  it  was  not  a 
solitary  one.  Examples  of  the  same  kind  were  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Northampton  churches, 
exhibiting  courses  of  white  and  irony-brown  stone,  but  it  was  not  by  any  means  a general  principle  of 
English  architecture.  With  reference  to  what  Professor  Willis  had  said  in  the  construction  of  the 
Chapter-House  as  to  the  pressure  on  the  outer  walls,  it  ought  to  teach  them  that  in  determining  the 
form  of  an  arch,  they  ought  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  mere  rules  of  particular  styles.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  great  reason  for  adopting  the  pointed  arch  was  that  they  were  continually  finding  in  the 
larger  buildings  the  round  arches  giving  way,  and  therefore  they  wanted  a higher  arch.  Those  who  had 
frequently  erected  large  round  arches  to  the  support  of  great  weights,  and  standing  on  walls  of  any 
considerable  height,  must  have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  unless  they  made  the  abutments  enormously 
bulky,  as  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  where  the  aisles  are  almost  blocked  up  with  solid  masses  of 
masonry.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case,  as  Dr.  Whewell  had  suggested,  that  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  used  for  the  side  arches  of  vaulting  to  accommodate  narrow  bays  to  the  height  of  the 
wider  span.  They  found,  on  the  contrary,  semi-circular  arches  used  later  in  these  side  bays  than  was 
the  case  in  the  great  centre  spans.  The  real  cause  was  to  provide  an  arch  of  less  outward  pressure  for 
positions  where  structural  reasons  demanded  it.  If  architecture  should  come  back  to  pure  common 
sense,  they  would  learn  that  though  they  built  in  the  round-arch  style  there  were  many  situations  in 
which  common  sense  almost  demanded  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch ; and  though  building  in  the  pointed-arch 
style  there  are  positions  in  which  the  round  arch  is  much  more  convenient,  and  any  really  practical  style 
ought  to  admit  of  perfect  liberty  in  this  respect.  As  to  the  rough  architecture,  such  as  that  described 
in  the  Crypt  at  Worcester,  in  which  the  rude  stone  work  was  encrusted  with  plaster,  he  considered  that 
Professor  Willis  was  wrong  in  saying  he  thought  anybody  would  regard  plaster  so  used  as  a sham.  If 
any  persons  thought  so,  he  (Mr.  Scott)  was  not  one  of  them.  It  was  anything  but  a sham.  But  this 
fact  they  all  knew,  that  the  architecture  of  the  present  day  had  been  degraded  by  what  was  really  sham, 
and  as  every  one  knew  whether  what  he  was  doing  was  so  or  not,  it  behoved  them  to  do,  each  in  his 
own  individual  sphere,  his  very  utmost  to  relieve  their  noble  art  from  this  degradation. 

Professor  Iverr,  Fellow,  would  beg  Professor  Willis  to  include  in  his  reply  an  answer  to  this 
very  interesting  question.  They  all  knew  how  complex  was  mediaeval  construction  as  regards  the  use  of 
the  arch,  with  its  buttresses,  to  resist  the  concentrated  pressure  of  groining,  its  pinnacles  to  add  to  the 
value  of  the  buttress,  and  so  on,  he  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Willis — who  was  the  very  best  man  to  refer 
to  on  such  a subject — whether  he  had  observed  in  mediaeval  work  anything  equivalent  to  chain  bond,  not 
in  iron,  but  in  the  form  of  cramps  or  dowels.  Such  continuous  bond  in  the  case  of  this  chapter-house 
would  have  obviously  prevented  the  initiation  of  the  destructive  process  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
re-erect  a portion  of  the  building  in  the  15th  century.  Also  had  the  lecturer  observed  anything  like  the 
equilibration  of  the  arch  in  mediaeval  work  which  again  might  have  of  itself  rendered  this  structure 
secure  ? * 

Mr.  JOHN  P.  SEDDON  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  that  having  had  the  privilege  of  a previous  explanation 


* I have  been  since  informed  by  a friend  that  Viollet  le  Due  shows  iron  chain  bond  of  very  early  date;  and  I remember 
that  Prof.  Willis  in  bis  disquisition  on  Fan  Groining  (Transactions  R.  I.  B.  A.)  shows  something  very  like  Equilibration. — R.K. 
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from  Professor  Willis  of  the  subject  lie  had  brought  before  the  meeting  that  evening,  and  having  had 
occasion  only  a few  days  before  to  go  to  Canterbury,  he  had  taken  some  trouble  to  examine  whether  there 
was  anything  in  the  ribs  of  the  crypt  existing  there  corresponding  to  the  class  of  treatment  at  Worcester 
which  had  been  described  to  them.  He  found  that  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  ribs  of  the  crypt  were 
likewise  covered  with  plaster.  He  also  tried  to  discover,  where  the  angles  happened  to  be  broken  away, 
whether  the  same  description  of  core  had  been  prepared  for  it ; but  as  far  as  he  could  discover,  without 
aiding  the  dilapidation  by  pulling  any  of  it  down,  he  believed  the  stone  under  it  was  nearly  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  finished  plastered  surface  of  the  rib  itself — but  it  was  certainly  rough,  and  had  evidently 
never  been  dressed  as  if  intended  to  have  been  left  exposed,  and  therefore  he  assumed  that  it  had  been 
prepared  for  plastering  from  the  first ; and  upon  the  plaster  there  still  remained  throughout  the  crypt 
many  indications  of  painting,  while  in  one  apsidal  chapel  beneath  that  of  S.  Anselm,  which  had 
escaped  the  effacing  coats  of  whitewash  that  had  obscured  the  rest,  there  still  remained  elaborate 
paintings  of  the  Norman  era  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls  and  vaulting.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  the  reason  given  for  the  plastering  was,  as  Mr.  Ashpitel  had  said,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  a surface  for  such  decoration,  and  with  no  intention  of  effecting  any  “ sham.” 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  (Hon.  Sec.)  said,  allusion  having  been  incidentally  made  by  Prof.  Willis 
to  Margam  Abbey,  which  he  had  stated  was  unknown  to  him  previously,  he  (Mr.  H.)  might  observe 
that  it  was  a very  beautiful  and  interesting  ruin  standing  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  C.  R.  M.  Talbot  at 
Taibach  in  Glamorganshire.  The  chapter-house  particularly  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all,  and  had 
afforded  to  himself  immense  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction.  Margam  Abbey  was  placed  in  the  list  of 
subjects  recommended  for  drawings  to  be  made  for  the  Institute  prizes  of  this  year.  He  therefore  took 
the  opportunity  of  reminding  gentlemen  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  would  observe  that  permission 
must  be  obtained  in  order  even  to  see  the  ruins,  as  they  were  standing  in  private  gardens. 

Professor  Willis  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  his  views  with  respect  to  crypts  without 
entering  into  a long  discussion,  which  the  late  hour  preventing  him,  he  could  only  refer  to  his  histories  of 
Canterbury  and  Winchester,  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  use  of  this  part  of 
the  early  churches.  He  would  merely  remark  that  the  crypt,  as  an  ecclesiastical  member  of  a church, 
might  be  said  to  have  been  abandoned  in  England  with  the  Norman  style ; for  the  few  later  examples 
were  either  beneath  continuations  of  Norman  buildings  with  Norman  crypts,  and  therefore  constructed  to 
carry  the  floors  eastward  on  the  same  level,  or  higher,  as  at  Canterbury,  Winchester,  York,  and 
Rochester ; or  else  to  serve  as  a foundation  for  parts  of  the  church  which  stood  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  or 
other  uneven  ground,  as  at  Glasgow,  Hereford,  and  Siena.  In  great  Early  English  churches,  erected 
like  Salisbury  upon  new  ground,  no  crypt  was  employed;  and  Worcester  Cathedral,  begun  four  years 
after  Salisbury,  offers  an  Early  English  choir  standing  on  a Norman  crypt,  and  extended  eastward 
beyond  it  with  a pavement  placed  on  a lower  level,  instead  of  being  raised  by  an  Early  English  con- 
tinuation of  the  Norman  crypt. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Kerr,  the  Professor  referred  to  the  pier  arches  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  to 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which  cases  iron  ties  and  wooden  bond  timbers  are  introduced  at  the  feet  of  the 
arches,  as  a tie  to  prevent  them  from  spreading. 

The  President  said  it  was  now  his  pleasing  duty  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Willis 
for  his  very  able  and  instructive  paper ; and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  passed  by  acclamation.  He 
quite  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Scott  had  said  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  photography  as  applied  to  the 
illustrations  of  architectural  works.  He  hoped  in  course  of  time  they  should  possess  a judicious  and 
useful  collection  of  these  curious  sculptural  remains  through  the  art  of  photography,  and  he  was  sure 
they  felt  indebted  for  what  Mr.  Lightly  had  done  in  that  direction. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  CRYPT. 

Fig.  1.  Plan  of  the  central  portion  of  the  crypt,  described  at  pp.  214,  216.  k l m is  a mass  of 
masonry,  the  foundation  of  an  Early  English  pier  above.  A similar  mass  is  on  the  south  side. 
The  three  central  arches  of  the  apse  are  walled  up  to  within  a few  inches  of  their  western 
faces,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  crypt  beyond  them  filled  up  with  earth,  as  shewn  by  the  dark 
shade.  The  intermediate  pillars  of  the  crypt  rest  upon  a continuous  foundation  wall,  which 
follows  the  curvature  of  the  apse  (from  X to  Y)  and  the  central  range  upon  a similar  wall,  which 
meets  the  former  wall  at  Y. 

Fig.  2.  Section  of  part  of  the  crypt,  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  vaults,  p.  217. 

Fig.  3.  Perspective  dissection  of  part  of  the  vault,  p.  217.  In  this  figure,  the  lower  part  of  the  nucleus 
or  core  is  represented  by  the  lithographer  with  an  appearance  of  greater  precision  in  workman- 
ship than  it  really  possesses. 

Fig.  4.  Horizontal  section  of  vault  immediately  above  the  abacus,  p.  217. 

Fig.  5.  Horizontal  section  of  the  vault  ribs  of  the  central  pillar  (W,  Fig.  1),  pp.  214,  216,  222. 

Fig.  7.  Perspective  sketch  of  arches  (K,  M,  L)  and  groins  (CA,  DA,  AB,)  of  Fig.  1,  p.  215. 

Figs.  14,  15,  16.  Geometrical  forms  of  the  vault,  p.  224. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  CHAPTER  HOUSE  AND  TREASURY. 

Fig.  6.  Horizontal  section  of  the  vault  of  the  chapter  house,  immediately  above  the  abacus,  p.  222. 

Fig.  8.  Ground  plan. 

The  dividing  points  of  the  severies  are  numbered  from  1 to  10  consecutively.  These  numbers  apply  to 
the  buttresses,  ribs,  vaults,  &c.,  in  common. 

A C D E.  The  line  of  the  section,  Fig.  11. 

F G.  The  original  Norman  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment,  9,  8. 

H.  The  doorway  introduced  when  the  cloister  was  built  c.  1372,  and  placed  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
compartment  to  suit  the  arrangements  of  the  cloister. 

K.  Norman  passage  from  the  cloister  to  the  space  south  of  the  choir,  vaulted  without  transverse  arches. 

The  groins  pass  unsymmetrically  from  one  side  wall  to  the  other,  on  account  of  the  doorway  Q. 

L.  Pointed  archway. 

M.  Passage  leading  to  the  Prior’s  buildings  at  N,  now  destroyed.  The  two  latter  passages  are  formed 

by  the  piers  which  support  the  east  part  of  the  treasury  added  in  1377,  which  also  extends  over 
the  vault  K,  and  over  P Q. 

O.  Entrance  archway,  part  of  the  cloister  work,  c.  1372. 

P.  A triangular  apartment  included  between  the  chapter  house,  the  Norman  passage  wall,  and  the  wall 

of  the  cloister,  and  entered  by  a Norman  doorway  at  Q.  A staircase  has  been  lately  set  up  in 
this  apartment  to  give  access  to  the  rooms  above. 

R S.  Two  recesses  with  a stone  seat  in  each,  covered  over  head  by  a remarkable  horizontal  arch,  formed 
of  large  blocks  of  sandstone.  • The  wall  which  divides  R from  P is  only  1 foot  thick. 

T.  Stairs  leading  to  the  treasury  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  vestries  of  the  presbytery,  now  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral. 

Fig.  9.  Plan  of  the  chapter  house,  taken  at  the  level  of  the  window  sills,  and  above  the  abacus  of  the 
central  pillar,  in  the  line  F G H,  Fig.  11,  including  the  plan  of  the  treasury. 
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A to  F shew  the  arrangements  of  the  ribs  and  surfaces  of  the  vaults,  explained  at  p.  223. 

Pig.  9 a.  Profile  of  the  mouldings  of  the  chapter  house  windows. 

Fig.  10.  Plan  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  treasury.  This  building  is  fully  described  at  p.  223. 

Fig.  11.  Section  of  the  chapter  house,  on  the  line  A 7 C D E,  Fig.  8.  In  this  section,  as  in  the 
plans,  the  Norman  walling  that  remains  is  indicated  by  a dark  tint,  and  the  Perpendicular  work 
by  a light  tint  and  different  hatching. 

The  half  A C of  the  section  is  taken  through  a vault  rib,  7 C,  and  passes  close  to  the  side  of  the  buttress  A, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  it  in  elevation  rather  than  section  : the  pinnacle  shaft  at  the  top  has 
been  removed  in  the  recent  restorations.  The  line  from  R upwards  shews  the  surface  of  the 
original  Norman  wall.  The  timber  roof  was  taken  down  and  sold  with  the  lead  by  the  Puritans 
in  the  civil  war,  consequently  the  framing  shewn  in  the  section  was  set  up  after  the  Restoration. 

The  half  D E of  the  section  passes  through  the  middle  of  a compartment.  The  original  extent  and 
thickness  of  the  Norman  wall  is  shewn  at  E M N,  M N being  the  window  arch,  of  which  one 
remains  on  the  north  side  (p.  219.)  0 P is  the  outer  face  of  the  Perpendicular  wall.  Q the 

section  of  the  part  of  the  Norman  vault,  which  was  undisturbed  by  the  restoration  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  K,  the  part  of  the  Norman  vault  curved  downwards  to  the  wall,  was  removed 
and  replaced  by  the  pointed  vault,  of  which  L is  a section  of  the  horizontal  ridge  ( vide  p.  222). 

In  the  section  G S T of  the  great  rib,  the  green  voussoirs  are  tinted  dark,  and  the  white  of  a lighter 
shade.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  six  voussoirs  G S are  green,  and  the  remainder,  from  S to  T, 
alternately  white  and  green  The  green  voussoirs  being  in  one  piece  extending  through  the 
thickness  of  the  vault,  and  the  white  in  two  pieces'  or  courses,  as  explained  at  p.  222. 

Fig.  11a.  Transverse  section  of  a vault  rib  and  vaults  of  the  chapter  house  (p.  222). 

A.  B.  The  parti-coloured  rib  with  parallel  sides. 

A and  B are  in  one  piece  in  the  green  stone,  and  in  two  pieces,  as  in  the  drawing,  when  of  white 
stone. 

C C.  Rough  lumps  of  light  tufa  forming  the  vaults  of  the  Norman  part. 

D.  The  plastered  surface. 

Fig.  12.  Vertical  section  through  the  room  G (Fig.  10)  of  the  treasury,  the  room  above  and  the  passage 
below ; taken  parallel  and  near  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  Norman  wall  of  the  chapter  house,  to 
shew  the  remaining  traces  of  its  exterior  and  the  position  of  the  window,  explained  at  p.  219. 

Fig.  12a.  Section  of  window-mold  and  arch  above  it. 

Fig.  13.  Elevation  of  one  interior  compartment  of  the  chapter  house,  with  the  traces  of  the  original 
doorway.  This  elevation  is  shaded,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  distribution  of  the  green  and  white 
materials  {vide  pp.  220,  221).  Mi-.  Perkins  informs  me  that  the  green  stone  is  from  Higley, 
above  Upper  Harley,  on  the  Severn ; the  white  stone  is  the  oolite  of  Bredon  Hill  or  Bath ; and 
the  red  stone  (employed  in  the  Perpendicular  alterations)  from  Holt.  Above  the  arcades,  the 
right  half  of  the  drawing  shews  the  inserted  window  and  vault  rib  of  1400  ; and  the  left  hand 
the  Norman  window,  the  position  of  which  is  determined  by  the  remaining  one  shewn  in  Fig.  12 
{vide  p.  219.). 

Fig.  13a.  Section  of  wall  to  shew  the  disposition  of  the  interior  surfaces.  Profiles  of  the  mouldings, 
indicated  by  the  letters  of  reference,  are  given  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plate. 

Fig  13 b.  Horizontal  section  through  the  niches. 

Figs.  14,  15,  16.  Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  geometrical  forms  of  the  crypt  vaults,  explained  in  Note  A 
p.  224. 
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At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  18,  1863,  the 
following  Remarks  were  made  by  Monsieur  Charles  Texier,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  : — 

NOTE  SUR  LA  VILLE  DE  PERGA  EN  PAMPHYLIE,  ASIE  MINEURE. 


LA  Pamphylie,  une  des  provinces  les  plus  riches  et  les  plus  fertiles  de  l’Asie  Mineure,  occupe  toute  la 
cote  sud,  connue  aujourd’hui  sous  le  nom  de  Caramanie.  Elle  est  bornee  a l’ouest  par  les  montagnes  de 
La  Lycie,  et  a Test  par  le  fleuve  Eurymedon,  aujourd’hui  Manafgat,  qui  la  separe  de  La  Cilicie ; elle 
s’etandre  au  nord  jusqu’a  la  chaine  du  Taurus  Pisidien.  Elle  est  arrossee  par  trois  fleuves  principaux  : 
Le  Catarhactes  (Douden),  Le  Sarus  (Ac-sou),  Le  Oestrus  (Sarison),  et  L’Eurymedon. 

Le  territoire  se  compose  de  vastes  plaines  a peine  separees  par  quelques  ondulations  de  terrain,  aussi 
cette  contree,  abordable  de  toutes  parts  et  presque  sans  defense  naturelle,  a-t-elle  ete  occupee  des  les 
premiers  ages  par  des  migrations  de  tribus  venues  du  continent  et  des  lies ; on  ignore  le  nom  qu’elle 
portait  dans  la  haute  antiquite,  le  nom  de  Pamphylie  (Ildv  toute  tribu),  qu’est  purement  grec,  lui 

a ete  donne  par  les  Colons  de  cette  nation.  Selon  Strabon,  les  Grecs,  compagnons  d’ Agamemnon,  y 
arriverent  peu  de  temps  apres  la  guerre  de  Troie,  sous  la  conduite  de  Chalcas  et  d’Amphiloque.  II  est 
certain,  cependant,  qu’a  cette  epoque  la  Pamphylie  renfermait  deja  quelques  populations  aborigenes  des 
Pisidiens,  des  Lyciens,  et  quelques  colons  pheniciens ; il  est  probable  qu’elle  se  trouvait  sous  la 
domination  des  rois  de  Cilicie.  Quelques  medailles  anciennes  portent  des  legendes  en  langue  inconnue, 
probablement  en  Cilicien. 

Les  villes  antiques  de  la  Pamphylie,  a l’exception  de  celles  du  Littoral,  furent  dans  l’origine 
etablies  sur  des  hauteurs,  selon  l’usage  des  peuples  primitifs ; on  en  compte  trois  principals,  Perga, 
la  metropole,  Syllamm,  et  Aspendus.  Les  deux  villes  du  Littoral,  Side  et  Attalia,  sont  de  fondation 
grffque,  la  demiere  fut  batie  par  Attale  Philadelphe.  Perga,  la  metropole,  a laquelle  nous  consacrons 
cette  courte  notice,  etait  construite  sur  la  bord  du  Oestrus.  Les  ruines  qui  subsistent  encore  dans  un  etat 
de  conservation  remarquable,  occupent  la  base  d’une  colline  quarree,  sur  laquelle  on  reconnait  les  vestiges 
des  plus  anciens  edifices.  Toutes  les  ruines  dans  la  plaine  sont  des  ouvrages  grecs  ou  romains.  Des  la 
plus  haute  antiquite  Perga  etait  celebre  par  son  Temple  de  Diane  pergeenne.  Cette  divinite  est  repre- 
sentee sur  les  medailles  de  Perga  sous  la  forme  d’un  cone,  ou  d’une  borne ; le  simulacre  est  place  au 
milieu  d’un  temple,  avec  deux  figures  de  sphinx  ou  de  griffons  de  chaque  cote ; l’exurgue  porte  l’inscrip- 
tion,  MANA'I'AS  HPIINA2.  Chaque  annee,  dit  Strabon,  La  Diane  pergeenne  etait  honoree  par  des 
processions  ou  panegyries,  qui  appelaient  dans  la  ville  un  grand  concours  d’etrangers.  Les  ceremonies 
qu’on  y pratiquait  avaient  une  grande  analogic  avec  celles  de  la  deesse  de  Comana ; e’est  azzez  dire  que 
ce  culte  se  confondait  avec  celui  d’Astarte  ou  de  la  Diane  Persique.  Le  culte  d’ Artemis  parait  avoir  ete 
la  base  de  la  religion  de  toute  cette  partie  de  l’Asie.  Artemis  etait  honoree  a Ephese,  a Magnesie  du 
Meandre,  a Perga,  et  a Comana  de  Cuppadoce.  Cette  divinite  avait  deux  temples  fameux  en  Perse, 
l’un  a Concobar,  dont  on  voit  encore  les  ruines,  et  l’autre  dans  l’Elymais,  qui  fut  ruine  par  Antiochus. 
Le  Temple  de  Diane  a Perga  etait  situe  sur  la  colline  qui  fut  certainement  le  berceau  de  l’ancienne 
ville.  Ses  ruines  ne  consistent  qu’en  qulques  murs  de  fonaations  et  quelques  fragmens  sculptes,  qui 
annoncent  le  beau  temps  de  l’art  grec.  II  est  probable  qu’il  fut  ruine  par  les  Chretiens  lorsque  la  ville 
eut  embrassee  le  Christianisme. 

Les  conquerants  de  l’Asie  se  rendirent  tom  a tour  maitres  de  Perga.  Alexandre,  marchant  contre 
Darius,  campa  devant  ses  murailles ; les  habitants  refuserent  d’abord  de  lui  ouvrir  leurs  portes ; mais 
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une  fois  sa  puissance  perde  aneantie,  le  roi  de  Macedonie  devint  tranquille  possesseur  de  toute  la 
Pamphylie. 

Manlius,  dans  sa  campagne  contre  les  Galates,  soumit  et  ran§onna  Perga ; c’est  la  demiere  fois  que 
cette  raetropole  fit  un  acte  de  ville  fibre.  Sourmise  aux  rois  grecs,  et  ensuite  aux  Rornains,  elle  suivit  le 
sort  des  autres  villes  de  la  contree. 

Mais  peu  d’annees  apres  ces  evenements,  la  ville  de  Perga  devait  acquerir  un  illustration  plus 
durable  parmi  les  nations  chretiennes.  St.  Paul  apres  avoir  quitte  Antiocfie  vint  en  compagnie  de 
Barnabe  (xx  Acts  xii,  13)  “ debarquer  a Perga;  cette  ville  n’etait  qu’a  soixante  stades  (fiuit  milles)  de 
la  mer.  II  n’y  sejourna  point,  et  partit  immediatement  pour  precher  la  parole  du  Christ  a Antioche,  a 
Lystra,  et  a Derbe,  ou  furent  fondees  les  premieres  eglises  en  Asie.  A leur  retom’  les  Apotres  precherent 
a Perga,  et  bientot  le  christianisme  se  repandit  dans  la  contree.  Plus  tard  Perga  fut  elevee  au  rang  de 
metropole  ecclesiastique ; mais  dans  le  YIIe  siecle  cette  prerogative  fut  donnee  a Syllaeum,  ville  voisine. 
Les  eveques  de  Perga  disparaissent  des  notices  ecclesiastiques  sans  qu’on  puisse  bien  en  expliquer  la 
cause. 

Un  autre  phenomene  inexplique  se  manifeste  dans  les  mines  memes  de  Perga.  On  n’y  observe 
aucun  monument  posterieur  au  Ve  siecle.  Presque  tous  les  monuments  rornains  sont  encore  debout ; ils 
ne  sont  mines  que  par  l’effect  du  temps ; les  murailles  sont  encore  debout.  II  est  evidence  que  cette  ville 
fut  abandonnee  par  sa  population  dans  un  espace  de  temps  tres  limite.  On  n’y  observe  pas  d’edifice  qui 
date  du  moyen-age,  et  encore  moins  de  la  domination  musulmane. 

II  est  probable  que  c’est  a cette  cause  d’abandon  que  le  titre  d’Eveche  fut  transports  a Syllaeum. 

Les  Ruines  de  Perga. — Nous  avons  dit  quelques  mots  du  Temple,  c’est  le  seul  edifice  qui  soit  ante- 
rieur  a la  domination  romaine.  La  forme  de  la  ville  est  celle  d’un  grand  quadrilatere,  appuye  au  nord 
a la  base  de  la  colline.  Les  murailles  sont  conservees  dans  tout  leur  perimetre;  elles  sont  baties  en 
grands  blocs  de  pierre,  de  taille  et  flanquees  de  tours  quarres  de  travail  hellenique.  Dans  l’interieur 
des  murailles  on  remarque  des  casemates  et  de  chemins  couverts  pour  mettre  les  assieges  a 1’arbri  des 
attaques  du  dehors.  On  ne  remarque  pas  de  fosses  ni  d’ouvrages  avances  comme  dans  certaines  vifies 
byzantines — Nicee,  Orfa,  et  Constantinople,  il  n’y  avait  meme  point  de  fosse. 

On  entrait  dans  la  ville  par  quatre  portes,  une  a l’est,  l’autre  a l’ouest,  et  des  deux  autres  au  sud. 
Les  portes  de  l’est  et  de  l’ouest  sont  reliees  par  une  grande  me,  toute  bordee  de  portiques  et  de  bati- 
ments  decores  de  pilastres  d’ordre  Coriuthien.  Dans  quelques  endroits  ces  batiments  sont  conserves 
jusqu’a  la  corniche.  A droite  du  portique  est  un  vaste  edifice  tout  en  pierres  de  taille,  compose  de 
grandes  salles,  bien  eclairees,  et  dont  la  decoration  interieure  consistait  en  peintures  faites  sur  le  stuc. 
La  forme  de  cet  edifice  differe  de  ce  que  nous  pouvons  observer  dans  d’ autres  mines.  H est  difficile 
d’en  reconnaitre  la  destination  primitive,  peut-etre  etait-ce  la  Gerousia,  salle  d’assemblee  du  Senat.  Non 
loin  de  la  est  un  monument  orne  de  colonnes  d’ordre  dorique  grec.  II  se  compose  d’um  atrium  et  d’une 
salle  avec  un  liemicycle.  C’etait,  sans  doute,  la  Lesche  (Ae'crx^),  comme  il  y en  avait  une  a Delphes,  ou 
Polygnote  avait  peint  des  tableaux  restes  celebres.  Dans  la  partie  sud  de  la  ville  sont  les  ruines  d’une 
basilique,  ornee  de  colonnes  corinthiennes,  et  un  edifice  circulaire,  flanque  de  tours  rondes,  dont  l’interieur 
etait  decore  d’une  colonnade  en  marbre  blanc.  Malheureusement  les  Turcs  du  village  voisin,  nomme 
Mourfana  y ont  etabli  une  carriere  pour  faire  des  tombeaux  avec  les  blocs  de  marble ; ces  tombeaux  sont 
transportes  a Adalia. 

Outre  les  edifices  que  nous  avons  mentionnes  l’interieur  de  la  ville  contient  d’innombrables  debris  de 
maisons,  de  portiques,  et  de  ruines  encore  indeterminees  ; mais  les  inscriptions  y sont  tres  rares  ou  meme 
presque  nulles.  Cela  vient  de  l’usage  ou  sont  les  Turcs  de  prendre  ces  pierres  pour  faire  des  tombeaux. 

L’etendue  de  la  ville  ne  depasse  pas  39  hectares  de  France,  c’est  environ  390,000  yards  quarres. 
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En  y supposant  une  population  de  sept  on  huit  mille  limes  on  depasse  les  limites  de  la  densite  des 
populations  des  villes  antiques ; cependant  les  deux  monuments  qui  nous  restent  ii  decrire  pouraient 
contenir  une  assistance,  au  moins  triple,  nous  verrons  a expliquer  cette  anomalie. 

Le  Theatre , Le  Stacie. — Ces  monuments  sont  situcs  dans  la  partic  sud-ouest  de  la  ville,  et  adosses  a 
une  colline  qui  ferme  la  plaine  de  ce  cote.  Le  Theatre  est  une  des  plus  vastes  monuments  ne  ce  genre 
qui  nous  restent  de  l’antiquite.  Le  rayon  ou  la  moite  de  son  grand  axe  se  decompose  de  la  maniree 


anglaises) : — 


Rayon  de  l’orchestre 
Largeur  dn  podium 
Largeur  de  la  premiere  precinction 
Podium  de  la  deuxieme  precinction 
Idem  idem 

Seconde  precinction 
Portique  superieur  . 


de 

les 

m. 

c. 

20 

46 

2 

19 

13 

04 

2 

20 

1 

04 

10 

98 

6 

29 

Total  du  rayon  . . . . . 56  20 

Ce  qui  donne  un  diametre  de  112m.  40c.,  plus  de  300  pieds  anglais.  La  premiere  precinction  a vingt- 
et-un  rangs  de  gradins  tous  en  place ; la  seconde  precinction  a dix-huit  rangs  de  gradins  tous  en  place. 
En  prenant  le  developpement  de  tous  les  gradins  on  obtient  les  mesures  suivantes : — 


m. 

Premiere  precinction — developpement  des  gradins  . 2898 

Seconde  precinction — developpement  des  gradins  . 3900 

Total 6798 

En  attribuant  50  centimetres  par  place  pour  un  spectateur,  on  trouve  que  13,596  spectateurs  pouvaient 
tenir  a l’aise  dans  cette  vaste  enceinte.  On  ne  comprend  pas  dans  cette  evaluation  ni  l’orchestre,  oil  les 
Romains  mettaient  des  spectateurs,  ni  les  portiques  superieurs  qui  etaient  reserves  aux  femmes. 

Nous  voyons,  en  effect,  sur  un  des  gradins  de  la  precinction  superieure,  l’inscription : IEPEIA2 
APTEMIA02  (de  la  pretresse  Diane).  C’etait  la  place  de  la  grande  pretresse  du  Temple  qui  avait  droit 
d’assister  aux  representations  sceniques. 

Les  degagements  de  ce  vaste  edifice  etaient  menages  avec  une  rare  intelligence.  Une  partie  du 
monument  etant  assise  sur  la  pente  de  la  montagne,  la  foule  pouvait  arriver  a la  seconde  precinction 
par  le  portique  superieur ; elle  descenait  sur  les  gradins  par  dix-neuf  petits  escaliers,  appeles  par  les 
les  Grecs  parodi,  dont  les  marches  etait  eutaillees  dans  les  gradins  meme. 

Pour  la  premiere  precinction.  II  y avait  deux  corridors  ou  vomitoires,  par  lesquels  on  entrait  du 
dehors  ; on  pouvait  aussi  monter  aux  gradins  par  de  petits  escaliers  qui  communiquaient  avec  l’orchestre. 

Dix  petits  escaliers  ou  parodi  desservaient  les  vingt-et-un  gradins. 

Le  portique  superieur  etait  orne  de  soixante-dix  colonnes  de  marbre  blanc  supportant  les  arcades. 

Nous  sommes  forces  de  passer  sous  silence  une  foule  de  details  de  construction  pour  arriver  a cette 
partie  du  Theatre  antique  si  importante  et  si  rarement  conservee.  Nous  voulons  parler  de  la  scene.  La 
scene  du  Theatre  de  Perga  peut  etre  consideree  comme  le  reste  le  plus  important  de  ce  genre  qui  nous  reste 
de  toute  l’antiquite.  Elle  est  batie  avec  un  luxe  de  materiaux  inoui,  et  si  la  partie  superieure  est  ecroulee 
on  ne  doit  attribuer  ce  fait  qu’a  Faction  d’un  tremblement  de  terre.  La  scene  a soixante-six  metres  d 
longueur  sur  une  largeur  de  quartorze.  C’est  cette  partie  que  les  anciens  appelaient  proscenium 
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Derriere  le  proscenium,  sur  lequel  se  donnait  la  representation,  il  existe  une  longue  galerie  voutee,  oil  sc 
tenaient  les  acteurs : c’est  la  salle  des  mimes,  ou  parascenium.  Au-dessous  est  une  autre  galerie  pour 
les  machines : c’est  l’hyposcenium.  La  scene  elle-meme  etait  en  bois,  couverte  d’un  plancher  pour  le 
jeu  des  decorations.  La  facade  de  ce  vaste  ensemble,  ce  que  nous  appelons  le  fond  du  theatre,  faisant 
face  aux  spectateurs,  etait  decoree  au  rez  de  chaussee  d’un  ordre  de  pilastres  de  marbre  blanc,  suppor- 
tant  un  riche  entablement,  et  au  premier  etage  d’un  second  ordre  de  colonnes ; au  dessus  etait  la 
couverture  de  la  scene,  formant  comrne  un  auvent  au  dessus  des  acteurs : c’est  de  cette  partie  de  la 
scene  qu’on  faisait  descentre  les  dieux  et  les  genies,  Deus  ex  machina.  Pollux  parle  aussi  d’une  toile  se 
mouvant  sur  des  treuils,  et  qu’il  appelle  katablema ; c’etait  une  toile  de  fond  mobile,  sur  laquelle  etaient 
peints  soit  des  palais,  des  paysages  ou  des  maisons ; elle  s’elevait  du  fond  de  l’hyposcenium.  II  y avait 
aussi  des  cylindres  mobiles,  dont  parle  Vitruve ; mais  on  voit  combien  cette  description  est  defectueuse 
a cote  de  celle  de  Pollux. 

Le  chceur  chez  les  Grecs  se  tenait  dans  l’orchestre  autour  du  Thymele,  sorte  d’autel  eleve. 

Les  musiciens  etaient  a droite  et  a gauche,  et  quelquefois  meles  au  chceur. 

Tout  le  Theatre  etait  couvert  par  une  grande  toile,  velarium  qui  mettait  les  spectateurs  a l’abri  du 
soleil.  En  un  mot,  chez  les  anciens  la  representation  scenique  n’etait  ni  moins  variee  ni  moms  splendide 
que  chez  les  modernes. 

Un  modele  en  relief  d’un  part,  execute  sur  une  grande  dimension,  pourrait  sert  donner  une  idee  de 
tous  les  details  que  renferme  ce  monument. 

Le  Stade  est  un  monument  beaucoup  plus  simple,  et  non  moins  bien  conserve.  Sa  longuer  est  de 
232m.  30c.,  et  sa  largeur  de  36m.  30c.  II  a treize  rangs  de  gradins,  et  pouvait  donner  place  a 10,670 
spectateurs.  On  sait  que  toutes  ces  fetes  publiques  etaient  en  rapport  constant  avec  les  ceremonies 
religieuses.  II  est  certain  que  les  habitants  des  villes  voisines  y etaient  convies,  car  la  population  de 
Perga  n’eut  pas  suffi  pour  remplir  ces  monuments. 

La  ville  d’Aspendus  voisine  de  Perga  renferme  des  monuments  qui  ne  sont  pas  moins  dignes  de 
fixer  l’attention  des  erudits.  Ce  simple  aper9u  peut  donner  une  idee  des  tresors  d’antiquite  qui  existent 
dans  cette  partie  peu  connue  de  l’Asie  Mineure. 

The  President,  Professor  Donaldson,  said  M.  Texier  had  been  very  kind  in  describing  to  them 
the  monuments  of  that  very  interesting  town.  He  had  also  called  attention  to  several  other  places,  and 
to  the  great  number  and  extent  of  the  monuments  to  be  found  in  that  country.  The  fact  was,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  Perga  had  been  a sacred  city,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  citizens  themselves  that  these  large  edifices  had  been  erected,  as  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  at  the 
times  when  the  sacred  games  were  held.  At  that  period  it  was  necessary  to  have  large  theatres  to  afford 
accommodation  for  the  crowds  who  assembled  on  those  occasions  to  witness  the  performances.  Therefore, 
the  mere  size  of  the  town  was  no  measure  of  the  importance  of  the  place ; and  the  magnitude  of  the 
monuments  afforded  no  comparison  by  which  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  town.  He  did  not  know 
whether  any  gentleman  present,  who  had  travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  them 
any  observations  on  the  subject.  It  certainly  was  very  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a theatre  found 
with  all  the  various  parts  and  details  so  perfect  as  M.  Texier  had  described. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pttt, t.an,  Fellow,  said  that  the  most  perfect  theatre  he  had  seen  was  that  of  Miletus,  but 
in  this  the  proscenium  was  destroyed.  He  believed  that  no  other  theatre  existed  so  perfect  as  that  of 
Perga,  which  M.  Texier  had  so  ably  described. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  then  voted  to  M.  Texier  for  his  excellent  address. 
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PERGA.— TOPOGRAPHIE  DE  LA  VILLE. 

Being  a sequel  to  the  Lecture  delivered  by  M.  Charles  Texier,  Hon.  Fellow,  at  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  18th,  1863.  With  a Plate  of  the  Town. 


Construction  cles  Monuments. 

La  ville  de  Perga  est  restee  ignoree  jusqu’a  l’annee  1836,  on  croyait  meme  que  ses  ruines  avaient 
completement  disparu.  Plusieurs  voyageurs  notamment  le  General  Ivhoeler  et  M.  de  Corancez,  qui  avaient 
fait  le  voyage  de  Side  a Adalia  avaient  longe  la  cote  et  n’ avaient  pas  aperpu  ces  murailles.  Les  premiers 
renseignements  sur  leur  existence  me  furent  donnes  par  le  Pacha  d’ Adalia  en  Aout,  1836  II  y avait 
me  dit-il  d’importantes  ruines  au  village  de  Mourtana  a six  lieures  de  route  (16  milles  Anglais)  a Test 
d’ Adalia.  Le  lendemain  accompagne  de  gens  de  sa  maison  nous  partimes  pour  visiter  ces  ruines. 

A une  lieure  de  route,  nous  franchimes  le  fleuve  Catarrhactes,  aujourd’hui  Douden,  qui  avant 
de  se  jeter  a la  mer  s’epanche  dans  la  plaine  en  de  vastes  marais  sur  lesquels  on  a construit  une 
chaussee  des  pierres.  Sur  la  rive  gauche  du  fleuve  le  terrein  s’eleve  insensiblement  en  formant 
quelques  collines,  c’est  la  ligne  de  partage  des  eaux  du  Catarrhactes  et  du  Oestrus ; tout  ce 
territoire  est  aride  et  desert.  Arrives  au  sommet  des  collines  apres  cinq  heures  de  marche,  nous 
decouvrons  une  immense  etendue  de  pays  convert  de  paturages,  c’est  la  plaine  de  Pampliylie  qui  s’etend 
sans  interruption  jusqu’aux  montagnes  qui  marquent  le  cours  de  l’Eurymedon.  Des  bouquets  de  verdure 
repandus  de  distance  en  distance  indiquent  les  villages,  mais  ils  sont  desertes  pendant  l’ete  a cause  de 
1’insalubrite  de  l’air,  les  habitans  se  retirent  sur  les  pentes  inferieures  du  Mont  Taurus  qui  horde  la 
plaine  du  cote  du  nord.  Les  collines  au  sommet  desquelles  nous  etions  se  terminent  a Test  d’une 
maniere  abrupte,  presque  verticale  c’est  un  fait  geologique  assez  remarquable. 

Nous  apercevons  presque  a nos  pieds  une  grande  ville  dans  laquelle  s’elevent  de  grands  arbres,  on 
croirait  qu’elle  renferme  une  nombreuse  population,  elle  est  entouree  de  hautes  murailles  blanches 
flanquees  de  tours  ; mais,  me  disent  les  guides,  cette  ville  est  completement  deserte,  on  ne  trouve  des 
habitans  qu’au  village  de  Mourtana;  c’est  la  que  nous  nous  rendons  directement.  Le  village  est  assis  sur 
la  pente  d’une  colline,  il  se  compose  d’une  centaine  d’liabitations,  et  les  voyageurs  y trouvent  des 
ressources  suffisantes. 

Au  sud  du  village  et  au  nord  de  la  ville  s’eleve  une  montagne  isolee,  et  de  forme  a peu  pres  quarree 
couronnee  par  un  large  plateau,  son  etendue  n’a  pas  plus  de  7 00  yards  en  tous  sens  ses  flancs  sont 
presque  verticaux,  on  n’y  arrive  que  par  un  chemin  en  zig-zag  du  cote  du  sud.  Les  murailles  de  la  ville 
viennent  s’amortir  au  pied  de  cette  montagne  qui  etait  l’Acropole,  et  qui  par  sa  constitution  offrait  un 
moyen  puissant  de  defense.  Une  petite  riviere  qui  vient  du  nord  passe  au  sud  du  village  et  contourne  la 
montagne  de  l’Acropole  du  cote  du  nord,  ce  qui  la  rendait  inattaquable  de  ce  cote.  Cette  riviere  n’est 
qu’un  affluent  du  Cestrus  qui  coule  a trois  milles  a l’est  de  la  ville  venant  directement  du  nord.  Cette 
riviere  est  large  d’environ  cent  yards,  elle  n’est  pas  gueable  une  partie  de  l’annee. 

Comme  nous  n’avons  trouve  dans  ces  ruines  aucune  inscription  qui  mentionne  le  nom  de  Perga,  on 
se  demandera  peut  etre  quelle  certitude  on  peut  avoir  sur  l’identite  de  cette  ville. 

Strabon  dans  sa  description  de  la  Pamphylie  nomme  successivement  Attalia  sur  le  Catarrhactes, 
Perga  sur  le  Cestrus  a soixante  stades  (sept  milles  et  demi)  de  la  cote,  et  Aspendus  sur  l’Eurymedon ; 
il  dit  de  plus  que  Perga  etait  celebre  par  son  temple  de  Diane,  enfin  que  Syllseum  ville  voisine  etait 
visible  des  hauteurs  de  Perga. 

Ces  trois  conditions  se  trouvent  remplies  par  la  situation  de  ces  ruines,  on  ne  peut  se  tromper  sur 
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le  nom  du  fleuve;  un  gradin  du  theatre  prouve  qu’il  y avait  en  cette  ville  une  grande  pretressede  Diane 
enfin  en  montant  sur  l’Acropole  on  apergoit  a quatre  milles  de  distance  la  ville  de  Syllseum  aujourd’hui 
Hassar,  qui  a ete  visitee  par  le  regrettable  et  savant  M.  Daniell  (Travels  in  Lycia),  et  qui  en  a aussi 
constate  l’identite  ; on  lie  peut  done  douter  que  nous  n’ayons  retrouve  la  ville  premiere  etape  de  St.  Paul 
quand  il  est  venu  convertir,  nous  pouvons  dire  conquerir,  l’Asie  Mineure. 

La  geologie  de  la  contree  est  digne  de  remarque.  La  formation  de  cette  partie  du  Taurus  appar- 
tient  a l’etage  du  calcaire  a nummulites,  qui  constitue  une  grande  partie  des  montagnes  de  la  cote  et 
des  lies.  L’etage  inferieur  contient  des  gryphees  et  des  hippurites.  Les  collines  qui  bordent  la  plaine 
de  Perga  a l’ouest  sont  d’une  nature  plus  recente ; la  coupe  verticale  de  la  montagne  met  a decouvert  les 
tranches  des  couches  geologiques  de  maniere  qu’on  peut  les  lire  comme  les  feuillets  d’un  livre. 

La  base  est  formee  d’un  banc  puissant  de  calcaire  grossier  marin  d’une  contexture  solide,  et  qui  a 
ete  employe  dans  la  construction  des  monuments  de  la  ville.  Sur  ce  banc  repose  mi  lit  de  gres  calcaire 
(sand-stone),  compose  de  sable  quarzeux ; il  est  subordonne  a un  banc  de  gres  brun  plus  dur  que  le 
precedent,  mais  qui  n’a  pas  d’homogeneite  et  qui  n’a  pas  pu  etre  employe  dans  les  constructions.  La 
nature  de  la  colline  change  tout-a-coup.  Sur  le  gres  brun  repose  un  banc  tres  haut  de  breche  calcaire, 
forme  d’un  ciment  calcaire  marneux  tres  solide,  renfermant  des  fragmens  de  calcaire  dont  les  angles  sont 
aigus  et  les  aretes  vives.  Enfin  la  partie  superieure  de  la  colline  est  composee  d’un  banc  de  poudingue, 
forme  de  petits  cailloux  de  quarz  et  de  calcaire  arrondis,  comme  s’ils  avaient  ete  longtemps  roules  par 
les  eaux.  C’est  a n’en  pas  douter  un  terrein  de  sediment  depose  par  les  fleuve  a une  epoque  geologique 
ancienne.  La  montagne  isolee  d’ Acropolis  est  composee  de  couches  qui  concordent  assez  regulierement 
avec  celles  que  nous  avons  decrites. 

Maintenant  a quel  phenomene  faut  il  attribuer  cette  falaise  verticale  que  constitue  les  parois  de  la 
colline  ? Est-ce  a un  soulevement  subit  des  couches  terrestres,  ou  a,  1’ erosion  des  eaux  du  Oestrus  qui 
s’est  ouvert  une  vallee  entre  les  deux  montagnes?  Nous  penchons  vers  ce  dernier  avis,  les  vallees 
d’erosion  sont  tres  nombreuses  en  Asie  Mineure ; la  Lycie  en  offre  un  exemple  bien  marque  dans  la 
riviere  de  Myra. 

Dans  le  sud  de  la  colline  se  trouve  aussi  un  grand  gisement  de  calcaire  d’eau  douce  ou  tuf  de 
travertin  qu’a  ete  employe  dans  les  monumens  de  Perga  pour  les  remplissages  des  murs ; ce  tuf  est  de 
mauvaise  qualite,  mais  il  est  remarquable  pour  sa  legerete. 

Ces  tufs  d’eau  douce  se  trouvent  dans  une  autre  montagne  a deux  milles  au  sud  de  la  ville. 

La  ville  est  done  situee  dans  une  vallee,  bornee  au  nord  par  la  montagne  de  T Acropole,  a l’ouest  par 
la  chaine  de  collines  de  Mourtana,  et  au  sud  par  la  colline  de  travertin ; elle  s’ouvre  a Test  sur  la  grande 
plaine  de  Pampbylie  ou  coule  le  Oestrus. 

Il  est  a croire  que  dans  l’anti quite  la  colline  du  sud  donnait  naissance  a une  source  tres  abondante, 
qui  avait  ete  utilisee  pour  fournir  a Perga  de  l’eau  salubre,  car  un  aqueduc  qui  prend  naissance  a cette 
montagne  se  dirige  sur  la  ville.  Les  arcades  sont  couvertes  d’epaisses  couches  de  stalactites ; toutes  les 
eaux  de  cette  contree  possedent  au  plus  haut  degre  la  propriete  incrustante. 

Plan  de  la  Ville  et  Observations  sur  les  Monuments. 

L'  Acropolis. — Il  faut  croire  que  dans  la  derniere  periode  de  l’existence  de  la  ville  la  surface  de 
1’ Acropolis  a ete  tout  a fait  abandonnee  comme  etant  d’un  acces  trop  difficile,  on  n’y  observe  en  effet  aucun 
edifice  debout,  mais  le  terrein  est  couvert  de  fondations  de  murailles ; ajoutons  toutefois  qu’on  n’y  trouve 
aucun  vestige  de  constructions  archaiques.  Le  plateau  n’etait  pas  entoure  de  murs  ; sa  situation  isolee 
presentait  sans  doute  les  conditions  d’une  defense  suffisante.  On  y arrivait  du  cote  du  sud  par  le  chemin 
taille  dans  le  roc  dont  nous  avons  parle,  on  trouve  en  haut  les  traces  d’une  porte  ou  Propylee  qui  donnait 
acces  dans  la  citadelle. 
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Le  temple  de  Diane,  dont  les  fondations  sont  encore  apparentes,  etait  situe  a Test ; il  est  probable 
iju’il  fat  detruit  sous  l’empire  Byzantin,  peut-etre  sous  Theodose  qui  fit  rascr  un  si  grand  nombre  de 
temples.  Cc  monument  nc  nous  est  done  connu  que  par  les  medailles  ; nous  trouvons  une  serie  de 
medailles  de  Perga,  ou  le  temple  est  represente  ayant  au  centre  l’effigie  de  la  deese,  sous  la  forme 
d’un  cone  ou  d’une  borne ; le  temple  est  tetrastyle.  Cette  medaille  est  du  temps  de  Gordien  (voir  la 
collection  du  Musee  Britannique),  d’autres  medailles  de  bronze  represented  la  deesse  sous  la  ineme  effigie 
Mais  il  est  d’autres  medailles  de  Perga  notamment  un  beau  tetradrachme  en  argent  qui  represente 
la  deese  sous  la  forme  connue  de  Diane  chasseresse ; dans  le  champ  sont  represents  le  cerf 
et  le  griffon,  attributs  de  la  deesse.  Il  est  certain  que  du  temps  de  Ciceron  Perga  possedait  une  statue 
de  Diane  avec  ces  attributs,  car  Ciceron  dans  son  plaidoyer  contre  Verres  lui  dit : “Ilya  Perga  une 
statue  de  Diane  tres  veneree,  vous  avez  depouille,  Verres,  cette  statue  de  tous  ses  ornements  vous  avez 
soustrait  ses  colliers  d’or  ses  bracelets  d’or.”  Comme  la  medaille  de  Gordien  est  d’une  epoque  assez 
recente  doit-on  supposer  qu’il  y avait  sur  l’Acropole  deux  temples,  l’un  avec  la  figure  archaique  de  Diane, 
l’autre  avec  la  forme  humaine  ? les  ruines  lie  permettent  pas  de  decider  cette  question.  Une  autre 
medaille  avec  legende  Cilicienne  nous  fait  voir  que  le  culte  de  la  deesse  etait  etabli  a Perga  depuis  la 
plus  haute  antiquite. 

Le  nom  de  Perga,  comme  celui  de  Pergame  et  du  Pergama  de  Troie,  vient  de  la  racine  Perg  ( Pyrgos ), 
dont  les  Allemands  ont  fait  Berg,  montagne.  Cette  observation  qui  avait  ete  faite  par  un  philologue  bien 
avant  la  decouverte  de  la  ville,  s’est  verifiee  par  l’existence  de  la  montagne  de  l’Acropole. 

Les  autres  ruines  qui  se  trouvent  sur  ce  plateau  ne  sauraient  presenter  beaucoup  d’interet.  Il  y 
avait  au  centre  un  grand  edifice  d’un  construction  mediocre,  qui  peut  avoir  ete  un  palais,  et  plusieurs 
citernes ; les  eaux  de  la  plaine  ne  pouvant  arriver  jusques-la. 

Les  Murs. — Si  nous  partons  de  Tangle  sud  ouest  de  l’Acropole  pour  faire  le  tour  de  la  ville,  nous 
arrivons  bientot  a une  porte  aujourd’hiu  ruinee,  mais  qui  ne  presentait  aucun  caractere  monumental,  elle 
conduit  a une  grande  rue  qui  traversait  la  ville  de  part  en  part  jusqu’a  la  porte  correspondante  du  cote 
de  Test.  Les  murailles  se  dirigent  droit  au  sud,  elles  sont  flanquees  de  tours  quarrees,  elles  sont  baties 
en  moellons,  et  indiquent  une  epoque  voisine  de  la  decadence. 

Apres  un  parcours  d’environ  400  yards,  dans  lequel  on  rencontre  lmit  tours  quarrees ; on  arrive 
dans  le  voisinage  du  Stade  et  du  Theatre  ; quoique  situes  extra  muros  ces  edifices  etaient  entoures  de 
portiques  et  de  monuments  somptueux,  dont  on  remarque  les  ruines.  Ici  les  murailles  se  dirigent  de 
l’ouest  a Test,  elles  sont  defendues  par  quatre  tours.  Ce  faubourg  renfermait  la  Necropole  dont  les 
sarcophages  sont  epars  le  long  du  chemin  et  de  nombreuses  maison  d’habitation.  Une  grande  rue  alignee 
nord  et  sud  est  partagee  dans  toute  sa  longuer  par  un  canal  de  marbre  a fleur  de  terre ; les  margelles 
ont  de  distance  en  distance  des  tetes  de  lion,  la  gueule  ouverte  de  sorte  qu’en  exhaussant  les  eaux  du 
canal  par  un  barrage,  elles  arrosaient  la  rue  qui  etait  sans  doute  bordee  d’arbres. 

L’extremite  des  murailles  se  rattache  a la  face  orientale  de  la  ville,  qui  va  droit  au  nord  rejoindre 
la  montagne  de  l’Acropole  ; cette  face  est  defendue  par  cinq  tours.  Ces  murailles  paraissent  dater  de 
l’ere  hellenique.  Elles  sont  baties  en  grandes  pierres  de  taille,  dont  les  assises  ont  environ  deux  pieds 
de  hauteur,  la  base  est  faite  eu  blocs  de  poudingue,  les  assises  sont  en  pierre  calcaire. 

Les  tours  dont  plusieurs  sont  encore  intactes  jusqu’au  sommet  ont  7 metres  10  centimetres  de  front,  et 
autant  d’epaisseur.  Elles  se  composent  d’un  soubassement  de  dix-sept  assises,  environ  neuf  metres  de  haut, 
a bossage  rustique,  et  d’un  etage  de  huit  assises,  qui  dans  l’interieur  forme  un  corps  de  garde,  trois  grandes 
fenetres  y sont  ouvertes.  Le  soubassement  est  perce  de  meurtrieres  pour  lancer  les  fleches.  Ces  tours 
ne  sont  pas  couvertes  en  plate-formes  comme  a l’ordinaire,  mais  elles  sont  couronnees  par  un  fronton 
formant  un  toit  a deux  pentes. 
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L’interieur  des  murailles  forme  une  suite  de  casemates  oil  logeaient  les  soldats  et  les  machines  de 
guerre.  La  porte  orientale  de  la  ville  n’offre  pas  d’autre  ornement  que  deux  tours  massives.  En  general 
les  habitans  de  Perga  mirent  peu  de  luxe  dans  la  construction  de  leurs  portes  de  ville. 

La  largeur  de  la  ville  de  Test  a l’ouest  est  d’environ  620  metres,  sa  longueur  de  880  metres  ; cette 
surface  avec  tous  les  angles  rentrans  ou  saillans  donne  a,  la  ville  intra  muros  une  etendue  de  39  hectares, 
6 ares,  29  centiares. 

Interieur  de  la  Ville. — La  porte  de  l’ouest  conduit  directement  a la  grande  rue  des  portiques,  dont 
le  parcours  n’est  interrompu  que  par  des  buissons  et  des  colonnes  abattues.  Sur  les  deux  faces  de  la  rue 
s’eleve  une  suite  de  batiments  tous  d’une  architecture  uniforme.  Les  fayades  se  composent  de  grands 
pilastres  d’ordre  corinthien,  espaces  de  5 metres  40  centimetres  entre  lesquels  s’ouvre  au  rez  de  chaussee 
une  porte  ornee  de  chambranles  et  de  consoles.  Immediatement  au-dessus  de  la  porte  s’ouvre  une  fenetre 
surmontee  d’un  fronton  qui  eclairait  la  salle  du  rez  de  chaussee.  Cette  salle  avait  toute  la  hauteur  de 
1’ordre,  c’est  a dire  environ  huit  metres. 

Au  dessus  des  pilastres  s’eleve  au  second  etage  en  attique,  eclaire  par  des  fenetres  plus  petites. 
Tous  les  intervalles  des  pilastres  out  la  mcme  disposition.  On  conc;oit  le  bel  ensemble  que  devait  pre- 
senter cette  rue  dont  les  lignes  d’architecture  n’etaient  interrompues  que  par  l’ouverture  des  rues 
transversales. 

La  conservation  de  ces  edifices  est  presque  complete  dans  le  centre  de  la  ville,  mais  dans  l’extremite 
est  ce  n’est  qu’un  amas  de  decombres.  Une  grande  quantite  de  colonnes  de  granit  d’une  petite  dimension 
(5  ou  6 metres)  est  eparse  sur  le  terrain ; on  ne  saurait  dire  positivement  comment  elles  se  rattachaient 
aux  edifices  encore  debout. 

Le  caractere  de  cette  architecture  et  les  sculptures  des  chapiteaux  se  rapportent  tout  a fait  a l’ere 
des  Antonins,  ou  peut-etre  d’Hadrien;  de  grands  ouvrages  ont  ete  executes  dans  les  villes  du  Littoral 
par  ces  empereurs. 

La  Gerousie,  ou  Salle  d'Assemblee  du  Senat. — Nous  connaissons  les  plans  des  Thermes,  des 
Gynmases,  des  Temples,  il  est  done  possible  quand  on  retrouve  un  ancien  edifice  de  pouvoir  dire  sur  le 
champ  s’il  appartient  a l’une  de  ces  classes  de  monumens. 

Pres  de  la  porte  de  l’ouest  s’eleve  un  vaste  edifice,  dont  la  largeur  totale  est  de  40  metres  environ, 
et  la  largeur  de  plus  de  60  metres.  H est  conserve  dans  toute  sa  hauteur,  les  voutes  seules  sont 
ecroulees.  Nous  ne  saurions  dire  quelle  etait  sa  destination,  mais  il  est  clair  qu’il  etait  affecte  aux 
sendees  civils.  E se  compose  de  six  grandes  salles  reliees  entr’elles  d’une  maniere  irreguliere,  et  ne 
communiquant  que  par  de  petites  portes. 

La  plus  grande  salle  est  un  rectangle,  qui  a 12  metres  de  long  sur  26  metres  de  large.  La  muraille 
d’un  cote  est  ornee  de  niches  quarrees,  l’autre  face  est  unie.  On  voit  encore  sur  les  murs  les  traces  des 
stucs  et  des  peintures.  A gauche  de  cette  salle  sont  trois  autres  salles  paralleles,  et  de  moindre  dimen- 
sion ; elles  sont  eclairees  par  de  larges  fenetres,  separees  en  trois  parties  par  des  pilastres  de  pierre  de 
taille,  encore  en  place,  et  reunis  par  une  architrave  qui  formait  l’imposte  de  la  voute. 

Enfin  a l’extremite  du  batiment  est  un  autre  salle,  eclairee  de  la  meme  martiere,  et  contenant  dans 
sa  partie  centrale  une  cellule  voutee,  une  espece  d’oratoire  ou  de  Sacellum. 

On  ne  voit  aucun  ornement  de  marbre,  le  tout  etait  bati  en  grandes  pierres  de  taille,  et  est  encore 
d’une  solidite  a defier  les  siecles.  On  peut  voir  par  cette  description  incomplete  que  cet  edifice  ne 
pouvait  etre  autre  chose  qu’un  magnifique  palais,  voila  pourquoi  on  peut  supposer  qu’il  servait  au  conseil 
superieur  des  citoyens.  Nous  avons  omis  de  dire  qu’a  l’exterieur  tout  l’edifice  s’eleve  sur  un  soubasse- 
ment  continu  de  pierres  de  taille,  mais  au  dehors  non  plus  on  n’appercjoit  aucune  decoration  architec- 
turale.  Ce  monument  est  marque  au  plan  sous  le  titre  de  Grand  Edifice. 
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Dans  la  premiere  partie  do  cette  notice  nous  avons  parle  dc  la  Lesche ; sa  position  est  marquee  au 
pi  an.  Les  colonnes  de  ce  monument  sont  d’ordre  Dorique  grec  cannele,  mais  c’est  evidemment  un 
ouvrage  romain. 

La  Basilique. — Dans  la  partie  sud  de  la  ville  est  un  autre  groupe  de  monumcns  sur  lequel  on  peut 
du  moins  kasarder  des  conjectures  sans  craindre  de  se  tromper  grandement. 

Nous  voyons  d’abord  une  vaste  nef,  terminee  par  un  hemicycle,  a droite  et  a gauche  de  la  nef  sont 
disposees  des  niches  quarrees ; c’est  bien  la  forme  d’une  basilique.  On  voit  encore  a une  certaine  hauteur 
les  restes  d’un  riche  entablement  en  marbre  blanc,  dont  la  frise  est  ornee  de  rinceaux.  Les  colonnes  et 
les  cliapitaux  corinthiens  sont  epars  sur  le  sol ; ils  out  le  caractere  de  la  sculpture  des  Antonins.  On  ne 
saurait  assigner  a cet  edifice  une  origine  chretienne.  Attenant  a la  basilique  sont  deux  grandes  salles 
d’une  architecture  semblable  a celles  que  nous  avons  decrites,  eclairees  de  meme  par  de  larges  fenetres ; 
c’est  un  caractere  des  monumens  romains  de  cette  ville.  On  concoit,  en  effet,  que  dans  ces  pays  brulants 
il  ait  ete  necessaire  d’aerer  les  habitations. 

C’est  pres  de  la  basilique  que  s’eleve  ce  singulier  edifice  dont  nous  avons  dit  quelques  mots  mais 
que  nous  n’avons  pas  observe  assez  en  detail  pour  hasarder  a son  sujet  meme  une  conjecture.  L’une 
des  grandes  tours  circulaires  qui  en  dependent  en  le  plus  haut  monument  de  la  ville.  A l’exterieur  est 
uu  grand  ecusson,  sur  lequel  est  sculpte  un  bouclier ; l’interieur  etait  decore  de  colonnes  et  de  revete- 
mens  de  marbre,  qui  vont  tous  les  jours  disparaissant. 

Nous  n’avons  retrouve  dans  la  ville  aucune  trace  certaine  de  1’ Hospice  de  St.  Michel  bati  a Perga 
par  ordre  de  Justinien  en  533,  et  dont  Procope  fait  mention  dans  son  livre  sur  les  Edifices.  On  le 
reconnaitrait  dans  la  masse  de  ruines  qui  avoisinent  l’Aqueduc. 

On  voit  que  dans  les  ruines  de  Perga  il  manque  deux  elemens  qui  abondent  dans  certaines  autres 
villes  antiques  : les  inscriptions  et  les  tombeaux.  N’est  ce  pas  une  singularity  dans  le  sort  de  certaines 
cites ; a Myra,  par  exemple,  les  tombeaux  se  trouvent  par  centaines,  et  les  vestiges  de  la  ville  ont  a peu 
pres  disparu.  A Perga  on  decouvre  a peine  les  fragmens  de  cinq  ou  six  sarcophages  sans  que  l’on  puisse 
dire  oil  a ete  s’engloutir  cette  nombreuse  population  qui  a cree  et  habite  tant  d’edifices  somptueux. 

Perga  a ete  pendant  longtemps  le  siege  d’un  eveche,  nous  n’avons  cependant  observe  aucune  mine 
d’Eglise,  aucune  inscription  chretienne  comme  on  en  trouve  tant  dans  les  villes  de  la  cote ; il  s’en  suit 
que  l’abandon  de  cette  ville,  la  cause  de  la  desertion,  pom-  ainsi  dire,  simultanee  de  ses  liabitans,  restent 
encore  un  mystere.  L’on  peut  aj outer  que  les  ruines  de  Perga  sont  vouees  a la  solitude,  l’insalubrite  de 
l’air  empecliera  desormais  une  nouvelle  population  de  s’y  etablir. 
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Mr.  John  P.  SEDDON,  Honorary  Secretary,  then  read  the  following  paper:  — 

HEADS  PLACED  OVER  ARCHES. 

By  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  E.R.S.,  Honorary  Member. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  18th,  1803. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  held  on  the  1st  of  December,  1862, 
attention  was  particularly  drawn  by  Mr.  Street  to  the  carved  heads  introduced  as  keystones  in  the 
arches  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel,*  in  Cornwall;  and  in  the  paper  which  he  read  to  the 
meeting  on  that  occasion,  the  occurrence  of  the  carved  heads  in  that  position,  was  noticed  by  bim  as 
“ a most  rare  arrangement.”  Mr.  Ashpitel  also,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  church  was  “ of  alien  foundation ; but  Mr.  White  dissented  from  the  latter  opinion, 
considering  the  church  to  be  the  design  of  an  English  architect ; and  after  stating  that  it  presented 
a peculiarity  almost  unique,  observed  that  there  was  “ a most  singular  instance”  of  it  “in  the  case  of 
the  ancient  British  or  Irish  church  of  St.  Perran,  or  Pyran,  at  Perranzabuloe,”  built  “ about  the  year 
470  or  180;”  and  that  as  this  church  had  “ in  its  arches  heads  introduced,  very  much  in  the  same 
sort  of  wav  as  that  of  St.  Michael  Penkevel,”  there  “ might  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  some 
tradition  of  the  kind,  and  this  might  be  the  only  instance  still  left.”  Some,  again,  have  considered 
the  introduction  of  carved  heads  on  the  centre  and  sides  of  arches  as  a peculiarity  derived  from 
Ireland. 

The  arched  doorway  of  St.  Perran’s,  to  which  Mr.  White  alludes,  has  long  since  been  destroyed ; 
and  the  rude  heads,  preserved  in  the  Truro  Museum,  are  all  that  now  remain  to  show  its  character. 
But,  though  unusual,  the  introduction  of  a human  head  over  the  centre  of  the  arch,  and  another  at  each 
Olid  of  the  dripstone,  or  hood-mould, t is  not  confined  to  the  two  buildings  above  mentioned,  nor  to 
churches  of  Ireland,  or  Cornwall ; and  two  other  very  remarkable  instances  occur,  one  in  the  doorway 
of  Tidmarsh  church,  near  Pangbourne,  in  Berkshire,  and  the  other  at  Rhossili  church,  in  Gower, 
South  Wales;  each  doorway  being  the  entrance  to  the  church  on  the  south  side,  with  a porch  before 
it  of  more  recent  time.  They  are  both  of  late  Norman  style. J That  of  Tidmarsh  is  profusely 
ornamented,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  no  columns  or  imposts,  but  a double  hooded  arch,  with 
the  mouldings  continuing  from  the  ground  entirely  round  the  head  of  the  arch,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  leave  a flat  space  in  place  of  the  impost,  with  a corresponding  projection  of  the  mouldings  in  this 
part,  and  a similar  projection  over  the  human  head  that  rises  above  the  centre.  The  arch  at  Rhossili 
has  merely  a double  set  of  chevrons,  and  a moulding  very  nearly  related  to  the  so-called  “ crow’s-foot” 
in  the  hood-mould ; which  may,  perhaps,  bring  its  date  to  about  1150,  a.d.  ; and  the  arch  springs 
from  imposts  on  engaged  columns.  At  the  base  of  the  archivolt  of  the  inner  archway  is  an  indication 
of  the  early  English  style,  in  the  moulding-termination  and  the  chamfered  edges  of  the  doorway, 
but  this  may  be  a later  embellishment  of  its  originally  rectangular  face.  At  each  end  of  the  dripstone, 
or  hood-mould,  is  a human  head,  and  another  at,  or  rather  near,  its  centre ; for  it  is  very  carelessly 
placed,  and  there  is  some  appearance  of  the  stones  in  that  part  having  been  thrown  down,  and  put  up 


* This  name,  doubtless  the  Celtio  Pen-ceffyl , “ horse’s  head,”  would  have  been  curiously  illustrated  if  one  of  the  head^ 
had  been  that  of  a “horse,” — (Ceffyl,  the  Latin  Caballus.) 

f I do  not  use  the  term  label,  as  it  should  only  be  applied  to  a horizontal  dripstone. 

\ Over  a Norman  doorway  lately  standing  at  the  church  of  Findern,  in  Derbyshire,  was  a small  full-length  human 
figure  at  each  end  of  the  hood.— (v.  Reliquary  of  April,  1863,  p.  191.) 
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again  by  later  workmen  less  skilful  than  the  original  builders.  Here,  then,  in  Norman  time,  we  have 
the  central  head,  as  well  as  those  at  the  end  of  the  dripstone ; and  whether  the  church  of  St.  Perran, 
or  Piranus,  at  Peranzabuloe,  was  of  early  British  or  Irish  construction,  there  is  no  authority  for 
supposing  that  the  custom  of  introducing  such  heads  originated  in,  or  was  brought  to,  this  country 
from  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of  an  ornament  at  the  summit  of  the  arch,  whereby  the 
mouldings  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  curve  of  the  archivolt,  and  to  conform  to  the  increased 
height  of  that  ornament,  was  not  confined  to  the  fancies  of  British,  or  of  Norman  builders ; a similar 
decoration  occurs  also  in  Saxon  times,  and  some  windows  in  the  tower  of  Earl’s  Barton  have  a cross 
over  their  centre,  which  obliges  the  upper  mouldings  to  rise  over  it ; as  they  do  at  Tidmarsh  over 
the  head  placed,  in  like  manner,  at  the  centre. 

But  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  introduction  of  carved  heads  as  ornaments  in  the  centre, 
and  at  the  sides  of  arches,  are  found  in  early  Etruscan  buildings,  particularly  on  the  arched  gate  called 
Porta  del  arco,  at  Yolterra,  and  on  that  sculptured  on  one  of  the  ash-chests  found  in  a tomb  at  the 
same  place.  On  this  last  is  recorded  the  death  of  Capaneus,  who,  while  scaling  the  Ogygian  Gate 
at  Thebes  with  a ladder,  was  struck  by  lightning ; and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  identical 
‘L  Porta  del  arco,"  above  mentioned,  is  thereby  intended.  But,  in  justice  to  the  sculptor,  it  is  only 
fair  to  suppose  that,  if  he  had  wished  to  represent  it,  he  would  have  made  a more  correct  likeness  of 
the  entrance  to  his  native  city,  and  it  is  therefore  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  merely  gave 
the  general  character  of  an  Etruscan  gate,  rather  than  a particular  one  to  which  it  bears  no  very 
exact  resemblance,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  ornamented  with  three  heads.  This  was  a common 
feature ; and  in  the  elaborately  ornamented  gate  of  Perugia  we  have  again  the  three  heads,  though 
arranged  rather  differently,  one  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  two  in  the  spandrils  of  the  arch  ; 
while  above,  in  lieu  of  frieze,  is  a row  of  pillars,  or  square  columns,  and  each  of  the  three  central 
intercoluminations  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a man,  and  those  at  the  two  ends  by  the  forepart  of  a 
horse.*  Sometimes  the  heads  above  the  imposts  were  omitted  in  Etruscan  arches,  and  the  central 
one  was  alone  introduced  rising  above  the  line  of  the  uppermost  mouldings  of  the  archivolt,  as  at 
the  gate  of  Ealerii ; and  sometimes  this  central  head  was  merely  placed  on  the  keystone,  as  at  the 
Porta  del  Pove  at  the  same  Etruscan  city  and  elsewhere,  being  then  similar  to  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment over  Homan  arches.  But  in  these  last  the  central  head,  or  a full-length  human  figure,  frequently 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  uppermost  moulding,  or  hood  mould,  as  in  some  arches  of  triumph,  at  the 
so-called  “ Gate  of  Janus,”  at  Home,  and  on  other  buildings ; various  devices  were  also  introduced 
on  the  keystone  of  Boman  arches,  as  over  the  gate  of  Zaghwan  in  the  Begency  of  Tunis,  where  a 
circle  containing  an  inscription  is  placed  above  the  head  of  a ram,  and  is  crowned  by  a large  A ; and 
other  Boman  arches  have  the  simple  head  on  the  keystone;  which  has  been  so  largely  copied 
throughout  Europe  in  later  times,  and  introduced  over  the  doors  of  public  and  private  buildings. 

There  is  also  an  instance  of  a head  placed  immediately  over  the  keystone,  and  above  the  archivolt, 
at  a double  gateway  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  at  Nismes ; and  the  arch  of  Bimini,  besides  the  central 
head  on  the  keystone  has  one  at  each  side  of  the  arch  in  the  spandrils,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
Etruscan  gate  of  Perugia,  but  arranged  in  the  form  of  medallions.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
Etruscans  omitted  the  central  device,  and  introduced  it  only  into  the  spandrils ; and  the  same 
arrangement  is  followed  over  the  gate  called  “ of  Augustus,”  at  Perugia,  which  is  either  Etruscan  or 
an  imitation  of  that  style  ; and  even  the  common  custom  of  placing  figures  in  the  spandrils  of  Boman 


* The  custom  of  ornamenting  with  heads,  or,  as  they  have  sometimes  been  called  larvte  (“  masks  ”)  was  peculiarly 
Etruscan,  as  is  shown  by  their  vases,  knobs,  handles  of  utensils,  and  other  objects. 
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arches  may  be  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  though  they  were  not  answerable  for  the  graceless  and 
cramped  positions  to  which  the  Romans  sometimes  condemned  their  winged  announcers  of  victory,  in 
those  uncomfortable  corners  above  their  triumphal  archways. 

The  decoration  of  spandrils  and  other  parts  of  the  walls  in  some  of  the  Mediaeval  (Lombard  and 
other)  towers*  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  was  derived  from  the  old  custom  so  long  prevalent  in  Italy,  and 
in  some  of  these  we  even  observe  projecting  brackets  at  the  end  of  each  hood-mould,  looking  like  the 
representatives  of  the  heads  that  used  to  hold  that  position  in  former  times.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  early  churches  of  Italy  should  offer  instances  of  the  introduction  of  heads,  or  the 
figures  of  saints,  and  other  devices  on  the  imposts,  and  in  the  spandrils  of  arches.  They  occur  at 
various  places : as  over  the  side  door  of  the  church  of  San  Pietro  at  Spoleto,  where  the  hood-mould 
springs  from  an  eagle ; at  the  central  door  of  St.  Maria  at  Toscanella,  where  a griffin  stands  on  a 
column  at  each  end  of  the  arch  ; at  the  doorway  of  the  west  end  of  San  Quirico,  where  a grotesque 
human  head  takes  the  place  of  the  impost  at  each  side  ; and  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bitonto, 
near  Bari,  where  both  the  central  and  terminal  ornaments  of  the  arch  are  animals. 

I may  also  mention  instances  of  the  introduction  of  medallions  with  busts  in  the  spandrils,  over 
arches  springing  from  columns : at  St.  Apollinare  nuovo  in  Ravenna  (about  a.d.  554)  ; and  others  in 
the  mosaics  of  San  Yitale  at  the  same  place,  of  about  the  same  date ; and  the  much  later  examples  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Monza ; at  the  Foro  dei  Mercanti  at  Bologna  ; at  the  Church  of  San  Francesoo,  at 
Rimini,  of  1450,  a.d.,  evidently  copied  from  the  Roman  arch  above-mentioned ; and  the  angels  in  the 
spandrils  of  the  Baptistery  at  Parma,  of  Lombard  style,  built  about  1196;  which  with  numerous 
others,  show  how  their  architects  borrowed  a mode  of  decoration  from  earlier  Roman  monuments. 

For  this,  as  for  so  many  of  their  customs,  the  Romans  themselves  were  indebted  to  the  Etruscans. 
Nor  were  the  Roman  architects  singular  in  this  imitative  habit ; and  imitative  as  architecture  has 
so  often  been,  we  might  reasonably  expect  them  to  borrow  a mode  of  ornamenting  arches  from  their 
instructors  the  Etruscans.  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  old  notion  of  our  infancy, 
which  led  us  to  believe  the  arch  a Roman  invention,  has  long  since  been  discarded,  and  that  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  Latins,  and  others,  used  the  arch  long  before  its  adoption  at  Rome. 

The  same  habit  of  borrowing  from  a predecessor  led,  no  doubt,  to  the  introduction  of  the  heads 
in  arches  of  later  times  ; and  we  may  safely  ascribe  it  to  the  same  source  from  which  proceeded  all 
the  various  styles  of  early  Christian  times : the  Roman,  which  had  before,  in  its  turn,  derived  it  from 
Etruria,  and  modified  it  in  various  ways,  according  to  fancy  or  convenience. 

Nor  was  the  influence  of  that  peculiar  ornament  confined  to  those  people  who  directly  copied 
and  adopted  it ; and  we  may  even  trace  it  in  another  style  of  architecture,  which  differed  very  widely 
in  the  use  of  such  ornaments  from  its  Pagan  predecessor.  The  Arabs,  as  is  well  known,  were  for- 
bidden by  their  religion  to  introduce  the  human  form  into  their  ornamentation  ; hut  the  idea  of 
decorating  the  summit  and  the  spandrils  of  arches  was  not  the  less  derived  from  Roman  architecture ; 
and  we  may  trace  the  circular  wreath,  or  the  medallion  on  some  occasions,  and  on  others  a substitute 
for  the  human  head  of  the  spandrils  in  the  projecting  boss  of  their  doorways ; where,  too,  the  highly 
decorated  centre  presents  a well  known  Byzantine  ornament. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  to  Ireland  for  the  origin  of  this  custom  of  introducing  carved  heads 
over  arches  in  any  of  our  early  churches ; even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  small  sanctuary  of 
St.  Perran  was  actually  indebted  to  Irish  influence  for  its  character ; and  indeed  their  occurrence  in 
that  country  is  not  so  common  as  to  justify  the  notion  of  the  custom  being  peculiar  to  Ireland,  for, 


* The  capital  of  the  shaft  supporting  these  two  arches  in  the  tower  is  very  similar  to  the  capitals  in  some  of  our 
Saxon  church  towers,  and  of  about  the  same  date. 
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as  far  as  T can  learn,  only  two  examples  are  there  met  with,*  one  in  the  round  tower  of  Donaghmore, 
Co.  Meath,  which  has  a head  at  each  side  of  the  hood-mould,  with  a figure  of  the  crucified  Saviour 
over  the  centre  ; and  the  other  in  an  arched  porch  before  the  church  of  Freshford,  or  Achadhur, 
Co.  Kilkenny,  where  on  the  keystone  is  a head,  and  at  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hood-mould 
a figure;  the  porch  itself  being  of  Romanesque  style,  very  similar  to  our  Norman,  though  probably, 
as  Mr.  Petrie  supposes,  of  a date  anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  custom  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  by  the  Irish  builders  from  the  same  source,  as  by  those  who 
introduced  it  into  England  ; the  same  habit  of  borrowing  from  the  monuments  of  Roman  time 
influenced  them  in  this  as  in  other  particulars ; and  we  may  safely  ascribe  this  fanciful  ornament  to 
the  same  origin,  as  the  alternate  courses  of  red  and  white  stone  adopted  by  the  Normans,  the  Arabs, 
and  other  people,  as  well  as  the  arch  itself,  which  came  to  Ireland,  England,  and  other  Christian 
countries  from  our  Roman  predecessors. 

It  is  true  that  certain  people  borrow  and  adopt  one,  others  a different,  feature  from  an  earlier 
style ; and  if  confined  to,  or  common  in,  Ireland,  this  custom  of  placing  carved  heads  over  arches 
might  be  looked  upon  as  an  Irish  peculiarity ; but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  in  fact  more  instances  of 
it  occur  in  England  than  in  the  sister  island.  We  do  not  ascribe  the  heads  at  the  end  of  dripstones, 
so  common  over  doors  and  windows  of  the  so-called  Gothic  architecture  in  England,  France  and 
Germany  to  Irish  influence ; and  if  these  head  ornaments  are  conjectured  by  others  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  from  a foreign  source,  this  can  only  be  true  so  far — that  all  the  different 
styles  of  European  architecture  are  cognate  in  origin,  and  come  from  one  common  parent. 

To  trace  the  source  of  all  ornamental  devices,  and  the  different  modifications  they  have  under- 
gone, would  be  a very  curious  inquiry ; and  the  early  progress  and  history  of  the  zigzag  moulding 
alone  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  through  which  a simple  ornament  may  pass,  from 
its  first  occurrence  in  Egypt,  to  its  adoption  by  the  early  Greeks,  and  in  later  times  to  its  appearance 
as  an  architectural  device  on  Roman  buildings  (as  throughout  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro) 
and  afterwards  to  its  adoption  by  the  Normans,  who,  by  judicious  adaptation,  succeeded  in  making  it 
their  own,  and  derived  from  it  various  other  combinations  which  became  distinct  ornaments.  The 
same  process  may  be  traced  in  other  instances  ; and  those  two  well  known  devices,  the  scroll  and  the 
so-called  Tuscan  border,  fret  or  labyrinth,  both  which  are  of  the  earliest  date,  are  in  fact  only  two 
difl'erent  expressions  of  the  same  idea,  one  taking  the  circular  involuted,  the  other  the  rectangular 
interlinear  form.  The  adoption  of  the  latter  in  Egypt,  China,  Mexico  and  other  countries  serves 
to  show  how  minds  sometimes  arrive  at  the  same  idea  in  the  most  distant  regions,  independantly  of 
all  communication  with  each  other ; as  the  ancient  Britons,  and  other  untutored  people,  adorned  then- 
vases  with  hatches,  zigzags,  lozenges  and  horizontal  lines,  through  the  instinctive  and  primitive 
notions  that  prevail  during  the  infancy  of  man.  But  even  devices  such  as  these,  when  improved  by 
nations  more  advanced  in  art,  become  a part  of  their  peculiar  ornamentation,  as  the  early  zigzag 
became  in  time  the  Norman  chevron. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conventional  devices  which  can  be  positively  traced  to  some  known 
origin,  and  which  belong  unquestionably  to  a particular  people ; and  this  leads  to  another  very 
important  question — that  of  types — which  is  of  equal  interest  and  extent  with  that  of  the  first 
elements  of  ornament.  But  both  these  enquiries  would  demand  a lengthened  and  minute  investigation, 
with  the  most  ample  illustratious  ; and  such  a work  would  be  an  undertaking  worthy  of  some  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  an  interesting  companion  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones’ 
Grammar,  and  Mr.  Wornum’s  Analysis,  of  Ornament. 

* See  Petrie’s  excellent  work  on  the  “ Round  Towers  of  Ireland”  p.  410  and  285. 


8ince  the  discussion  on  the  paper  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  entitled  “ Heads  placed  over  Arches,” 
Mr.  W.  White  has  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Truro  Museum,  and,  notwithstanding  the  result 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  examination,  he  asserts  very  positively  that  the  heads  in  question  present  no  appearance 
whatever  of  their  having  been  connected  with  a label.  He  affirms  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
could  not  have  been  one.  There  is  no  form  from  which  a moulding  could  have  sprung,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  broken  off  from  the  very  face  line  of  the  wall.  There  is  in  the  keystone-head  a “dying 
off”  into  the  square  block  out  of  which  it  was  sculptured.  He  concludes  that  Mr.  Parker  must  have 
mistaken  for  moulding  the  ear  of  the  cat-headed  demon  forming  one  of  the  corbels,  or  else  that  he  must 
have  accidentally  attributed  to  St.  Piran  a piece  of  moulding  upon  an  adjoining  block  (visible  at  the 
back  of  the  glass  case)  which  is  Mediaeval,  and  not  primitive  at  all,  as  S.  Piran’s  heads  evidently  are. 

Mr.  White  greatly  laments  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  these  singular  remains  were  broken  off ; 
but  he  maintains  that  enough  is  yet  left  to  place  beyond  dispute  the  fact  of  their  isolation,  and  the 
absence  of  drip-stone ; inasmuch  as  the  finish  on  the  top  of  the  lateral  heads  is  such  as  to  show  that 
they  were  meant  to  be  left  free.  True,  one  of  these  has  an  indentation  on  the  top,  which  possibly  might 
appear  to  have  been  sunk  to  receive  a drip-stone.  This,  however,  is  only  an  accident  of  age.  The  finish 
of  the  fellow  head  is  well  defined,  and  could  not  have  had  one.  He  is  consequently  quite  confirmed  in 
his  impression  of  what  the  building  itself  demonstrated  when  he  saw  it,  some  fifteen  years  since,  that  the 
portion  of  the  rough  arch  then  remaining  could  allow  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  which  he  gave 
at  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  SEDDON,  Hon.  Sec.,  on  concluding  the  above  paper,  remarked  that  he  had  found  that  another 
instance  of  a Norman  doorway  with  three  heads,  in  similar  positions,  at  Nately,  in  Hampshire,  was 
illustrated  in  Plate  I.  in  Mr.  R.  Brandon’s  “ Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture.” 

Mr.  WHITE,  Fellow,  explained,  with  reference  to  the  doorway  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Piran,  at  Perran- 
zabuloe,  that  it  was  not  in  a drip-stone  that  the  heads  were  introduced,  but  in  an  independent  manner,  as 
the  key  of  a rough  arch,  without  a dripstone  of  any  sort.  He  believed  that  the  head  of  the  doorway  in  the 
round  tower  of  Dromore,  in  which  the  crucifixion  was  carved  in  relief,  was  in  one  large  block  of  stone, 
much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  walling,  and  that  that  was  without  a dripstone  ; or  if  it  had  one,  it  was 
of  a very  flat  description,  formed  in  the  large  mass  of  stone.  One  word  with  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  Irish  upon  the  early  architecture  of  Cornwall.  S.  Piran,  and  many  others  about  the  fifth 
century,  are  known  to  have  come  from  Ireland,  settled  in  Cornwall,  and  built  their  oratories  or  churches. 
He  was  but  one  of  many  who  did  so,  and  this  was  accredited  both  historically  and  traditionally  the  fact. 

Mr.  Street,  Fellow,  was  very  glad  the  observations  he  happened  to  make  about  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  Penkevel,  had  led  to  the  remarks  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
carved  heads  which  occurred  there  were  merely  the  result  of  the  personal  whim  or  caprice  of  the 
particular  architect,  and  nothing  more.  In  almost  all  the  cases  to  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  had  directed 
their  attention,  the  arches  were  semicircular  ; and  as  long  as  they  had  round  arches,  it  was  a perfectly 
natural  thing  for  the  old  architects  to  mark  their  keystones.  But  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
marking  the  centre  of  a pointed  arch ; and  indeed  almost  all  the  best  pointed  arches  had  a joint  in  the 
centre,  instead  of  a keystone.  So  that  what  he  held  was  that  in  this  church  the  introduction  of  this 
unusual  feature  was  an  example  of  one  of  those  eccentricities  which  architects  in  all  ages  occasionally 
indulged  in.  If  some  other  church  of  the  same  age  had  been  found  in  the  same  district,  presenting  the 
same  peculiarity,  he  should  have  held  it  to  be  fair  evidence  of  the  works  being  done  by  the  same 
architect.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  He  did  not  think  that  many  would  suppose  that  the  architect 
of  St.  Michael  Penkevel  had  in  his  mind,  as  Mr.  White  suggested,  anything  like  the  church  of  S. 
Piran — the  two  buildings  being  utterly  unlike,  both  in  the  mode  of  design  and  in  the  work  itself. 

Mr.  Parker,  Hon.  Mem.,  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  on  the  subject  of  these  heads  in  S. 
Piran,  at  Perranzabuloe.  When  he  saw  them  some  time  ago,  he  fancied  they  had  been  independent  of 
any  moulding ; but,  upon  re-examining  them  last  summer,  he  found  that  they  had  mouldings  attached 
to  them.  As  they  lay  in  the  museum,  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  go  round  and  examine  them  on 
all  sides,  would  find  the  section  of  the  moulding  attached  to  them.  He  must  confess  some  surprise  at 
hearing  so  much  said  about  these  heads,  inasmuch  as  they  seemed  to  be  not  at  all  unusual  things.  He 
had  seen,  he  might  say,  hundreds  of  them  in  the  churches  of  Henry  the  Second’s  time,  and  they  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.  He  should  doubt  very  much  the  antiquity  of  the  sculpture  referred  to.  The 
work  is  so  exceedingly  rough,  that  it  may  have  been  built  at  any  time.  On  first  examining  it,  it 
certainly  did  appear  more  ancient ; but  on  a second  careful  examination,  he  felt  convinced  it  was  the 
work  of  the  12th  century,  corresponding  as  it  did  with  so  many  examples  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Ferrey,  Fellow,  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  keystones,  such  as  those  described,  and 
another  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called,  at  Clive  Church,  Shrewsbury,  were  introduced  principally 
during  times  of  rebuilding  when,  either  from  caprice  or  some  fancy,  the  builder  had  taken  a curious 
stone  and  placed  it  in  the  structure,  in  a position  which  would  give  it  prominence.  He  (Mr.  Ferrey) 
had  seen  pointed  arches,  where  keystones  had  been  put  in  in  this  sort  of  capricious  manner. 

Thanks  were  then  given  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  for  his  paper. 
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Mr.  T.  Hatter  Lewis,  Fellow,  then  read  the  following  paper  : — 

A FEW  NOTES  ON  SOME  POLYCHROMATIC  CONSTRUCTION  AT 

ASTON  CHURCH. 

By  Mathew  Ellison  Hadfield,  Fellow. 


This  church,  in  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster  and  Archdiocese  of  York,  is  situate  about  nine  miles  south- 
east of  Sheffield.  It  was  one  of  the  many  fees  of  the  Norman  De  Lovetot,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey 
at  Worksop,  and  as  he  gave  Aston  to  his  daughter  Maud,  it  is  probable  that  either  he  or  she  were  the 
builders  of  the  church.  William  De  Lovetot  died  in  1180  A.D.  The  arcade  of  the  nave,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  bears  undoubted  evidence  of  the  style  then  prevailing,  whilst  the  very 
remarkable  resemblance  of  many  details  to  those  of  Worksop  Church  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  may 
probably  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  builder. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Campbell,  determined  upon  a general 
restoration  of  the  church,  and  this  circumstance  has  led  to  the  uncovering  of  the  Norman  arcade  which 
separates  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  It  had  been  covered  by  a thick  coat  of  plaster;  the  hood  moulds, 
capitals,  and  even  the  shafts  had  been  defaced,  and  disfigured  by  modern  mouldings  in  plaster.  In  the 
process  of  restoration  it  was  discovered  that  the  arches  were  constructed  of  differently  colored  stones,  so 
systematically  arranged  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  designedly  done  to  give  the  grace  and 
force  of  color  to  the  otherwise  simple  mouldings.  The  tints  of  the  three  rims  of  the  arches  are  different 
in  color  and  texture.  The  hood  mould*  is  of  purple  gritstone  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Wales, 
the  outer  chamfer  is  of  red  sandstone  from  the  same  place,  whilst  the  inner  rim  and  relieving  arches  are 
of  the  rich  yellow  limestone  from  Lindrick  Common,  near  Worksop.  The  shafts  are  built  of  each  kind 
of  stone,  one  capital  only  is  of  Roche  Abbey  limestone,  with  an  abacus  of  Anston  stone,  and  is  of  a 
very  beautiful  form. 

The  church  generally  partakes  of  three  different  styles,  but  there  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
note  except  this  very  striking  and  (so  far  as  Mr.  Hadfield’s  experience  of  English  work  of  the  period) 
unique  arrangement  of  colored  bands  in  the  arcade. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  this  remarkable  feature  of  the  building,  and  the  capitals, 
bases,  and  other  details  have  been  carefully  restored.  In  restoring  the  plain  ashlar  of  the  walls 
the  thick  projecting  pointing  has  been  used  with  very  good  effect;  no  renovation  of  the  old  work  has 
been  permitted  except  carefully  washing  and  scrubbing  the  surface,  the  practice,  so  much  to  he  condemned, 
of  chiselling  over  old  stone  to  make  it  look  new  having  been  strictly  prohibited. 

The  old  altar  stone,  a very  fine  specimen  of  the  period,  has  been  discovered  and  placed  in  the 
vestry ; it  measures  8 ft.  by  2 ft.  5 in.  by  8 in.  thick,  and  has  a bold  hollow  chamfer  on  the  ends  and 
front ; the  consecration  crosses  are  discernible,  though  much  worn. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Fellow,  remarked  that  the  arcade  presented  some  curious  features.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  arches  must  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  the  old  Romanesque  columns,  as  they 


This  hood  mould  curiously  enough  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  late  decorated  work  in  the  church. 
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did  not  fit  the  capitals,  and  as  the  way  in  which  the  colored  materials  were  used  differed  in  the  columns 
and  arches.  In  the  latter,  each  order  of  the  arch  was  of  different  color,  whereas  in  the  columns  the 
colors  of  the  alternate  stones  were  varied  in  the  common  fashion. 

Mr.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  said  that  Mr.  Hadfield,  Junior,  had  told  him  that  the  walling  above  at 
least  one  of  the  arcades  was  Norman,  as  evidenced  by  its  style  of  masonry  and  pointing,  whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  arcade  itself  must  be  Norman.  Still  it  was  strange  how  the  decorated  label  could 
have  been  inserted. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Fellow,  stated  that  he  had  also  seen  Mr.  Hadfield  on  the  subject,  who  stated  that  he 
had  paid  much  attention  to  the  Norman  construction  of  walls,  and  believed  the  archejs  to  be  those  built 
when  the  columns  were  first  erected.  Also,  that  the  church  contains  work  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  different  modes  of  construction  in  which  is  obvious  enough,  and  the  division, 
particularly  in  the  aisle  of  the  north  wall,  is  plainly  marked. 

Mr.  Street,  Fellow,  remarked  further  that  they  would  constantly  find  in  old  works  that  the  arcades 
were  rebuilt  without  the  wall  above  the  arches  being  taken  out.  Cuddeston  Church  and  Tackley  Church 
were  examples ; the  Norman  clerestory  in  both  cases  being  carried  on  thirteenth  century  arches. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Hadfield  for  his  paper. 


The  President,  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON,  proceeded  to  make  the  following  remarks  upon 

THE  TRIBUNAL  DE  COMMERCE,  PARIS, 

Mons.  Alex.  Bailly,  Architect. 

THIS  building  designed  by  M.  Bailly,  and  shown  on  the  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  (which  were 
exhibited),  is  situate  on  the  Quai  Desaix,  at  Paris,  where  it.  intersects  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol.  It 
has  been  the  firm  determination  of  the  Emperor,  despite  any  obstructions  or  costliness  of  execution,  to 
carry  the  main  lines  of  communication  in  a straight  direction,  diverging  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left ; and  although  there  was  a very  handsome  and  substantial  bridge  within  a hundred  yards  of  the 
direct  course  of  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  he  would  allow  no  motive  of  economy  to  interfere  with  his 
principle  of  planning,  but  directed  the  existing  bridge  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  of  a proper  width  on 
the  axis  of  the  Boulevard. 

The  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  especially  set  apart  for  all  cases  relating  to  trades,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  is  a speciality  which  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  for  although  there  is  a Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Liverpool,  and  I believe  at  some  other  of  our  great  seaports,  yet  their  arrangements  and 
decisions  have  no  general  legal  effect,  and  have  not  the  validity  of  a court  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Tribunal  de  Commerce.  The  birilding  occupies  an  area  of  233  ft.  by  190  ft.,  and  has  two  interior 
courts  respectively  79  ft.  by  57  ft.  6 in.  and  40  ft.  6 in.  by  29  ft.  6 in. ; the  larger  one  being  covered  by  a 
glass  roof.  It  has  streets  or  quays  on  the  four  sides,  on  three  of  which  there  are  divisions  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  shops,  the  larger  ones  of  which  are  28  ft.  by  18  ft.,  the  smaller  ones  22  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in.  The 
ground  floor  also  presents  two  large  vestibules,  80  ft.  long,  and  respectively  46  ft.  and  24  ft.  6 in.  wide. 
There  is  a hall  for  the  trade  marks,  74  ft.  9 in.  by  16  ft.  6 in.;  a room  for  references,  40  ft.  by  25  ft.;  a 
hall  of  audience  of  the  prudhommes,  57  ft.  6 in.  by  46  ft. ; a council-room,  36  ft.  by  24  ft.  6 in. ; a witness- 
room,  27  ft.  by  24  ft.  6 in.;  and  various  clerks’  offices.  On  the  axis  of  the  front,  next  to  the  Boulevard 
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of  Sebastopol,  is  the  grand  octagonal  staircase,  41  ft.  6 in.  diameter  in  the  clear,  and  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  dome,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  features,  as  Paris  is  somewhat  deficient  in  such 
objects,  rising  above  the  general  line  of  the  roofs  of  public  and  private  buildings.  On  the  first  or 
principal  floor  are  the  courts  of  justice,  as  those  of  bankruptcy,  50  ft.  6 in.  by  45  ft.  6 in.  and  53  ft. 
by  27  ft.  ; the  great  court  of  commerce,  52  ft.  hy  45  ft. ; the  council  hall,  40  ft.  by  25  ft.  6.  There  are 
three  ample  waiting  halls,  one  of  which  is  79  ft.  by  23,  and  two  45  ft.  by  29  ft.  6 in.  There  are  also 
rooms  for  the  president  and  his  secretary,  for  the  judges,  and  for  consultations  and  references,  clerks’ 
offices,  and  library  for  the  solicitors.  With  respect  to  the  elevations,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  style 
of  architecture  is  of  the  Renaissance  period,  the  height  of  each  of  the  two  stories  being  30  ft.  6 in., 
with  a metal  parapet,  3 ft.  high,  richly  decorated.  There  is  a tier  of  very  handsome  dormer-windows  in 
the  roof,  which  rise  about  10  ft.  G in.  above  the  parapet,  giving  a total  height  to  the  tops  of  the 
dormers  of  about  75  ft.  The  general  effect  of  the  fronts  is  very  imposing,  from  the  grand  scale  of  the 
building,  and  from  the  columns,  pilasters,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  decorations  which  cover  the  whole 
surface.  The  estimated  cost  would  seem  to  be  about  £200,000,  half  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
city,  the  other  half  by  the  department.  Instituting  the  comparison  between  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce 
and  our  Royal  Exchange,  which  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  size ; the  covered  area  of  the  Tribunal, 
exclusive  of  the  courts,  is  38,647  ft.,  that  of  the  Exchange,  without  the  court,  being  about  36,000  ft., 
the  structural  cost  of  the  latter  was  £125,000. 

Mr.  Donaldson  concluded  by  observing  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  in  such  an  assembly 
to  enlarge  upon  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plans,  or  upon  the  taste  and  elegance,  with  which 
M.  Bailly  had  carried  out  the  decorations  of  the  several  fapades  : he  would,  however,  notice  one  point  of 
practical  interest,  which  was  that,  in  addition  to  the  bills  of  quantities  furnished  to  the  builders,  who 
intended  to  compete  for  the  execution  of  a building,  it  was  usual  at  Paris  to  supply  them  with  a set  of  plans, 
elevations  and  sections  lithographed  in  outline  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  the  better  to  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  they  were  to  execute.  He  should  state  that  M.  Bailly  had  most  kindly  sent  him 
the  large  lithographs,  which  he  (Mr.  Donaldson)  had  had  tinted,  in  order  the  better  to  explain  the 
whole  building. 

Mr.  Spiers,  Associate,  stated  it  to  be  the  impression  at  Paris,  that  M.  Bailly’s  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  Town  Hall  at  Brescia,  which  to  a certain  degree  he  had  adopted,  but  had  modified  so  as  to 
suit  his  own  tastes  and  impressions. 

A question  having  been  asked,  as  to  the  professional  remuneration  usually  paid  to  architects  at  Paris, 
M.  TEXIER  being  referred  to  stated,  that  it  was  variable  and  not  precisely  fixed,  private  individuals 
paying  five  per  cent.,  the  government  three  or  even  two  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  building,  in  fact  as  little  as  possible. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  M.  Bailly  for  "having  so  obligingly  furnished  the 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  other  details  to  enable  Mr.  Donaldson  to  explain  his  interesting  and 
noble  building  to  the  Institute,  and  to  the  Professor  himself  for  the  remarks  he  had  made  thereon. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  TO  BE  OBSERVED,  AND  THE  PROCESSES 
EMPLOYED,  IN  THE  DECORATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

By  William  Lightly,  Associate. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  June  1st,  1863. 


My  theme  this  evening  is  the  decoration  of  churches,  a subject  involving  the  consideration  of  abstract 
principles,  as  well  as  of  practical  details.  I have  therefore  arranged  my  remarks  under  two  heads — the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  Under  the  first  I shall  have  occasion  to  notice  those  principles  which 
obtain  in  all  good  decoration,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular,  and  also  some  others  which  apply  more 
especially  to  the  decoration  of  buildings  devoted  exclusively  to  the  offices  of  religion.  Having  under  this 
head  pointed  out  a few  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  our 
materials,  I shall  proceed  to  consider,  under  the  second,  the  nature  and  qualities  of  some  of  those 
materials,  and  the  position  and  manner  in  which  they  may  be  best  employed.  In  the  two  works  which 
I regard  as  the  most  valuable  we  possess  on  this  subject — Mr.  Field’s  “ Chromatography,”  and  Mr. 
Owen  Jones’s  “ Treatise  on  Color  in  the  Decorative  Arts,” — it  is  laid  down  as  a rule  that  in  decoration 
the  various  colors  should  be  so  blended,  that  the  objects  colored,  when  viewed  at  a distance,  should 
present  a neutralised  bloom ; and,  furthermore,  that  this  neutralised  bloom  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the 
use  of  the  primary  colors — yellow,  red,  and  blue,  in  the  proportions  of  3,  5,  and  8. 

The  fact  of  the  neutrality  of  this  combination  of  colors,  and  the  desirability  of  obtaining  a bloom  of 
color,  I quite  admit ; but,  from  the  axiom  that  this  bloom  should  be  neutral  in  all  buildings,  to  what- 
ever purpose  applied,  and  equally  in  all  parts  of  a building,  I must  venture  to  dissent.  To  nature,  by 
which  term,  I presume,  landscape  in  this  case  is  meant,  we  are  referred  as  to  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  the  axiom  ; but  I confess  that  hitherto  I have  failed  to  discover  this  unvarying 
neutrality  in  nature.  In  high  latitudes  neutral  grey  is  undoubtedly  the  color  prevailing  throughout 
nature ; but  how  is  it  in  the  east  and  south  ? how  of  tropical  nature  ? how  of  the  blue  Mediterranean  ? 
how  of  the  yellow  plains  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  “ shining  like  leaves  of  gold  from  nature’s  book,  by 
nature’s  God  unrolled  How  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  purple  and  russet  in  the  setting  sun?  or  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  glowing  red  in  his  glory  l How  of  the  temples  at  Ptestum,  at  mid-day,  lovely  in 
the  gold  and  blue  applied  so  lavishly  by  the  hands  of  time  and  nature  ? Or  even  to  look  around  us. 
How  of  our  own  woods  and  fields,  in  the  beautiful  springtide  tender  green  or  white  with  flower,  black  .n 
the  leafy  month  of  June,  red  and  golden  yellow  in  autumn  ? A bloom  there  undoubtedly  is  of  soft  grey 
or  delicate  blue,  the  gauzy  veil  of  atmosphere  spread  over  all  alike,  more  or  less ; but  the  tone  of  each 
is  different,  often  very  decided,  being  derived  from  the  predominant  local  color,  and  varying  with  the 
seasons  and  even  the  hours.  So  that  taking  Dame  Nature  for  our  guide,  as  most  surely  we  should  do, 
we  may  still  decorate  our  buildings  in  something  more  than  mere  neutral  colors — especially  large  churches, 
where  the  lofty  vaults  and  long-drawn  aisles  will  give  to  some  extent  that  bloom  of  atmosphere  which  so 
enhances  the  loveliness  of  landscape  ; and  John  Bull  in  his  castle  may,  without  fear  of  acting  on  bad  or 
wrong  principles,  indulge  his  rather  favourite  weakness  for  a blue  room,  a green  room,  or  a pink  room, 
&c.  But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be  learnt  from  the  coloring  of  landscape.  The  very  variation  of  the 
colors  with  the  seasons  points  out  how  we  should  adapt  the  coloring  of  our  buildings  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  will  be  used.  In  the  hopeful  springtide  our  eyes  are  gladdened  with  the  brightest  and 
freshest  tints  of  green.  As  the  summer  floors,  sparkling  with  a thousand  brilliant  hues  of  yellow  and 
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purple  and  crimson,  make  their  appearance,  the  bright  greens  of  spring  are  toned  down  into  a quiet 
neutral  background.  To  summer  succeeds  autumn,  when  Nature  appears  in  colors  of  the  richest 
though  most  solemn  tones,  at  times  solemn  almost  to  sadness.  The  Japanese,  who  are  great 
students  of  Nature,  have  learnt  well  the  summer  lesson;  for  in  a lecture  given  the  other  day  at  the 
Architectural  Exhibition,  Dr.  Dresser  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  though  commonly  using  the 
brightest  colors  in  their  works  of  art,  manufactures,  &c.,  they  invariably  make  their  wall-papers  dull 
and  neutral,  clearly  showing  that  they  consider  that  the  proper  treatment  for  the  walls  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling  room  is  as  a background  to  enhance  and  make  more  attractive  the  beauty  of  the 
furniture,  and  likewise,  he  added,  of  the  occupants,  of  the  room.  This  is  just  what  Nature  does  for  the 
flowers  in  summer. 

Here,  however,  and  before  I proceed  to  point  the  moral  of  the  autumn  coloring,  I will  call  your 
attention  to  a fact  bearing  with  considerable  importance  on  the  subject  before  us — viz.,  that  though  the 
Japanese  are  perfectly  right  in  treating  the  walls  of  dwelling  rooms  as  mere  neutral  backgrounds,  to  the 
bright  objects  and  persons  filling  them,  yet  it  is  a very  different  thing  when  we  are  engaged  in  the 
decoration  of  a church.  Then  the  question  is  not  how  to  make  a background  to  gay  persons  or 
things,  but  how  best  to  adorn  and  make  beautiful  the  fabric  of  God’s  house.  As  the  ends  are  opposite,  so 
must  the  treatment  be.  Instead  of  covering  the  walls  with  neutral  diapers  in  common  material,  we 
must  decorate  them  with  works  of  art  of  the  most  noble  style,  and  in  the  best  material  that  our  means 
will  command — preferring  always  what  is  good  of  a lower  order  of  work  or  material,  to  what  is  bad  of  a 
higher.  If  we  cannot  afford  good  pictures  in  fresco,  let  us  have  good  ornament  in  distemper ; if  we 
cannot  afford  marble  or  glass  mosaic,  let  us  have  stone  and  brick  or  tile,  but  always  of  the  very  best 
quality.  With  regard  to  the  observation  that  autumn  colors  are  adapted  to  the  graver  tone  of  mind 
often  experienced  at  that  season  of  the  year,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  solemnity  of  the  colors  is  partly 
the  cause  of  the  feeling.  Be  it  so.  Either  way  I draw  from  it  the  argument  that  the  colors  used  in 
decorating  a building  set  apart  for  the  most  solemn  thoughts  and  ceremonies,  should  themselves  be  rich 
and  solemn  in  tone. 

It  is  now,  I apprehend,  pretty  generally  admitted  that  no  architecture  can  be  perfect  until  adorned 
with  color — the  term  architecture  being  understood  to  mean  regularly  designed  architectural  works,  in 
which  the  various  necessary  features,  as  doors,  windows,  arcades,  &c.,  have  each  separately  their  full 
value  and  importance  given  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  all  combine  to  form  one  complete 
architectural  composition — the  colored  decorations  being  employed  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  architecture, 
to  emphasize  important  features,  and  to  increase  the  general  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  term,  therefore, 
does  not  include  buildings  consisting  of  four  walls  and  a roof,  devoid  of  architectural  design,  and  erected 
solely  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  as  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua,  which,  much  as  I admire  the 
beautiful  frescoes  of  Giotto,  I cannot  regard  as  a specimen  of  decorated  architecture. 

Moldings  in  an  architectural  design  have  special  functions  to  perform.  They  are  decorations  used 
to  give  force  and  feeling  to  the  most  important  features  of  the  construction,  as  the  arcades,  doors, 
windows,  groining,  &c.  All  colored  decorations,  therefore,  which  are  applied  to  them  should  be  such  as 
will  mark  more  forcibly  this  their  distinctive  character,  and  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  their  forms.  When  windows,  doors,  &c.,  occur  in  a wall  or  other  plain  surface  that  is  decorated 
with  pictures  or  diapers,  the  pictures  must  be  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  spaces  to  be  covered,  and  the 
diaper  spread  over  the  wall  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  or  fit  it  to  the  form  of  the  window,  &c. ; in 
short,  the  decoration  must  be  kept  quite  subservient  to  the  architectural  forms.  To  give  the  full  value 
to  decoration,  there  should  always  be  spaces  of  considerable  area  left  in  plain  flat  color,  or  treated  in  so 
quiet  a manner  as  to  afford  relief  and  rest  to  the  eye.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  decoration  is  to 
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enhance  the  beauty  of  the  material  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  by  its  style  to  indicate  what  that  material 
is ; but  to  employ  decoration,  to  make  one  material  look  like  another,  is  an  abuse,  and  not  a legitimate 
use  of  it.  Stonework,  therefore,  should  be  left  its  natural  color,  not  painted  over,  though  patterns 
may  be  painted  on  it.  No  carving  or  sculpture  should  be  colored,  though  the  stone  or  marble  in  which 
it  is  wrought  may  be  of  any  natural  tint,  the  lighter  colors  being  the  best,  as  giving  more  value  to  the 
delicate  lines  and  shadows.  But  I see  no  objection  to  covering  the  ground  with  diaper  in  gold  or  color. 

Color  may,  and  1 believe  does,  exercise  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  an  influence  akin  to,  if  not  as 
strong  as,  that  of  music.  As  music  may  be  either  solemn  or  joyous,  or  even  frivolous,  so  may  color  ; 
and  the  effect  produced  by  either  will  correspond  with  its  character.  Therefore  in  the  decoration  of  a 
building  where  the  most  solemn  religious  services  are  performed,  the  treatment  of  the  colored  decorations 
must  be  of  the  gravest,  the  purest,  and  the  most  refined ; there  must  be  nought  to  distract  our  attention, 
nought  to  remind  of  the  busy  mart,  of  places  dedicated  to  pleasure,  nor  even  of  the  familiar  ornamenta- 
tion of  our  homes.  The  decorations  must  be  as  rich  and  magnificent  as  we  can  make  them,  but  of  a 
grave  and  solemn  character  withal.  We  all  know  that  certain  arrangements  of  form,  certain  combina- 
tions of  color,  nay  certain  colors  themselves,  though  perhaps  not  unpleasing  are  decidedly  meretricious. 
These,  though  they  may  be  pardoned  in  buildings  used  for  less  solemn  purposes,  become  positively 
offensive  in  a church,  and  must  be  rigidly  excluded,  as  also  everything  that  is  fictitious  or  tawdry,  or 
that  in  any  way  approaches  in  character  to  a sham.  Simplicity  and  breadth  of  general  effect,  combined 
with  richness  of  detail,  should  be  our  aim.  A tinselly  or  “clinquant”  effect  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

As  in  nature,  all  those  objects  which  are  of  a strong  or  massive  character — e.g.  rocks,  trees,  the 
larger  animals,  &c. — are  low  in  tone  of  colour,  and  only  the  smaller  or  more  ornamental  ones — e.g. 
birds,  flowers,  fruit,  lichens,  precious  stones,  &c. — are  of  bright  positive  colours ; so  low  and  subdued 
colors — colors  resembling  in  tone,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  those  of  natural  stones  and  marbles — are  most 
satisfactory  in  the  broader  masses  of  architectural  decoration,  where  they  will  serve  as  a ground  for 
more  brilliant  and  positive  colors  applied  in  small  quantities  or  patterns. 

The  general  effect  of  decoration  should  always  be  quiet  and  subdued ; but  in  preparing  our  designs, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inevitable  toning  down  of  time  and  wear,  and  also  for  accidental  effects 
— as,  for  instance,  light  reflected  from  the  floor  to  the  walls  and  roof.  In  large  buildings  the 
atmosphere  also  will  tone  the  colors  down  to  some  extent.  Hence  brighter  colors  may  be  used  in  a 
large  building,  than  in  one  of  more  moderate  dimensions.  Tor  these  reasons  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  both  colors  and  designs  should  be  studied  in  situ,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  hot,  sunny 
climates,  stronger  colors  can  be  used  than  under  our  grey  skies.  One  of  the  most  important  principles 
to  be  observed  in  designing  the  decoration  of  a building,  is  that  harmony  of  color  or  unity  of  tone 
should  pervade  the  whole.  It  is  a common  failing,  even  with  men  of  great  practical  experience,  to 
decorate  different  portions  of  a building  in  a manner  totally  at  variance  with  other  portions,  and  with 
colors  positively  antagonistic  to  those  used  in  .immediately  adjoining  parts.  Where  this  want  of 
continuity  occurs,  a perfectly  satisfactory  result  is  impossible.  The  general  effect  is  inevitably  spoilt, 
the  fault  is  radical,  and  the  whole  thing  marred.  We  may  admire  as  a separate  thing  the  roof,  wall  or 
window  so  treated,  but  it  is  worse  than  lost  to  us  as  a part  of  the  whole.  We  should  seek  rather  to 
treat  our  building  in  such  a way  that  at  the  first  glance  the  individuality  of  the  several  parts  should  not 
be  perceived — all  being  merged  in  one  glorious  general  effect.  One  general  tone  of  color  should 
pervade  the  whole — stronger  and  broader  in  the  lower  portions,  lighter  and  brighter  and  more  aerial  in 
the  upper,  richer  and  more  attractive  in  the  more  important  parts  of  the  building. 

This  unity  of  tone,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  the  treatment  and  the  beauty  of  the  material 
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of  the  decoration,  is  the  secret  of  the  success  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  and  of  others  of  the  best  examples 
we  know — as  the  Cappella  Reale,  Palermo,  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale,  the  Alhambra,  &c.,  while  almost 
any  of  the  decorative  houses  of  Pompei  will  serve  for  an  example  of  the  contrary  effect  resulting  from 
want  of  unity,  though  a thousand  valuable  and  interesting  lessons  may  be  there  learnt.  Partial 
decoration  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and,  if  in  strong  colors,  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  general  effect  of 
the  architecture — as,  for  instance,  where  the  walls,  arcades,  &c.,  are  left  perfectly  devoid  of  color,  and 
the  roof,  ceiling,  or  vaulting  is  elaborately  decoratfed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Miniato, 
Florence,  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  &c.  In  both  these  instances  the  architec- 
ture is  left  nude  and  unadorned,  and  in  the  latter  our  attention  is  at  once  attracted  and  concentrated  on 
the  ugly  flat  ceiling,  by  reason  of  the  richness  of  the  decoration ; whereas,  had  the  same  amount  of  color 
been  distributed  over  the  walls  and  ceiling,  increasing  in  richness  in  relative  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  several  parts,  the  general  beauty  of  the  whole  would  have  been  much  increased,  and  that  ugly 
feature,  the  plain,  almost  flat  ceiling,  might  have  passed  unobserved  and  uncriticised.  My  objections, 
however,  do  not  apply  to  the  coloring  itself. 

The  deduction  I draw  from  this  is,  that  a certain  amount  of  color,  even  if  small,  will  produce  a 
better  and  more  satisfactory  result  when  distributed  over  the  whole  building,  than  if  concentrated  on  one 
feature  gorgeously  decorated,  while  all  the  rest  is  left  naked,  and  more  especially  if  the  chosen  feature  is 
one  of  the  ugliest  conceivable.  Gradation  is  another  principle  of  immense  importance  in  decoration. 
For  the  color  of  a building  should  not  be  applied  of  one  equal  depth  from  top  to  bottom.  The  broad 
and  deep  masses  of  color  in  the  lower  parts  should  pass  by  regular  gradations  to  lighter  and  purer 
colors  in  the  upper  parts — the  darker  colors  being  carried  into  the  lighter  ones  in  gradually  decreasing 
quantities,  and  vice  versa.  The  decoration  should  also  increase  in  richness  of  pattern,  as  well  as  in 
brightness  of  color,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  building.  In  the  case  of  a church  this  principle  of 
gradation  is  of  twofold  importance  ; for  the  decorations  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  eye,  and  the 
mind  through  it,  is  led  on  by  the  increasing  richness,  step  by  step,  to  that  part  of  the  edifice  in  which 
the  most  solemn  of  the  services  are  performed,  culminating  in  richness  about  the  objects  more 
immediately  comiected  with  those  services — as  the  chancel,  where  the  priests  and  choir  are  stationed; 
the  altar  table,  at  which  the  faithful  communicate ; the  pulpit,  whence  the  word  of  God  is  expounded 
to  them ; and  the  font,  in  which  they  are  baptized. 

Another  point  there  is  which  I must  mention  before  leaving  this  portion  of  my  subject,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a principle  or  rule  : it  is  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  whole  of  the  decorations  of  a 
building  being  regulated  by  the  taste  of  the  architect,  both  as  to  style  of  treatment,  arrangement, 
number  and  character  of  subjects,  &c.,  so  that  by  the  perfect  harmony  it  may  be  apparent  that  one  mind 
and  one  will  has  directed  and  guided  the  whole. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  most  important  principles  to  be  observed  in  designing  church  decora- 
tions, I will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  the  methods  of  applying 
them,  and  the  positions  to  which  each,  from  its  nature  and  properties,  seems  best  adapted.  The 
simplest  way  perhaps  to  do  this  will  be  to  take  the  several  parts  of  the  building  separately,  working 
upwards,  and  consequently  beginning  with  the  floor  and  walls. 

First  and  foremost  amongst  the  materials  for  floor  pavement  stands  marble  and  stone  mosaic ; 
secondly,  I place  marble  or  stone  flags,  adorned  with  incised  patterns,  inlaid  with  cement  of  another 
color ; thirdly,  encaustic  tiles ; fourthly,  scagliola  and  cements.  Marble  mosaic  is  at  once  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  most  costly  of  paving  materials.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
three  varieties  of  mosaic  were  used.  1st,  the  opus  Sectile,  composed  of  pieces  of  marble,  generally  black 
or  white,  cut  to  the  various  shapes  and  sizes  required  to  form  geometrical  or  other  patterns ; 2nd,  the 
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opus  Tesselatuin,  composed  of  pieces  of  marble  of  a great  variety  of  colors,  about  half  an  inch  square  on 
the  face,  and  varying  in  depth  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half.  These  were  stuck  lengthwise 
into  a bed  of  cement,  and  arranged  to  form  the  most  elaborate  designs  ; 3rd,  Mosaic  proper,  or  opus 
Musivum,  composed  of  small  glass  tesserae. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  13th  century,  marble  mosaic  of  the  kind  known  as  opus 
Alexandrinum  was  commonly  used  for  the  pavement  of  churches.  It  was  composed  of  small  pieces  of 
porphyry,  serpentine,  and  other  hard  stones,  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns,  set  in  in  grooves  or 
sinkings  cut  in  the  white  marble  ground.  The  pavement  of  the  chapel  of  St.  James,  Church  of  St. 
Miniato,  Florence,  is  a fine  specimen  of  this  style  of  work.  The  chapel  is  of  the  15th  century,  but  this 
pavement  is  either  older  or  a copy  of  an  older  work.  Owing  to  the  quietness  and  harmony  of  the  color, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  material,  the  effect  is  far  less  objectionable  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  use  of  so  large  a design  in  so  small  a building ; for  a pavement  covering  the  whole  floor  with  one 
large  pattern  is  bad  in  principle,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  apparent  size  of  the  whole  building.  This 
pavement  is  in  fact  a beautiful  thing  misplaced.  Had  the  floor  been  covered  simply  with  alternate 
squares  or  other  simple  forms  of  white  marble  and  the  porphyry  mosaic,  the  general  effect  would  have 
been  far  better.  The  materials  of  which  this  pavement  is  composed  are  red  and  green  porphyry,  giallo 
antico,  and  the  white  ground.  In  the  basilicas  of  Rome  and  elsewhere,  there  are  numerous  ancient  and 
most  beautiful  examples  remaining. 

In  the  succeeding  ages  the  designs  of  mosaic  pavement  became  of  a mixed  character,  a combination 
as  it  were  of  the  opus  Alexandrinum  with  the  opus  sectile,  and  the  flatness  of  treatment,  a most 
important  element,  was  gradually  lost,  and  patterns  representing  raised  or  uneven  surfaces  introduced. 
At  S.  Mark’s,  Venice,  there  is'  much  bad  design  of  this  kind  mixed  up  with  a great  deal  that  is  quite 
excellent.  The  illustrations  on  the  wall  show  specimens  of  both  the  good  and  the  bad. 

With  the  Renaissance,  ornamental  patterns,  composed  of  conventional  representations  of  birds, 
. flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  were  introduced,  and  gradually  developed  into  regular  pictorial  representations,  such 
as  we  find  at  Sienna  Cathedral, — a style  which  I think  is  quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose.  The  best 
specimens  from  S.  Mark’s  may  be  quite  safely  taken  as  a “ point  de  depart  ” in  designing  marble 
pavements. 

In  all  the  most  successful  and  beautiful  Mediaeval  marble  pavements  that  remain  to  us, 
the  treatment  is  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  artistic  feeling ; large  surfaces  are  broadly 

covered  with  small  diaper  patterns  in  a few  colors  of  low  quiet  tone.  The  patterns  are  frequently 

varied  or  the  colors  interchanged.  The  patterns  not  being  separated  by  elaborate  borders,  but 
either  boldly  carried  up  to  one  another,  or  separated  by  a simple  band  of  marble  or  stone,  as  in 
S.  Mark’s — exactly  in  the  same  way,  in  fact,  as  the  diapers  are  treated  in  the  Japanese  drawings  hung 
on  the  wall,  and  kindly  lent  to  me  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Brough  and  Mr.  Bennett.  I exhibit  them, 
I may  here  state,  as  showing  in  a remarkable  degree  just  the  qualities  and  treatment  required  in 
decorative  painting.  I would  call  attention  to  the  thoroughly  artistic  manner  in  which  they  are 
conceived  and  executed,  the  extraordinary  amount  of  thought  exhibited  in  every  part  of  them,  even  in 
the  most  commonplace  details,  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  remarkable  or  important  facts  are  insisted 
on,  to  the  designed  diapers  which  enrich  every  inch  of  the  draperies,  &c.,  with  an  endless  variety  of 
beautiful  patterns  and  colors,  and  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  textures  which  are  in  some  instances 
got  by  stamping  or  embossing  a pattern  on  the  paper  before  coloring.  I have  seen  a drawing  of  a 

perfectly  white  bird,  in  which  the  feathers  were  shown  in  this  way.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  also 

very  remarkable,  there  is  such  an  economy  of  lines  in  the  features  as  is  only  equalled  in  the  woodcuts  of 
Albert  Durer ; the  lines  of  the  draperies  fall  gracefully,  the  figures  walk  easily,  stand  firmly,  and  some 
of  them  even  seem  to  fall  painfully. 
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Turn  to  the  landscapes ; see  how  truthfully  and  yet  how  simply  the  character  and  color  of  the  trees 
is  rendered.  Note  how  the  artist  has  seized  and  imparted  to  his  drawing  the  spirit  of  the  scene  ; whether 
the  starry  night,  the  crimson  sunset,  or  the  snowy  winter,  the  effect  of  each  is  perfect,  and  obtained 
with  a marvellously  small  amount  of  work ; but  then  the  work  is  just  of  the  right  sort,  and  put  just  in 
the  right  place.  Examine  also  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  tints  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  black,  and 
vet  only  four  colors  are  used,  including  the  latter. 

I believe  that  works  of  this  character  are  the  very  best  that  an  artist  in  architectural  decoration 
can  study.  Let  him  work  at  them  till  he  can  express  with  the  same  ease,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and 
artistic  feeling  the  incidents  of  our  everyday  life — drawing  from  nature,  at  the  same  time  of  course — 
and  he  will  then  be  better  prepared  to  execute  architectural  decoration  than  if  he  had  studied  in  any 
other  school  that  I know  of.  As  I shall  have  to  speak  of  decorative  painting  hereafter,  I will  now 
return  to  the  subject  of  mosaic  floors,  in  designing  which  every  combination  of  color,  or  arrangement  of 
form,  which,  when  seen  either  point  blank  or  in  perspective,  produces  the  effect  of  a relieved  pattern  or 
inequality  of  surface  is  bad,  and  must  be  strictly  avoided.  The  beauty  of  a flat  pavement  is  its  evenness, 
and  it  can  neither  appear,  nor  be,  too  even.  The  colors  used  in  these  pavements  must  either  harmonize 
with  those  on  the  walls,  or  a neutral  grey  tone  must  pervade  the  whole.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  book  on 
mosaic  work  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  information  on  the  subject. 

Next  to  the  marble  mosaic  pavements  in  costliness  of  material  and  beauty  of  workmanship  stands 
the  inlaid  marble  or  stone,  as  an  example  of  which  I have  here  a drawing  of  a pavement,  which  in  1857 
formed  a pathway  up  the  nave  of  the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  from  the  west  doors  to  the  choir  arch. 
The  interior  of  the  church  was  at  that  time  being  converted  into  a cemetery,  and  I have  since  heard  that 
this  beautiful  pavement  has  been  removed,  having  been  purchased,  it  was  said,  by  an  Englishman.  It 
was  a beautiful  specimen  of  a style  of  which  but  few  original  examples  are  now  to  be  found.  It  was 
formed  of  a series  of  squares  placed  one  after  the  other,  without  anything  to  divide  them,  the  width 
being  equal  to  one  square,  or  about  eleven  feet.  One  of  the  squares,  I remember,  contained  a very 
beautiful  zodiac,  of  which  I am  sorry  to  say  I did  not  make  a drawing.  The  peculiarity  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  white  marble  ground,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  cavities  thus  formed  with 
black  or  red  cement,  so  as  to  leave  a white  pattern  on  a dark  colored  ground. 

Another  style  of  incised  pavements  is  illustrated  by  this  series  of  beautiful  tracings,  made  from  the 
originals  by  my  friend  Mr.  Nesfield,  who  has  kindly  lent  them  to  me  for  exhibition  this  evening.  It 
exists  in  the  church  of  S.  Remy,  at  Rheims,  and  is,  I believe,  the  only  known  example  of  the  style. 
It  consists  of  a series  of  subjects  from  the  Bible  splendidly  designed  and  very  freely  drawn  on  the 
flag  stones  with  a strong  firm  line,  which  is  then  sunk  deeply  into  the  stone,  and  filled  up  with  lead. 

The  next  material  for  pavements  we  have  to  consider  is  tile,  the  use  of  which  dates  back  to  very 
early  ages.  Monsieur  de  Caumont  says,  that  squares  of  terra  cotta  and  stone  were  used  for  pavement 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  though  the  oldest  encaustic  tile  pavement  now  existing  is  probably  not  of 
earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century ; those  lately  discovered  in  the  chapels  of  the  Virgin  and 
S.  Cucuphas,  at  the  abbey  of  S.  Denis,  being  probably  the  oldest  known  examples.  These  pavements 
are  composed  of  small  pieces  of  encaustic  tile,  of  various  shapes,  fitted  together  to  form  patterns,  and 
are  clearly  imitations  of  marble  mosaic ; they  are,  in  fact,  mosaics  composed  of  small  pieces  of  encaustic 
tile.  The  construction  of  some  of  these  tiles  is  very  curious.  In  the  pavement  of  the  chapel  of 
S.  Cucuphas  they  take  the  form  of  a fleur-de-lis,  composed  of  several  parts.  In  another  pattern  each 
tile  is  pierced  with  a quatrefoiled  or  circular  hole,  into  which  corresponding  pieces  are  made  to  fit; 
the  colors  in  each  case  being  yellow  on  a dark  green  ground.  In  some  of  the  tiles  of  this  period  the 
green  is  marbled  to  resemble  more  nearly  the  old  marble  mosaic  work  from  which  it  was  copied.  A 
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beautiful  pavement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  is  described  by  Monsieur  Viollet  le  Due  in  his 
excellent  Dictionary,  the  method  of  treatment  and  colors  being  black  and  red,  with  a narrow  line  of 
white  encircling  each  centre  piece. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  dark  red  was  the  common  ground  color,  instead  of  dark  green  as  in  the 
twelfth.  The  system  of  manufacture  also  became  totally  changed ; the  tiles  being  made  square  and 
ornamented  with  patterns  stamped  in  and  filled  with  earth  of  a yellow  color,  or  vice  versa ; the  pattern 
was  formed  with  red  earth  in  a yellow  ground.  Black  tiles  were  often  used  for  borders.  In  making 
these  tiles  a thin  layer  of  fine  earth  of  the  ground  color  was  applied  to  a backing  of  common  red  earth, 
into  which  the  pattern  was  stamped  quite  through  the  ground,  and  afterwards  was  filled  in  with  earth 
of  another  color ; the  pattern  being  thus  so  incorporated  with  tile  that  the  one  would  last  almost  as  long 
as  the  other.  In  French  pavements  of  the  twelfth  century  stone  was  often  used  in  combination  with 
tile,  but  the  practice  entirely  ceased  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  fact  of  red  predominating  as  the 
ground  color  of  tiles  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  probably  owing  to  one  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture  used  in  the  twelfth  century  being  then  omitted,  viz.,  the  laying  on  of  a ground  color ; 
at  the  later  date  the  pattern  being  stamped  into  the  material  of  the  tile  itself.  The  glazing  was  always 
yellow,  and  spread  equally  over  the  body  of  the  tile  and  the  pattern.  The  patterns  on  these  tiles  were 
either  complete  on  each  one,  or  was  formed  by  placing  four  tiles  together.  Simple  geometrical  patterns 
were  used  at  first — afterwards  more  elaborate  ones — as  monograms,  inscriptions,  symbols,  arms,  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  even  figure  subjects. 

Later  still,  paving  tiles  were  treated  as  common  earthenware,  enamelled  on  the  surface  with  various 
colors,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  being  most  commonly  used — a style  of  ornamentation  quite  unadapted  to 
the  purposes  in  question,  and  on  which  therefore  I need  not  dwell,  although  such  are  still  used  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Africa  and  the  East.  Tiles  made  of  very  hard  earth,  with  patterns  on  them  in  relief,  were  also 
used  in  the  middle  ages. 

Some  tiles  from  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  have  the  patterns  raised  on  the  surface,  while  in  others 
they  are  sunk.  One  of  them  bears  the  name  Thomas  in  raised  characters,  but  the  letters  are  reversed 
just  as  they  would  appear  on  the  block  for  stamping  a sunk  pattern.  They  are  very  rude  in  manufacture, 
have  been  glazed,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  tiles  found  in  the  foundations 
of  Chertsey  Abbey,  which  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are 
excellent  examples  for  their  thoroughly  artistic  treatment  and  beauty  of  manufacture.  They  are  now  in 
the  Architectural  Museum. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Messrs.  Minton,  Maw,  Godwin,  and  other  gentlemen,  the 
manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles  has  been  revived  and  brought  to  great  perfection  in  this  country.  It  is  very 
economical,  and  after  marble  and  stone  the  most  durable  and  appropriate  material  we  can  use  for  the 
pavement  of  churches.  In  employing  it,  however,  certain  effects  must  be  guarded  against,  for  instance, 
the  color  must  be  so  broken  up  as  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  great  masses  of  plain  heavy  color  against 
which  other  colored  decorations  would  pale  and  lose  all  value.  The  remarks  I have  made  regarding  the 
design  and  colors  of  marble  mosaic  apply  equally  to  these  materials ; in  addition  thereto,  however,  1 
must  specially  recommend  you  to  avoid  the  use  of  antagonistic  colors,  such  as  blue,  pink,  &c.,  which 
though  popular,  are  bad.  The  old  tiles  in  few  and  simple  colors  seem  to  me  far  more  satisfactory  in 
appearance  than  the  gay  flaunting  colors  of  so  many  modern  ones.  The  old  tile  pavements  still  existing 
in  Fountains  Abbey  are  excellent  examples  of  the  style  we  should  follow  out  in  this  material.  With 
regard  to  the  proper  use  of  glazed  tiles,  I think  it  is  better  to  confine  them  to  such  portions  of  the 
floor  as  are  least  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  of  constant  traffic,  as  the  chancel,  sacrarium,  &c.,  or  as  margins 
to  the  passages.  For  pavements  where  there  is  much  traffic,  it  is  better  to  use  the  unglazed  mosaic 
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tiles,  arranged  in  a manner  similar  to  the  French  examples  I have  mentioned  above.  Tiles  with  designs 
in  relief  are  ill-adapted  for  pavements  on  account  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  thoroughly  cleausing  the 
surface. 

The  next  materials  I have  to  mention  as  suitable  for  church  pavement  are  concrete  and  scagliola, 
both  of  which  have  been  in  use  in  Italy  since  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  them  under  the  name  of 
Opus  Graecanicum.  Vitruvius  describes  the  first  as  consisting  simply  of  two  coats  of  concrete  beaten 
down  and  well  rolled,  the  upper  one  being  very  fine  and  polished  with  a hone  or  polishing  stone.  This 
upper  coat  was  frequently  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  lime,  sand,  and  ashes,  which  gave  it,  when 
polished,  the  appearance  of  black  marble.  The  second  method  was  denominated  Lithostrata,  strewn  with 
stones  : it  was  made  by  strewing  the  upper  coat  of  cement  or  concrete,  while  wet,  with  small  pieces  of 
broken  marble  of  divers  colors,  either  mixed  together  or  arranged  in  patterns,  which  were  beaten  down 
and  rolled  in  with  a heavy  roller ; when  thoroughly  set,  the  whole  surface  was  sanded  and  polished. 
Both  of  these  methods  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Pavimento  Veneziano.  They 
are  very  beautiful,  economical,  and  cleanly,  and  of  course  can  be  made  of  the  same  colors  as  marble 
mosaic. 

Floors  have  been  made  of  our  English  cements  and  lava  artificially  colored,  and  tolerably  good 
effects  may  be  produced  in  this  way ; economy  is,  of  course,  their  chief  recommendation.  I do  not 
advocate  the  employment  of  them  for  this  purpose ; but  if  they  are  used,  they  must  be  used  as  cement 
and  not  in  imitation  of  stone  or  other  materials.  In  using  them  great  care  is  required  to  prevent  any 
settlement  of  the  concrete,  for  cracks  soon  lead  to  complete  destruction. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  methods  of  decoration  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  walls  and  vaulting  of  churches.  Professor  Willis,  in  the  Paper  which  he  recently  read  here,  used 
the  term  decorative  architecture  to  describe  an  arcade  recently  discovered  in  the  chapter  house  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  constructed  of  different  colored  stones  enriched  with  carving.  As  this  term 
expresses  concisely  and  clearly  such  a system  of  constructional  decoration,  I shall  borrow  it  to  indicate 
that  style  of  ornamentation  which  I place  first,  as  being  the  best  method  we  can  employ  in  the  structural 
parts  of  the  building,  and  shall  include  under  it  ornamental  brickwork,  and  all  other  decoration  that  is  of 
a strictly  structural  character.  Next  in  order  I place  Mosaic,  either  of  marble,  as  the  Florentine  work ; 
uf  glass,  as  the  Byzantine,  Roman,  and  Venetian  ; and  of  encaustic  tiles.  In  the  third  place  : Painting, 
including  both  subject  or  figure  painting  and  simple  architectural  ornament,  and  noticing  the  several 
methods  of  execution,  as  fresco  buonos,  tempera,  encaustic  and  oil.  Fourth  : incised  or  inlaid  ornament 
on  stone.  And  fifth  and  last : decoration  in  plaster,  under  which  head  I shall  bring  before  your  notice 
the  process  known  in  Italy  as  sgrafitowork,  stamped  or  incised  stucco,  and  colored  plaster  or  cements. 

The  simplest  form  of  constructional  decoration  is  that  so  frequently  employed  in  the  churches  of 
France  and  Italy,  consisting  of  alternate  horizontal  courses  of  black  and  white,  or  red  and  white,  stone 
or  marble  running  throughout  the  walls  and  piers,  with  alternate  voussoirs  of  the  same  colors  in  the 
arches;  the  cathedrals  at  Genoa  and  Sienna ; the  cathedral  and  church  of  S.S.  Zeno  and  Anastasia, 
at  Verona;  the  Abbey  of  Vezelay,  in  France,  are  all  good  examples.  In  England,  the  example  at 
Worcester,  noticed  by  Professor  Willis,  is  the  only  one  with  which  I am  acquainted.  In  Ireland 
there  are,  I believe,  several  good  examples.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  bands  are  of  unequal 
height,  in  others  they  are  about  equal.  I do  not  know  of  any  example  in  which  the  colors  are 
alternated  vertically,  or  even  in  a zig-zag  form ; though  sometimes,  as  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice, 
they  form  a diaper  resembling  the  opus  reticulatum  of  the  Romans.  Monolithic  shafts  appear  to  be  the 
only  form  in  which  colored  stones  were  used  in  vertical  lines. 

This  system,  as  applied  to  wall  surface,  is  extremely  effective,  simple  and  appropriate,  but  is  injurious 
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■when  applied  to  the  columns,  or  arcade  piers,  as  it  tends  to  reduce  the  apparent  strength  and  height  by 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  vertical  lines,  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a column.  This 
objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  molded  bands  round  shafts,  because  by  virtue  of  their  projection 
they  increase  the  apparent  strength.  If  lines  are  employed  to  decorate  columns  or  piers,  they  should 
either  be  vertical,  zig-zagged,  or  very  slowly  twisted,  as  at  S.  Savin,  in  Poitou,  Waltham  Abbey, 
and  many  other  good  examples. 

Above  the  arcading,  in  the  example  at  Worcester,  is  a molded  cornice  constructed  of  alternate 
blocks  of  black  and  white  stone,  the  moldings  and  a carved  enrichment  being  carried  continuously  along 
it.  Now,  this  I regard  as  quite  a wrong  application  of  the  system,  as  the  alternation  of  the  strong- 
colors  quite  destroys  the  lines  of  the  cornice,  the  shadows  being  almost  lost  on  the  dark  colored  stone, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  carving  consequently  diminished.  It  is  as  though  one  painted  a coarse  chequer 
over  a delicate  enrichment.  In  this  sunless  climate,  where  there  is  so  little  light  to  produce  shadow,  all 
sculptures,  whether  indoors  or  out,  should  be  executed  in  a light  colored  material,  but  more  especially  is 
this  necessary  in  the  interior  of  churches,  where  a glare  of  light  is  impossible,  as  being  at  variance  with 
the  solemn  effect  we  seek  to  obtain. 

The  next  step  in  this  style  of  decoration  is  the  combination  of  carved  surface  ornament  with  colored 
material ; this  is  effected  in  a simple  and  very  charming  manner  by  carving  the  courses  of  light  colored 
stone,  when  narrow,  with  geometrical  or  floriated  ornament,  and  when  broad,  with  sculptured  subjects ; 
both  in  low  relief,  or  a combination  of  the  two.  The  effect  being  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  Sculp- 
ture, I think,  should  never  be  colored,  though  gold,  or  color  of  low  quiet  tone,  may  be  used  on  the  back 
ground  with  good  effect,  especially  when  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric  are  decorated  with  color. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  which  should  be  sculptured  on  these  bands,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a passage  or  two  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  they  exactly  express  my  feelings  on  the  subject, 
clothed  in  far  more  beautiful  language  than  I can  command.  Speaking  of  subjects  for  architectural 
ornament,  he  says  : “ Consider  what  a field  is  opened  to  your  fancy  merely  in  the  subject  matter  which 

architecture  admits Is  there  anything  within  range  of  sight  or  conception,  which  may  not  be  of 

use  to  you,  or  in  which  your  interest  may  not  be  excited  with  advantage  to  you  all  ? From  visions  of 
angels  down  to  the  least  important  gesture  of  a child  at  play,  whatever  may  be  conceived  of  Divine  or 
beheld  of  human,  may  be  dared  or  adopted  by  you.  Throughout  the  kingdom  of  animal  life  no  creature 
is  so  vast,  or  so  minute,  that  you  cannot  deal  with  it,  or  bring  it  into  service.  The  lion  and  the  crocodile 
will  couch  about  your  shafts ; the  moth  and  the  bee  will  sun  themselves  upon  your  flowers ; for  you  the 
fawn  will  leap ; for  you  the  snail  be  slow ; for  you  the  dove  smooth  her  bosom ; and  the  hawk  spread 
her  wings  towards  the  south.  All  the  wide  world  of  vegetation  blooms  and  bends  for  you ; the  leaves 
tremble  that  you  may  bid  them  be  still  under  the  marble  snow ; the  thorn  and  the  thistle  which  the 
earth  casts  forth  as  evil  are  to  you  the  kindliest  servants ; no  dying  petal,  nor  drooping  tendril  is  so 
feeble  as  to  have  no  help  for  you ; no  robed  pride  of  blossom  so  kingly,  but  it  will  lay  aside  its  purple  to 
receive  at  your  hands  the  pale  immortality.  Is  there  anything  in  common  life  too  mean,  in  common 
things  too  trivial,  to  be  ennobled  by  your  touch  ? As  there  is  nothing  in  life,  so  there  is  nothing  in 
lifelessness  which  has  not  its  lesson  for  you,  or  its  gift ; and  when  you  are  tired  of  watching  the  strength 
of  the  plume  and  the  tenderness  of  the  leaf,  you  may  walk  down  to  your  rough  river  shore,  or  into 
the  thickest  markets  of  your  thoroughfares,  and  there  is  not  a piece  of  torn  cable  that  will  not  twine 
itself  into  a perfect  moulding ; there  is  not  a fragment  of  cast  away  matting,  or  shattered  basket  work 
that  will  not  wprk  into  a chequer  or  a capital.  Yes,  and  if  you  gather  up  the  very  sand,  and  break  the 
stone  on  which  you  tread,  among  its  fragments  of  all  but  invisible  shells,  you  will  find  forms  that  will 
take  their  place,  and  that  proudly  among  the  starred  traceries  of  your  vaulting ; and  you  who  can 
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crown  the  mountain  with  its  fortress,  and  the  city  with  its  towers,  are  thus  able  also  to  give  beauty  to 
ashes  and  worthiness  to  dust.”  Elsewhere,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  : “ All  high  Art  consists  in  the  carving  or 
painting  natural  objects,  chiefly  figures ; it  has  always  subject  and  meaning,  never  consisting  solely  in 
arrangement  of  lines,  or  even  colours.  It  always  paints  or  carves  something  that  it  sees  or  believes  in ; 
nothing  ideal  or  uncredited ; for  the  most  part  it  paints  and  carves  the  men  and  things  that  are  visible 
around  it.  And  as  soon  as  we  possess  a body  of  sculptors  able,  and  willing,  and  having  leave  from  the 
English  public,  to  carve  on  the  facades  of  our  cathedrals  portraits  of  the  living  bishops,  deans,  canons, 
and  choristers,  who  are  to  minister  in  the  said  cathedrals  ....  and  on  our  buildings  generally,  the 
birds  and  flowers  which  are  singing  and  budding  in  the  fields  around  them,  we  shall  have  a school  of 
English  architecture,  and  not  till  then.” 

Another  system  of  decoration  for  plain  surfaces,  which  may  be  used  very  successfully,  either  by 
itself  or  in  combination  with  the  above,  and  which  is  itself  to  a certain  extent  constructional,  is  Ashlar 
facing  of  various  colored  stones  or  marble  arranged  in  diapers  or  other  patterns. 

The  Romans  used  several  sorts  of  ornamental  masonry,  as  the  opus  spicatum,  opus  recticulatum, 
&c.  which  were  almost  invariably  formed  of  two  sorts  of  stone,  and  arranged  in  bands  alternately  with 
plain  masonry.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  these  forms  were  imitated  on  the  exteriors  of 
many  of  the  churches  in  the  south  of  France,  with  very  charming  effect,  and  offer  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  decoration  of  the  interiors  as  well  as  the  exteriors  of  our  churches.  Stones  of  other  forms  were 
also  used,  as  the  hexagonal,  the  lozenge,  and  forms  rounded  on  one  side  and  square  on  the  other,  all  set 
in  colored  mortar.  When  this  system  of  constructional  decoration  is  used  for  the  wall  surface,  the 
several  architectural  features,  as  doors,  windows,  &c.,  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it  by  the 
employment  of  similarly  colored  stones  in  the  voussoirs  of  arches,  shafts,  shaft  bands,  &c. ; but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  shafts  ought  to  be  brought  into  due  prominence  by  being  made  of  a lighter  and 
brighter  material  than  the  surrounding  parts,  as,  for  instance,  granite  or  Purbeck  marble  polished,  which 
two  materials  appear  to  harmonize  better  with  plain  masonry  than  any  other  colored  stones  I know  of. 
I do  not  remember  an  instance  where  the  shafts  are  of  black  marble,  serpentine,  or  other  dark  colored 
stone  that  is  thoroughly  pleasing  or  graceful.  The  marbles  and  limestones  of  Ireland  are  of  great 
beauty  and  variety,  and  admirably  adapted  for  this  constructive  decoration.  I have  here  a few  specimens 
of  the  building  stone  generally  used  in  Cork,  which  I picked  up  in  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  all  of  which  are  well  suited  for  that  style  of  ornamentation,  to  which  I have  applied  the  name 
Decorative  Architecture. 

In  many  churches  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy  the  interior  is  finished  entirely  with  brick, 
and  with  excellent  effect.  In  the  churches  of  France  molded  and  stamped  bricks,  or  terra  cotta,  were  used 
for  decorative  purposes  as  early  as  the  Carlovingian  era.  I need  only  point  to  the  beautiful  churches 
recently  erected  by  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  others,  to  show  how  much  may  be  done  with  our  own 
common  brick.  The  color  of  terra  cotta  is  well  suited  for  constructional  decoration,  and  beautiful  enrich- 
ments may  be  produced  in  it.  The  treatment,  however,  must  be  such  as  will  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  character  of  the  material ; and  here  I must  again  remind  you  of  the  axiom,  that  for  ornament  to  be 
properly  appreciated,  there  must  be  plenty  of  plain  unenriched  surface  to  contrast  with  and  give  value  to  it. 

The  next  step  to  decorative  masonry  is  the  incrustation  of  the  walls  with  marble  mosaic,  as 
employed  in  the  buildings  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Perugia,  &c.  Mosaic  of  this  kind  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  decoration  of  churches,  on  account  of  the  beautifully  quiet  colors  of  the  material,  which 
are  of  that  quality  and  tone  that  best  harmonize  with  masonry.  I do  not  advocate  its  use  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  walls,  as  in  the  Campanile  and  Duomo  at  Florence,  which,  viewed  in  a mass,  always 
seems  to  me  too  pretty  and  suggestive  of  cabinet  maker’s  work,  and  not  well  suited  to  our  more 
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masculine  northern  Gothic ; but  applied  more  sparingly  in  occasional  belts  or  zones  of  patterns,  or  to 
adorn  the  constructional  features,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  methods  of  surface 
decorations  we  can  use,  and  being  of  a costly  material  and  difficult  of  execution,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  buildings  where  all  should  be  of  the  best  we  can  offer.  The  patterns  in  which  it  is  employed 
should  be  of  simple  construction  and  not  too  small — the  colors  few  and  well  contrasted.  If  we  want 
very  elaborate  patterns  or  rich  colors,  it  is  better  to  employ  glass  mosaic,  and  alter  the  treatment 
altogether.  The  patterns  may  be  either  purely  geometrical  or  simple  conventional  representations  of 
natural  objects.  To  the  irregularity  of  the  color  and  marking  of  natural  stones  and  marbles,  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  their  superiority  of  appearance  over  manufactured  substances,  as  tiles,  &c.  This 
unevenness  or  breaking  up  of  the  colors  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  in  decoration.  In  nature’s 
works  we  find  it  almost  invariably  in  some  form  or  other.  If  you  look  at  Japanese  pictures  you 
will  find  that  in  many  parts  the  artist  lias  gone  out  of  his  way  to  get  rid  of  regularity  and  evenness  of 
color,  and  with  the  most  happy  results.  Marbles  and  stones  are  more  beautiful  when  brought  down  to 
a polished  surface  than  when  rough.  Glass  mosaic,  on  the  contrary,  produces  the  best  effect  when  left 
rough  as  fractured.  In  churches  where  large  congregations  frequently  assemble,  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  soon  become  soiled,  for  which  reason  it  is  desirable  to  employ  in  such  positions  a material  that  can 
be  easily  cleansed  without  injury  to  it.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  suitable  as  marble  or  alabaster; 
the  slabs  sawn  from  the  same  block  being  placed  together  so  that  the  veining  forms  a sort  of  pattern. 
Those  of  you  who  know  S.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  will  remember  how 
beautiful  the  effect  of  this  treatment  is.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  illustrations  on  the 
wall.  The  beautiful  band  of  mosaic  which  runs  along  the  top  at  Monreale  gives  a charming  finish  to  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  brings  down  the  color  from  the  mosaic  pictures  above. 

When  the  means  at  our  disposal  will  not  admit  of  the  use  of  marble,  the  harder  building 
stones  and  encaustic  tiles  may  be  used  together  with  very  good  effect,  though  I think  that  tiles  are  ill 
suited  for  wall  decoration. 

When  an  architect  has  good  stone  for  his  building  material  he  very  naturally  and  properly  trusts 
to  the  mason’s  handicraft  for  his  principal  ornamentation,  making  his  surface  ornament  subservient  to 
the  moldings  and  carving  with  which  he  adorns  the  construction.  For  colored  decoration  in  such 
a structure  marble  mosaic  and  fresco  are  the  proper  materials  to  use ; but  stone  with  us  is  scarce,  and 
brick  is  the  material  of  which  we  most  commonly  have  to  construct  our  buildings,  in  which  case  glass 
mosaic  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  decoration  we  can  employ,  being  durable,  easily  cleansed, 
and  well  adapted  for  use  on  brickwork.  Hitherto,  however,  English  manufacturers  have  not  succeeded 
in  producing  a glass  mosaic  at  all  equal  to  old  work  or  even  to  the  modern  Russian  or  Venetian, 
such  as  that  of  Signor  Salviati.  But  the  Messrs.  Powell,  Messrs.  Maw,  and  others  are  now  taking  the 
matter  up  with  energy,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  before  long  their  efforts  will  be  rewarded  with 
success.  The  proposed  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  probably  giving  the  impetus  to  this 
movement. 

In  the  International  Exhibition  of  last  year  there  were  two  Russian  glass  mosaics,  placed  in 
juxtaposition.  In  one  the  surface  was  smooth  and  polished;  in  the  other  it  was  left  rough,  as  the 
tesserae  were  broken.  The  effect  of  the  rough  work  was  far  superior  to  the  smooth.  After  a careful 
examination  of  old  mosaics,  and  the  best  modern  ones  in  Italy,  I am  convinced  that  the  charming  effect 
of  this  sort  of  decoration  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  surface  and  the  largeness 
of  the  mortar  joints.  The  gold  mosaic  of  the  ground,  on  which  the  effect  depends  more,  perhaps,  than 
on  anything  else,  has  offered  more  difficulties  than  any  of  the  colored  varieties ; but  these  are  now,  I 
think,  nearly  overcome. 
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The  cost  of  the  production  is,  of  course,  of  primary  importance,  but  on  this  point  Messrs.  Powell 
are  not  at  present  able  to  speak  definitely.  Before  leaving  this  subject  I must  say  a few  words  as  to  the 
colors  and  style  of  decoration.  The  chief  inducement  to  use  glass  mosaic  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
glorious  effect  of  the  gold  ground  and  the  brightness  of  the  colors.  The  effect  of  blue  or  white  for  the 
general  ground-color  is  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  repay  us  for  the  expense  of  covering  large  surfaces 
with  so  costly  a material ; but  no  other  material,  and  no  other  method  even  of  applying  gold,  equals  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  gold  mosaic.  The  larger  the  surface  covered,  the  better  it  looks — the  effect 
amply  repaying  the  cost  of  production.  Glass  mosaic  is,  I think,  quite  unsuited  for  the  execution  of 
figures  or  subjects ; it  is,  however,  admirably  adapted  for  architectural  ornament,  as  geometrical  figures, 
diapers,  zig-zags,  interlacing  or  running  ornament,  and  conventional  representations  of  natural  foliage, 
flowers,  & c.,  as  in  the  Byzantine  and  the  early  Pointed  styles;  the  bulk  of  the  colors  employed  in  these 
ornaments  should  always  be  light  and  delicate  tints,  relieved  by  black  and  white,  and  the  darker  colors 
in  very  small  portions ; the  last  named,  the  darker  colors,  being  separated  from  the  gold  ground  by  a 
black  line,  the  lighter  ones  by  a red  line.  The  colors  used  should  be  few  and  well  assorted.  The 
superficial  area  of  the  ground  should  very  much  exceed  that  of  the  ornamented  parts.  The  patterns  in 
the  ornament  should  be  bold  and  clear,  sufficient  irregularity  being  obtained  by  the  variation  in  the 
tessera?,  which  here  play  much  the  same  part  as  the  stitches  in  a Turkey  carpet,  blending  and  breaking 
up  the  colors  of  the  bold  patterns  in  a most  charming  manner.  The  tessera;  should  not  be  more  than 
half  an  inch  square ; if  larger  the  work  loses  much  of  its  effect,  while  if  they  are  less  than  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  the  work  is  less  effective  at  a distance,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more  costly. 

The  branch  of  my  subject  which  now  invites  our  attention  is  Painting,  properly  so  called,  for  the 
glass  mosaic  which  we  have  just  been  considering  is  often  improperly  termed  mosaic  painting.  In  the 
term  painting  I include  four  distinct  methods,  viz.  fresco  buono,  or  true  fresco;  fresco  secco,  or  tempera; 
encaustic,  and  oil ; the  new  water-glass  process  not  being  a new  method  of  painting,  but  merely  a new 
preservative  process,  applicable  alike  to  fresco  or  tempera.  From  the  time  when  fresco  painting  was 
first  used,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  by  the  Egyptians,  two  thousand  years  at  least  before  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  present  time,  the  art  has  seen  many  vicissitudes.  Neglected  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
more  favoured  encaustic,  it  was  revived  by  the  Homans,  to  be  again  set  aside  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
to  make  way  for  its  new  rival,  glass  mosaic ; revived  by  Cimabue,  it  flourished  for  four  centuries  ; again 
fell  into  disuse  in  the  dark  ages,  and  has  been  again  revived  in  this  nineteenth  century.  But  through 
all  these  fluctuations  of  favour,  the  art  has  never  been  utterly  lost,  but,  having  been  always  more  or  less 
practised,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes  has  been  preserved  and  handed  down  from  age 
to  age,  and  consequently  the  revival  of  the  art  has  been  a comparatively  easy  matter.  It  is  without 
doubt,  next  to  sculpture,  the  noblest  and  most  splendid  means  of  decorating  our  churches.  From 
the  earliest  time  of  the  Church  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  its  lightness  and  clearness  of  tone,  its 
cheapness,  durability,  and  grandeur,  making  it,  as  it  ever  will  be,  a favourite  vehicle. 

In  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  it  was  employed  to  decorate  chambers 
devoted  to  religious  purposes ; though  the  earliest  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  of  which  we  have 
any  record  is  that  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  as  having  been 
recently  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne. 

I do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  time  this  evening  with  an  account  of  the  various  technical  processes 
of  the  four  methods  of  painting  I have  enumerated  above,  as  our  contributing  visitor,  Mr.  Purdie,  has 
undertaken  to  read  a paper  on  them  at  the  next  meeting.  But  I will  briefly  draw  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  points  to  which  it  is  the  architect’s  special  province  to  attend ; the  most  important  of  which 
is,  the  construction  of  the  wall  on  which  the  subjects  are  to  be  painted.  The  objects  to  be  secured  are 
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a perfectly  even  vertical  surface  affording  a good  key  for  the  plaster,  and  complete  imperviousness  to 
moisture  or  damp  from  without.  Good  brick  is  the  best  material  for  this  purpose,  especially  if  built 
double  with  a small  hollow  between  the  outer  and  inner  skin,  the  two  being  nevertheless  properly 
bonded  together,  and  the  whole  protected  from  the  damp  at  top  and  bottom  by  a layer  of  asphalte. 
Rubble  masonry  is  bad  on  account  of  its  uneven  surface,  and  all  stone  work  is  very  subject  to  the 
absorption  of  damp.  To  prevent  evil  effects  from  this,  a good  plan  is  to  coat  the  interior  of  the  wall 
with  a composition  of  pitch  and  coarse  sand,  on  which  the  first  coat  of  plaster  is  laid,  and  when  set 
cannot  be  separated  from  it.  In  Italy  it  is  a common  practice  to  stick  tiles  against  the  face  of  the  wall, 
or  to  form  a trellis  of  laths,  on  which  the  plaster  is  spread  ; but  in  both  of  these  systems  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  fresco  painting  is  lost.  I mean  that  the  pictures  should  be  painted  on,  and,  as 
it  were,  form  part  of  the  actal  construction.  When  frescos  are  painted  on  a dome  or  vault,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  stone  or  brickwork  should  be  rendered  with  cement,  asphalte,  or  pitch  and  sand.  Some  of 
the  frescos  in  Pompeii  are  executed  on  walls  of  thin  bricks  or  tiles  placed  edgewise,  detached,  but  bonded 
to  the  walls  with  leaden  cramps.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  there  being  a sufficient  key  for  the  plaster, 
small  pieces  of  flint  stones  or  bronze  nails  slightly  projecting  may  be  built  into  the  joints  of  the  brick- 
work, and  will  effectually  prevent  the  fresco  becoming  detached.  Bad  masomy,  bad  stucco,  and  last  anti 
most  important,  dampness,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  frescos.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  these,  as  frescos  should  last  as  long  as  the  building  they  adorn. 

The  colors  used  are  the  same  in  fresco  buono  and  fresco  secco  or  tempera ; they  are  mixed  in  the 
same  way,  with  water,  lime  being  the  white  pigment ; to  which  is  added  for  some  colors  in  fresco  buono, 
and  to  all  in  tempera,  a size  or  gluten,  which  becomes  insoluble  when  combined  with  the  lime.  For  this 
reason  fresco  secco,  when  well  done,  will  bear  washing  just  as  well  as  fresco  buono.  Fresco  buono  is 
executed  or  incorporated  with  the  wet  plaster,  of  which  sufficient  only  for  the  day’s  work  must  be  laid 
on  at  a time. 

One  drawback  to  the  general  employment  of  fresco  painting  is  the  great  length  of  time  that  is  required 
for  preparing  the  walls,  materials,  and  cartoons,  and  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  work.  For  the 
walls  and  under  coat  of  plaster  must  be  perfectly  free  from  damp  before  the  painting  can  be  commenced: 
the  lime  must  be  made,  slaked,  and  buried  for  months  or  even  years  before  it  can  be  safely  used.  The 
first  coat  of  plaster  ought  to  be  laid  on  some  years  before  it  is  finally  prepared  for  the  painting,  unless 
very  old  lime  is  used,  bqt  even  then  six  or  twelve  months  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  it  is  painted 
on.  Then  the  difficulties  in  the  processes  of  painting  in  real  fresco  are  so  great  that  it  is  only  to  men 
of  great  practical  knowledge  and  ability  that  mural  paintings  of  this  kind  can  be  safely  intrusted ; for 
the  surface  of  the  plaster  being  damp,  the  colors  have  a fictitious  appearance  while  the  artist  is  at  work. 
The  choice  of  colors  is  limited  to  those  which  are  not  affected  by  the  lime ; the  artist  must  each  day 
commence  and  finish  a portion  of  his  work  before  he  can  even  sketch  the  adjoining  parts;  he  cannot 
therefore  consider  his  picture  as  a whole  composition,  nor  can  he  retouch  it  after  it  is  finished,  except 
with  another  vehicle,  such  retouching  being  almost  sure  to  become  opaque,  easily  distinguishable 
from,  and  very  detrimental  to,  the  original  work.  For  subject  painting,  however,  as  a means  of 
decorating  architecture,  I regard  it  as  the  first  and  best  process.  For  lightness,  purity,  luminosity 
of  color,  and  power  of  giving  expression,  it  is  unequalled  by  any  other  medium  ; while  the  vehicle  is  the 
least  destructible  of  any,  and  if  properly  used  and  untouched  with  distemper  or  other  colors,  may  be 
cleaned  with  water  without  fear  of  injury. 

Fresco  secco  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  execution  of  ordinary  architectural  decorations,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  most  commonly  used  in  Italy.  The  colors  and  vehicle  used  are,  as  I have  said  before,  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  fresco  buono  ; but,  owing  to  the  different  method  of  applying  them,  they 
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always  look  opaque  and  heavy,  which  renders  the  process  unfit  for  subject  painting,  though  for  mere 
ornament  it  is  of  no  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  has  many  good  points  to  recommend 
it  : for  instance,  it  is  not  very  difficult  of  use ; it  is  used  on  dry  stucco ; the  work  can  be  left  and 
recommenced  at  any  time  and  at  any  point ; it  is  the  most  economical  method  of  painting,  and  when 
well  executed,  may,  Mr.  Sarsfield  Taylor  says,  be  cleansed  with  water  like  real  fresco. 

Encaustic  painting,  the  invention,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  application  of  which  to  mural  decoration 
must  be  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  has,  I believe,  hardly  been  tried  in  this  country,  which  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as,  though  more  costly  than  fresco,  it  is  a process  which  has  many  advantages  to  recommend 
its  adoption.  The  churches  of  La  Madeleine,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Paris, 
are  adorned  with  paintings  done  by  this  method. 

From  a careful  examination  of  the  Pompeian  decorations,  I am  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  colors 
were  applied  or  varnished  with  wax,  in  some  of  the  reds  and  yellows  it  can  still  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  specimens  I lay  before  you  will,  I think,  confirm  this.  The  blue,  however,  appears  to  be  mineral, 
and  quite  free  from  waxy  matter.  The  extraordinary  preservation  of  the  colours  is  a strong  argument 
in  favour  of  this  supposition.  The  process  was  extensively  used  till  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when  it 
fell  into  disuse,  but  revived,  and  was  again  employed  in  the  four  following  centuries. 

Encaustic  painting  differs  from  fresco  both  in  the  process  and  in  the  vehicle  used.  It  is  probably 
more  lasting  than  fresco,  affords  richer  tones  of  color  and  more  powerful  effects  of  cliiaro  oscuro,  and, 
moreover,  the  artist  who  uses  it  is  not  limited  in  his  choice  of  colors.  He  can  also  sketch  out  his  whole 
picture,  and  work  it  up  gradually,  and  when  he  pleases ; and  as  the  method  is  very  similar  to  oil 
painting,  the  artist  accustomed  to  work  in  one  will  find  little  difficulty  in  using  the  other.  It  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  fresco : as,  for  instance,  for  painting  ornaments  or  even  figures  on  a flat 
ground  of  real  fresco,  producing  a very  beautiful  and  rich  effect  at  a much  less  cost  than  if  the  whole 
work  had  been  executed  with  it.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  walls  and  plaster  should  be 
perfectly  dry  before  the  painting  is  commenced. 

There  was  also  a sort  of  bastard  encaustic  used  by  the  Romans,  the  picture  being  painted  in  distemper 
and  afterwards  varnished  with  wax,  but  in  other  respects  treated  as  true  encaustic.  I cannot  find  any 
record  of  ancient  paintings  in  oil  on  plaster.  This  is  probably  owing  to  several  causes  : firstly,  to  the 
vehicle  having  been  so  little  known  until  the  time  of  the  Van  Eycks  in  the  15th  century ; and  secondly, 
the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  plaster,  and  its  liability  to  become  dark  and  discolored  with  age.  But 
now  that  the  manufacture  of  oils  and  varnishes  has  so  much  improved,  and  we  have  a material  like 
Parian  cement,  which,  when  applied  to  a wall  that  is  no  longer  damp,  may  be  painted  safely  as  soon 
as  it  is  laid  on,  I think  it  is  quite  worth  our  consideration  whether  this  vehicle  could  not  be  thus 
advantageously  employed. 

Having  considered  the  various  processes  which  may  be  employed  in  mural  painting,  I will  now 
say  a few  words  on  the  style  of  ornament  and  the  subjects  that  are  best  suited  for  the  decoration  of 
church  walls  and  roofs,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  them  thereon.  When  subject  pictures  are  used,  they 
should  be  placed  at  a height  of  not  less  than  6 feet  from  the  floor,  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  seen, 
even  when  a crowd  is  between  the  spectator  and  the  picture.  When  the  pictures  are  at  a great  height, 
and  can  only  be  seen  from  a spot  near  to  them,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a little  allowance  for  this  in 
the  drawing,  as  we  find  so  constantly  done,  even  to  the  extent  of  distortion,  in  Gothic  sculpture  placed 
at  a considerable  height  above  the  eye — the  vertical  dimensions  being  increased  and  the  horizontal 
projections  reduced ; as  in  sitting  figures,  for  instance,  in  which  the  thighs  are  often  made  only  half  the 
length  of  the  lower  leg.  With  the  last  generation  of  painters  it  was  not  unusual  to  paint  the  figures  of 
gigantic  size,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  of  heroic  size,  which  meant,  I suppose,  that  they  were  what 
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Shakespeare  calls  “tall  fellows  of  their  hands;”  but  this  is  a species  of  hero  worship  we  no  longer 
appreciate,  and  it  must  indeed  be  a rare  case  where  all  the  persons  represented  are  or  were  tall  fellows. 
As  a rule,  I would  restrict  all  the  figures  in  mural  painting  to  life  size,  or,  when  at  a great  height,  to 
such  dimensions  as  will  make  them  appear  to  the  spectator  about  the  size  of  life.  An  exception,  however, 
may  be  made  to  this  rule  in  certain  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  a series  of  pictures  representing  incidents  in 
the  life  of  a Saint,  the  history  of  the  Creation,  or  the  great  events  of  our  Lord’s  life,  where  the  principal 
figure  may  legitimately  be  made  larger  than  the  others,  in  order  to  emphasize  and  give  importance  to  it. 
There  is  no  lack  of  subjects  suited  to  the  adornment  of  our  church  walls.  I say  walls,  for  I would  never 
paint  subjects  or  figures  on  ceilings,  roofs,  or  domes.  The  difficulty  is  to  select  those  which  are  most 
appropriate.  The  subjects  used  to  decorate  a building  should  be  illustrative  of  its  use  or  of  the  history 
of  the  nation  that  erected  it.  In  the  case  of  a church  they  should  illustrate  the  history  and  practice  of 
the  religion  of  the  people,  the  articles  of  their  faith,  &c.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  alone  offer  an 
almost  endless  list  of  subjects  for  this  purpose.  Then  there  are  the  histories  of  those  who  have  lived 
and  died  for  their  religion — Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles,  Saints,  and  Martyrs  ; the  River  of  Paradise, 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue,  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  and  the  mighty 
events  of  his  Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection  ; the  Last  Judgment,  the  reward  of  good  men,  the  punishment 
of  the  bad  ; man  reaping  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  the  fruits  of  the  seasons  and  all  the  other  blessings 
which  are  poured  out  for  his  benefit ; the  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  of  which  proceed  from  God  and  tend  to 
his  glorification  ; the  Virtues  and  Vices  ; the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  as  symbolical  of  Time  and  the  Seasons  ; 
and  I know  not  how  many  others.  In  the  choice  and  arrangements  of  these  subjects  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  each  is  appropriate  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Downright  good  subject  painting  is  the  very  finest  decoration  we  can  employ  ; but  if  we  cannot 
afford  good  subject  painting,  don’t  let  us  have  bad,  but  let  us  content  ourselves  with  good  ornament. 
Of  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  ornament,  and  what  the  special  condition  of  the  former  is,  I 
shall  tell  you  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  words.  He  says,  “ All  ornament  is  base  which  takes  for  its  subject 
human  work  : it  is  utterly  base — painful  to  every  rightly  toned  mind  . . . . for  to  carve  our  own 

work,  and  set  it  up  for  admiration,  is  a miserable  self-complacency,  a contentment  in  our  own  wretched 
doings,  when  we  might  have  been  looking  at  God’s  doings.  All  noble  ornament  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
this.  It  is  the  expression  of  man’s  delight  in  God’s  work.”  “ The  especial  condition  of  true  ornament 
is,  that  it  be  beautiful  in  its  place  ....  that  it  aid  the  effect  of  every  portion  of  the  building  over 
which  it  has  influence  ; that  it  does  not  by  its  richness  make  other  parts  bald,  or,  by  its  delicacy,  make 
other  parts  coarse.” 

There  is  scarcely  an  object  in  nature  which  does  not  offer  us  some  suggestion  either  for  the  form  or 
color  of  ornament — in  fact,  in  the  best  period  of  Gothic  decoration,  they  reproduced  in  color  every 
subject  that  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  carved  in  stone.  In  designing  ornament  it  is  necessary  to 
conventionalize  or  modify  natural  forms  to  some  extent,  as,  in  order  to  maintain  that  severity  of  form 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  architecture,  a certain  angularity  must  prevail  in  the  decoration, 
though  in  colored  decoration  the  form  of  the  ornament  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  color. 
Colored  ornament  may  be  applied  in  a variety  of  ways : in  belts  or  zones  — in  diapers  or  in  patches. 
When  diapers  are  used,  the  pattern  should  be  continued  on  without  regard  to  doors,  windows,  or  other  like 
interruptions.  The  colors  should  not  be  strictly  even  and  regular,  but  broken  up,  in  order  to  avoid 
monotony  and  heaviness.  In  Italian  houses  this  effect  is  often  sought  and  obtained  by  distempering 
the  walls  in  two  colors,  generally  grey  and  yellow,  in  alternate  vertical  stripes,  blended  one  into  the 
other,  over  which  a pattern  is  stencilled  in  two  colors,  also  alternating — light  on  dark,  and  dark  on 
light.  On  the  subject  of  diapers  the  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  is  very  great,  as  the  drawings  on  the 
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walls  to-night  will  prove  to  you.  For  information  on  the  subject  of  the  forms  or  patterns  of  architec- 
tural ornament,  I cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Burges,  which  you  will 
find  in  the  volume  of  the  “ Builder”  for  1859,  merely  adding  that  as  the  forms  of  sacred  edifices  had 
their  origin  in  significant  symbolism,  so  may  the  ornaments  employed  to  decorate  them,  and  that  the  sacred 
monograms  and  various  symbols  and  emblems  offer  a wide  field  from  which  to  cull  ornamental  forms. 

The  colors  used  in  the  decoration  of  churches  must  be  few  in  number,  sober  in  tone,  and  not  too 
dark.  Strong  color,  such  as  we  find  in  the  middle  church  at  Anissi,  and  in  much  of  the  Pompeian 
decoration,  is  only  suited  to  buildings  in  which  the  windows  are  small,  and  there  is  consequently  very 
little  light,  as  is  the  case  in  hot  climates,  where  the  object  is  to  keep  out  the  sun.  Here,  where  it  so 
rarely  shows  itself,  we  are  obliged  to  make  our  windows  larger  to  get  sufficient  light,  and  must  likewise 
use  lighter  colors  in  our  decorations. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia  at  Verona  there  are  some  very  interesting  examples  of  wall  and 
vault  decoration,  of  which  I have  here  two  specimens.  The  colors  employed  are  red,  green,  and  yellow, 
all  low  in  tone,  on  a cream-colored  ground,  with  a little  blue  introduced  in  parts,  and  not  very  success- 
fully. The  patterns  are  all  drawn  with  a strong  outline  in  dark  color.  The  general  effect  is  very 
satisfactory — much  more  so,  I think,  than  the  more  elaborate  work  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Miniato,  in  which 
the  colors  are  much  too  bright.  In  almost  all  good  Gothic  work  the  colors  were  few  and  these  of  low 
tones,  whether  in  mural  paintings,  in  the  decoration  of  roofs  and  rood  screens,  as  in  the  Norfolk 
churches,  or  in  woven  fabrics.  In  subjects  which  have  to  be  viewed  from  a distance  the  figures  should 
be  marked  out  with  a well  defined  line,  red  for  the  light  colors — black  for  the  dark  ones.  Gold  forms 
a beautiful  background  for  figures,  but  it  should  be  broken  up  with  a diaper,  either  painted  on  it  or 
stamped  into  it ; or  it  may  be  applied  as  a gold  diaper  on  a painted  ground.  Plain  flat  gold  does  not 
look  well.  The  figures  should  be  generally  lighter  in  tone  than  the  gold  ground,  as  was  almost 
invariably  the  case  in  early  works,  whether  in  fresco  or  mosaic.  The  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
paintings  must  always  be  ruled  by  the  architectural  forms  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  covering  the  walls  of  a building  with  color  and  adorning  them.  In  powdered 
patterns  the  beauty  and  intricacy  is  very  much  enhanced  by  using  ornaments  of  two  sorts,  or  in  the  case 
of  stars  of  two  sizes  and  different  forms. 

There  are  three  other  methods  of  decorating  church  walls  and  vaulting  to  which  I must  briefly 
draw  your  attention,  in  order  to  complete  this  branch  of  my  subject.  They  are — 1st.  Patterns  incised 
in  the  masonry,  and  filled  up  with  colored  cements,  in  a similar  manner  to  the  pavements  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  which  is  a very  effective  method  of  decoration,  but  must  not  be  applied  too 
liberally.  It  has  been  practised  from  very  early  times,  for  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  S. 
Samson  sur  Rille,  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  fragments  of  stone  have 
been  found  ornamented  in  this  way.  The  2nd  is  a very  effective  and  inexpensive  method  of  ornamenta- 
tion in  stucco  of  two  colors,  a good  deal  practised  in  Italy  at  the  present  time,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  sgraffito.  The  method  of  operation  is  to  place  a coat  of  stucco  of  one  color  over  a ground  of 
another,  and  before  the  upper  one  is  dry,  to  cut  patterns  in  it,  so  that  the  ground  is  seen  through. 
The  specimen  before  you  has  been  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Blomfield.  The  3rd  process  is  that  invented  by 
Mr.  Ferrey,  and  known  as  stamped  or  incised  stucco,  of  which  there  are  also  some  specimens  before  you. 
The  process  consists  in  indenting  ornamental  patterns  on  the  surface  of  the  plastering  as  it  proceeds. 
No  effect  is  sought  to  be  produced  but  what  the  plaster  will  naturally  yield.  In  its  application  to  wall 
surfaces,  where  color  is  desired,  the  devices  may  be  so  impressed  as  to  insure  the  durability  of  fresco. 
The  cost  of  this  mode  of  ornamentation  is  so  moderate  that  it  will  admit  of  very  general  use. 

It  remains  to  me  to  say  a few  words  on  wooden  roofs.  More  than  once  it  has  been  attempted  to 
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lay  down  a rule  that  decoration  need  not  have  any  reference  to  the  material,  and  that  the  timbers  of  a 
roof  may  be  covered  with  a coat  of  plaster,  and  painted  in  the  same  style  as  the  brick  or  stone  walls  of 
the  building,  the  roof  of  Messina  Cathedral  being  referred  to  as  a convincing  argument  of  the  truth  of  this. 
With  this  opinion  I must  beg  leave  to  differ  altogether.  If  there  is  no  architectural  design  in  a roof,  or  the 
construction  is  concealed  with  a flat  ceiling  or  deck  of  wood,  as  at  Waltham,  Peterborough,  &c.,  by  all 
means  cover  it  with  painted  ornament,  and  make  the  best  you  can  of  such  an  ugly  feature.  Plain  flat 
ceilings  are  a very  unsatisfactory  covering  to  churches ; but  if  we  must  have  a flat  ceiling,  let  it  be  of 
wood,  and  let  the  tie  beams  at  least  show  below,  and  let  the  spaces  be  in  panels,  and  let  the  panels  be 
painted  with  ornaments,  and  the  beams  picked  out  with  color  or  gold ; but  it  is  far  better  to  show  the 
construction.  If  a painter  were  called  on  to  design  and  decorate  the  roof  of  a church,  I could  understand 
his  putting  a flat  ceiling  and  painting  it ; but  we  are  architects,  and  have  to  think  of  more  than  the 
mere  decoration.  Our  business  in  such  a case  is  to  put  on  a roof,  in  form  beautiful,  in  construction 
sound,  and  scientifically  adapted  to  the  material  used,  which  in  this  case  is  wood,  and  then  to  decorate, 
not  to  conceal,  the  material.  Half  the  beauty  of  the  thing  consists  in  the  evident  victory  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  this  is  almost  lost  if  you  hide  the  nature  of  the  matter.  I believe  myself  that  the  treatment 
of  the  roof  of  St.  Miniato  is  very  nearly  right,  though  not  carried  far  enough.  It  is  far  more  honest 
than  the  Messina  roof,  of  which  I show  a portion  of  the  coloring  of  one  of  the  tie  beams.  Another 
contrast  is  afforded  by  this  specimen  from  the  roof  of  the  choir  aisle  of  Monreale  Cathedral.  It  is 
beautiful  and  most  successful  as  a specimen  of  decoration  ; but  for  aught  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary, 
might  be  constructed  of  brick,  or  stone,  or  plaster. 

Where  a church  is  not  covered  with  brick  or  stone  vaulting,  the  best,  and  most  honest  and  satisfactory 
treatment  is  to  put  a good  open  timber  roof,  to  varnish  the  timbers,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  as  well 
as  to  brighten  the  color,  and  then  to  adorn  it  with  gilding  or  colored  ornaments,  or  both,  applied  so  as 
to  emphasize  the  construction.  The  spaces  between  the  rafters  should  be  plastered,  colored  in  dis- 
temper, and  adorned  with  rich  ornaments,  the  color  being  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  rafters  appear 
light  against  it,  and  harmonizing  with  the  wall  decorations,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a link  uniting  the 
two.  Where  the  roof  is  boarded  on  curved  rafters,  the  best  decoration  is  a powdering  of  gilt  stars  on 
rich  patterns  in  color  on  the  varnished  wood  for  a ground. 

In  conclusion,  I will  say  a few  words  on  the  combined  use  of  colored  glass  and  colored  decorations. 
It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  matter  you  cannot  make  a rule  ; for  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits.  In  some  cases,  where  the  walls  are  covered  with  subject  painting,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  fill  the  windows  with  colored  glass,  or  to  stop  them  up — as,  for  instance,  when  pictures  are  painted 
above  or  below,  or  close  to  a window,  a situation  in  which  the  picture  could  never  be  seen  if  the  glass 
were  left  light.  But  even  in  such  a case  the  window  from  which  the  fresco  is  lighted  must  not  have  strong 
colored  glass  in  it.  When  subject  pictures  are  thus  used  in  immediate  contiguity  to  painted  windows, 
there  should  be  nothing  but  ornamental  forms  in  the  windows ; and  when  subjects  are  used  in  the 
windows,  the  decoration  of  the  walls  must  be  restricted  to  ornamental  forms.  As  we  must  take  for  our 
standard  of  stained  glass  the  works  of  very  early  artists,  who  appear  to  have  aimed  at  obtaining  a rich 
mosaic  effect  with  the  most  brilliant  colors,  we  must  always  avoid  using  together  glass  mosaic  for  our 
wall  decoration,  and  stained  glass  for  our  windows,  as  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  glass  will  quite 
neutralize  the  kindred  beauty  of  the  mosaic.  Viollet  le  Due  says  that  after  stained  glass  came  into  use, 
it  was  found  that  fresco  painting  produced  so  little  effect,  that  the  architects  of  the  13tli  century 
sought  to  substitute  stained  glass  for  all  wall  decoration,  by  reducing  the  wall  surface  to  mere  buttressed 
piers,  to  carry  the  vaulting,  and  filling  in  the  whole  intervening  space  with  window  tracery — a sug- 
gestion which  may  very  probably  be  correct. 
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The  Chairman,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Y.P.,  said  that  Mr.  Lightly  had  brought  before  them  a 
large  and  interesting  subject.  The  hour,  however,  was  too  late  to  admit  of  any  discussion  taking  place 
that  evening.  Mr.  Lightly  had  treated  the  subject  so  comprehensively,  and  had  brought  forward  so 
great  an  amount  of  information  upon  the  various  topics  touched  upon,  that  he  (the  Chairman)  was  sure 
the  members  would  unite  in  voting  their  unanimous  thanks  to  him  for  his  able  and  interesting  paper. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accordingly  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Lightly  for  the  paper  he  had 
read,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE  STEREOCHROMIC  AND  OTHER  TECHNICAL  PROCESSES  OF  PAINTING 
CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  MURAL  DECORATION. 

By  Tiiomas  Purdie,  Contributing  Visitor. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  June  15,  1863. 


Scarcely  forty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  Ludwig  the  First,  of  Bavaria,  summoned  from  Rome  the 
band  of  young  and  then  unknown  German  artists  who  were  destined  to  restore  to  life  the  pictorial  art  of 
their  native  country,  and  to  renew  between  Architecture  and  Painting  that  bond  of  union  through  which 
these  kindred  arts  had  achieved  their  greatest  triumphs.  Since  the  extinction  of  monumental  painting  in 
the  decay  of  the  later  Italian  schools  of  Bologna  and  Lombardy,  no  great  school  had  arisen,  and  the  very 
knowledge  of  the  processes  followed  by  the  old  masters,  in  the  execution  of  their  works,  had  almost 
perished.  A few  illustrious  men  had  indeed  appeared  at  intervals,  whose  names  were  only  sufficient  to 
connect  by  a slender  link  the  times  in  which  they  lived  with  the  Augustan  age  of  art.  But  a period 
had  arrived  which  was  favourable  to  a revival  of  Architecture  and  Painting  in  Germany.  During  the 
French  domination  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  men  were  driven  to  seek,  within  the 
domain  of  abstract  thought  and  in  the  fine  arts,  some  compensation  for  that  external  political  liberty 
which  had  been  suppressed.  A taste  spread  abroad  for  the  literature,  architecture,  and  painting 
of  earlier  times.  The  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  long  forgotten  or  despised,  more  and  more  attracted 
attention.  The  poems  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  translated,  circulated,  and  eagerly 
read.  Gothic  architecture  became  a devout  study,  the  pictures  of  the  early  masters  were  carefully  (too 
carefully  many  may  think)  collected  and  lovingly  cherished,  and  the  processes  which  had  been  followed 
in  the  execution  of  these  works  were  minutely  investigated  and  analysed.  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Veit,  and 
Schadow,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  which  then  animated  Germany,  and  in  the  belief  that  true  art 
inspiration  was  only  to  be  found  at  its  Christian  source,  had  already  crossed  the  Alps  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  Eternal  City.  There  they  were  soon  joined  by  other  men  of  kindred  spirit,  many  of  whom 
have  gained  for  themselves  enduring  reputations.  Banded  together  by  a community  of  pursuits  and 
feelings,  they  established  themselves  in  a ruined  convent,  where,  in  poverty  and  seclusion,  they  set  them- 
selves to  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission.  For  several  years,  during  the  winter  months,  these  enthusiastic 
artists  remained  in  their  convent,  pursuing  their  studies,  each  taking  in  turn  the  part  of  model  to  the 
others,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  professional  aid.  Emerging  on  the  approach  of  spring  to  visit 
the  sanctuaries  which  throughout  Italy,  were  in  earlier  times  dedicated  at  once  to  Art  and  to  Religion, 
they  everywhere  found  Architecture  and  Painting  in  close  alliance.  They  thought  they  could  discover 
that  monumental  painting  had  been  maintained  as  long  as  men  had  high  and  holy  thoughts  to  express 
by  that  form  of  art,  and  they  felt  that  no  greater  triumph  could  be  achieved  than  that  of  rivalling  the 
artistic  glories  of  the  cinque  cento,  and  embodying  in  imperishable  fresco,  ideas  worthy  of  immortality. 
An  opportunity  of  proving  their  knowledge  and  capacity  soon  occurred.  The  four  artists  we  have  named 
received  a commission  from  the  Prussian  Consul  General  Bartholdy,  to  paint  in  fresco  a series  of 
scriptural  subjects  in  his  villa  on  the  Trinita  di  Monte.  A second  series  was  executed  for  the  Marquis 
Massimi  in  illustration  of  the  poems  of  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  while  similar  works  in  the  Vatican 
were  entrusted  to  other  members  of  the  fraternity. 

Gradually  there  was  formed  in  Rome  a new  school,  which,  though  ridiculed  at  first  for  its  peculiarities, 
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soon  acquired  renown  and  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  from  France  some 
young  eleves  of  Gros  and  David.  Overbeck,  the  founder  of  the  school,  remained  faithful  to  Rome  and  her 
art  traditions.  Religious  dissensions,  however,  served  with  other  causes  to  dissolve  the  fraternity,  some 
of  whose  most  distinguished  members  were  carried  off  by  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  to  assist  in  executing  the 
works  with  which  he  had  resolved  his  capital  should  be  embellished.  To  this  band  of  men  we  owe  the 
renaissance  of  the  art  of  fresco  as  well  as  of  encaustic  painting,  a renewal  of  the  alliance  which  has  always 
subsisted  between  the  arts  of  painting  and  architecture  in  the  periods  of  their  highest  development,  and  a 
series  of  works,  many  of  which  in  their  peculiar  forms  of  excellence  have  never  been  surpassed.  It  was  in 
connection  with  this  revival  that  the  first  regular  and  systematic  researches  were  made  into  the  processes 
of  painting  followed  by  the  old  masters.  Not  that  the  matter  had  previously  been  altogether  ignored  either 
in  theory  or  in  practice.  Every  artist  who  rose  to  eminence  had,  of  course,  his  own  method,  the  result  of 
careful  experiment  and  research.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  fatal  and  praiseworthy  perseverance,  had 
tried  in  succession,  or  in  combination,  all  the  processes  (except  perhaps  fresco)  which  had  ever  been  used 
in  painting.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  obscure  descriptions  of  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius,  with  the  treatises  of  Heraclius,  Theophilus,  and  Cennini,  had  excited  attention  and  caused 
no  small  amount  of  discussion  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  Numerous 
methods  of  encaustic  painting,  original  or  founded  on  those  described  by  Pliny,  had  been  suggested. 
The  text  of  Heraclius  and  Theophilus,  copied  from  the  Cambridge  MS.,  was  published  in  1781  by 
our  countryman  Raspe,  along  with  a treatise  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  oil  painting  was 
known  and  practised  centuries  before  the  invention  of  Van  Eyck.  The  subject,  however,  was  then 
treated  rather  as  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  than  as  practically  useful  to  the  artist.  But  since  the 
revival  of  monumental  painting  by  the  Bavarian  School,  the  subject  has  assumed  a new  phase.  Tire 
ancient  MSS.  we  have  named  have  been  translated  into  all  languages,  and  have  found  hosts  of  com- 
mentators, while  there  has  been  absolutely  a deluge  of  literature  as  well  on  the  fine  arts  as  on  the 
technical  processes  through  which  they  find  expression.  We  will  not  pour  out  on  auditors  who  may  have 
no  means  of  protecting  themselves  against  such  an  infliction,  a cataract  of  authors’  names,  with  the  titles 
of  the  books  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  consult  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this 
subject ; but,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  many,  we  must  say  a few  words  as  to 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  introduce  monumental  painting  into  England.  The  appointment 
in  1841,  of  the  “ Select  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country,  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,”  will  probably  be  found  to  have 
inaugurated  a new  era  in  the  history  of  English  art.  Little  attention,  comparatively,  had  been  previously 
given  either  by  our  artists  or  architects  to  the  value  and  capabilities  for  mural  decoration  of  the  various 
vehicles  used  in  painting.  The  arts  of  fresco  and  encaustic  painting  were  altogether  unknown  amongst  irs. 
Our  artists  were  contented  to  work  on  in  the  two  vehicles  of  oil  and  water,  with  which  alone  they  were 
familiar.  These  seemed  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  for  their  easel  pictures,  to  which  their  art  was, 
and  indeed  still  is,  almost  exclusively  confined.  But  it  was  now  necessary  to  decide  which  was  the  best 
process  to  be  adopted  in  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Many  persons  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  technicalities  of  art  were  examined  by  the  commission,  Cornelius,  the  veteran  fresco 
painter,  was  brought  from  Germany  to  give  his  advice,  and  the  general  testimony  being  in  favour  of  fresco 
it  was  resolved  to  adopt  that  method  of  painting.  No  doubt  we  shall  find  differences  of  opinion,  both 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  decision,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  attempt  to  introduce  into 
England  this,  to  us,  novel  method.  It  is  well  known  that  fresco  is  best  suited  for  large  figures  and  for 
distant  effect.  It  may  be  argued,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  the  process  has  not  got  fair  play  by 
being  employed  on  comparatively  small  subjects,  and  in  corridors  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad. 
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But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  point,  and  he  would  he  a hold  man  who  would  state  dogmatically 
his  individual  views  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  there  can  be 
only  one  opinion  as  to  the  conscientious  care,  the  untiring  diligence,  and  the  unflinching  zeal,  which  the 
Commissioners  have  exhibited  in  the  performance  of  the  difficult  task  allotted  them.  In  the  twelve 
reports  presented  to  Parliament  during  the  nineteen  years  over  which  their  labours  have  extended,  will  be 
found  a compendium  of  almost  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  the  mechanism  of  art.  Shakespere  has  stated 
somewhere,  as  the  highest  characteristic  of  a witty  man,  that  he  was  not  only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause 
of  wit  in  others.  We  may  justly  apply  a paraphrase  of  this  eulogium  to  the  eminent  man  who  has  acted 
as  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  and  who  has  consequently  borne  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  and 
responsibility.  Having,  by  the  aid  of  his  pencil,  gained  the  highest  reputation  in  his  profession,  he  now 
endeavours  by  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of  their  technicalities,  to  indoctrinate 
his  countrymen  with  a knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  through  which  the  great  schools  of  painting 
have  risen  to  eminence.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  for  a student  in  this  country 
to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  processes  of  painting  followed  by  the  various  schools  ; but  at  the  present 
day  one  scarcely  requires  to  travel,  for  such  an  object,  beyond  his  own  language.  In  order  to  shew  that 
a knowledge  of  this  subject  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  it,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  “ Materials  for  a History  of  Oil  Painting,”  and  “ the  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Fine  Arts,”  by  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  the  works  original  and  translated  of  Mrs.  Merrifield,  those  of  a similar 
character  by  Professor  Sarsfield  Taylor,  the  translation  of  Theophilus,  by  Mr.  Hendrie,  with  his  valuable 
notes  on  the  same,  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  the  full  discussions  contained  in 
the  various  reviews  and  journals  of  the  period,  and  principally,  among  these,  to  the  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  whole  subject,  given  by  Mr  Digby  Wyatt,  in  the  “ Dublin  University  Magazine.”  Had  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  lived  a century  later,  and  availed  himself  of  the  mass  of  information  which  would  thus 
have  been  brought  within  his  reach,  many  of  his  most  precious  works  might  have  been  saved,  for  the 
numerous  fatal  experiments  which  he  instituted  on  vehicles  and  other  materials  of  his  art,  would  have 
been  avoided.  W e should  have  found  among  his  notes  no  such  recipe  as  that  which  he  appears  to  have 
followed  in  painting  the  portrait  of  Miss  Kirkman,  “ gum  dr  et  whiting,  poi  cerata,  poi  ovata,  poi  verniciata 
et  retouched ;”  nor  the  instructive  commentary  on  the  fatal  result  which  he  chronicles  in  the  one  emphatic 
word  “ cracks  ” He  would  have  known,  what  indeed  one  marvels  he  did  not  know,  that  work  painted 
first  with  gum  tragacanth,  then  covered  in  succession  with  coatings  of  liquid  wax,  egg  size,  and  varnish, 
could  hardly  escape  destruction,  the  hard  drying  qualities  of  the  outer  coating  being  almost  certain  to 
cause  the  whole  mass  to  crack  from  the  surface  to  the  canvass. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  processes  themselves,  which  we  shall  discuss,  as  well  with  reference  to 
their  employment  in  the  work,  which  in  these  days  is  generally  allotted  to  the  Decorator,  as  in  that 
which  belongs  to  the  Historical  Painter.  These  processes  are — 

1st.  Oil  Painting. 

2nd.  Tempera. 

3rd.  Gum  colour. 

4th.  Encaustic. 

5th.  Fresco  buono. 

6th.  Fresco  secco. 

7th.  Water  glass. 

Oil,  maguilp,  or  varnishes,  being  the  vehicles  most  in  use,  and  it  may  be  presumed  most  in  favour, 
among  English  artists,  are  unquestionably, — in  their  results, — the  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  public, 
who  are  with  us  the  chief  patrons  of  art.  There  is  manifested  a decided  preference  for  the  varnished 
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surface — the  usual  accompaniment  of  oil  painting — which,  probably,  it  might  take  some  time  and  a more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  works  finished  in  a different  style  to  overcome.  Irrespective,  however,  of 
this  glossy  surface,  which  may  be  imparted  to  works  executed  by  a different  process,  oil  possesses  certain 
qualities  as  a vehicle  which  render  it  a favourite  as  well  with  artists  as  with  their  patrons. — 1st.  It 
has  this  advantage  over  fresco  and  tempera,  that  the  effect  of  each  part  of  the  work  is  seen  as  it  is 
executed,  for  the  colours  do  not  get  lighter  in  drying  as  they  do  in  these  two  methods.  2nd.  Oil  as 
a vehicle,  admits  of  a blending  and  gradation  of  tints  attainable  by  no  other  process.  3rd.  Oil  painting 
admits  of  a force  in  the  shadows  which  can  be  matched  only  in  the  encaustic  process,  and  that  at  the 
expense  of  other  important  qualities,  while  it  possesses  a clearness  and  transparency  which  cannot  be 
attained  in  any  other  vehicle  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  obnoxious  to  several  fatal 
objections.  1st.  All  colours  mixed  in  oil  are  liable  to  become  yellow,  and  as  the  change  is  greater  in  the 
lights  and  demi  tones,  than  in  the  shadows,  it  is  destructive  of  the  chiaroscuro  as  well  as  the  harmony  of 
colour.  2nd.  The  shining  surface,  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  oil  painting,  causes  the  subject 
to  be  lost  whenever  the  eye  comes  within  the  angle  of  reflection.  3rd.  All  oil  vehicles  are  less  or  more 
liable  to  crack.  4th.  Certain  colours,  which  are  of  value  in  tKe  encaustic  mixtures,  cannot  be  used  in  oil. 
Montabert  states  this  last  mentioned  fact  as  a strong  recommendation  of  the  encaustic  method  ; but  from 
the  extensive  scale  of  colours  which  oil  admits  of,  we  may  presume  that  the  objection  has  not  much 
weight.  The  three  first  named  are  more  important,  and  must  have  been  felt  strongly  by  every  one 
who  has  walked  observinglv  through  a picture  gallery.  Montabert,  although  in  favour  of  bringing 
a slight  polish  on  encaustic  pictures,  by  means  of  wax  varnish,  denounces  the  employment  of  the  resinous 
varnishes  generally  used  on  oil  painting,  and  on  this  point  quotes  a long  passage  from  Bachelier,  of  which 
we  shall  translate  a portion.  He  says  ; — “ In  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  one  gives  to  regret 
the  moments  one  ought  to  give  to  admiration.  A detestable  glitter  advertises  one  that  he  stands  before  a 
canvass.  Its  equal  effect  on  the  distance  and  on  the  foreground  contradicts  the  aim  of  art  and  the 
intention  of  the  artist.  The  coloured  space  is  presented  to  the  eye  in  I do  not  know  how  many  minute 
portions  which  affect  it  in  a manner  strange  and  confused.  One  would  say,  at  certain  points,  that  it  is 
the  surface  of  an  agitated  fluid,  on  which  plays  a trembling  light.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  light 
strikes  on  a polished  part,  it  is  there  reflected  and  the  rest  plunged  into  obscurity.  One  must  twist 
himself,  so  to  speak,  into  all  possible  attitudes,  to  seize  the  poiuts  which  are  beyond  the  favourable  light. 
Such  a picture  is  nothing  but  a mass  of  shining  spots  enclosed  in  an  ornamental  gold  border.”  He  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  varnishes  on  the  picture  itself  in  destroying  the  colours, — in  sometimes 
causing  the  surface  to  crack  or  shrivel, — and  of  the  other  familiar  evils  consequent  on  the  use  of  unctuous 
vehicles,  particularly  of  what  he  considers  the  utter  destruction  of  the  work  when  it  requires  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  cleaner.  All  these  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  he  considers,  by  the  use  of  the 
encaustic  method. 

This  glitter  of  the  varnished  surface  is  rendered  the  more  obvious  and  obtrusive  when  the  painting 
is  executed  on  the  wall  or  ceiling,  and  not  on  stretched  canvass.  No  plastering  is  free  from  blemishes, 
and  which  the  mat  surface  conceals,  but  which  the  gloss  renders  glaring  and  offensive.  An  example  of 
the  bad  effects  of  painting  in  oil  on  such  a surface  may  be  seen  on  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  staircase 
and  entrance  hall  of  Marlborough  House,  which  are  covered  with  representations  of  the  Duke’s  famous 
battles.  Nor  can  the  difficulty  be  got  over  by  using  stretched  canvass,  for  if  the  frame  is  large,  the  tension 
of  the  cloth  will  vary  with  every  atmospheric  change.  The  ceiling  panels  of  the  banqueting  hall  at 
Whitehall  afford  a case  in  point,  the  canvasses  of  which  hang  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  work  is 
altogether  spoiled. 

Among  the  French,  oil  painting  is  almost  universally  employed  for  domestic  decorative  purposes, 
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and  is  not  wholly  abandoned  even  for  monumental  painting.  The  Hcmicycle  of  Paul  de  la  Roche,  in  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  greatest  monumental  painting,  perhaps,  ever  executed  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  is  in  this  vehicle.  This  case,  however,  can  hardly  serve  as  an  example  for  imitation.  The 
position  of  the  Hemicycle,  with  reference  to  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  is  such  that  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  can  hardly  come  within  the  angle  of  reflection ; consequently,  inequalities  of  the  ground,  if 
any  exist,  are  not  perceived,  and  the  view  of  the  subject  is  not  lost  through  the  gloss  on  the  surface.. 

The  importance  of  adopting  a mat  surface  for  all  such  work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vast 
numbers  of  excellent  pictures  in  the  side  chapels  of  churches,  and  in  other  similar  positions,  which  no  one 
can  see  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  glossy  surface  are  not  so  marked  when  it  is  used  for 
arabesques,  and  those  other  ornamental  works  which  come  within  the  province  of  the  decorator.  For 
this  several  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

1st.  These  works  do  not  profess  to  tell  any  particular  story,  so  the  same  discomfort  is  not 
experienced  when  a part  of  the  subject  is  lost  through  the  reflection. 

2nd.  In  pictures  the  whole  surface  is  painted  over,  generally  loaded  with  colour,  and  in  course  of 
time  varnished ; so,  in  order  to  prevent  cracking  or  shrivelling,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  materials 
homogeneous  throughout.*  But  ornamental  painting  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  risk ; the  artistical 
work  does  not  cover  the  whole  surface  ; it  is  rarely  loaded  with  colour  to  the  same  extent,  or  coated  with 
varnish ; and 

3rd.  In  pictures  the  whole  surface  must  either  be  mat  or  glossyf,  while  decorative  painting  may  be 
done  in  mat  on  a glossy  ground,  or  vice  versa. 

In  such  work,  the  important  point  is  to  prepare  the  ground  with  a material  which  will  not  change 
colour  by  exposure.  In  a London  atmosphere  the  grounds  generally  used  for  this  purpose  soon  lose  all 
resemblance  to  their  original  colours,  and  the  value  of  the  work  is  depreciated  in  a corresponding  ratio. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  produce  a durable  highly  polished  surface,  even  in  white  which  will  not 
change  much,  and  on  which  figures  or  arabesques  painted  in  mat  produce  a very  pleasing  effect  from  the 
contrast  between  the  qualities  of  the  two  surfaces. :£ 

Tempera.  We  need  not  occupy  time  with  a description  of  a familiar  operation  like  that  of  tempera 
painting,  or  of  the  materials  employed  in  it.  All  works  on  painting  abound  in  recipes  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  vehicle.  These  recipes  are  altogether  unnecessary  at  the  present  day.  No  compound 
can  excel  for  ordinary  distemper  painting,  the  clear  size  manufactured  by  the  London  makers,  a little 
soap,  to  prevent  the  rapid  absorption,  being  added  by  the  artist  who  cannot  handle  his  brush  with 
sufficient  rapidity.  But  parchment  size  and  Russian  glue  are  equally  good.  Perhaps  the  latter  as  it 
can  be  used  in  a more  diluted  form  may  offer  some  advantages  over  the  others  I have  named.  Almost  all 

* If  a soft  material  is  used  on  a hard  under-painting  the  surface  is  apt  to  shrivel ; if  the  opposite  course  be  taken,  the  hard 
surface  put  on  a soft  ground,  the  work  is  apt  to  crack. 

f The  author  is  aware  that  one  or  two  English  artists  have  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of  an  absorbent  canvass,  to  draw 
the  oil  out  of  the  lights,  and  thus  keep  them  mat,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  against  change  of  colour,  while  they 
obtain  the  desired  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  shadows  by  scumbling,  and  glazing,  and  thus  finishing  them  with  a 
gloss,  These  exceptional  cases  do  not  invalidate  the  rule  stated  in  the  text. 

J Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Pompeiian  decorations  is  due  to  this  effect.  There  is  a good  example  of  the  style  in  the  hotel 
of  M.  Milliaud,  the  banker,  in  Paris;  a house  which  is  liberally  shewn  to  visitors.  Many  also  may  have  seen  the  Pompeianum 
at  Asschaffenburg,  ■which  is  decorated  throughout  in  this  manner.  I refrain  at  present  from  entering  on  the  subject  of  the 
processes  followed  in  executing  the  Pompeiian  painting,  for  two  reasons.  1st.  To  treat  it  satisfactorily  would  extend  my 
paper  beyond  reasonable  limits  ; and  2nd.  I am  still  engaged  with  experiments  on  the  nature  of  those  processes,  which  differ 
essentially  from  any  that  are  used  at  the  present  day.  I have  no  doubt  I shall  succeed  in  producing  facsimiles  of  Pompeiian 
work,  by  means  identical  with  those  which  were  used  by  the  Pompeiians. 
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pigments  may  be  used  in  tempera  except  white  lead,  which  in  this  vehicle,  has  a tendency  to 
become  black.  The  tempera  method  enables  the  artist  to  produce  a force  and  depth  in  the  shadows 
unattainable  in  fresco,  and  was,  indeed,  almost  universally  employed  by  the  great  Frescanti  to  touch  up 
and  finish  their  works,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  those  qualities  which  fresco  could  not  supply.  The 
system  of  painting  in  tempera  is  the  most  ancient  in  existence,  and  though  its  use  is  now  abandoned  for 
easel  pictures,  as  well  as  for  monumental  work,  it  remains  to  this  day  the  most  universally  employed  for 
merely  decorative  purposes.  It  serves  the  savage  for  the  adornment  of  his  person  with  those  streaks  of  blue 
and  yellow  which  he  thinks  so  becoming.  It  coloured  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh ; it  decorated  the 
temples  of  the  Egyptians  ; it  painted  those  pictures  of  Apelles,  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  which  formed 
the  triumph  of  Greek  pictorial  art.  Numberless  exquisite  specimens  of  early  Italian  art  executed  by 
this  process  have  descended  to  us.  We  may  reckon,  perhaps,  as  the  most  ancient  pictures  in  this 
material,  such  works  as  the  so-called  portraits  of  our  Saviour,  which  are  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  faith  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  likeness,  or  to  wait  for  their  identification  as  the  genuine  works  of  their  reputed 
apostolic  author,  before  believing  that  they  are  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Tempera  and  its  rival  encaustic 
were  superseded  for  monumental  painting  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  by  mosaic,  which  for 
a lengthened  period  reigned  with  undisputed  sway.  The  revival  of  encaustic  was  reserved  for  modern 
times,  but  tempera  continued  to  be  employed  in  connection  with  fresco  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
its  defects  so  long  as  that  art  was  practised,  and  alone  for  the  painting  of  easel  as  well  as  for  monumental 
pictures,  until  the  invention  of  Van  Eyck  drove  it  from  the  field.  If  bad  puns  were  permissible  in  an 
Institute  of  Architects,  one  might  say  that  the  old  axiom  of  tempora  mutantur  is  here  falsified,  for 
tempera  pictures  have  changed  less  in  colour  than  similar  works  executed  in  any  other  vehicle.  Their 
durability  is,  however,  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  varnish  used  on  all  the  early  examples,  which 
renders  them  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  encaustic  paintings.  Every  where  tempera  is  now  abandoned  in 
the  case  of  easel  pictures.  In  our  own  country  its  use  is  confined  to  the  painting  of  scenic  representations 
and  panoramic  views.*  For  these  purposes  it  is  peculiarly  fitted,  from  its  luminous  qualities,  from  its 
preserving  its  colour  unchanged  although  removed  from  the  light,  from  the  loading  it  admits  of  in  work 
which  is  only  to  be  looked  at  from  a distance,  and  from  the  crisp  effect  which  it  produces.  But  throughout 
Italy  and  Germany  tempera  is  almost  universally  employed  for  ordinary  domestic  decoration,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  styles  in  use  have  acquired  certain  peculiarities  from  the  nature  of  the  material  in  which 
they  are  carried  out.  As  language — the  vehicle  of  thought — which  derives  its  characteristics  from  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  people  who  created  it,  reacts  upon  and  modifies  the  very  ideas  which  it  conveys,  much 
more  the  vehicle  employed  in  decoration  asserts  a power  over  the  art  of  design,  and  stamps  on  the  styles 
to  which  it  is  applied  a character  essentially  its  own.  The  decorative  art  of  a country  cannot  be  considered 
as  a manifestation  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  a people,  apart  from  a consideration  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  finds  expression.  The  modern  decorations  of  the  various  countries  of  Germany  and  Italy  are 
distinguished  by  certain  features  partly  common  to  them  all,  features  which  are  due  in  a great  measure  to 
the  employment  of  tempera.  The  artists  of  southern  Italy  seem  to  rest  on  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  there  found  in  merely  decorative  art,  but  repetitions  of  the  designs  of  times  gone  by. 
In  the  north  the  ordinary  tourist  may  not  fall  in  with  many  examples  of  modern  decorative  art  which 
he  may  consider  worthy  of  notice.  Even  the  artist  who  travels  with  professional  views  may  have 
difficulty  in  getting  access  to  those  houses  where  the  best  examples  are  to  be  found.  When  successful 


* I can  recollect  only  one  important  easel  picture  in  tempera  by  a great  living  English  artist.  It  was  painted  some 
thirty  years  ago  as  a design  for  tapestry,  by  Mr.  Dyce.  The  subject — the  Judgment  of  Solomon — is  surrounded  by  an 
ornamental  border,  and  the  whole  composition,  in  treatment  as  well  as  execution,  has  impressed  itself  on  my  memory  as  a 
perfect  specimen  of  art. 
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in  doing  so,  lie  may,  if  severely  critical,  feel  more  disposed  to  condemn  than  to  approve.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  the  art  of  drawing  the  decorative  artists  of  Northern  Italy  are  very  deficient.  The  Minister  of 
State,  who  in  1856  superintended  the  artistical  education  of  Piedmont,  showed  me  some  sets  of  drawings 
lodged  in  competition  for  a mastership  in  the  capital,  which  it  would  have  disgraced  the  most  elementary 
schools  in  this  country  to  produce.  But  the  Lombard  school  of  decorative  art,  essentially  barocca,  as 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be,  possesses  many  redeeming  qualities.  Deficient  in  the  refinement  and  elegance 
of  the  French, — of  which  indeed  the  vehicle  employed  and  surface  painted  upon  would  scarcely  admit, — 
abounding  in  what  seems  to  us  the  most  absurd  and  heterogenous  combinations, — it  displays  a vigorous 
originality,  a boldness  of  design  and  execution  and  a breadth  of  treatment  to  which  the  other  is  a 
stranger.  Scrosotti,  the  decorative  painter  at  present  in  greatest  renown  among  the  Milanese,  and 
Montanari,*  with  other  men  of  less  note,  have  stamped  on  the  Milanese  decoration  a character  which 
renders  it  well  worthy  of  study  and  attention.  The  existence  of  such  a school  as  we  describe  is  due, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  form  necessarily  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  apartments.  The  large 
covings  found  in  most  of  the  rooms  in  Northern  Italy,  which  call  into  play  the  inventive  powers 
of  the  artist,  and  afford  at  the  same  time  space  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill,  are  not  intended  for 
ornament  merely.  They  are  a constructional  necessity,  arising  from  the  want  of  large  timber,  and  are 
actually  used  to  cover  the  struts  employed  in  all  cases  to  shorten  the  stretch  of  the  joisting,  which  in 
Lombardy  cannot  easily  be  procured  of  sufficient  strength. 

The  development  of  the  peculiar  style  of  manipulation  which  prevails  is  due  partly  to  the  nature 
of  the  tempera  vehicle,  and  partly  to  the  quality  of  plaster  on  which  the  work  is  executed.  The  rough 
surface  of  the  latter  would  admit  of  no  process  except  tempera  or  fresco  secco,  while  it  encourages  the 
bold  free  treatment  already  referred  to.  Throughout  Germany,  similar  causes  have  produced  similar 
results.  Although  the  styles  of  decorative  painting  used  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Frankfort,  for  example, 
possess  certain  individual  features  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  still  the  quality 
of  the  tablet  on  which  the  work  is  executed,  and  the  nature  of  the  vehicle  employed,  have  imparted  to 
them  all  certain  common  characteristics.  In  Frankfort,  through  the  influence  of  the  Lombard  school, 
a great  change  and  improvement  have  taken  place  within  the  last  teq  years.  This  has  been  effected 
chiefly  by  Herr  Umpfenbach,  a man  of  decidedly  original  talent,  who,  with  the  wandering  spirit  by 
which  all  German  workmen  seem  to  be  animated,  found  his  way,  while  a student,  into  Northern  Italy. 
He  became  embued  with  the  spirit  of  the  school  in  which  he  studied,  and  with  discriminating  taste  has 
imparted  its  best  qualities  to  the  decorative  art  of  the  city,  where  he  now  exercises  his  profession. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  a word  on  the  art  of  decoration  as  practised  in  Munich. 
There  the  tempera  vehicle  has  in  a great  measure  been  superseded  by  encaustic,  and  the  indigenous  forms 
of  ornamentation  have  been  supplanted  by  styles  of  foreign  growth.  Not  happily,  for  in  the  search  after 
novelty,  purity  of  taste  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  the  art  has  sunk  under  a debauchery  of  colour. 
The  embellishments  in  Munich  are  all,  as  the  Germans  themselves  in  other  parts  of  Germany  would 
describe  them,  “ zu  unruhig,”  producing — instead  of  that  quiet  healthy  repose,  which  is  the  result  of 
an  harmonious  aud  happy  disposition  of  colours — nightmare. 

The  coloured  arabesques  to  be  found  in  Munich,  and  indeed  throughout  Germany,  are  painted  as 
if  they  had  been  studied  from  iron  models,  and  are  quite  deficient  in  the  juicy  freshness  which  is  found 
in  the  naturalistic  French  school. f 


* Montanari  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Austrian  Court  in  the  Great  inhibition  of  1851,  a work  which  may  be  referred 
to  as  a fair  example  of  the  style. 

f The  pilasters,  which  were  painted  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  side  gallery  of  the  old  Pinacothek,  and  which  are 
published  along  with  the  decorations  of  the  Bibliothek,  are  a fair  example  of  German  arabesques.  In  1860  these  pilasters 
were  being  repainted,  and  I have  no  small  curiosity  to  see  what  style  of  ornamentation  has  been  substituted. 
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If  present  effect  alone  were  to  be  studied,  tempera  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  a 
medium  for  most  kinds  of  decorative  painting.  But  with  all  the  advantages  it  offers,  it  cannot  be 
recommended  for  general  use  in  this  country,  particularly  in  towns  where  the  atmosphere  is  so  impregnated 
with  the  fumes  of  coal  fires  and  gas.  We  have  a fatal  objection  to  its  use  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
resist  moisture,  and  cannot  therefore  be  cleansed  by  washing.  In  those  countries  where  tempera  is  the 
ordinary  vehicle  for  decorative  painting,  such  work  costs  but  little  at  first,  and  from  the  clearness  and 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  lasts  a lifetime.  But  with  us,  all  artistical  work  is  so  costly,  and  is  exposed 
to  so  many  destructive  influences,  that  it  ought  to  be  executed  in  the  most  durable  of  materials.  No  doubt 
the  tempera  process  will  always  remain  a favourite  one  with  all  artists  who  have  used  it,  but  except  for 
simple  and  inexpensive  decorations,  or  for  the  ceilings  of  country  mansions,  it  cannnot  be  recommended  to 
those  with  whom  economical  considerations  have  any  weight.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
a washable  tempera.  One  system,  patented  under  the  name  of  Kalsomine,  consists  in  washing  over  the 
work  when  completed  with  a solution  of  alum.  This  method  has  also  been  applied  to  paper  hangings, 
but  it  has  never  come  into  general  use.  The  application  was  not  sufficiently  binding,  for  although  a 
surface  treated  with  it  might  be  gently  washed,  it  could  not  stand  that  thorough  scrubbing  which  is 
necessary  to  restore  a stained  and  smoke  begrimed  wall  to  its  original  purity.  It  will,  therefore,  I 
consider,  be  found  better  to  finish,  where  tempera  is  used,  without  any  such  attempt  at  protection,  and 
trust  to  cleaning  with  bread  when  such  an  operation  becomes  necessary. 

Caseum  may  either  be  classed  among  the  tempera  vehicles,  or  may  have  a separate  place  assigned  to 
it.  Unlike  all  other  kinds  of  tempera,  it  is  insoluble  in  water  after  having  once  hardened,  and  some  may 
therefore  think  it  entitled  to  a separate  place.  In  order  to  make  the  size,  take  new  cheese  or  curd  of 
cheese,  and  work  it  well  with  the  hand  in  tepid  water,  until  the  fat  has  been  all  expressed,  strain  through 
a cloth,  retaining  the  thick  part  for  use.  Grind  in  water  six  parts  of  the  cheese  with  one  part  of  lime,  and 
the  mixture  when  diluted  is  ready  for  use.  Yolk  of  eggs  thoroughly  beaten  up  with  a very  little  water 
and  fish  glue  may  be  added.  This  size  will  keep  for  a few  days  only  and  cannot  be  remelted  after 
congelation.  A prescription  similar  to  the  above  is  given  by  Professor  Taylor  in  his  “ Manual  of 
Fresco  and  Encaustic  Painting.”  That  which  I have  used,  I procured  from  Signor  Mantovani,  who  is 
now  engaged  in  restoring  the  old  and  in  decorating  the  new  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.  In  restoring  the 
Loggia  dei  Zuccheri,  the  first  on  which  he  was  employed,  he  used  the  encaustic  gluten  elemi  diluted 
with  oil  of  spike,  the  palette  being  kept  hot,  and  the  cauterium  being  also  employed  for  the  heating  of 
the  walls.  He  has  since  finished  one  of  the  new  bracci  in  fresco  buono.  At  present  he  is  engaged  on 
the  braccio  of  the  celebrated  Giovanno  da  Udine,  and  he  has  received  the  Pope’s  orders  to  restore  the 
primo  piano.  Signor  Mantovani  intends  to  use  in  all  subsequent  works  the  “ colla  a formaggio,”  or 
cheese  size,  which  he  finds  produces  exactly  the  effect  of  fresco,  and  which  he  expects  will  be  equally  durable. 
If  caseum  be  reckoned  among  the  tempera  vehicles,  then  we  must  reverse  the  verdict  which  has  been 
passed  on  them.  The  only  reasons  I can  discover  why  it  should  not  come  into  general  use  are  the 
trouble  of  making  it  frequently,  and  the  expense,  which  of  course  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  ordinary 
size.  But  in  artistical  work  the  expense  of  the  size  is  not  important,  and  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
vehicle  under  discussion  will  repay  any  little  extra  trouble  that  may  be  incurred  in  its  preparation. 
Caseum  may  be  used  either  with  lime  or  zinc  as  a basis  for  the  colours.  The  binding  principle  is, 
no  doubt,  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  milk,  a liquid  I have  seen  employed  in  country  places  for 
the  whitewashing  of  kitchens,  and  other  similar  purposes,  where  milk  was  cheaper  than  glue. 

The  third  medium  which  I have  to  notice— gum  colour — will  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  composed 
of  white  lead  or  zinc  ground  in  turpentine,  bound  with  clear  gum  copal,  and  tinted  to  any  hue  that  may 
be  required.  This  material  retains  its  purity,  and  is  much  clearer  in  tone  than  the  ordinary  flat  paint 
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of  the  house  painter,  which  always  contains  a certain  admixture  of  oil.  The  qualities  possessed  by  gum 
colour  render  it  useful  for  the  plain  painting  of  ceilings  and  cornices,  on  the  latter  of  which  the  use  of 
distemper  ought  to  be  avoided  from  its  effect  in  destroying  the  sharpness  of  the  enrichments.  The 
harmonious  colouring  of  an  apartment  if  done  in  common  flat  paint,  is  frequently  spoiled  by  a change  in 
the  tone  of  the  ceiling  or  cornice  when  placed  alongside  of  a paper  hanging  which  may  have  remained 
unaltered,  or  which  may  have  changed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  artistical  decoration,  gum  colour  possesses  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  tempera,  with  the 
addition  of  durability,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  handle  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  turpentine 
evaporates.  It  will  be  found  useful,  however,  for  ornamental  painting,  in  some  cases  when  one  has  to 
work  with  German  or  other  artists  accustomed  only  to  distemper,  as  the  style  of  manipulation  for  both 
vehicles  is  similar.  Painters  in  distemper  will  be  able  to  use  gum  colours,  after  a very  few  days’  practice, 
as  freely  as  the  vehicle  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  paint.  As  gum  colour,  however,  does  not 
admit  of  blending,  it  is  unsuited  to  figure  painting,  and  must  therefore  be  restricted  in  its  use  to 
arabesques,  grisaille  ornament,  and  subjects  of  a similar  kind. 

Encaustic.  The  encaustic,  or  as  now  practised,  more  correctly  termed  the  wax  process,  is  the  next 
on  our  programme. 

The  art  of  encaustic  painting,  like  that  of  distemper,  can  trace  its  origin  to  a remote  and 
distinguished  ancestry.  If  wax  did  not  serve  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  as  a vehicle  for  the  decoration 
of  the  mummy  cases  and  for  other  similar  purposes,  it  was  certainly  used  as  a varnish  for  binding  the 
colours.  The  knowledge  of  its  use  was  in  all  likelihood  transmitted  to  the  Greeks,  along  with  that  of 
the  other  arts  which  they  acquired  from  tire  Egyptians.  Until  recently,  a species  of  mystery  seems  to 
have  hung  over  the  name.  Blaise  de  Vigenere  translates  the  word  by  the  phrase  “ peinture  en  email,” 
and  the  idea  of  encaustic  painting  carried  out  by  means  of  fire,  seems  always  to  have  been  associated  in 
his  mind  with  the  use  of  vitrifiable  substances,  enamelled  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a furnace.*  Even 
subsequent  to  his  time,  dictionaries  continued  to  give  a similar  explanation  of  the  process.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  fire  or  heat  for  the  inustion  or  fusion  of 
the  colours,  but  of  course  no  great  amount  of  heat  was  necessary  to  soften  the  wax  which  served  as 
the  vehicle.  The  word  encaustic,  by  a process  of  which  numerous  examples  exist  in  all  languages,  lost 
its  original  import  in  the  course  of  time,  and  came  to  be  employed  in  a sense  which  had  no  reference  to 
the  source  whence  it  was  derived.  Probably  about  the  period  when  encaustic  painting,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Byzantine  artists,  was  superseded  (so  far  as  it  was  applied  to  mural  decoration)  by  mosaic,  the 
illumination  of  manuscripts  became  a fashion,  and  the  term,  no  longer  required  for  a style  of  painting 
which  was  falling  into  disuse,  was  appropriated  to  the  new  art.  As  writing  and  painting  in  those  days 
were  synonymous  terms,  pictures  being  the  books  of  the  unlearned,  encaustic  came  to  serve  for  the 
name  of  the  materials  employed,  as  well  in  the  illuminating,  as  in  the  writing  of  the  MSS.  Hence,  the 
inchiostro  of  the  Italians,  l’encre  of  the  French,  and  the  ink  of  our  own  language. 

Pliny  describes  three  kinds  of  encaustic  work  as  having  been  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  only  one 
of  which,  however,  can  be  correctly  called  painting.  For  this  process  the  wax  was  liquefied  by  some 
means  or  other,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known. f The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  supposed  to  have  been 


* Montabert  Traitd  Complet  de  la  Peinture,  v.  8,  p.  527. 

t Count  Caylus  suggests  three  methods  : 1st.  By  means  of  heat,  the  painting  being  executed  on  heated  tablets.  2nd. 
By  beating  the  wax  with  a spatula  until  reduced  to  very  fine  particles,  after  which  it  would  not  again  become  solid.  As  a 
3rd  method,  that  the  grounds  or  tablets  only  were  prepared  with  wax,  the  painting  being  executed  in  weak  tempera,  a method 
which  Weigmann  proves  to  be  the  “ Kansis”  of  Vitruvius,  a mode  of  wax  varnishing  and  not  of  wax  painting.  Fabbroni  tries 
to  prove  that  the  solution  was  effected  by  means  of  an  essential  oil.  Bachelier  and  others,  by  a lixivium,  so  as  to  render 
the  wax  soluble  and  workable  in  water. 
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employed  as  a vehicle,  the  colours  being  mixed  in  it  and  laid  on  with  brushes.  The  picture  when 
completed  was  then  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat  by  means  of  a cauterium  or  brazier,  which  served  by 
semifusion  to  soften  and  blend  the  colours.  Probably  this  operation  assisted  the  artist  in  procuring  the 
necessary  gradation  of  tint,  which  with  the  imperfectly  liquefied  wax,  and  in  the  then  rude  state  of  the 
arts,  he  could  not  produce  by  more  legitimate  means.  Of  the  other  two  methods,  one  seems  to  have 
produced  a species  of  mosaic,  in  which  coloured  wax  was  filled  into  a shallow  intaglio,  cut  into  ivory  or 
other  suitable  substance.  The  second  of  these  two  was  executed  with  wax  of  different  colours,  by 
means  of  metal  instruments  kept  heated  for  the  purpose,  and  must  have  resembled  modelling  more  than 
painting. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  of  these  methods  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
antiquarians  and  artists  whose  attention  they  have  engaged.  Of  these  Montabert  names  no  less  than 
twenty-five,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  nearly  as  many  more  to  the  list.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  these  methods -of  encaustic  as  well  as  the  art  of  such  fresco  painting  as  had  been  previously 
practised,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  superseded  in  the  case  of  mural  decoration  by  that  of  working  in 
mosaic,  the  style  of  ornamentation  which  forms  a distinguishing  feature  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Nor 
was  encaustic  painting  revived  till  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Although  during  the  middle  ages  pre- 
parations were  probably  used  in  painting,  of  which  wax  formed  a material  ingredient ; it  was  more  as  a 
varnish  for  the  protection  of  pictures  executed  in  tempera  or  fresco  secco,  than  as  a vehicle  in  which  the 
colours  were  mixed.  But  this  is  a point  on  which  there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion. 
Montabert  says  that  Italy  offers  “ une  foule  de  peintures,”  which  afford  indices  useful  for  explaining  the 
methods  of  encaustic  painting  among  the  Greeks.  Mrs.  Merrifield,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  a picture 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Simon  the  younger  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  which  she  saw  in  the  collection  of 
Signor  Vallardi,  of  Milan,  as  one  of  the  very  few  genuine  medkeval  wax  pictures  known  to  connoisseurs. 
Wiegmann  says  we  do  not  possess  one  genuine  example  of  antique  encaustic  painting.  He  asserts  that 
every  ancient  work  supposed  to  be  done  in  this  method  has  been  proved,  on  a fair  test,  to  be  either  in 
fresco  or  tempera.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  encaustic  executed 
by  means  of  brushes  was  used  for  plain  painting  only,  and  then  as  a preservative  from  the  weather. 
The  art  of  encaustic  painting  found  its  renaissance  within  our  own  times  in  Munich,  where  for  thirty 
years  past  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  decorations  and  pictures  of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of 
religious  subjects,  which  are  specially  reserved  for  fresco.  The  chief  apostle  of  wax  painting  in  France 
is  M.  Montabert,  who  in  his  “ Traite  complet  de  lapeinture,”  while  he  dismisses  fresco  in  eighteen  pages, 
devotes  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  his  favourite  system.  He  refers  to  various  processes 
of  encaustic,  advocated  by  other  artists  and  investigators  as  those  employed  in  ancient  times,  and  in 
addition  describes  a method  of  his  own,  for  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  originality,  and  which,  having 
used  it  extensively  in  his  own  practice,  he  naturally  prefers  to  all  other  systems  of  painting.  In  France 
the  method  got  into  discredit  through  some  failures  which  were  made  in  the  first  attempts  to  make  use 
of  it,  but  the  bad  effect  of  these  initial  difficulties  has  been  overcome,  and  this  system  of  painting  has 
been  gradually  extending  its  influence  among  our  neighbours.  The  method  recommended  by 
M.  Montabert,  which  was  the  one  generally  followed  at  the  revival  of  the  process,  is  nearly  that 
which  we  have  already  described.  The  wall  on  which  the  encaustic  painting  was  to  be  executed,  was 
heated  to  about  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  by  means  of  a cauterium.  It  was  then  coated  with  successive 
layers  of  the  mixture  until  it  became  thoroughly  saturated.  The  ground  was  afterwards  prepared  with  the 
requisite  colour,  and  the  painting  when  executed  was  passed  over  with  a wax  varnish.  Heat  was  again 
applied  as  already  described,  as  well  between  the  various  paintings  as  after  the  finishing  coats  of  varnish 
were  laid  on  in  order  to  amalgamate  the  mass ; when  the  surface  was  gently  rubbed  with  a linen  cloth 
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until  a slight  polish  was  produced  upon  it.  All  these  difficulties  and  complications  have  been  got  rid 
of  in  more  modern  practice ; the  system  of  encaustic  painting  being  seldom  adopted  unless  to  produce 
the  mat  surface,  for  which  the  heating  and  the  final  coatings  of  wax  are  unnecessary.  The  mixture 
generally  used  in  Munich  is  composed  of  bleached  wax,  gum  dammar,  turpentine,  and  nut  oil ; and  is 
employed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  oil  vehicles.  No  special  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
required.  The  painting  may  be  done  on  wall,  wood,  or  canvass.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unusual  to  execute 
the  first  painting  in  oil  and  reserve  encaustic  for  the  finishing  merely,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  glossy  surface.* * * §  In  France  the  best  encaustic  mixtures, — styled  glutens, — are 
prepared  by  M.  Duroziez,  chemist,  and  author  of  the  “ Manuel  de  la  peinture  en  cire.”j  M.  Duroziez 
makes  no  less  than  nine  different  liquids  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  wax  painting,  all  of  them 
useful  for  various  purposes.  For  pure  wax  painting,  he  supplies  what  he  calls  Gluten  Elemi,  in 
which  the  colours  are  ground,  and  gum  copal  or  elemi  dissolved  in  oil  of  spike,  to  be  used  for 
the  working.  But  a more  substantial  style  of  painting,  still  with  a mat  surface,  is  produced  by 
employing  the  gluten  elemi  as  a vehicle  for  ordinary  tube  colours  ground  in  nut  oil.  This  method  is  to 
be  preferred  for  work  in  an  exposed  situation,  as  it  stands  a certain  amount  of  friction  without  getting 
a gloss,  a quality  which  pure  wax  painting  does  not  possess.^  H.  Duroziez’  mixtures  are  so  far 
superior  to  the  Munich  vehicle  that  they  do  not  set  so  fast,  and  allow,  therefore,  of  a more  perfect 
blending  of  the  colours. 

We  have  mentioned  that  encaustic  painting  is  now  seldom  used  except  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a mat  surface.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  from  M.  Montabert’s  recommending  the  use  of  the  cauterium 
and  a final  coating  of  wax  varnish,  that  he  prefers  the  work  to  be  finished  with  a gloss.  “ Most  critics,”  he 
says,  “who  object  to  the  lustre  of  pictures,  forget  that  the  cause  which  prevents  them  seeing  the  picture 
in  all  lights  is  the  cause  of  the  beauty  of  its  colours.  In  truth,”  he  continues  “ wax  polished,  and  applied 
in  several  thin  coats  and  rendered  quite  transparent  by  a slight  rubbing,  produces  this  diaphonous  effect 
sufficient  to  give  force  to  the  deeper  colours,  without  the  disadvantage,  at  the  same  time,  of  offering  on  the 
surface  of  the  picture  the  obscuring  lustre  and  the  lively  and  obtrusive  glitter  which  is  produced  by  coats 
of  resinous  varnish.  The  polish  produced  by  wax  is  moderate,  soft,  and  never  offends  the  retina.”  In 
Bavaria,  notwithstanding  the  general  employment  of  the  encaustic  process,  we  have  seen  but  one 
instance  of  its  failure,  i.  e.  in  the  Pompeianum  at  Aschaffenburg,  and  that  failure  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  walls  are  of  scagliola,  and  on  the  hard  polished  surface  the  painting  seems  to  have  been  executed 
without  special  preparation.  It  could  not  therefore  be  expected,  in  any  circumstances,  to  adhere  very 
tenaciously.  However  much  we  may  regret  the  destruction  of  the  beautifully  painted  figures,  no  one  whq 
considers  that  the  apartments  are  exposed  to  the  severe  winters  of  central  Germany,  can  feel  surprised 
to  find  that  the  colours  have  started  from  the  walls. § 

Fresco  painting  (the  sixth  on  our  list),  as  its  name  implies,  and  as  every  one  knows,  is  executed  on  the 
wet  surface  of  the  plaster,  so  much  only  being  plastered  at  a time  as  will  suffice  for  a day’s  painting.  The 
difficulties  attending  such  a mode  of  working  are  obviously  great.  The  numerous  joinings  in  the  intonaco, 
which  no  amount  of- care  can  render  invisible,  the  limited  scale  of  colours  admissible  from  the  effect  of  the 


* Such  a method,  however,  can  scarcely  he  recommended,  as  it  involves  a loss  of  time.  It  renders  necessary  a repainting 
of  the  whole  work,  whereas  an  artist  who  knows  his  business  will  so  treat  his  subject  that  a great  part  of  the  first  painting 
will  not  require  to  be  gone  over  again. 

f Published  iu  1844. 

J Gluten  Taubenheim,  one  of  M.  Durozriez’s  preparations,  worked  with  copal  a l’essence,  serves  the  same  purpose. 

§ I shall  be  glad,  if  I am  wrong  on  this  point,  to  be  corrected  by  any  one  who  is  better  informed.  I did  not  make  a 
minute  examination,  but  formed  my  opinion  from  the  appearance  of  the  work,  that  the  ground  and  the  vehicle  employed 
for  the  painting  were  such  as  I describe  them  to  be. 
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lime  in  changing  their  hues,  the  necessity  for  completing  each  small  portion  of  the  work  daily,  the  rapid 
execution  necessary  from  the  hardening  of  the  plaster,  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  change  of  the  moist 
colours  in  drying,  and  the  nicety  required  for  matching  the  tones  of  those  parts  already  completed,  form  a 
mass  of  difficulties  which  it  requires  no  ordinary  talent  and  skill  to  surmount.  Although  most  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Italian  school  have  been  executed  in  fresco,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  itself  a perfect  art. 
It  was  found  in  almost  all  cases  necessary  to  supplement  the  want  of  force  in  the  shadows,  and  other  defects, 
by  retouching  with  crayons  or  tempera.  The  Caracci,  it  is  said,  were  the  only  fresco  painters  who  could 
dispense  with  these  adventitious  aids,  and  execute  their  pictures  from  first  to  last  in  fresco  pure  and 
simple.  The  same  defect  seems  to  attend  the  system  since  its  revival  in  modern  times.  M.  Fortoul, 
who  was  in  Munich  while  Cornelius  was  engaged  on  his  great  picture  of  the  last  judgment,  says  that 
after  being  finished  in  fresco  by  his  pupils,  it  was  entirely  repainted  by  himself  in  tempera.  Cornelius 
had  found  that  his  first  frescoes  executed  in  the  Glyptothec  were  crude  and  harsh,  and  in  attempting  to 
avoid  those  faults  in  his  later  works  he  fell  into  an  error  of  the  opposite  description.  Not  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  painting  until  the  whole  was  completed,  he  tried  to  rectify  the  second  error  by 
an  entire  repainting,  so  that  this  work,  so  much  admired  as  a fresco,  is  uo  fresco,  but  in  reality  a tempera 
painting.  Fresco  buono  is  not  well  adapted  for  merely  ornamental  decorative  work,  except  where  the 
spaces  are  small  enough  to  be  finished  in  one  day.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  plastering,  to  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  arabesques  and  other  forms  of  which  decorative  work  consists,  and  where  the  joints  of 
the  plaster  are  allowed  to  run  across  the  flat  plain  surface  of  the  wall,  they  form  a blemish  which  no 
skill  can  render  inoffensive.  Probably  the  farther  practice  of  fresco  in  this  country  will  be  arrested  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  stereochromic  process,  which  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  ancient  method, 
with  many  others  from  which  it  is  excluded. 

The  fresco  secco  process  is  assumed  by  most  modem  writers  on  the  subject  to  have  been  the  only 
style  of  fresco  in  use  until  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  fresco 
secco  the  plastering  is  all  executed  at  once  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  soaked  with  lime  water  and 
painted  on  while  moist,  lime  being  used  as  the  basis  for  the  colours.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  mentions  that 
fresco  secco  is  still  extensively  used  in  Munich  and  the  north  of  Italy  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
that  painting  executed  in  Munich  by  this  method  is  washable.  The  system  is  also  referred  to  by 
various  authors,  some  of  whom  have  apparently  only  restated  Mr.  Wilson’s  assertions,  as  being 
equally  durable  with  fresco.  It  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  many  examples  of  fresco 
secco,  nor  have  I,  in  my  experiments,  succeeded  in  making  it  washable,  as  the  Miincheners 
are  said  to  do.  In  fact,  it  is  only  useful  for  the  painting  of  grisailles.  When  the  lime  is  applied 
pure,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  moistened  plaster  of  the  wall,  it  adheres  with  tolerable  tenacity,  but  even 
the  brightest  lights  made  with  pure  lime  do  not  stand  washing.  In  proportion  as  colour  is  added  the 
mixture  becomes,  of  course,  less  adhesive  ; and  it  must  be  obvious  that  a dark  colour  having  no  lime  in 
it  at  all,  and  therefore  no  attachment  to  the  plaster,  may  be  dusted  off  when  dry.  These  facts  sufficiently 
prove  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  process  followed  in  the  decorations  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
it  could  not  be  that  of  fresco  secco.  The  hypothesis  that  the  work  was  protected  by  a wax  varnish 
scarcely  suffices,  because  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  without  size  of  some  sort.,  the  dark  colours 
could  be  rendered  sufficiently  adhesive  to  withstand  the  application. 

There  now  remains  to  be  noticed  the  last-named  method  in  our  list,  that  of  stereochromy,  or  the  silicate 
of  potash,  or  water  glass  process.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Professor  Fuchs  called  attention  to 
the  supposed  capabilities  of  water  glass  as  a means  of  binding  colours  for  mural  decoration.  So  far  back 
as  1825  he  published  a small  work  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  many  years  before  the  discovery  obtained, 
even  in  Germany,  the  consideration  which  it  deserved.  Foreign  artists  naturally  in  such  circumstances 
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either  disregarded  the  invention,  or  remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  it.  The  knowledge  of  such  discoveries 
travels  slowly,  and  it  is  long  before  they  become  naturalised  in  foreign  countries.  Men  are  unwilling 
to  abandon  one  art,  in  the  practice  of  which  their  lives  have  been  spent,  in  favour  of  another  whose 
superiority  remains  to  be  proved,  and  in  which  they  can  scarcely  hope  to  acquire  equal  dexterity. 
The  art  of  stereochromy  also,  as  first  described  by  its  inventor,  seemed  of  a somewhat  complicated 
nature,  while  the  technical  chemical  terms,  and  the  involved  sentences  in  which  his  book  abounded, 
were  sufficient  to  frighten  any  one  from  its  study  unless  he  had  a fair  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
of  the  German  language.  In  addition  to  these  obstructions  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  among 
English  artists,  there  remains  the  important  fact  that  there  is  so  little  demand  in  this  country  for  that 
class  of  painting  to  which  stereochromy  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Without  some  special  object  in  view,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  art.  But  these  initial  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome.  The  proposed  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  supplied  the  motive, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  the  means.  A searching  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the 
Commissioners  as  to  the  best  modes  of  painting  used  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  and  the  infor- 
mation thus  acquired  was  communicated  to  the  public  through  the  reports  already  so  often  referred  to,  which 
were  furnished  by  them  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Two  works  descriptive  of  the  water  glass  method 
were  translated  into  English  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  copies  sent  to  all  the  artists  of  note  in  Great 
Britain.  The  attempt  has  at  length  been  made,  and  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Maclise  and  Mr.  Cope,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  afford  triumphant  proof,  patent  to  every  one,  of  the  merits  of  the  process.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  monumental  painting,  or  mural  decoration  of  a high  class,  is  ever  to  be  much 
practised  in  England,  the  stereocliromic  method  will  be  used  in  preference  to  the  ancient  fresco. 

The  tablets  for  painting  on  in  the  stereocliromic  method  are  generally  prepared  in  the  first  coatings  as 
in  ordinary  plastering.  The  finishing  coat,  or  intonaco,  is  composed  of  lime  and  river  sand,  the  latter 
material  being  used  in  larger  proportion  than  for  common  work,  that  the  surface  may  be  sufficiently  porous. 
It  has  been  usual  in  Germany  to  finish  the  surface  with  a very  rough  grain,  which  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  appears  to  be  a serious  blemish.  The  roughness  serves  not  merely  for  the  collection  of  dust,  but  itpre- 
vents  the  equal  distribution  of  the  colours  in  the  execution  of  the  painting.  Neither  is  a smooth  surface 
desirable,  because  as  it  is  less  absorbent,  the  colours  do  not  hold  so  firmly  of  themselves,  nor  does  the  water 
glass  exercise  so  much  influence  in  permanently  fixing  them.  If  a granulated  surface  could  be  procured  like 
that  of  the  twilled  canvass  sometimes  used  for  oil  painting,  it  would,  I think,  be  the  most  pleasant  to  work 
upon,  and  would  fulfil  most  completely  all  the  conditions  required  for  the  use  of  the  silicate.  But  although 
the  nature  of  the  grain  of  the  plaster  is  not  so  important,  it  is  essential  that  the  surface  should  be  uniform 
throughout,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  painting  but  for  the  fixing.  A rough  portion  of  the  surface 
will,  of  course,  absorb  much  more  of  the  liquid  before  it  is  sufficiently  saturated,  and  it  may  not  have 
received  enough,  while  a smooth  portion,  refusing  to  imbibe  any  more,  may  allow  the  liquid  to  run  down 
and  spoil  the  painting.  Unless,  however,  for  subjects  of  a very  light  tone  of  colour,  I should  prefer 
Portland  cement  to  mortar  as  a ground.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  crack  as  common  mortar,  a risk  to  which 
the  tablets  are  especially  exposed,  if  used  on  moveable  frames.  The  vehicle  used  for  painting  is  simply 
distilled  water,  in  which  also  the  colours  should  be  ground.  It  is  usual  to  moisten  the  cement  or  plaster 
while  the  painting  is  in  course  of  execution.  This  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  preventing  the  colours 
from  drying  too  rapidly,  and  assists  the  artist  in  matching  the  parts  of  the  work  already  executed ; but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  success  if  the  artist  can  work  with  sufficient  speed. 

Professor  Fuchs  gives  elaborate  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  says  it  is  necessary 
that  each  layer  of  mortar  should  be  saturated  with  the  water  glass  before  the  succeeding  one  is  put  on,  and 
that  the  intonaco  should  also  be  soaked  and  allowed  to  dry  before  the  painting  is  commenced.  Not  only 
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do  these  precautions  seem  altogether  unnecessary,  but  the  last  seems  actually  hurtful.  In  every  case 
where  I have  seen  an  attempt  made  to  repaint  any  portion  of  the  work  after  the  water  glass  was  applied) 
the  colour  has  come  off  in  scales.  The  fresh  coatings  of  silicate  applied  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
retouched  parts  do  not  seem  to  attach  themselves  to  the  hardened  coats  beneath.  I allude  to  this  the 
more  pointedly  because  it  is  stated  in  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  as  well 
as  by  Professor  Fuchs  himself,  and  others,  that  “ the  picture,  even  after  being  fixed,  admits  of  being 
retouched  and  carried  out  to  any  degree  of  finish  that  may  be  desirable.”  The  water  glass  is  applied  by 
means  of  a syringe,  which  in  expelling  the  liquid  divides  it  into  a fine  spray  or  vapour.  It  thus  moistens 
the  painting  so  gradually  that,  with  moderate  care,  there  is  no  risk  of  the  fluid  running  down  and  carrying 
the  colours  with  it.  But  the  greatest  care  and  attention  are  otherwise  requisite  in  the  application.  If 
the  fixing  fluid  is  used  too  strong  or  applied  too  liberally  a bloom  is  brought  over  the  surface,  and  the  picture 
is  unduly  darkened.  Such  an  injury  is  the  more  serious,  as  the  shadows  are  more  easily  affected  than  the 
lights,  and  the  picture  is  therefore  not  equally  darkened  throughout.  From  a knowledge  of  this  fact, 
artists  are  apt  to  err  on  the  side  which  seems  to  them  the  safest,  and  to  leave  the  colours  without  being 
properly  fixed.  Such  an  error  it  may  be  thought  can  be  rectified  at  any  time.*  The  silicate,  as  supplied 
by  the  makers,  may  be  diluted  with  from  two  to  four  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  according  to  the 
strength,  which  varies  very  much.  After  the  first  or  second  coating,  applied  by  the  syringe,  the  colours 
will  be  sufficiently  bound  to  allow  of  the  other  coats  being  laid  with  the  brush,  a method  which  will  always 
be  preferred  when  it  can  be  adopted  with  safety,  as  well  from  its  greater  rapidity  as  because  it  allows  of  the 
liquid  being  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  require  it  the  most.  Some  colours  are  much  more 
easily  fixed  than  others,  and  my  observation  would  lead  me  to  say  the  lights  are  more  easily  fixed  than 
the  shadows.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  greater  affinity  between  the  silicate  and  the  zinc  which  is  used 
for  the  white  I do  not  know.  Probably  it  may  arise  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  zinc  is  less  absorbent 
than  the  earths  which  form  the  bases  of  so  many  of  the  pigments,  and  that  the  flinty  fluid,  not  being 
allowed  to  pass  through  into  the  mortar,  hardens  on  the  surface.  Certain  it  is  that  the  necessity  for 
further  coatings  ceases  with  the  porosity  of  the  cement,  and  each  additional  coat  put  on  afterwards 
simply  adds  a thin  sheet  of  glass  in  the  form  of  a dull  glaze  to  the  surface.  I will  not  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  change,  if  any,  which  takes  place  in  the  water  glass  when  applied 
to  the  picture.  A full  discussion  of  this  point,  which  concerns  the  chemist  more  than  the  artist,  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Fuchs’  pamphlet.  Some  have  supposed  the  binding  quality  to  be  due  to  the  com- 
bination effected  between  the  alkali  and  the  sand  contained  in  the  mortar.  I wish  it  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  silicate  will  fix  colours  on  plaster,  cement,  wood,  stone,  brick,  paper,  or  in  fact  on 
almost  any  substance.  The  fixing  property  therefore  cannot  be  due  to  chemical  action  taking  place  on 
contact  with  sand.  But  taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  the  substance  liquid  glass,  which  becomes  a 
solid  on  being  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  atmosphere,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  it  contains,  or 
by  the  separation  of  the  silicate  from  the  potash  which  holds  it  in  solution,  the  question,  without  any 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  seems  easy  of  comprehension.  Having,  in  its  liquid  form,  penetrated  and 
become  incorporated  with  the  colours  as  well  as  with  the  mortar,  it  forms  along  with  these,  in  becoming 
solid,  a siliceous  mass  impervious  like  any  other  glass  to  moisture,  and  offering  an  effectual  resistance 
to  all  atmospheric  influences. 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  I first  experimented  with  water  glass,  but  it  was  only  after  a recent  visit 


* I saw  in  1860  some  pictures  in  a church  at  Brussels,  executed  by  M.  Portals  in  the  stereochromic  method,  and  I have 
seen  one  picture  in  this  country,  by  Herr  Gotzenberg,  a German  artist,  who  was  for  some  time  resident  in  London,  in  all  of 
which  the  colours  were  softer  and  more  easily  removed  than  they  generally  are  in  a distemper  painting. 
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to  Munich,  where  I saw  the  process  in  operation  and  had  it  fully  explained  by  Herr  Schulze,*  that  1 
succeeded  in  having  it  turned  to  practical  account.  Of  its  applicability  to  the  best  class  of  domestic 
decorative  painting,  although  hitherto  it  has  not  been  tried  on  a large  scale,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  only  difficulty  I have  experienced,  is  in  producing  a solid  uniform  surface  of  a light  tint  where  the 
space  is  large.  With  such  pigments  as  black,  red,  or  with  any  colour  of  which  one  coat  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  ground,  there  is  comparatively  little  trouble ; but  with  light  tints  a second  coat  may  be 
necessary,  and  this  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  apply.  Unless  the  first  coat  is  fixed,  it  is  apt  to  work  up 
in  laying  the  second,  and  give  the  surface  a cloudy  appearance.  If  fixed  with  a strong  solution  of  the 
silicate,  the  subsequent  painting,  as  I have  already  stated,  is  apt  to  scale  off.  The  remedy  is  to  use  the 
water  glass  much  diluted,  and  to  lay  the  second  coat  of  colour  with  a gentle  hand,  so  as  to  exercise  the 
least  possible  disturbing  influence.  The  want  of  force  in  the  shadows  is  a defect  to  which  stereochromy  is 
obnoxious,  in  common  with  fresco  secco  and  fresco  buono  ; but  not  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent,  The 
amount  of  this  defect  may  be  measured  by  comparing  with  the  originals  some  copies  which  I have  made 
from  portraits  by  Ivneller  and  Sir  Peter  Lely,  at  Hampton  Court.  The  style  in  which  these  pictures 
are  painted  is  the  most  of  all  unsuited  for  such  a process.  If,  then,  it  emerges  from  so  searching  an 
ordeal  with  a fair  amount  of  credit,  or  even  without  absolute  failure,  the  new  system  may  be  considered 
to  be  established  as  a great  success. 

The  President,  Professor  Donaldson,  then  invited  discussion  upon  the  very  interesting  subject 
that  had  been  brought  before  them ; and  called  upon  Mr.  Crace  to  give  his  views  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Crace,  Contributing  Visitor,  was  scarcely  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a paper  of 
such  length,  and  which  introduced  so  many  subjects.  But  he  was  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  lecturer,  and  to  convey  to  him  his 
thanks  for  a great  deal  of  information  he  had  given  them,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  works  he  had 
exhibited.  Respecting  the  different  mediums  of  which  he  had  spoken,  he  (Mr.  Crace)  had  certainly 
formed  his  opinion  that  few  of  them  were  superior  to  oil  painting.  Beginning  at  tempera,  which  he 
thought  possessed  many  useful  qualities,  although,  from  its  not  being  washable,  it  was  merely  of  a 
temporary  character,  they  came  next  to  the  encaustic.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Purdie  had  met 
with  the  same  difficulties  as  he  had,  but  he  had  found  that  it  did  not  wash  well — that  the  waxy  surface, 
when  dirt  once  stuck  to  it,  was  like  washing  the  surface  of  a wax  candle — the  more  they  washed  it,  the 
dirtier  it  became.  He  thought,  also,  that  when  exposed  to  external  influences,  it  was  apt  to  peal  off. 
'It  was  very  much  to  be  wished  that  fresco  would  succeed,  especially  for  grand  subjects,  intended  to  be 
seen  at  a great  distance.  Certainly  it  possessed  luminous  qualities  far  superior  to  oil.  But  any  one 
who  had  seen  oil  and  fresco  executed  about  the  same  time  in  the  same  building,  must  confess  that  oil 
shewed  more  of  the  work  of  the  master,  after  an  interval  of  300  years,  than  any  fresco  works.  At  the 
present  day,  in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  there  were  many  remains  of  the  frescoes  of  Primaticcio, 
and  of  the  oil  paintings  executed  about  the  same  time.  The  frescoes  in  the  Gallery  of  Francis  I.  were 
in  a ruinous  state,  while  the  oil  paintings  still  conveyed  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  artist  who 
executed  them,  though  not  perhaps  with  the  same  brilliancy  as  at  the  first.  There  were  some  chambers 
therp,  executed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  about  50  or  60  years  after  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  where  the 
pictures  in  oil  were  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation  at  the  present  time.  With  reference  to  the  water 
glass,  he  thought  those  who  theorized  or  practised  should  bear  in  mind  this  one  strong  fact,  that  there 
was  no  material  more  acted  upon  by  the  water  glass  than  simple  common  whiting.  Soft  as  whiting 


* Herr  Schulze  was  the  painter  of  the  picture  referred  to  by  Sir  C.  Eastlake  as  having  been  shewn  to  him  by  Professor 
Pettenkofer,  of  Munich. 
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was,  becoming  indented  by  the  least  mark  of  the  finger,  it  became  almost  like  marble  when  the  water 
glass  was  applied.  The  effect  of  the  water  glass  upon  this  material  was  far  stronger  than  lime.  It 
seemed  to  fill  up  a desideratum,  to  give  it  a binding  quality.  Now  the  great  thing  was  to  find  a vehicle 
for  whiting  without  the  combination  of  size,  and  in  discovering  that,  perhaps  they  might  make  an 
advance  upon  the  present  system  of  water  glass.  He  could  not  say  that  he  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  material,  in  reference  to  its  use  by  so  great  an  artist  as  Mr.  Maclise.  He  considered  the 
cartoon  of  the  great  picture  of  “ La  Belle  Alliance,”  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  far  preferable  to  the 
coloured  picture.  That  picture  by  no  means  possessed  those  luminous  qualities  which  he  had  expected 
it  would  possess.  The  great  thing  in  this  country  was  to  consider  the  influences,  particularly  in 
London,  of  the  climate.  In  fresco  painting  it  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  had  the  carbonic 
acid  of  our  smoky  atmosphere,  which  flew  to  the  lime  in  preference  to  almost  anything  else.  The  lime 
actually  drew  it  out  from  the  air,  so  as  to  very  materially  affect  the  surface,  both  in  blacking  it,  and  in 
his  opinion  disintegrating  it.  Therefore,  however  brilliant  and  useful  this  fresco  decoration  might  be,  if 
it  was  not  of  a permanent  kind,  the  sooner  they  realized  that  fact  the  better.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
thought  he  had  seen  no  effects  produced  either  in  fresco  or  by  the  water  glass,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  with  nearly,  if  not  quite  an  equal  brilliancy  by  a judicious  application  of  turpentine  with  a 
little  mixture  of  varnish.  In  reference  to  pictures,  the  great  thing  to  be  considered  was,  whether,  in 
gaining  perfect  flatness  and  perfect  evenness  of  surface,  the  depth  of  the  shadows  and  the  richness  of 
the  colouring  were  not  materially  sacrificed.  He  begged  to  apologize  for  these  very  disjointed  remarks. 
He  was  quite  unprepared  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  He  had  just  returned  from  a long  journey, 
but  hearing  the  subject  of  the  paper,  he  thought  he  would  come  and  listen  to  what  took  place. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  this  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  could  be  treated 
in  connection  with  architecture,  because  that  art  depended  very  materially  for  its  effects  upon  the  aid 
that  it  might  derive  from  pictorial  embellishments.  In  this  country  mural  painting  was  almost  a fresh 
introduction,  and  therefore  we  had  had  no  opportunities  afforded  us  by  experience  of  testing  which 
processes  would  be  the  most  expedient.  But  those  who  had  been  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Rome, 
would  have  seen  the  superiority  of  the  fresco  painting  over  oil ; and  in  the  Vatican  itself  there  were 
examples  which  would  distinctly  shew  this.  When  they  considered  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael, 
one  of  the  sublimest  pictures  of  that  school,  and  when  they  saw  the  opacity  of  that  as  an  oil  painting, 
and  noticed  how  much  the  browns  predominated,  being  deprived  of  the  delicate  last  tints  or  glazes 
which  were  given  to  them,  they  must  be  convinced  that  oil  paintings  did  lose  much  of  their  beauty  and 
force,  which  could  not  be  restored  unless  it  be  by  the  painter  himself,  and  he  having  passed  away,  no 
Sacrilegious  hand  should  be  allowed  to  touch  them.  But  when  they  saw  upon  the  walls  frescoes,  which 
seemed  almost  in  their  primitive  beauty  and  transparency, — when  they  saw  the  most  delicate  of 
colouring  of  that  great  master — for  he  held  that  Raphael  was  one  of  the  greatest  colourists  that  ever 
lived — they  must  acknowledge  that  fresco  carried  the  palm  over  oil ; and  when  they  recollected  how 
many  centuries  had  elapsed  since  those  productions  issued  from  the  genius  of  the  painter,  it  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  judging  between  the  one  and  the  other.  But  there  were  still  more  ancient 
examples,  as  in  the  baths  of  the  Romans,  where  they  also  saw  the  superiority  of  fresco  as  a permanent 
means  of  decoration.  They  could  go  back  above  seventeen  centuries,  and  in  the  baths  of  Titus — or, 
rather,  not  so  much  the  baths,  as  under  them,  in  the  subterranean  halls  of  previous  therm  a: — the 
frescoes  presented  a degree  of  freshness  and  beauty  which  was  surprising.  Mr.  Purdie  had  alluded  to 
the  paintings  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  remarking,  that  when  they  were  first  disinterred,  they 
presented  a freshness,  which  they  lost  after  a short  period ; so  that,  in  seeing  them  at  the  present  time, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  opacity,  darkness,  and  want  of  that  transparency  which  illuminated  pictorial 
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representation.  Their  friend,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  got  a distinguished  foreign  artist  to  come  over  here 
for  the  decorations  of  the  Pompeian  house  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  certainly  he  was  successful  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  those  works.  They  were  not  merely  fresco,  but  he  employed  other  media; 
in  order  to  produce  effect.  This  Neapolitan  artist  worked  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  paintings,  and  he 
(the  President)  believed  that  in  the  Crystal  Palace  he  had  produced  the  most  perfect  imitations  of 
them,  and  they  must  give  him  credit  for  having  overcome  very  great  difficulties.  In  this  country  there 
were  various  disadvantages  against  which  to  contend,  such  as  the  atmosphere,  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  lecturer  and  by  Mr.  Crace.  In  order  to  overcome  these,  they  must  expect  that  a great 
many  years  must  pass  away  in  experimentalizing.  They  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  continue 
to  try  what  processes  would  best  answer  under  the  various  circumstances  of  the  case.  They  were 
unfavourably  situated  in  this  country,  from  the  limited  manner  in  which  mural  painting  was  adopted. 
Abroad  it  was  seen  in  every  church,  palace,  or  other  large  buildings.  In  Italy  it  was  common.  If 
they  went  to  Lombardy  or  the  Venetian  States,  there  they  found  the  walls  of  the  houses  carried  out  to 
an  astonishing  extent,  and  they  had  been  treated  with  success,  so  far  as  regarded  the  materials 
employed.  They  were  very  much  indebted  to  the  lecturer  who  had  brought  forward  this  interesting 
subject,  and  who  had  so  very  carefully  divided  it  into  different  sections,  pointing  out  not  only  the 
difficulties,  but  some  of  the  modes  in  which  they  can  be  overcome.  He  recollected  about  40  years  ago, 
when  Overbeck  and  Cornelius  were  at  Rome,  painting  those  beautiful  pictures  at  the  Casa  Bartoldi,  he 
saw  the  whole  process,  and  the  energy  with  which  the  Germans  battled  against  every  difficulty,  in  order 
to  become  masters  of  a new  art,  and  that  without  any  reward  beyond  that  of  success.  He  thought, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  Munich,  where  it  had  been  carried  out  to  a great  extent,  it  had 
failed.  In  the  gardens  and  various  exposed  parts  of  that  city  the  frescoes  were  vanishing  away.  It 
was  much  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  country  we  should  find  out  some  process  that  should  be  enduring. 
He  felt  that  the  allusion  made  by  Mr.  Crace  to  the  beautiful  picture  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
just,  but  they  must  not  be  impatient.  He  trusted  that  those  who  were  now  at  work  would  succeed  in 
presenting  works  which  would  do  honour  to  the  nation  and  to  the  enterprize  of  the  artists  themselves. 

Mr.  Seddox,  Hon.  Sec.,  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Purdie  whether  almost  all  the  mediaeval  paintings  in 
churches  were  not  in  tempera  ? There  were  numerous  remains  still  extant,  as  those  discovered  in  the 
crypt  at  Canterbury  ; indeed,  it  was  well  known  that  the  interiors  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  both 
the  Norman  and  Gothic  styles  were  almost  universally  covered  with  paintings,  and  some  churches  in 
Norway  still  retained  them  complete,  and  had  been  ably  illustrated  by  M.  Mandelgren  in  a recent  and 
fine  work.  In  this  country  they  have  been  generally  destroyed,  and  fragments  alone  remain  here 
and  there  to  attest  to  these  having  once  existed  in  profusion.  Their  destruction,  however,  is  due  less 
to  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  than  to  violence  and  whitewash.  Wherever  they  had  been  preserved, 
they  seemed  to  retain  pretty  well  their  primitive  colouring.  The  other  day  he  (Mr.  S.)  was  examining 
those  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  they ‘had  been  subject  to  damp  and  such  disadvantages  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  yet  they  retained  apparently  their  original  tones  of  colour,  resembling  exactly 
those  given  in  the  plates  of  M.  Mandelgren.  If  that  were  so,  it  seemed  to  him  a sad  pity  that  they 
should  not  continue  so  very  simple  and  durable  a process,  and  one  which  afforded  many  advantages 
not  possessed  by  any  other  of  those  that  had  been  described. 

Mr.  WHITE,  Fellow,  thought  that  a great  number  of  the  paintings  in  the  old  English  churches 
were  in  tempera,  but  that  many  others  were  executed  by  some  process  which  we  knew  nothing  at  all 
about,  as  the  colour  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  the  surface  of  the  plaster  in  a way  quite  distinct  from 
that  in  which  tempera  was  laid  on  common  plaster,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  at  all  from 
within  the  wall,  as  almost  all  modern  tempera  painting  did.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the 
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glass  process  was  safe  from  damp  within  the  wall,  because  that  seemed  to  be  of  almost  greater 
consequence  than  damp  from  without,  almost  all  plaster  in  this  country  being  subject  to  change  of 
weather  and  different  kinds  of  stone. 

The  PRESIDENT,  addressing  Mr.  Purdie,  said  he  did  not  think  he  had  explained  some  of  the 
specimens  on  the  table  before  him. 

Mr.  Purdie  said  they  were  specimens  shewing  the  mode  in  which  he  believed  the  decorations  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  had  been  carried  out.  He  was  hardly  prepared  to  explain  them  fully,  as  his 
experiments  on  the  subject  were  far  from  being  complete.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Lightly  showed  some  small  samples  of  Pompeian  stucco,  which  were  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
he  (Mr.  P.)  had  produced.  Some  other  specimens  referred  to  by  the  President  were  prepared  by  the 
water  glass  and  fresco  processes,  to  test,  1st,  which  colours  were  best  adapted  for  these  processes 
respectively  ; 2nd,  which  of  the  two  processes  produced  the  brightest  colouring ; and  3rd,  how  much 
the  water  glass  changed  the  colours  after  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  picture.  This  part  of  the  subject 
was  perhaps  too  technical  for  a meeting  like  the  present ; but  he  would  be  glad  to  shew  these  specimens, 
and  explain  them  privately  to  any  one  who  was  interested  in  the  subject. 

Professor  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  Visitor,  said  he  had  devoted  nine  years  to  the  chemical 
aspect  of  this  question,  as  involved  in  the  stereochromic  process.  In  the  year  1856  Mr.  Barlow  was 
lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institution  upon  the  application  of  silica,  and  he  assisted  him  at  those  lectures, 
and  prepared  some  of  the  specimens.  Since  then  he  had  made  various  experiments  with  silicate  of 
potash  and  silicate  of  soda.  He  was  also  employed  as  chemical  adviser  with  respect  to  the  paintings  at 
St.  Alban’s  Church,  Holborn,  which  had  been  painted  after  designs  by  Mr.  Lestrange  according  to  the 
water  glass  process,  as  modified  by  himself  (Professor  Church),  and  which  were  generally  thought  successful 
as  specimens  of  architectural  wall  paintings,  though  they  were  more  properly  ornamental  designs  than 
finished  works  of  high  art.  They  were  perfectly  fixed,  having  been  washed  with  hot  water  and  scrubbed. 
It  was  only  in  a chemical  point  of  view  that  he  wished  to  say  a few  words.  They  prepared  the  silicate 
of  potash  with  great  care,  avoiding  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  potash.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
many  of  the  failures  were  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  material,  which  might  be  good  enough  for  fixing- 
whitewash,  but  not  for  paintings.  Instead  of  white  zinc,  they  used  whiting  for  the  basis  of  the  various 
colours,  and  it  answered  admirably.  Some  of  the  high  lights  were  put  in  with  zinc  white,  and  they  also 
were  successful.  He  should  say  the  wall  was  stone,  and  stood  at  a distance  of  several  inches,  perhaps  a 
foot,  from  the  real  wall  of  the  church,  so  that  there  was  an  air  space  between.  The  stone  was  ground 
to  a tolerably  smooth  surface,  and  by  means  of  lime  the  inequalities  were  filled  up.  A simple  wash  of 
water  glass  was  applied  to  the  prepared  surface  before  painting  upon  it,  whilst  the  colours  were  mixed 
with  distilled  water  only.  The  wall  was  moistened  with  lime  and  water,  and  it  had  the  great  advantage 
of  fixing  the  colour  so  as  to  bear  the  brush,  although  it  wanted  gently  handling,  He  had  determined 
the  colours  that  should  be  used,  and  the  exact  composition  of  the  silicate  of  potash  best  adapted  for 
fixing  the  painting  when  finished.  He  should  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  to  the  Institute, 
if  requested  to  do  so. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Hon.  Sec.,  remarked  that  Munich  had  been  referred  to  more  than  once  that 
evening,  and  if  any  gentleman  present  had  been  to  Munich  since  he  (Mr.  H.)  was  there  ten  years  ago, 
he  could  probably  tell  the  Institute  what  condition  the  pictures  were  in  which  were  then  in  the  process 
of  painting  on  the  outside  walls  of  the  new  Pinacothek.  On  visiting  that  city  as  a student,  it  surprised 
him  much  to  see  the  immense  difference  in  the  appreciation  that  there  seemed  to  be  of  decoration 
generally  in  that  city  and  any  in  England.  The  great  idea  exhibited  in  our  buildings  seemed  to  be 
that  of  baldness  or  ugliness,  which  was  being  “ plain  and  substantial  ” in  the  language  of  some  men. 
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At  the  comparatively  small  city  of  Munich,  on  the  contrary,  everything  seemed  to  be  built  with  a view 
to  its  being  perfected  to  a certain  extent  by  architecture  decoration.  But  what  astonished  him  most 
was  the  quantity  of  the  pictorial  decorations  in  outside  walls,  cloisters,  and  arcades,  as  well  as  in  the 
churches,  especially  in  their  new  Picture  Gallery,  which  was  then  being  completed.  At  that  time  a 
great  deal  was  being  said  of  the  water  glass  procees,  and  of  pictures  which  had  been  painted  in  this 
manner  at  Berlin,  so  that  now  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of  its  durability. 

Professor  Kerr,  Fellow,  had  always  understood  that  water  glass  had  the  serious  defect  of 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air  ; and  if  so,  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of  this  process  of  painting.  The 
hardening  of  a soft  substance  like  whiting,  by  the  application  of  silicate  of  soda,  must  be  very  temporary, 
especially  in  a climate  like  ours.  This  application  was  no  doubt  at  first  supposed  to  indurate  stone. 
This  was  the  form,  he  believed,  in  which  the  use  of  water  glass  was  originally  recommended  by  Fuchs  ; 
but  if  moisture  were  to  be  absorbed,  the  ultimate  result  must  be  the  promotion  of  decay  rather  than  the 
reverse ; and  this,  he  had  understood,  had  proved  to  be  the  case— at  least  in  a moist  climate.  The 
substitution  of  silicate  of  potash,  he  believed,  was  an  improvement;  but  it  seemed  desirable  in  this 
discussion,  that  the  actual  facts  of  this  part  of  the  case  should  be  before  the  meeting,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Church  would  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  them. 

Professor  Church  said  the  hardening  process  did  not  take  place  at  once,  but  occasionally  was 
not  complete  till  a year  or  two.  The  colours  of  which  he  had  spoken  had  stood  the  test  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  weak  acids.  He  considered  the  process  a permanent  one,  and  that  the  pictures  painted 
by  it  became  more  fixed  the  more  they  were  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  With  reference  to 
silicate  of  soda  and  the  preservation  of  stone,  Mr.  Church  agreed  with  the  preceding  speaker’s  remarks. 
In  a well-known  process  in  which  silicate  of  soda  was  used,  40  per  cent,  of  common  salt  of  the  dry 
materials  used  was  thus  made  and  introduced  into  the  stone,  with  what  fatal  effects  architects  and 
builders  would  be  able  to  predict. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Hon.  Member,  said  that  some  years  ago  he  had  tried  a few  experiments,  and 
observed  in  the  silicate  of  potash  process,  that  there  were  little  loose  specks,  not  perhaps  more  than  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  but  they  came  out,  and  seemed  to  bring  a bit  of  the  plastered  material  with 
them.  Whether  such  defects  would  go  on  increasing  or  not,  he  could  not  say.  There  was  also  a 
certain . amount  of  dampness.  The  method  of  preparation  was  this  : there  was  a definite  quantity  of 
sand  put  into  water  with  a certain  quantity  of  potash,  and  boiled  together ; when  cold,  the  substance 
became  of  a gelatinous  consistency,  and  then  it  was  washed  on.  He  had  had  conversations  with 
different  persons  on  this  subject,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  wrote  to  him  to  know  if  he  could  give  him 
his  sentiments  in  writing.  He  did  so,  and  Sir  Charles  printed  those  writings  in  his  Parliamentary 
report. 

Mr.  CHURCH  thought  the  silicate  of  which  Mr.  Smith  had  spoken  was  not  that  now  used,  but  the 
silicate  of  soda,  or  the  small  crystals  would  not  have  appeared. 

Mr.  Purdie,  like  Mr.  Crace,  had  no  special  love  for  the  encaustic  method.  The  vehicle  is 
troublesome  to  use,  and  pure  wax  painting,  as  Mr.  Crace  observed,  does  not  wash  well.  But  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nut  or  poppy  oil  might  be  added  to  the  mixture  without  making  it  glossy,  and 
with  such  an  addition  it  would  wash  quite  as  well  as  oil  paint,  while  it  keeps  the  colour  much  better. 
Mr.  Purdie  had  no  intention  of  passing  any  opinion  either  favourable  or  the  reverse  on  the  artistic  value 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Maclise  which  had  been  referred  to.  He  (Mr.  P.)  had  quoted  it  as  an  example  of 
the  successful  application  of  a technical  process.  But  as  this  question  had  been  broached,  he  might  say 
he  had  recently  studied  this  picture  somewhat  carefully,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crace,  preferred  the  cartoon  to  the  finished  work.  While  it 
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displays  many  of  those  excellencies  for  which  Mr.  Maclise  is  famous — great  power  of  invention  of 
drawing  and  grouping — it  exhibits  some  of  his  defects  in  an  exaggerated  form.  It  is  heavy  and  opaque 
in  colour,  and  deficient  in  aerial  perspective.  The  artillery  in  the  background  seems  as  if  it  were 
suspended  in  the  air  right  over  the  heads  of  the  groups  in  the  foreground.  But  faults  of  this  kind  could 
not  be  fairly  charged  to  the  silicate  of  potash.  Mr.  Cope’s  picture — the  Defence  of  Basing  House — also 
in  water  glass,  is  placed  among  his  frescoes,  and  therefore  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  comparing 
the  merits  of  the  two  systems.  Mr.  Purdie  considered  that  most  connoisseurs  will  prefer  Mr.  Cope’s 
water  glass  picture  to  any  of  his  frescoes.  As  to  the  comparative  durability  of  fresco  and  oil  painting, 
Mr.  Purdie  apprehended  that  Mr.  Crace’s  opinion  would  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  almost 
universal  belief  on  the  subject.  This  matter  had  been  so  thoroughly  ventilated,  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  would 
not  discuss  it  at  length,  but  would  content  himself  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  subject.  In  doing 
so,  he  would  also  endeavour  to  answer  the  gentleman  who  had  asked  a question  as  to  the  protection  which 
water  glass  afforded  against  interior  damp.  There  are  three  sources  to  which  damp  is  due : 1st. 
Capillary  attraction  ; 2nd.  Condensation  in  the  interior  surface ; and  3rd.  Infiltration.  The  first  is  the 
most  destructive  to  all  subjects  which  come  within  its  influence,  because  it  is  the  most  constantly  in 
operation.  Pictures  however  are  seldom  placed  in  such  positions  as  to  suffer  from  this  cause.  Against 
the  second  the  water  glass  is  a perfect  security.  Neither  water  glass  nor  fresco  paintings  are  better 
secured  against  internal  damp  or  condensation  than  oil  pictures,  but  they  are  perhaps  rather  more  secure 
against  that  which  percolates  through  the  walls.  The  more  impervious  to  damp  a wall  is  made  on  the 
face,  it  will  be  the  more  liable  to  suffer  when  attacked  in  the  rear.  Through  such  a sxxrface  as  that  of 
fresco  water  may  pass  without  utter  destruction  to  the  picture,  but  it  can  escape  through  an  oil  painted 
wall  only  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  paint.  Mr.  Grace  had  suggested  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  as  a cause  of  the  destruction  not  merely  of  paint  but  of  plaster.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  among 
chemists  of  its  action  on  the  former,  but  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  always  understood  that  it  was  in  a great  measure 
due  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  the  lime  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  indurated. 
So  that,  if  Mr.  P.  is  correct  in  this  supposition,  instead  of  acting  as  a destroyer,  this  gas  is  actually  the 
substance  to  which  mortar  owes  its  solidity  and  durability.  Much  discussion  had  taken  place  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Palace  at 
Westminster.  Mr.  Purdie  considered  that  a combination  of  causes  may  have  been  at  work.  The  lime 
for  the  first  frescoes  may  not  have  been  carefully  prepared,  the  pictures  may  have  been  touched  up  with 
tempera,  or  the  intonaco  may  have  been  too  dry  before  it  was  painted  on.  Mr.  Purdie  referred  to  one 
of  Mr.  Herbert’s  frescoes — one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  series — King  Lear  disinheriting  Cordelia — 
where  he  fancied  he  could  recognize  that  the  last-named  cause  had  been  at  work.  But  the  great 
damage  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  had  been  caused  by  damp  passing  from  the  exterior  through  the 
porous  stone.  In  many  places  which  Mr.  Purdie  had  noticed,  the  damp  had  also  thrown  off  from  the 
stone  mouldings  which  foi'm  the  frames  of  the  pictures  the  oil  paint  with  which  they  had  been  coated. 
It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  durability  of  colour  was  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the 
substance  of  the  pictures ; but  as  the  President  had  illustrated  very  clearly  the  comparative  dis- 
advantages under  which  oil  painting  labours  in  this  respect,  he  (Mr.  P.)  would  not  occupy  time  by 
dwelling  on  it.  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  also,  that  there  is  a third  really  important  question,  as 
between  oil  painting  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  processes  which  are  used  for  producing  a mat  surface 
on  the  other,  which  had  not  been  alluded  to  by  any  of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  discussion — What  is 
the  use  of  a picture  if  it  cannot  be  seen  ? An  easel  picture  may  be  painted  in  oil,  because,  if  it  cannot 
he  seen  in  one  position,  it  may  be  removed  to  another;  but  the  case  differs  in  monumental  painting,  and 
to  paint  a subject  in  oil  which  must  occupy  a certain  fixed  place  may  be  simply  to  produce  a work  which 
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may  be  invisible.  Mr.  Purdie  had  recently  visited  the  Church  of  Bon  Secours,  near  Rouen,  the 
decoration  of  which,  he  considered  was  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  arches 
of  the  clerestory  were  painted  a series  of  figures  on  a blue  ground  covered  with  gold  stars.  The  whole 
composition  was  as  rich  as  colours  and  gold  could  make  it,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  solemn 
harmony  which  reigned  throughout.  The  glitter  of  oil  paint  on  any  part  of  the  work  would  have  jarred 
on  the  feelings  as  an  unpleasant  discord.  Not  only  so ; had  the  figures  in  the  spandrils,  for  example, 
been  painted  in  a glossy  vehicle,  the  sufferings  of  Tantalus  would  have  been  added  to  the  other  discomforts 
of  the  spectator;  for  nothing  but  a painful  glitter  could  have  reached  his  eye  from  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  decoration.  Mr.  Purdie  hoped  that  the  description  of  the  various  vehicles  which  he  had 
given,  with  the  authorities  he  had  quoted,  might  assist  in  determining  the  methods  best  fitted  for  use 
in  any  particular  circumstances.  But  it  might  be  expected  that  he  should  not  have  wound  up  without 
drawing  some  practical  conclusions  from  the  matter  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Institute.  He 
would  do  so  in  a few  words.  He  was  disposed  to  throw  overboard  fresco  buono  as  commonly  practised , 
fresco  secco  in  all  circumstances,  and  encaustic  painting,  so  far  as  it  is  employed  for  obtaining  a glossy 
surface.  On  new  walls,  when  the  ground  can  be  properly  prepared,  he  would  substitute  for  fresco  the 
water  glass  process.  Where  a similar  effect  is  desired  on  old  walls  without  renewing  the  plaster,  he 
would  recommend  tempera  carried  out  by  means  of  caseum.  Encaustic  might  be  used  instead  of 
caseum  by  those  who  do  not  understand  and  do  not  wish  to  learn  the  tempera  method.  By  encaustic, 
pure  wax  painting  was  not  intended,  but  a mixture  containing  a sufficient  quantity  of  oil  and  resins  to 
render  the  work  washable.  Oil  painting,  with  all  its  faults,  Mr.  Purdie  considered  preferable  to  other 
methods  where  a gloss  was  essential.  But  he  could  scarcely  imagine  a case  in  which  the  glossy  surface 
could  be  considered  preferable  to  the  mat  surface  for  monumental  painting.  In  the  body  of  his  lecture 
Mr.  Purdie  had  explained  in  what  respects  historical  and  decorative  painting  seemed  to  differ 
in  their  requirements,  and  he  would  not  now  recur  to  the  subject.  In  speaking  of  discontinuing 
fresco  painting,  Mr.  Purdie  would  have  to  make  an  important  exception,  if  he  succeeded  in  some 
experiments  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  believed  that  the  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
were  true  frescoes,  although  executed  by  a process  somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  followed 
at  the  present  day.  He  believed  that  he  would  succeed  in  producing  facsimiles  of  these  works 
by  means  identical  with  those  which  were  used  by  the  Pompeians.  The  result  of  the  process  was  a hard 
polished  stucco,  in  which  the  colour  was  incorporated,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  indestructible  by  any 
ordinary  influences.  The  President  had  remarked  on  the  success  with  which  the  Pompeian  decorations 
had  been  carried  out  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  under  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  these  decorations  had  been  carried  out  with  perfect  success.  Mr.  P. 
presumed,  however,  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  imitate  the  original  process.  The  vehicle  used 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  was  encaustic,  and  the  whole  work,  both  the  ground  and  the  painting,  are  mat.  It 
is  not  so  in  the  original  works.  There  the  grounds  are  all  polished.  Mr.  Purdie  had  procured  an 
analysis  of  the  Pompeian  stucco  at  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  of  the  Geological  Museum,  and  found 
it  contained  nothing  except  the  pigments  used  for  colouring  the  walls,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  But  he 
would  not  enter  at  length  on  this  interesting  question.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  production  of  a 
material  such  as  he  described  would  not  merely  solve  a very  interesting  archaeological  problem,  but 
might  prove  of  great  practical  importance  in  decoration.  Mr.  Purdie  had  not  seen  the  paintings 
in  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Seddon.  All  the  paintings  of  the 
period  when  these  were  likely  to  have  been  executed,  which  he  had  met  with,  were  in  tempera.  He  had 
seen  several  examples  in  old  baronial  residences.  One  he  could  recollect — a ceiling,  very  curious  and 
quaint,  in  Cullen  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield ; another,  the  ceiling  of  a long  gallery  in 
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Pinkie  House,  near  Edinburgh,  it  was  known,  however,  from  numerous  entries  in  public  records,  that 
oil  was  extensively  used  in  England  for  painting  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  There  are 
frequent  entries  for  oil  in  the  accounts  connected  with  Ely  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  ; but 
there  is  very  little  evidence  of  its  being  employed  for  any  other  purposes  than  for  plain  painting,  for 
making  varnishes,  and  as  a mordaunt  for  gilding.  He  (Mr.  P.)  knew  of  no  vehicle  which  was  likely  to 
be  used  at  so  early  a period  except  tempera.  That  tempera  was  employed  in  the  case  of  those  two 
Cathedrals  is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  same  accounts  contain  numerous  entries 
of  payments  for  eggs,  which  might  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  vehicle.  Mr.  Purdie  would  refer 
all  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  history  of  oil  painting  to  Sir  C.  Eastlake’s  valuable  work,  which  contained, 
he  believed,  all  the  available  information  on  the  subject. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hayward,  Mr.  Purdie  stated  he  had  recently  seen  the  pictures  on  the  exterior  of 
the  new  Pinacothek  in  Munich.  They  are  not  executed  in  water  glass,  but  in  fresco,  which  those  who 
liked  such  decorations  might  regret,  because  they  are  not  likely  to  be  durable.  Mr.  Purdie,  however, 
could  not  see  any  trace  of  decay  as  yet.  He,  however,  for  one,  would  the  less  regret  the  decay  of  these 
works,  as  he  considered  paintings  altogether  misplaced  in  the  position  which  they  occupied. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted  unanimously  to  Mr.  Purdie. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  VENTILATION  OF 
DWELLING  HOUSES, 

By  Messrs.  F.  Edwards  and  Son. 


In  the  few  observations  we  have  to  make  on  the  Ventilation  of  Dwelling  Houses,  we  wish  to 
point  out  what  we  have  found  by  practical  experience  to  be  the  best  means  for  withdrawing  the  vitiated 
air  from  apartments,  and  for  giving  a sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  without  the  inconvenience  of  draughts. 
We  “regard  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  system  of  ventilation,  the  effectual  and  economical  warming 
of  rooms,  and  the  prevention  of  smoky  chimneys,  to  be  so  intimately  associated  and  dependent  one  on 
the  other,  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  the  leading  principles,  by  which  such  objects  can  be  obtained, 
should  be  made  known  as  widely  as  possible. 

These  principles  we  believe  to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  the  vitiated  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room  before  it  can  return  to  be 
inhaled  by  the  inmates. 

2.  The  contraction  of  fire-places,  and  the  use  of  properly  made  registers  or  dampers. 

3.  The  introduction  of  a channel  to  give  an  independent  supply  of  air  to  the  fire. 

4.  The  use  of  valves  over  the  door,  or  in  an  external  wall  near  the  ceiling,  to  give  a supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  room. 

5.  That  free  egress  should  be  given  to  smoke  at  the  top  of  chimneys,  and,  when  necessary,  that 
down  draught  should  be  prevented  by  simply-constructed  windguards. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  we  regard  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  withdrawing  the' 
vitiated  air  from  the  upper  part  of  a room,  before  it  can  return  to  be  inhaled  by  the  inmates,  to 
have  been  so  thoroughly  established  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Arnott  and  others,  and  by  the  adhesion  of 
every  scientific  man  of  note  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact  during  the  last  twenty  years,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything  in  its  support.  The  principal  plans  that  have  been  proposed  to 
effect  this  object  have  been  : — 1.  Dr.  Arnott’s  Ventilator.  2.  Double  Flues,  in  which  the  same 
principle  is  involved  and  which  give  a separate  passage  to  the  vitiated  air  to  that  for  carrying  off  the 
smoke  and  heat  from  the  fire  ; and,  3.  The  Inverted  Syphon  principle  now  nearly  exploded. 

Dr.  Arnott’s  Ventilator  was  originally  hailed  by  the  scientific  world  as  a valuable  invention.  It  is 
applicable  at  so  small  a cost,  and  is  so  effective  in  withdrawing  vitiated  air  when  properly  made,  and 
when  the  simple  conditions  necessary  for  its  success  are  attended  to,  that  many  will  be  interested 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  inconveniences  that  have  resulted  in  many  cases  from  its  use  are  capable  of 
being  removed.  As  the  original  producers  of  the  Ventilator,  we  will  shortly  state  what  has  been  our 
experience  of  the  matter.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Arnott  never  patented  any  of  his  inventions,  and 
has  never  profited  by  them  in  a pecuniary  sense.  While  this  was  calculated  to  give  the  public  the 
advantage  arising  from  competition  between  manufacturers,  it  had  unfortunately  the  tendency  to  defeat 
the  principal  object  in  view,  most  manufacturers  having  produced  an  article  called  an  Arnott’s  Ventilator, 
but  which,  for  reasons  we  will  explain,  the  Doctor  has  always  condemned. 

The  ventilator  we  first  produced  had  the  hinges  and  weight  to  balance  the  flap  on  the  side  of  the 
ventilator  facing  the  room,  so  that  its  working  might  not  be  impeded  by  soot  falling  from  the  chimney. 
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It  was  carefully  balanced  so  that  a slight  pressure  of  air  from  the  room  would  open  it,  and  that  a down 
current  of  air  would  close  it,  but  without  the  flap  vibrating.  This  is  the  only  ventilator  Dr.  Arnott  has 
ever  used  or  recommended ; great  numbers  have  been  put  up  with  success,  and  if  very  ordinary  care  were 
used  in  erecting  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  well  for  a very  considerable  time.  The 
public,  however,  generally  objected  to  this  ventilator  from  its  unsightliness,  and  we  thereupon  produced 
one  with  the  balance  flap  suspended  in  the  inside,  by  means  of  a lead  weight  along  the  top.  The  action 
of  the  flap  was  thus  reversed,  the  object  being  to  place  the  hinges  out  of  reach  of  the  soot  and  blacks 
falling  from  the  chimney.  This  ventilator,  when  properly  made,  we  have  also  found  to  work  well. 
The  great  majority  of  those,  however,  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  fourteen  years  have  had  the 
balance  flap  suspended  inside  the  ventilator  but  from  the  bottom,  the  consequence  being,  that  soot  falling 
from  the  chimney  has  quickly  impeded  the  action,  allowing  smoke  and  blacks  to  enter  the  room 
whenever  there  was  a gust  of  wind  down  the  chimney.  In  addition  to  this,  the  principle  of  the 
ventilator  has  often  been  so  little  understood,  or  so  little  care  has  been  taken  in  the  manufacture,  that 
instead  of  the  balance  flap  being  made  to  open  with  a breath  of  air,  and  to  return  slowly  but  surely  to  a 
closed  position,  it  has  been  made  apparently  on  the  principle  of  making  as  many  vibrations  as  possible 
per  minute,  and  not  to  close  perfectly  at  all.  To  say  the  truth,  it  has  but  too  frequently  been  made  on 
the  principle  of  production  at  the  lowest  possible  prime  cost,  and  to  allow  as  large  a discount  as  possible 
to  builders. 

There  is  another  point  which  absolutely  requires  attention  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  effectual 
working  of  the  ventilator,  viz.,  the  contraction  of  the  fire-place.  As  this  promotes  the  effectual  warming 
of  rooms,  and  the  neglect  of  it  frequently  occasions  the  nuisance  of  a smoky  chimney,  its  advantages 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  A register  door  or  damper  should  be  provided  in  all  cases,  which 
should  be  opened  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  let  the  smoke  escape,  and  no  more.  In  a fire-place  that  has 
not  been  contracted,  the  chimney  is  sure  to  contain  a considerable  amount  of  cold  air,  the  heated  air 
and  smoke  ascend  with  a small  velocity,  and  are  consequently  subject  to  be  driven  back  or  through  the 
ventilator  by  a very  slight  disturbing  cause,  such  as  the  opening  or  closing  of  a door.  If,  however, 
a suitable  register  or  damper  is  used,  and  the  fire-place  is  properly  contracted,  a very  small  amount  of 
cold  air  will  enter  the  chimney ; a column  of  heated  air  will  pass  up  the  chimney  from  the  fire  without 
being  disturbed  by  currents ; the  air  in  the  chimney  will  be  very  rarefied,  and  the  vitiated  air  will, 
by  a simple  law  of  nature,  pass  through  the  ventilator  and  escape  from  the  room. 

In  the  interesting  Report  on  the  Warming  and  Ventilation  of  Dwellings,  printed  in  1857  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  following  observations  occur : — “ The  Commission  strongly  recommend 
that  the  fire-grate  should  be  studied  in  its  construction  with  the  view  to  its  effecting  a better  and  more 
economical  consumption  of  fuel,  and  a more  equal  distribution  of  heat,  and  not  as  a contrivance  for  the 
ventilation  of  rooms.  The  Commission  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  so  long  as  the  fire-grate  is  studied 
with  a view  to  this  two- fold  application,  it  will  not  succeed  well  in  the  performance  of  either.”  With  this 
and  most  of  the  other  recommendations  contained  in  that  Report  we  cordially  concur. 

We  sometime  since  turned  our  attention  to  the  production  of  an  improved  form  of  chimney  bar, 
which  might  enable  a chimney  to  be  formed  of  proper  dimensions  at  the  chimney  opening,  dispensing 
with  the  large  open  space  over  a fire-place.  It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  if  chimneys  can  be 
built  with  the  throat  effectually  contracted  instead  of  this  being  left  to  be  imperfectly  carried  out  or 
entirely  neglected  when  the  grate  is  fixed,  a sensible  improvement  is  effected.  A second  advantage 
arising  from  this  is,  that  no  place  whatever  is  left  for  a lodgment  of  soot  in  the  chimney.  We  have 
known  architects  to  adopt  other  plans  to  effect  the  same  object,  but  we  would  strongly  urge  that  it 
should  be  effected  by  one  means  or  another  in  all  rooms  except  kitchens. 
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If,  in  addition  to  the  properly  made  ventilator  and  the  contracted  fire-place,  a supply  of  fresh  air  is 
given  to  close  rooms,  and  proper  egress  is  given  for  the  smoke  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  (things  that 
contribute  to  the  effectual  warming  of  rooms,  and  the  prevention  of  smoke  as  well  as  the  carrying  out  a 
perfect  system  of  ventilation),  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  Arnott  Ventilator  would  be 
found  to  be  invariably  successful. 

2.  As  the  system  of  Double  Flues  is  applicable  only  to  new  dwellings,  and  involves  an  entire  change 
in  the  construction  of  chimneys,  we  will  not  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  various  plans  that  have  been 
proposed,  but  will  simply  point  out  that  as  the  air  heated  by  contact  with  a smoke  flue  is  not  nearly  so 
rarefied  as  the  ascending  air  in  the  flue,  any  such  plan  must  necessarily  be  less  effectual  than  the 
Arnott’s  Ventilator.  The  system  of  Double  Flues  is  recommended  in  the  Report  already  referred  to,  and 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  if  it  should  be  considered  by  many  members  of  the  architectural 
profession  that  it  is  desirable  to  carry  out  some  such  plan  for  new  buildings,  their  views  might  be 
materially  promoted  by  a discussion  being  held  on  this  particular  subject.  Manufacturers  have  little 
inducement  to  produce  the  articles  necessary  for  such  an  object,  unless  they  see  a probability  of  their 
somewhat  extensive  adoption. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  Inverted  Syphon  system,  which  consisted  in  fixing  a tube  in  the  breast  of 
the  chimney  with  the  top  end  opening  into  the  room  and  the  lower  end  opening  into  the  chimney,  the 
following  observations  occur  in  Dr.  Arnott’s  last  work  on  “ Warming  and  Ventilation”: — “ To  manage 
aright  a descending  flue,  for  whatever  purpose  used,  is  proof  of  a certain  degree  of  skill  in  pneumatics, 
but  a man  who,  without  such  knowledge,  meddles  with  the  arrangement,  is  almost  sure  to  exhibit  his 
deficiency.  A strange  instance  of  this  kind  took  place  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  a patent 
taken  out  by  a Doctor  for  a so-called  ‘ Inverted  Syphon  Ventilator.’  The  deluded  patentee  believed  he 
had  discovered  a new  principle  in  nature,  namely,  that  a bent  tube  had  a power,  by  virtue  of  the  bend 
itself,  of  giving  motion  to  the  air  contained  within  it.  Singularly,  however,  he  missed  seeing  that  if 
this  were  true,  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  perpetual  motion.”  It  may  well  be  asked,  if  the  air  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  a room  into  a chimney  by  first  being  made  to  descend  several  feet  in 
a small  tube,  what  is  this  but  the  Arnott  Ventilator  principle  carried  out  in  a very  ineffective  and 
expensive  manner. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  into  apartments,  most  cogent  proofs  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  giving  the  fire  an  independent  supply  are  furnished  in  the  Report  we  have  already  alluded 
to.  The  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  which  that  Report  was  based  took  place  at  the  Wellington 
Barracks.  Four  rooms  were  selected,  measuring  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty,  and  four  different  grates 
were  erected  by  different  manufacturers.  In  one  we  were  invited  to  fix  one  of  Dr.  Arnott’s 

Smoke  Consuming  Grates,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee  we  formed  a channel 
for  the  supply  of  air  to  the  fire.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  page  91  of 
that  Report,  where  the  following  observations  occur.  “ The  floor  of  that  room  was  the  warmest 

in  which  an  air  channel  was  led  from  the  external  air  to  supply  the  fire  with  oxygen,  and 

the  temperature  of  that  room  was  the  most  equable.  An  air  channel  to  every  room  to  admit 
air,  first  leading  it  behind  the  stove  so  that  it  shall  be  warmed  before  it  enters  the  room,  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended.  This  would  go  far  towards  keeping  the  floor  and  walls  warm.”  The 
details  of  the  experiments  are  most  amply  given  in  the  Report,  and  will  be  found  summed  up  on  pages 
84  to  86.  We  need  say  nothing  further  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  air  channel,  but  will 
observe  that  having  frequently  made  the  air  to  pass  round  the  back  of  the  grate  so  as  to  enter  the  room 
warmed,  we  think  the  expense  attending  this  and  the  care  required  in  fixing  to  be  an  objection  to  its 
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ordinary  use.  We  have,  however,  devised  another  plan  which,  we  think,  obviates  these  difficulties.  We 
have  produced  a hearth-plate  in  cast-iron,  with  a chamber  below  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  which  can 
be  made  to  pass  into  it  from  the  direction  most  convenient  by  means  of  a communication  between  the 
joists  with  an  external  wall.  The  sliding  valve  should  be  underneath  the  bottom  plate  of  the  fender. 
The  air  is  arrested  in  its  passage  so  as  to  be  warmed  in  passing  through  the  heated  chamber  below  the 
hearth-plate,  and  could  consequently  cause  no  inconvenience  from  draught.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  hearth-plate  is  sufficient  to  supply  fresh  air  both  for  combustion  and  respiration,  and  in  the 
summer  time  it  would  operate  but  feebly.  We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  two  methods,  viz., 
that  a channel  should  be  conveyed  from  the  outside,  conveying  air  into  the  room  near  the  grate,  and 
that  sliding  valves  with  layers  of  perforated  zinc  should  be  fixed  over  the  door  or  in  an  external  wall, 
near  the  ceiling.  Sheringham  Ventilators  we  recommend  for  very  large  rooms,  and  for  staircases  and 
passages. 

In  most  cases,  when  a supply  of  fresh  air  is  made  to  pass  round  the  back  of  the  grate,  ingress  is 
given  for  it  to  the  room  by  means  of  sliding  valves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  grate.  In  the  plan  we 
carried  out,  however,  for  Professor  Hosking  many  years  ago,  the  openings  for  admission  of  fresh  air 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  cheeks  near  to  the  fire.  By  the  first  system  a room  is  supplied  with  fresh 
warm  air  ; by  the  second  the  chief  object  is  to  supply  the  fire  and  prevent  draughts.  A plan  that  has 
been  lately  proposed  is  to  give  a supply  of  cold  air  directly  under  the  fire.  This,  though  apparently 
differing  but  little  from  Professor  Hosking’s  plan,  would  generally  be  found  very  objectionable.  It  is 
certainly  calculated  to  make  a fire  burn  very  briskly,  but  the  only  economical  and  steadily  burning  fires 
we  have  ever  known,  have  a less  supply  of  air  than  usual  given  from  underneath. 

Should  any  gentleman  wish  to  make  further  investigation  into  the  subject,  we  would  recommend  a 
perusal  of  the  Report  on  the  Warming  and  Ventilation  of  Dwellings,  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  last  work  on 
Warming  and  Ventilation,  and  of  such  of  Count  Rumford’s  Essays  as  are  devoted  to  “ Chimney 
fire-places.” 

FREDK.  EDWARDS  & SON. 

49,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London, 

March  25th,  1863. 
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